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Industrial Commission, 
Washington, D. C., January lit, 1001. 

The Industrial Commission herewith presents to Congress a report 
on the distribution of farm products. The object in present ing this 
report at this time, in advance of a final report on conditions of agri¬ 
culture and suggested remedial legislation relating thereto, is to fur¬ 
nish Congress and the public with concrete data, assembled from a 
hitherto but partially exploited field of investigation. 

It is not claimed that the conclusions set forth in this report are 
free from errors of judgment, but the statistical facts presented are 
from original and official sources and form a basis for intelligent 
analysis, useful alike to the legislator, the farmer, and the business 
man. 

Respectfully, .Iamks II. Kyle, 

Chairman. 

The Senate and House of Representatives. 
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REPORT 


DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Prepared under the direction of the Industrial Commission by John Franklin 
Crowell, Pii. D., exiiert agent. 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Tiie report submitted herewith covers the commercial disposition of the leading 
kinds of farm products—cereals, cotton, live stock, dairy products, tobacco, wool, 
and vegetables. The object has been twofold; first, to describe the distributive 
system by which these products are handled from producers to consumers; and, 
secondly, to determine as far as practicable the share of the consumers' price 
which goes respectively to producers and distributers, at any given time and 
place, in marketing any particular species of farm product. 

In order to ascertain these facts it has been necessary to select representative 
places of production and consumption, and then to follow a standard grade of 
product from the one to the other through all the essential stages of its commercial 
disposition. With all of these stages some specific rate of charge is connected; 
so that, by taking a definite unit of product, whose charges of various kinds are 
known or obtainable, for particular localities, it has been possible to arrive at a 
definite statement of the expenses of distribution, as well as to describe the fea¬ 
tures of the market which influence the prices paid by consumers or received by 
producers. In the effort to get the data to show what proportion of the price 
paid by consumers goes to distributive expenses and what proportion to the pro¬ 
ducer, special agents have been employed in selected places. 

The conclusions to which the inquiry has led may be summarized in the briefest 
form for those who do not have time to weigh the facts and analyze the conditions 
within the scope of this large subject. 

SPKI'ULATIVK DISTRIBUTION LOCALIZES RISKS. 

(Parts First anil Fourth.) 

The first fact to be recognized in the survey of the American system of dis¬ 
tributing farm products is that it is essentially a speculative system from begin¬ 
ning to end—speculative in the sense that after the products pass out of the 
producers’ hands and until they pass into the consumers' control there is not a 
moment nor a stage in the distributive movement during which the one who has 
legal control over the property in question does not run the risk of a rise or fall 
in the value of the property. With the growth in the volume and scope of pro¬ 
duction and in the variety and the complexity of operations involved in the mar¬ 
keting of the products of the farm there have grown up gradually classes of men 
and commercial methods peculiar to the purposes and conditions which call them 
into existence; but in the vast army of men and in tho infinite variety of meth¬ 
ods there is not a single responsible agency engaged which is not in some- way 
required to assume liability for loss or gain from changes in value occurring in 
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the course of distribution from the producer to the consumer. In brief, the risks 
of distribution are shifted by both producers and consumers upon the distinct 
class of speculators known as distributers, who mako it a business to take such 
risks and to divide them up among themselves on the basis of net profit on capi¬ 
tal and cost of business capacity. This, in tho final analysis, is the underlying 
fact in the system of distributing farm products in the United States. 

REDUCTION OP RISK?! REDUCES RATES. 

It may be true of a distributive system such as this that at any one time there 
are altogether too many men and too much'machinery in it to operate it econom¬ 
ically. The higher profits of siwculative investment attract people in prosperous 
times, and t^o lower returns on productive enterprise in dull times tempt people 
with capital or capacity to become distributers. Both failures and successes 
elsewhere help to fill the ranks of the commercial distributer. This goes on until 
capital becomes abundant and competition among traders becomes too keen for 
any but the most capable organizers .of commercial operations, who, on account 
of their superior efficiency, can command abundant capital to make themselves 
masters in some part of the distributive process. Then old methods make way 
for new men. The volume of trade under a single control is greatly increased, 
the size of the transactions is enormously enlarged, hut tho rate of profit on each 
unit of farm product is far less than under the older and more expensive system 
of many commercial agents. The facts examined show that in the course of the 
past 25 years there has been a constant tendency toward a reduction in the dif¬ 
ference between what the producer receives and what the consumer pays. In 
other words, the existing commercial system of distribution of farm products 
inevitably tends, under equitable laws and responsible uses of capital, to cost 
society a decreasing proportion of the value of the farm products. With the 
reduction of risks of trade the reduction of rates is inevitable. Fifteen years 
ago the ranks of commerce in farm products were congested. Since then the 
rate of commission has been so much reduced that the old-style commission busi¬ 
ness has been doomed to disappear in the; cotton and the grain trades, the hay 
trade, and, to a considerable extent, in many other kinds of distribution. 

ELIMINATION OF THE MORE EXPENSIVE MIDDLEMAN. 

(J’urtx Smmtl-Xintli, inchisiir.) 

In the distribution of live stock, of cotton, grain, tobacco, and Wool the main 
tendency is to eliminate the more expensive middleman. It, is doubtful whether 
the Granger of 20 years ago recognizes how fully the ambitions and aims of that 
organization have been realized in bringing the consumer and tho producer nearer 
together. The telegraph and mail bring to the cotton and grain producers the 
prices of the world's markets day by day. The shipper simply ascertains by what 
ways and means the transfer from producer to consumer can be effected most 
economically. To err is to eliminate himself. There is no important class of cot¬ 
ton or grain dealers that can interpose itself at any point or place in the distributive 
process of these products and exact compensation regardless of services rendered. 
If the compensation is greater than the service is worth, competition of capital 
will seek to supplant the favored agent or agency; if compensation is less than the 
services are worth, that in itself will ho sufficient to drive ont or keep out those 
employed therein. In almost every trading center and for almost every loading 
farm product handled largely, it has been necessary to lump charges in order to 
keep trading during tho past ten years. An attempt to impose even a trifiingly 
small excess of charges on cotton or grain at one distribution point will be taken 
advantage of by competing points. To su»h influences the Gulf movement of 
grain is to he attributed, the loss of live stock to Chicagq_through its terminal 
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oharges, and the active conditions of competition under which most of the tobacco 
and some wool is marketed. Distribution of our main crops proceeds, on the 
whole, by the lines of least outlay between producers and consumers. 

DEFECTIVE DISTBIBUTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

(Port Fourteenth.) 

There are certain departments of distribution in which this competitive process 
does not get rid of the more expensive methods of distribution, or if it does elimi¬ 
nate them it does it far more slowly than in other distributive practices. Prod¬ 
ucts whose dristribution involves the existence of a visible supply or reserve 
stock in market awaiting a rise or fall of price to move them, such as cotton, 
grain, tobacco, and wool, all exhibit a decided tendency to eliminate the more 
expensive middleman. On the other hand, products, such as fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, where no storable visible supply exists because of their perishable nature, 
have not shown any but a very slow tendency to get rid of the more expensive 
methods of distribution. There may bo three reasons for this: First, the extra¬ 
ordinary risks of depreciation; secondly, insufficiency of capital characterizing 
such distribution; and, thirdly, the absence of anything like large-scale handling 
of these products—fruits and vegetables—with a view to tho elimination of risks 
and the introduction of economies not apt to occur under tho commission system 
of many dealers. Nothing hut consolidation can economize costs of distribution. 
Owing to the absence of this factor the most unfavorably marketed farm products 
are fruits and vegetables. 

Tho vegetable trade is much improved over former years by refrigeratiug 
transportation, but the losses are enormous to the producer, and his attitude 
toward commission men is one of distrust. There is no class of merchants against 
whom dishonesty is so constantly charged as against commission men, to whom 
farm produce of the class mentioned is sent. It is claimed by the shipping pro¬ 
ducer that the commission men sell to themselves when it is profitable and to others 
when it is unprofitable to buy, thus making profits and commissions in the former 
case and commissions in the latter case. At any rate the distributers and pro¬ 
ducers fail to cooperate and the consumer pays part of the cost of uneconomical 
methods. The probability is, however, that the entire business of selling on com¬ 
mission is antiquated and should have been abandoned long ago. In various 
kinds of trade in farm products it is lieginning to disappear or has disappeared, 
much to tho satisfaction of all concerned. Where it lingers it is due to the high 
integrity of particular representatives of the trade itself, or to the incapacity of 
producers to make better arrangements to sell their products. On tho whole, 
however, with proper exceptions of commission men and commission markets 
that could be mentioned, the commission method of sales in the large cities is the 
most demoralizing feature in the entire range of distribution of farm products, as 
far as its effect upon the producer is concerned. Cooperative methods have not 
yet fully proved themselves available as substitute methods, though the Californian 
systems of marketing their crops of deciduous and citrus fruits is a successful 
development in the right direction. Any improvement whatever must bo based 
either on an aggressive organization for producing interests or on a better organi¬ 
zation of municipal distribution. 

COMPETITIVE AND MONOPOLY GRAIN RATES. 

(Fart Second.) 

In the matter of transportation there is no greater fallacy than that which 
assumes that grain rates all over the country have fallen anything like tho rate 
on grain from Chicago to New York. Almost all reasoning on this subject takes 
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the decline in tlio Chicago-New York rate to represent tlio general decline through¬ 
out the eonntry. This is not the case, because the Chicago-New York rate is a 
competitive rate of the intensest kind. The rates to Chicago from the com and 
wheat fields of the cereal section are apparently monopoly rates to a certain 
extent, as most local rates are in comparison with through rates. The extent 
to which this partial monopoly rate can he enforced is very much limited by the 
fact that the railroads from the great interior grain markets cut into what is 
called each other's territory so generally ift to make the so-called monopoly rate a 
competitive rate between the farmer's shipping station and the central market. 
Nevertheless, rates from these stations to tlio central markets—like Chicago, 
Minneapolis, or Kansas City—have not by any means declined to the extent of 
reduction in rates from the central markets to the seaboard. The great gain in 
the past 15 years to tho consumer has been by the elimination of numerous 
charges at these central markets by concentrating the trade, and to the producer 
by the competition of these central markets themselves whereby the price tends 
to lie kept up to a higher level than otherwise. The fact that dealers or buyers 
of grain on a large scale have been able to get lower rates to the central market 
than small dealers or individual shippers is in itself no economic loss to the pro¬ 
ducer or consumer. It is a means to which railroads have resorted to get control 
of competitive traffic. It may be illegal in some resjieets. lmt it is none the less 
inevitable in the main, and more economical than the system it. tends to displace. 

BOYCOTT Itv UKAl.V IIRAI.KRS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

I l J nrl Smuitl.) 

One of the features of the grain trade deserving attention is the methods of 
local grain dealers'associations in boycotting the producers and dealers alike under 
the charge of what they are pleased to call ■‘irregularity "in trade. This irregu¬ 
larity consists mainly in not using the local warehouses or elevators for shipping 
grain, or in having no dealings with such as do not use these facilities. Evidently 
these associations have served excellent purposes in improving the distributive 
system; they have done much to get justice at central markets for the country 
shipper; and the absence of such associations would be a public misfortune to 
both producer and consumer, but in spite of these beneficial results there are evi¬ 
dences of their having exceeded their limits of economic usefulness in certain 
directions, as shown by documents given in the body of this report. Whether 
they have gone beyond the legal limits of rightful association remains for the 
courts to determine. 


BAIUtOAllS AND inlNTItV KI.KV ATI IKS. 

( I J nrl .Second. | 

A comprehensive inquiry was made into the relations of. railroads to tho 
country elevators in the handling of grain. If was found, as the report shows, 
that comparatively few of these elevators are under the control of the railroads 
themselves. Though located on tiieir land, the local elevators are almost entirely 
owned or operated on lease by three different classes of interests: First, by local 
grain dealers; secondly, by the warehouse companies, whose central office is at 
the primary market; thirdly, by a comparatively small number of local fanners’ 
associations. The Line Elevator Company and tho Local Grain Dealers’ Associa¬ 
tion constitute the two main features in the local elevator management. No 
evidence was presented or found that these two interests acted together in any 
way prejudicial to the producers on tlio basis of a mutual understanding. Each 
of these agencies, in a sense, overlaps the function of the other; hut again, each 
has a distinct commercial field, which tho other must regard as secondary. The 
local grain dealers operate with special regard to the hjifidling of the crop at 
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points of origin, while the Line Elevator Companies operate their local elevators 
only as adjuncts of their grain-trade operations at the primary markets. The 
producer naturally comes in contact with the local dealers more than with the Line 
Elevator representatives, and the relations of the two—the producers and local 
dealers—are not always amicable nor easily defined. The local dealer is inclined 
to regard himself as an indispensable feature of the trade, whereas the producer 
naturally desires to act independently, as in case of loading his own ears directly 
from the wagon. The full limit of ?ucli liberty is reached when this slower 
method of loading would result in car “ famines. - ’ A limit within which loading 
has to las done is set by the railroads. If that limit is too narrow, it tends to 
unduly favor the local dealer; if tooliberal.it requires a larger traffic equipment 
on the part of the road. Such appears to be the situation at the entrance of grain 
to the distributive process. 

COST OP SKIPPING CORN TO PRIMARY MARKETS. 

( 1‘urt Second.) 

On the cost of shipping corn to primary markets, the following figures show 
what proportion of the value in that market gcx‘s to the distributer and to the 
producer. The consumer's price for corn at Chicago July 25, MOO. was ;l!l cents. 
The combined expenses of distribution between producer and consumer from 
Hutchinson, Hans., to Chicago were 111.5(1 cents. The producer therefore received 
25.44 cents, the distributing expenses amounting to 114.8 per cent of the consumer's 
cost, and the producer receiving 05.2 per cent of that value. Substantially the 
same result occurs in the shipment from Salina. Kaus., to Chicago: that is. the 
expenses of distribution lietween farm and primary market are equal to one-third 
of what the consumer pays for corn in Chicago, and the producer gets the other 
two-thirds. The result differs little for three other shipping points in Kansas to 
Chicago. Of 111.5(1 cents, 2 cents go for local charges and the balance for freight 
and handling to Chicago. Shipments of corn from Illinois points to Chicago 
show a much lower cost of distribution. From Media, Ill., to Chicago the com¬ 
bined expenses of distribution on July 25 were 8 cents per bushel for corn. The 
value of corn at Chicago was 3!) cents, so that the producer received 31 cents, the 
expenses of distribution amounting to 20.5 per cent of the consumer's cost, and 
the producer receives 79.5 per cent of the consumer's cost. The shipments from 
Benson. Ill., show a somewhat lower cost of distribution, where the proportion is 
16.3 per cent of the consumer's cost, but the two shipments show that the average 
expenses of marketing Illinois corn in Chicago would probably not be much 
higher than 20 per cent of the Chicago value —that is, one-fifth of the cost to the 
consumer goes for carrying the product and about four-fifths of the value goes to 
the producer. According to the special report of the corn movement to Chicago 
that market has undergone a change of great advantage to the producer. Practi¬ 
cally all grain that comes to the central market is purchased by the dealers at the 
local markets. The farmers rarely ship any grain on their own account. All the 
dealers at these local markets are constantly in touch with the central markets. 
They receive quotations by wire every day. so that they know the prices of grain 
in Liverpool, New York, and Chicago. Formerly the majority of these buyers 
shipped to commission houses located at the central market, but latterly this 
practice has been largely abandoned. The large grain concerns deal directly 
with the local dealer, and their familiarity with the rapidly changing rate situa¬ 
tion enables them to put grain into any one of the great world markets with the 
greatest economy in cost of transportation and handling. This is chiefly owing 
to the adjustment of freight rates. The difference between handling by commis¬ 
sion through Chicago for exports and the through rato on grain is about 3 cents. 
This difference is sufficient to give the trade which can command it, as against 
any one which cun not, the mastery of the whole shipping situation. 
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EFFECTS OF THIS SYSTEM ON PRICES. 

(Part Second.) 

The effect of this system of handling grain on farni-jirioes seems on the whole 
to he favorable to the producer. It has been said, with much confidence, that the 
consumer gets all the benefits of improvements and.reductions in transportation 
facilities. The truth of this statement is doubtful. The system of transportation 
which takes the grain from the local station to the.foreign consumer brings to 
the door of the producer the most active kind of competition on the part of buyers. 
The producer stands on the outer circle of the world’s grain market, and the dis¬ 
tributer meets him there by proxy in the local dealerithroughwliom he telegraphs 
his bids, often hour by hour throughout the day. In those bids the pressure of 
the world’s combined demands is reflected. A dozen leading primary markets 
in the field for the same grain make it practically impossible under such a state 
of things for the distributer to prevent the producer from profiting by the reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of marketing this product. The effect, therefore, of reduction in 
the expenses of distribution under existing conditions of the competition of cities 
for the grain trade is to raise the level of the prices to the producer. 

GRAIN, COAL, AND COTTON RATES COMPARED. 

(Part Third.) 

The general course of grain rates as compared with farm prices is shown in a 
diagram giving the tendency from 1880 to 1807 (p. 61). The average rates per 
ton per mile over five leading railroads connecting the grain districts with Chicago 
are given and then compared with the cost of prices of corn and wheat. The 
decline in railroad rates over the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad for 
all traffic was from 1.07 cents per ton per mile in 1881) to 0.784 cent in 1897, show¬ 
ing that railroad rates have declined almost parallel with the prices of corn and 
oats, and substantially also parallel with the farm prices of wheat. Very much 
the same may be said of rates on the Chicago and Alton Railroad and on the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway. On the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway the rates have declined 
a good deal more rapidly than on the other three roads, largely because those roads 
have, in a measure, been influenced by conditions affecting lake traffic, which do 
not in a similar way influence the other roads mentioned. For example, their rates 
to Chicago would have to tie low enough to divert grain from Duluth and Superior, 
from which points grain can be somewhat more economically forwarded east¬ 
ward than from Chicago. On the whole, it appears that grain rates and farm 
prices have, during this period of 17 years, acted with a remarkable degree of sym¬ 
pathy. A comparison of grain-road rates with those on four coal roads and four 
cotton roads brings out the fact that both of these classes of carriers have reduced 
their rates in the period under consideration to a greater extent than have the 
grain roads. The Lehigh Valley road reduced its rate per ton per mile 51 per 
cent between 1880 and 1807; the Pennsylvania Railroad reduced its rate 54 per 
cent; the Norfolk and Western, 70 per cent; and the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, 44 per cent. The greatest reduction in grain rates during this period 
was 42 per cent, and the difference between the level of rates on the grain roads 
in 1880 and 1807 is much less than the difference between the level of rates on coal 
roads between these two limits, 1880 and 1897. On cotton roads the rate per ton 
per mile has been reduced from over 51 per cent on the Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railroad to 86.6 per cent on the Mobile and Ohio. The Central of Georgia reduced 
the rate from 1880 to 1897, 60.4 per cent, and the Southern Railway 54.8 per cent. 
The difference in the decline of rates betwsen grain roads on the one hand and 
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coal and cotton roads on the other is probably explained by the fact that the 
downward tendency of railway rates in grain territory had been going on from 5 
to 10 years prior to 1880, whereas the reduction in rates on the coal and cotton 
roads has very generally been the result of influences which operated almost 
entirely between the years 1880 and 1897. 

THE THUNK LINK AND GULP GKAIN MOVEMENTS. 

( Ptirt*8econd .) 

Tho rail movement from primary markets eastward and southward to the 
Atlantic coast and the Gulf ports has evidently settled down to a division of 
traffic between the trunk lines and the Gulf lines. The winter wheat belt has 
shifted sonthwestwardly to such an extent as to put some of the area of wheat pro¬ 
duction about as far away from the Gulf ports as from Chicago. If it is not exactly 
the case at present that the wheat center is equally near the lakes and the Gull', the 
tendency is decidedly in that direction, and in case of a light crop on the northern 
side of the spring wheat and winter wheat belt, and a heavy crop on the south side 
the advantage in transportation is much more likfdy to be in favor of the roads 
reaching to the Gulf ports. This movement of wheat as well as coni is being 
aided by the increasing importance of the Gulf ports as distributing centers for 
such products and tropical supplies as enter the United States by way of New 
Orleans, Mobilo, Galveston, and other Gulf ports of entry. We may, therefore, 
look forward to an increase in the volume of grain trade as well as flour with the 
jiorts on the Gulf of Mexico. The loss of prestige on the part of New York in the 
grain trade is partly apparent and partly real. New York traders handle more 
grain than formerly between primary markets and Europe by way of ports north 
and south of New York, because, commercially speaking, the grain moves more 
economically than it can be moved under existing charges by way of New York. 
Chicago relies more largely than ever on Canadian facilities to reach Europe. 
Taking Boston and Montreal together one wonders why grain moves at all through 
the port of New York with its antiquated methods of handling still maintained by- 
leading carriers at that port. The recently formed pool to divide grain traffic 
among trunk lines reaching New York will avail little. Tho cost of traffic in 
grain, as in everything else, is determined by improvements in facilities for hand¬ 
ling the grain more economically than is shown by competing lines and points of 
shipments. The diversion of grain traffic from Buffalo to Montreal is an illustra¬ 
tion of this principle that the cost of traffic seeks the line of greatest commercial 
economy rather than that of the least physical resistance. Places may pride 
themselves upon natural advantages to their hearts' content, but business goes 
with the reduction of rates, regardless of prestige or physical position. The trunk 
lines of the United States will continue to carry grain, but they must be content 
to operate within the limits which the Canadian and tlxe Gulf competitors are 
likely to determine from time to time in their progressive improvement of the 
systems of handling export grain. 

EXPENSES OP MARKETING GRAIN AT ST. LOUIS. 

(1'ni't Senmd.) 

On the expenses of marketing grain in the interim - we have found that the 
producer receives for grain sent to St. Louis from 71) to 90 per cent of the price 
paid for consumption at that city. The percentage of value which goes to dis¬ 
tribution varies from 10 to 30 per cent. In these expenses are inclnded commis¬ 
sion for selling and freight from point of origiu to the St. Louis market. There 
does not appear to lie any considerable increase in the cost of marketing from 
noncompetitive points, indicating that, generally speaking, the territory tributary 
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to the St. Louis market is virtually competitive territory, so far as the different 
railroads as carriers seeking the grain aro concerned. This proportion of expenses 
to producers' value holds good for all kinds of grain. The marketing of grain at 
Kansas City shows a similar result, namely, that the cost of distribution varies 
from about 10 to 30 per cent of the price paid by the consumer. 

ECONOMIC IMPORT OF A VISIBLE SUPPLY. 

(Part Second.) 

A conspicuous feature of the American.grain market is the existence of a 
large visible supply during the greater portion t>f the year between harvests. 
Grain, especially wheat, passes out, of the farmers' hands early in the season, for 
good and sufficient reasons, and remains piled up as surplus stock in the country 
for distribution during the next nine months as the consuming world may 
require it. 

The depressing effect of this large stock of visible wheat upon the market, from 
the producers’ point of view, is inevitable; but it relieves the consumer and the 
trader, who stands next to the consumer, from anxiety as to where his future sup¬ 
ply is to come from. This is one of the causes for the low level of farm prices of 
wheat under the present methodical system of collecting the crop soon after the 
harvest and holding it ready for dispersal to whatever part of the world may 
want it most. Another factor in depressing American wheat prices is the fact 
that three-fourths of the world's wheat supply comes upon the market within 3 
months out of the 12. causing a congestion of stock, which determines the price 
.for the other II mouths of the year. The only uncertain factor in wheat prices 
after these !> months is found in the harvests south of the equator, which occur 
midway between the beginning and ending of American harvests. The Argen¬ 
tine harvest, for example, is a price disturber throughout the greater portion of 
the year, while the American crop is the greatest factor in the world's wheat 
market to give stability to present and future prices for consumers. If the world's 
weekly demand for wheat amounted, on the average, to 71 millions, and the 
American market has in stock at the same time several times as mnch, it is evi¬ 
dent that the existence of this stock must favor the consuming world as against 
the producer. The consumer, however, shares the advantage with the distributer 
who carries the stock and disperses it as required at such rates of compensation 
as the competitive conditions of modern trade, together with his individual fore¬ 
sight, enabled him to get for his services. It can not he shown that the producer 
is the victim of an uneconomical system of grain distribution. If he is the victim 
of speculative holdings of stocks of grain, he is always at liberty to increase his 
granary capacity and take a hand in the holding of stocks on his own account. 
It appears, however, that both in the interior and on the Pacific coast farmers 
find it best to dispose of their < rops of grain at an early date after harvest rather 
than to wait for a future rise. 

Another effect of the existence of a visible supply is to favor the introduction 
of economies in distribution by resort to handling on a large scale where abundant 
capita) can lie applied to the purpose. 

DEVELOPMENT op DOMESTIC DEMAND. 

(Part Second.) 

A still wiser policy, in the long run, consists in the development of a domes¬ 
tic demand for the grain products of the farm. The growth of dairying and the 
increase of cattle feeding as a means of disposing of com in the West and barley 
in California have enabled the producer to convert these cereal crops into a much 
more marketable fonn. The rise of local milling establishments, of local brew- 
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ing concerns, and other forms of demand which render the domestic producer 
independent of distributers have greatly increased the income of grain-raising 
communities and added much to the financial power which only a few years ago 
was very much wanting throughout the rural districts of the South and West. In 
spite of centralising tendencies in the milling interests at some places, local enter¬ 
prises of this kind are increasing throughout the cereal sections. 

COUNTRY CAPITAL MffVING ITS OWN CROPS. 

(Part Second.) 

A special inquiry into the money movement in its connection with the grain 
movement centering in Chicago indicates that the large money centers have less 
and less to do with the handling of the crop than in earlier years, and that a very 
great change has taken plaeo in the financial constitution of rural districts in the 
past several years, both east and west of the Mississippi. More than ever the 
rural sections do their own banking, so far as the financiering of the grain crop 
and other crops is concerned. 

SOUTHERN CONSUMPTION HAS RAISED COTTON PRICES. 

(Paid Third.) 

The commercial distribution of cotton has been radically influenced by the 
rise of Southern centers of distribution. It has generally been taken for granted 
that the cotton mills of the South have to pay for raw material the. New York 
price less the freight from the field to New York. The facts do not justify this 
conclusion. Cotton consumers repeatedly, if not generally, have to pay as much 
as or a little more than the New York price of spot cotton for what they require 
for their mills. Evidently, therefore, almost all of the gain resulting from the 
competition of Southern mills, Northern mills, and foreign mills for the cotton 
goes to the benefit of the Southern producer. We must remember that the 450 
mills, or thereabouts, in the South, together with the MOO Northern mills, are now 
consuming quite as much cotton as Great Britain consumes, so that the consump¬ 
tion of about one-third of the crop at home increases the eagerness of the foreign 
buyer to command an adequate supply. The whole cotton market, therefore, has 
been put under increasing tension from the consumers' side of the market by 
reason of the progress of Southern consumption, and the producer is the heir of 
nearly all of this advantage. This same tension of competition among consumers 
has forced out of existence a number of uneconomical methods of handling 
cotton, especially those of the more expensive forms of commission. A Southern 
buyer for foreign shipment in one of the Atlantic coast cities states that eompe- 
tition at times becomes so keen that the foreign buyer has simply to withdraw 
from the market. Buyers for Southern consumption frequently do not bid by 
adding a sixteenth, lint increase their bids by one-eighth, and sometimes even 
more recklessly, when a prospect of a rapid rise in price or of scarcity threatens to 
leave them without an adequate supply. All these influences indicate that the 
distribution of cotton takes place under conditions which are favorable to the 
producer. 

THE COST OF DISTRIBUTING COTTON. 

(Part Third.) 

The proportion of the value of cotton which goes to the producer and to the 
railroad appears to be highly favorable to the producer as well. In North Caro¬ 
lina the proportion that goes to the railroad for hauling a bale of cotton a distance 
of 20 miles is H per cent; the producer receives SIS} per cent when he does his 
own shipping, as he often does. For a distance of 50 miles the railroad receives 
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2.2 per cent of the value to the consumer, and the producer 97.8 per cent. For a 
distance of 100 miles the railroad receives 2.9 per cent of the value and the pro¬ 
ducer 97.1 per cent. For a distance of 200 miles the railroad receives 4.1 per cent 
for its services and the producer 95.9 per cent. This is for distribution within 
the State. The expenses of distribution from Alabama and Mississippi points to 
North Carolina mills show that the total cost of distribution, including commis¬ 
sions and freight, is 9.1 per cent of the wlue to the consumer, and the producer 
receives 9(19 per cent of what the consumer pays. For 1 cent per pound many 
interior towns in the cotton territory can put cotton into the ordinary course of 
transit and deliver it, through port of shipment iikEngland or on the Continent, 
at the consumer's mill. The handling of cotton by way of St. Louis as a market 
nets the producer from 83 to 87 per cent of its value. In shipping cotton to Japan 
by way of Galveston the distributer does the work for about 5.3 per cent of the 
cost to the consumer in Japan, and the producer gets 94.7 per cent of the cost to 
the consumer. 

At present, with the higii freight rates on ocean trade, a pound of cotton is car¬ 
ried from New Orleans to Chemnitz, Saxony, direct to consumers, for the com¬ 
bined expense of 1.25 cents. The expenses ai‘e shown in a statement in the body 
of the rejKjrt (p. 187). 

EXPENSES OP MARKETING LIVE STOCK. 


(Part Fifth.) 

Live stock, the second in value among the items of farm investment, performs 
functions in farm economy that materially affect the market. By means of live 
stock the producer adjusts production to the changes of the market; at one time 
by grazing, at another time by fattening on surplus grain, at another time by 
dairying. Marketing live stock from a distance at any of the four great cen¬ 
ters in the West involves a variety of exjienses, including commission, yardage, 
feeding en route, and freight. A steer that cost the slaughter house 875 is sent 
160 miles to St. Louis at an expense of $5.66, or 7.5 percentof the consumer’s cost, 
leaving 93.5 per cent for the producer. The producer seldom gets much if any less 
than 90 per cent of the cost to the consumer by shipping to this market. 

On live stock shipped to the seaboard cities the published rates have not (hanged 
since 1892, so that this feature of expense has been practically constant for East¬ 
ern consumers and for exporters. In exporting a 1,500 pounds steer from Ames, 
Nebr., the distributive expenses are 27 per cent of value of the steer in Europe; 
the producer in Nebraska gets73 pur cent of this value. 

As a rule, it may be stated that one-fourth of the foreign value of cattle goes to 
distributive expenses; oue-tentli of the value at interior markets goes for such 
expenses. Marketing cattle from, say, Nebraska points, in seaboard cities, is done 
at an approximate expense of 15 to 20 per cent of their value. 

Tho expenses of marketing a 1,000 [ annuls steer at St. Louis were analyzed still 
further to show the proportions that are absorbed by the railways, by commis¬ 
sions, and by maintenance charges on live stock. The results are as follows: 


Cmn[xi rimm of marketing e.r/ienses Inj dishtnees hi wed on a l,OOOzjxnind dresml-beef steer. 


RaOwny charges.... 
Commercial charges 
Maintenance. 


Kind* of expense 

100 miles 
from 
market. 

500 miles 
from 
market. 

1,000 miles 
from 
market. 


Pur cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


60 

78.3 

85 


37.5 

16.3 

11 


2.5 

5.4 

4 


100 

• 

100 

100 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

(Part Sixth .) 

The entire development of dairying shows marked tendency toward a division 
of the industry between the milk trade on the one hand and the creamery system 
of local manufacture of butter on the other. The milk trade—the second in 
magnitude among dairying interests—ij much in need of improvement from the 
producer’s side of the trade. The expenses of distributing a 40-quart can of 
milk to tenement families in New York City are 68 per cent of its cost to the 
consumer, the producer receiving 32 per cent of that value. The wholesale price 
to producers is nominally much higher than what the producer really receives, 
because the wholesale rate is subject to deductions for station charges, etc. Milk 
which is quoted at 2.75 cents per quart netted the producer from zone 0, who 
shipped to the New York market, 21 per cent less, or only 2.175 cents per quart 
after deductions were taken off. 

The freight rates on butter from the West have not changed to any consider¬ 
able extent in recent years. From Elgin, Ill. k the great creamery center, to New 
York, the identical rate is in force now that was charged in 1880. Therefore 
much of the talk about the universal and continuous decline of railway rates is 
not based on fact. The diagram (Part Sixth) illustrates the relation of rates on 
butter and prices for butter of the Elgin grade from 1880 to 1000. The noticeable 
feature is that for later years prices tend toward an all-year-rouml level and do 
not show the variation between summer and winter prices of 20 years ago. 
Prices of butter are lower but more regular. The best prices are paid for East¬ 
ern butter sold to private customers, to whom it is expressed from producer to 
consumer direct,without middlemen of any kind having a hand in its distribution. 
On this account Eastern butter could not be profitably exported; the lower-priced 
butter from Ohio and farther West has to bo depended upon for foreign markets. 
The low price of American butter in foreign markets is not hard to account for 
when we remember that 12 per cent of what was exported from New York in the 
year 18911-11)00 was returned to this country again as in some respects below the 
commercial standard it was represented to be. 

On the cost of distribution of Elgin butter it may be said that the standing dif¬ 
ference in the wholesale price between Elgin quotations and Philadelphia quota¬ 
tions is 1 cent per pound. If butter sells at Elgin at 20, its Philadelphia equivalent 
is 21 cents. If the consumer pays, as a rule, 25 cents, on this basis the whole out¬ 
lay per pound is 5 cents between the Elgin producer and the Philadelphia con¬ 
sumer—that is, 20 per cent of the value to consumers goes to distributive expenses, 
and this is most probably divided up about equally between transportation and 
commissions on the ono hand and profits of retailing on the other. 

COLD STORAGE ANI) PRICES. 

(Part Seventh.) 

The part of cold storago in improving prices to producers and consumers is 
that of evening out the course of prices by laying up stocks when the supply is 
too abundant to maintain prices and by marketing these stored-up stocks when 
the supply is too small to prevent a rise in prices to consumers. This new factor 
in farm prices and consumers’ prices is an important one, destined to develop¬ 
ment which will improve materially the system of marketing certain products of 
the farm. 

EXPENSES OF MARKETING TOBACCO. 

(Part Eighth.) 

The expenses of marketing tobacco in the South are as follows: From North 
Carolina planter to Richmond (Va.) consumer, by way of warehouse market, 
with bonded inspection, the distributive expenses are 14.3 per cent of the host to 
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tho consumer; the producer gets the di£ferene,e, 85.7 per cent. Without bonded 
inspection the producer gets 88.4 per cent on the grade of tobacco in question. 
(See Grade A in report.) On higher grades the producer’s receipts net him as 
high as 94.8 per cent. (See C grado, costing 80 cents per pound, in report.) Gen¬ 
erally tlie producer receives net between 85 and 95 per cent of the cost to con¬ 
sumer at the factory. 

EXPENSES OF MAKKF.TINO WOOL. 

P 

(Part Ninth.) 

Western wool reaches the Eastern manufacturer at Philadelphia at a cost of 
from 3 to 4 cents per pound. At 30 cents per pound to the Philadelphia factory 
the distributing agencies would receive 80 per cent of its value and the producer 
80 per cent, at a cost of 4 cents per pound for distribution. At a cost of 3 cents 
distributors would receive only 15 per cent and producers 85 per cent of its value 
to consumers. If the price falls to 16 cents to consumers the distributive 
expenses would amount to 25 per cent of its value, and the producer would get 
75 per cent. 

DEFICIENCY OF PUBLIC MARKETS. 

(Part Tenth.) 

Selected cities show the expenses of distributing various articlos of domestic 
consumption. The schedules of expenses explain themselves. The striking fea¬ 
ture of these results is the low proportion of the cost to consumers that goes to 
producers. Furthermore, the absence of public markets administered in the 
interest of producers and consumers, and not wholly in the interest of distrib¬ 
uters, is a noteworthy feature of American city markets. The poor have to bear 
a heavy tax on account of the lack of public markets well managed. The experi¬ 
ence of New York is typical. The commissioner of markets there says: 

••The original scheme was to establish a common ground for the producer and 
purchaser, and thus obtain food products cheaper than otherwise: but the practi¬ 
cal management of them has lieen a failure. Stands are now let by the city at a 
nominal rate and relet to the stand owners, who have to pay substantial prices 
for them. The purpose is defeated, and the middlemen make money out of them 
without rendering any lienefit.” 

Such markets as those which prevail in the towns of eastern Pennsylvaniamake 
the expenses of living materially lower than the system of expensive corner stores, 
whose proprietors the community supports because there is no foresight in the 
municipal policy. 

On the whole, nine-tenths of our cities are behind the distributive experience 
of the iH'st-fed communities for want of proper facilities for bringing producers 
and consumers together at some convenient place or places at regular times. 

TIIE PRODUCER'S POSITION IN CITY MILK MARKETS. 

(Part Eleventh .} 

The milk trade in cities is, on the whole, conducted more advantageously to 
both consumers and producers in smaller cities than in the larger ones, so far as 
price is concerned. Producers for large city markets, unless they have alterna¬ 
tive facilities for converting milk into butter or cheese, are so much at the mercy 
of the wholesale trade that the producer may lie selling milk below cost just 
because he has no other way of utilizing it than sending it to the city. The rem¬ 
edy for this is association of producers to make better terms with wholesale con¬ 
tractors and a judicious development of creamery facilities or farm dairying side 
by side with wholesaling milk for the djiily city supply. The expenses of dis¬ 
tribution are detailed in this part of tho report. Generally, however, the pro¬ 
ducer’s position in supplying milk for cities is in need at ilnprovement. 
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COST OF MARKETING BROOM CORN. 

(Part Twelfth.) 

In the broom-corn trade Illinois is the leading State, and Evansville, Ind., one 
of the leading markets at this date. At a cost to the consumer of $68 per ton the 
cost of distribution from the Illinois farm to the Evansville factory is $8 per ton— 
$2 for local buyer’s charge, $4 for freight to Evansville, and $2 more for hauling 
and storage. The producer thus gets 88 per cent of the value to the consumer 
and the distributers get 12 per cent. 

EXPENSES OF MARKETING HAY. 

(Part 'Thirteenth.) 

The cost of marketing hay at New York from up-State producers is high, the 
producer receiving but 60 per cent of the value to the consumer, on the basis of 
our figures obtained at New York, at first hand. At Kansas City the producer 
receives from 38 to 56 per cent of the cost to the consumer; at St. Louis, from 56 
to 83 per cent; at Macon, (4a., from 50 to 50 per cent of the Chicago price, but pos¬ 
sibly not more than 40 per cent of what the Southern consumer pays. 

THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT TRADE. • 

(Part Fourteenth.) 

The most noteworthy development in the direction of improving the system of 
marketing fruits and orchard products is that of the California growers of the 
products peculiar to that section of the country. The results of their experience 
are well worthy of study by all producers interested in better commercial methods 
of reaching the consumer. The rate of transportation in oranges is about 60 cents 
per box from California to all points east of Colorado; to London it is $1.60 per box. 
Boxing and cartage cost 35 cents per box; commission, 10 cents, and refrigeration 
from April to November 25 cents, making a total of $1.60 for distribution to the 
wholesale dealer. The price to the consumer depends so much on quality and size 
that it is difficult to fignre his share in distribution. If, however, the fruit dealer 
pays $3.20 for a box of oranges, which he sells at the rate of two for 3 cents, or 
$3.60 per box containing 240 oranges, he makes 40 cents on the box, which is all 
that many of the comer fruit stands make. Allowing that the producer gets $1 a 
box net, we have $2.60 as distributive expenses of all kinds, or T2 per cent. The 
producer gets the difference, or 28 per cent, of the consumer's price. This cor¬ 
responds approximately with the results reached by siiecial inquiries made in 
several cities. 

On the cost of marketing vegetables the results are found in the schedules 
under this section. Roughly grouping these results, vegetables on the average 
cost fully 50 per cent of their value to consumers to bo distributed from producers 
to consumers in cities without public markets. 

DEFECTIVE FEATURES IN AMF.RICAN DISTRIBUTION. 

(Part Fifteenth.) 

There are certain special features in our system of reaching markets that make 
the methods burdensome to producers and consumers alike. First, the expenses 
of hauling are high. We do not utilize our intermunicipal trolley lines to any 
extent for supplying markets with fresher and more varied kinds of farm prod¬ 
ucts, such as vegetables and fruits. Here lies an undeveloped resource. Our 
roads are poor, and it is too expensive to use them often. The average expense of 
hauling farm produce to the primary shipping point in West Virginia is over $4 
160 a —01 - i 
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per ton. Farmers can hardly prosper at this expense, nor can consumers get what 
they would otherwise consume. 

Our retailing system in many smaller towns in the East is preying on consum¬ 
ers and producers for want of a public market where consumers and producers 
could meet and deal directly. While there is a necessary and a legitimate sphere 
for the retailer, the class is more prone to multiply its numbers than any other part 
of our distributive arrangement. Public; markets will tend to eliminate the use¬ 
less members and improve the services of the survivors, but no community should 
depend solely on its retailers alone for handling its supply of farm products. If 
it does so, it does it at the heavy expense of* the p*or and the less capable class of 
consumers. 

The consuming public is far behind scientific progress in the matter of its choice 
of foods. Vegetable foods could in many cases be substituted for animal foods at 
much less cost to consumers, thereby stimulating the demand for the less expensive 
foods. A watchman's family in New York, for example, paid $5.69 for animal 
food, whereas they could have bought with $1.25 the amount of vegetable food 
which would have afforded the same quantity and quality of nourishment. By 
educating the consumer the development of the demand for less expensive and 
the more economical food supplies may be accomplished. 

The following gentlemen served with much credit as special agents at different 
places where inquiries were made: 

Mr. Cuthbert Powell, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. E. S. Tompkins, St. Donis, Mo.; Mr. 
James Peabody,Chicago,Ill.; Dr.C. E. Peck,Chicago, Ill.; Mr. N. I. Stone, New 
York City; Mr. W. G. M. Stone, Denver, Colo.; Mr. Will Owen .Tones, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mr. John C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. James B. Hunnicutt, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Mr. John llart,Nntley,N. J.; Mr. S. A. Roach, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. E. W. Wright. 
Portland, Ore.; Mr. Levi Chnbbuck, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Henry A. Forchheiiner, 
Mobile, Ala.; Mr. D. Brugman, Little Rock, Ark.: Mr. Dean Gordon, Wichita, 
Kans.; Mr. J. F. Jackson, Riulimond, Va.; Mr. H. J. Bass, Durham, N. C.; Mr. 
WilliamM. Hardcastlc, Washington, D. C.; Mr. N. F. Porter, New York City; Mr. 
J.Halleck Crowell, York, Pa.; Mr.D. W. Willson, Elgin,111.; Mr.Sam C. James, 
Evansville, Ind.; Mr. Joseph D. Morten,Cincinnati,Ohio; Mr. Vories P. Brown, 
San Antonio,Tex.; Mr.M.T.Smith,Richmond,Va.; Mr.E.0.Hubbard,Milwau¬ 
kee, Win.; Mr. L.W. Zatman, Grant Park, Ill.; Mr. A. A.Munro.Makison, Wis.; 
Mr. Will Payne,Chicago,Ill.; Mr.F.C.Friedlander,San Francisco,Cal., and Mr. 
Walter Whaiely. Croze t, Va. 

Mr. H. W. Holmes, New York City, served acceptably in the capacity of stenog¬ 
rapher and typewriter, and Mr. H. Kaplan, of the same place, performed difficult 
clerical duties. To many others not mentioned by name the thanks of the Com¬ 
mission are equally due for their part in the results achieved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John Franklin Crowell, E.vperf Agent. 


Washington, January it, 1001. 
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I. THE FARM SURPLUS—THE SUBJECT OF COMMERCIAL DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION. 

Thore were,by the census of 1890, 4,504,(>4t farms in the United States. The 
value of the products of these farms for the previous year of IKS'.) was estimated 
at $2,460.107,454—in round numbers, 2,500 million dollars—representing a capital 
of, approximately, 16,000 millions in farm valuation. The average income of the 
American farm was at that time $55!) per annum. 

Of these 4J million farms practically every one produces a surplus product of 
some kind or quantity which passes into the distributive system on its way from 
producer to consumer. The problem of this inquiry is to study the disposition of 
this annual surplus of the American farm. 

The distribution of the annual product of the American farm is a work of such 
magnitude as few are prepared to appreciate. Our phenomenal progress in man¬ 
ufacturing and in internal and foreign commerce has, in recent years, rather 
tended to overshadow agriculture as a phase of our material development. 

Up to the time of the civil war it was the fashion to think of ourselves as an 
agricultural people. Our great problems were then still agricultural in their 
essential character. They were the opening up of the interior lands, first by turn¬ 
pike, then by steamboats on rivers, then by canals, and then again by railroads, so 
that the surplus crops could be gotten to the consuming centers of population in 
the East awl in Europe. We were, until the civil war, mainly occupied in distrib¬ 
uting the population over the public lands and in making the internal improve¬ 
ments which this expansion required. From 1865, the end of the war, to 1875 the 
expansion of the agricultural domain was the dominant feature of our material 
development. 

Within the next 20 years (1875-1805) this policy bore fruit in giving tho United 
States the foremost position among agricultural peoples. Our cereals, our live 
stock, and our cotton were trebled, and we sent three times as much to supply other 
peoples as was formerly the case. 

In spite of all progress made in other departments of economic enterprise, the 
United States of America had hitherto been primarily an agricultural country. 
Our chief importance to the world consisted m the fact that wo were first of all 
the producers of the raw materials for feeding, clothing, and employing the con- 
•unung populations of other nations. 
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a. THE AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS AS MEASURED BY EXPORTS. 

If the value of an industry can he measured by the surplus it can spare for 
export, then agriculture continues to rank first among American industries. For 
the !> years from 1804 to 1808 this exported surplus averaged §068.5(16,301 per 
annum, as follows: 


1N1M. 

ism, 

ism. 

t«>7. 

180S. 


< itmpitmlitr rulin' of niji'icnlhiral rrporh for Jmvl. i/run 


Value of 
agricultural 
„ exports. 


8636, 033,747 
f>5S, :w.v%i ! 

574 , 398,204 ! 

689,755, 193 
sr»s, 507, 942 


Year. 


Annual average 


663,536,201 


mj-isos.' 



Per cent 

Value of all 

of agri¬ 

exports. 

cultural 


exports. 

•w», 204,937 

73.21 

793,392,599 

70.3* 

KM, 200,4*7 

66.51 

1.032,007, (Mi 1 

OH. 84 

1,210,291,91:1 ! 

70.93 

953, 619,508 

69.58 


• Distribution of agricultural exports, page 13. 


The later returns show that in spite of the expansion of our foreign trade in 
manufactures our primacy is still agricultural. The following table gives the 
principal class of farm products for the fiscal years 18951 and 1900. 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department reports details of agricul¬ 
tural exports for the fiscal year ended June 30.1900, from which the figures in the 
following table have been obtained. The foreign trade of the United States dur¬ 
ing that period was the largest in its history, the total imports amounting to 
§849,714.670; total exports, §1.394,186.371; the total foreign trade aggregating 
§3.343,901.041, as against §1,931,171.791 for the fiscal year 1899, §1,847.531,984 for 
1898, and an annual average fer tile five years, 1893 to 1897, of §1.655,753.040. This 
showing is due very largely to the increase in exports, those fertile fiscal year 1900 
having exceeded the imports by §544,471.701. The figures in the subjoined table 
refer only to the principal agricultural products, many items of minor importance 
being omitted: 1 

Dnimxtie t.ijnirl* of principal in/riculluriil proilti'is from thr I nih il State* for Jw'til i/rarx 

i<mo nmi mod. 


im. j luoo. 




Quantities. 

ValtifS. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Animals, live: 



Dollar*. 


Dollar*. 

Cattle. 

number.. 

389,490 

30,516,833 

396,977 

30.623,768 

Hubs. 

_do_ 

33,031 

227,211 

50, 975 

392,7,58 

Horses. 

....do.... 

•15,778 

5,444,312 

61.709 

7,612,0,56 

Mules.•. 

—do — 

6,755 

516,908 

43,340 

3,919,178 

Sheep.. 

....do.... 

113,286 

• 858,555 

125,552 

732,870 




322,037 


284,461 

ltairv products: 




Butter. 

.pounds.. 

20,247,997 

3,268,951 

18,262,238 

3,142,378 

('hues*:. 

— do— 

38,198,753 

3,316,049 

f S, 375,862 

4,939,255 

Ebb». 

..dozen.. 

3,693,611 

641,385 

5,910,162 

982,421 

Beef products. 

.pounds.. 

176,030,644 

34,087,614 

523,285,625 

42,169,918 

Hog products. 

...do.... 

1.700, 410,362 

110,379,574 

1,555,211,617 

112,972,916 

Wool. 

_do_ 

1,683,419 

237,350 

2,200,309 

387,239 

Bread-Stuffs: 






Bariev and products. 

bushels.. 

2,267,403 

1,375,274 

23,661,662 

11,216,691 

Buckwheat. 

—do— 

1,533,980 

846,028 

425,822 

254,847 

Com. 

_do_ 

174,089,094 

68, 977,448 

209,348,273 

85,206,389 

Corn meal. 

.barrels.. 

791.488 

1,775,868 

913,782 

2,148,410 

Outs and products. 

bushels.. 

33,531,362 

11,083,528 

45,019,202 

14,052,410 

Rve and products. 

...do.... 

10, J09,822 

5,951,093 

2,382,012 

1,456,812 

Wheat. 

. . .do — 

139, 132,815 

104,269,169 

101,950,3.51 

73,237,040 

Flour .. 

. barrels.. 

18,485,690 

73,093,870 

18,697,825 

67,755,968 




4,621,833 



Bran, middlings, etc. 

— tons.. 

127,953 

2, 002j 588 

166,601 

2,638,638 

Cotton. 

pounds.. 

3,787,719,122 

210,089.676 

3,126,225,588 

242,988,978 

Cotton seed. 

...do.... 

34, 113,806 

197,023 

49.8.55,238 

346,2:10 

Oil eake ami meal. 

...do.... 

1,079,993, 479 

9,253,398 

1,143,701, M2 

11.229,188 

Oil. 

gallons.. 

50,627,219 

12,077,519 

46,902,390 

14,127,538 


1 From the Crop Reporter, August, 1900. ,* 
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Domestic exports of principal agricultural products from the United States for jisnd years 
1899 and 1900 —Continued. 


Rx|x>rta. 


Hops. 

Flaxseed. 

Oil cake mill meal 

(ilueose. 

Annies: 

Dried. 

(Jreen. 

Iliee and nruduel.s- 

< truss seed: 

Clover. 

Timothy. 

Starch. 

Sugar. 

Molasses and sirup ... 
Tobacco . 


...pounds.. 
.. .bushels.. 
...pounds.. 
.do_ 

.do.... 

_barrels.. 

...pounds.. 

.do_ 

.do.... 

. do... 

.do.... 

_gallons.. 

...pounds.. 


Total of principal agricultural ex¬ 
ports . 

Total of all agricultural exports — 


189! 

9. 

1900. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

[ Quantities. 

Values. 


J)oIhtrs. ' 


Dull ttrs. 

214-15,612 

3,020,114 

12,039,474 

1,707,000 

2,880,991 

2,815,449 

2,743,200 j 

3,475,417 

487,177,300 

5,277.744 

483, 130,182 1 

5,528,331 

229,003,571 

3,021,890 

222,901,159 ! 

3,000,139 

19,305,739 

1,215,733 : 

31,901,010 | 

2,217,851 

380,222 

1,210,459 j 

520,080 

1,111,056 

15,334,089 

118,809 

40.919,810 

000,710 

19,980,134 1 

1,204,922 

32,079,371 

2.379,372 

10,119,011 ! 

•192,710 ! 

15,078,1811 

505,758 

no, iu;i,77c 

2,292,843 i 

121,911.703 

2,004.302 

9,805,347 ; 

140, 177 j 

22,508,403 

1,015,092 

15,752,730 

1,910,241 ; 

15,072,114 

2,110,787 

'.is:!, 013,122 

25, 107,218 i 

311,055,453 1 

29,422,299 










781,776,112 


835.912,952 


The relative importance of agricultural exports for 18!I9 appears from the talile 
of comparative values. 


Comparative value of alt exports for the year ending dime no, lSU'.t.' 


Value. Percent. 


Agrieultural ex|»orts. 

. $781,999,009 

.i 338.007,794 

05.20 
28.13 


. 28,832,547 

2.39 

Forest. 

. 42.310,779 

3.51 
.50 


.! 3/281,559 




Total exitorts. 

. 1,201.128,134 

100 


I 


1 Monthly Summary, .lune, 1899. page 0011. 

Our exports of agricultural products still hold the rank of first magnitude, both 
in value and in volume. It is therefore certain that both for ourselves and for f< >r- 
eign consumers of our surplus products the agricultural function of this nation in 
the world's economy still transcends that of other economic interests combined. 
All other interests combined might be blotted out of existence with less sacrifice 
to ourselves as a people and with less suffering to the world as a whole than would 
be the case if our agriculture ceased to figure in supplying the world's recurrent 
wants. We are, after a century and a quarter of development, still a nation of 
farms. It is the farm as a socio-economic institution, rather than the factory, that 
constitutes the distinctive and fundamental feature in our industrial economy. 

3. THE FREE-FARM FAMILY THE PRODUCING- UNIT. 

The cereal crop in the United States is still the distinctive feature of rural 
industry, and the position of the producer of cereals in the United States is the 
outcome of historical conditions. Free land, free immigration, and free private 
enterprise in building railroads into the public domain, until millions of independ¬ 
ent producers poured their surplus into the channels of the world’s trade, where 
it now competes with that of all other surplus countries—these are the factors in 
national development which give the producers of cereals their present economic 
position. The economic policy of modern nations is beginning to lay more stress 
on the importance of rural prosperity as a source of strength in international 
competition. Equally positive has been the policy of industrial legislation to safe- 
gard the family as the wage-receiving unit among the laboring classes of large 
industrial centers. In t the study of our distributive system this factor is taken 
as a fundamental one. At the beginning stands the farm family as the produc- 
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ing unit. Its interest should always be equal with that of the consumer. The 
commercial movement is always conditioned on the producer's prosperity. It is 
not sufficient to say that the producer must get what he can. He must, on the 
whole and in the long run, get what is economically just. Otherwise, we put a 
premium on social revolution. The isolated position of the rural producer pre¬ 
vents him from utilizing concert of action to the extent that urban interests have 
always done. The individual household, which i» trie unit of agricultural entor- 
prise'in the United States, is the producer and the laborer’s household is the main 
consumer, whose economic positions thjs inquiry has constantly in view. This 
social institution—the tree-farm family—is the economic unit of rural prosperity. 

4. THK GROWTH OF CITIES AS CENTERS OF CONSUMPTION. 

This is essentially the standpoint of agriculture as a producing interest. Yet 
the producing interest is only one side of the economic development arising from 
the farm family. The other side is revealed in the marvelous growth of our cities 
as centers of consumption of surplus farm products. 

In the normal order of national growth the farm family produces a surplus of 
population as well as of products. Out of this surplus population the cities are 
first formed and then replenished. That portion of the farm family which is not 
required for the labor of the farm is freed to find a field where its labor will afford 
it a larger return. If it remained on the farm each succeeding generation could 
get but a diminishingsharo of the farm income, as the French peasant does to-day. 
Wherever the surplus labor of the farm can sell its services more advantageously 
to commerce or industry than on the farm, then and there centers for the con¬ 
sumption of farm products arise. The greater this aggregation of population in 
towns and cities the larger the consumption of surplus farm products, both in 
volume and variety. In the older states of Europe the consuming centers tend to 
outgrow the producing areas in their efforts to supply the means of subsistence. 
Hence the demand for American farm surplus. The extent to which the farm 
family can throw its surplus labor into the labor market of European cities is 
limited. Consequently this surplus is turned away from European cities to found 
new farm families in the New World. Therefore agriculture in the United States 
lias hitherto been differently situated, owing to its free lands. This free forma¬ 
tion of farm families goes on until the point of diminishing return per unit of 
labor in the farm household is reached. Then, again, the family reduces its labor 
force by throwing off surplus’ labor and substituting capital in the form of 
machinery. 

This tendency to substitute capital for labor is a characteristic of all modem 
agriculture, but preeminently of American agriculture. The United States 
stands in an altogether different stage of development as compared with that of 
western Europe. There the equilibrium between agricultural production and 
consumption by cities is wanting. The cities consume more farm products than 
the farms can produce at modem prices. This is more so in Germany than in 
France, whose agricultural policy leans more toward one of self-sufficiency. But 
in the United States this differentiation of the national population into rural pro¬ 
ducers and urban consumers of surplus farm products still, constitutes the funda¬ 
mental division of labor in our economic organization. In this development rural 
production and urban consumption are eomplemental functions. As the urban 
population increased, the producing area widened in the most favored direc¬ 
tions to meet the growing demands for farm products at home and abroad. 
Within the city itself markets arose and that economic class appeared which is 
occupied with the task of adapting the farm products as to quantity, quality, and 
timeliness to the wants of household consumption. In the country, stretching 
ever farther away from this aggregation of consumers, systems of transporting 
the surplus to the city arose. 

5. THE THREE INTERESTS IN COMMERCIAL DISTRIBUTION. 

This commercial system unites rural producers and urban consumers into a 
threefold nexus of interests. The system is, therefore, analogous to a bridge but¬ 
tressed on the banks of a stream that separates these producing and consuming 
communities, each of which seeks to meet the wants of the other, but can do so 
only through the agency of the mercantile system of distribution, which main¬ 
tains its prestige in economic society by virtue of its success in supplying the 
consuming community with the surplus of the producing community. 

Tlie distribution of the products of farih industry lias lteen a perennial subject 
of legislation, an endless occasion of class conflict, and a leading issue in the 
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annals of human enterprise. When, therefore, the question of the justice or 
injustice of an existing system of distribution comes to the front, the part not 
only of public safety, of popular contentment, and of encouragement to individual 
industry requires that the facts in the situation be resolutely faced without fear 
or favor. It then becomes necessary to analyze the conditions, so that its essen¬ 
tial features may be brought into relief and its incidental elements relatively 
ignored. Thus only may the mind judge, in the large, of the real issue, relieved 
of irrelevant factors. Thus only can the principles of prosperity bo grasped in 
the rapid succession of economic changes. Thus only can tho problems bo stated 
which arise when we attempt to apply these principles to existing conditions in 
this effort to reformulate a statement of national policy. In this effort to apply 
principles to conditions, the only policy which can finally prevail must result in 
a practicable adjustment of the several national interests one to another. Shell 
adjustment will be workablo only as it enables each and all to share equitably in 
the national rural income. And equitable sharing in the distribution of the annual 
income of agriculture means not only that none of the agencies of entenirise shall 
exhaust tho share of any other agency to the extent of impairing the efficiency of 
that agency, but that each shall profit by the prosperity of any other one. Manu¬ 
facturing, commerce, and finance can not prosper permanently at the expense of 
agriculture without tending to increase the cost of the raw materials and of labor, 
on which all these depend. Any such increase in cost lessens tin; competitive 
capacity of the nation as a whole with other nations. The holding of foreign 
markets for our manufactures and of foreign fields of investment for our financiers 
hinges directly upon the efficiency of our agriculture. 

The general problem of distribution looked at from within tho nation is one of 
adjustment of theso three economic agencies to the requirements of national 
prosperity. Theso agencies have been called into existence by historic forces. 
Their utility is undeniable, and hence their elimination is not part of our problem. 
But their internal organization and their external relations are questions which 
national policy has constantly had to reconsider. It was just such problems as 
these—problems arising out of the adjustment of agriculture to other divisions 
of economic enterprise—that first gave birth to and later developed the science 
of political economy. This science pointed out to statesmen for the first time the 
principles by which these national interests must be guided in order to guarantee 
prosperity at home and prestige abroad. To-day it is oven more true that the 
only scientific instrument known to modem peoples for correcting wrong eco¬ 
nomic tendencies and coordinating economic interests on sound lines of develop¬ 
ment is found in economic investigation. 

8. THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE SYSTEM. 

The first thing to be recognized in our inquiry is the naturo of the main fact 
under consideration. We have first to point out that the system of distribution 
of farm products is essentially a speculative system—a system of risks and adjust¬ 
ments of present and prospective resources to present and prospective needs 
among communities, local, national, and international. This system is not, 
moreover, a matter of recent invention. It is the product of our own economic 
history as a land-loving and city-building people. Stated in the form of propo¬ 
sitions, this distributive system presents itself as follows: 

I. The existing system of distributing that portion of the surplus farm products 
which is required for domestic consumption is the necessary outgrowth of the 
fundamental division of labor between town and country in our national devel¬ 
opment. 

II. This distribution of surplus farm products, regarded as a commercial sys¬ 
tem, is a development out of the constantly widening distance between the areas 
of surplus production and the centers of consumption arising from the territorial 
expansion of the United States. 

ill. The distribution of the excess of surplus farm products among the deficit 
nations of the earth—that is, the distribution of that portion not required for 
domestic consumption—involves so many elements of risk to capital and labor as 
to make this world-wide servico to society a distinctively speculative business, of 
an altogether too hazardous character for producers or consumers to render 
without subjecting society to still greater risks of providing a regular food supply. 

IV. These speculative risks, inseparable from the international distribution of 
surplus farm products, have inevitably reacted upon producing and consuming 
nations in such a way as to develop a new division of labor—that of capitalist- 
speculator, whose function it is to relieve both producer and consumer of the 
hazards of distribution, so that the surplus of one portion of the earth may regu- 
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larly bo supplied to tho deficient portion at such a price as will in the long run a 
little more than balance the gains and losses of this species of commercial enter¬ 
prise without unduly enhancing the cost to the consumer or unduly depressing 
the margin of profit to the producer. 

7. THE PLAN OF THIS INQUIRY DEFINED AND DEVELOPED. 

Tho first object of an expert inquiry is to ascertain the essential facts that per¬ 
tain to the conditions under investigation The second object is to state the lead¬ 
ing problems that arise out of tho relation of the several interests involved in the 
conditions being investigated. The third object is to indicate the working prin¬ 
ciples by which the solution of the problems may lie sought in the effort to find 
lilies of practicable adjustment of the several interests involved. The fourth 
object is to suggest some comprehensive policy which, under existing conditions 
and in the light of these principles, would seem to be most promotive of general 
prosperity. 

The object of this inquiry is to make analysis of the systems of distributing 
farm products for the purpose of ascertaining the bearing of such systems upon 
production and consumption. Tho main line of investigation concerns itself 
with the economic relations which any feature of the distributive system bears 
to the prosperity of the producer rather than to tho purchasing power of tho 
consumer. Economic theory in its more recent development lias laid most 
emphasis upon the interests of the consumer as the determining factor in giving 
value to the product of labor. Scientific inquiry has possibly on this account 
overlooked much of importance in the influence which tho distributive system 
has upon productive enterprise. It is undoubtedly true that no part of our eco¬ 
nomic organization has magnified its importance more than the agencies of com¬ 
merce have. Tho growth of cities as distributing centers from small towns to 
commercial emporia within the last quarter of this century illustrates how rap¬ 
idly the agencies of distribution have grown with the increase of consuming 
population on the one hand and the progress of agricultural production on the 
other. Farms have multiplied at an enormous rate since 1875, and the nonfarin- 
ing population has increased at a wonderful rate, at least doubling itself within 
this period. But neither of these developments can compare, with the develop¬ 
ment in the domain of commerce. 

Commerce may, for our purpose, be divided into two main movements: First, 
the distribution of the raw materials of rural industry from producer to con¬ 
sumer. The other division of commercial activity concerns itself with carrying 
manufactured goods back to tho producer of farm products, in which case the 
farm household becomes tlie consuming institution. 

The connection between the manufacturing establishment and the farm is a 
mercantile relation. The character- of this relation is such that the purchasing 
power of tho products of the farm, as well as of tile factory, depends very much 
upon the economical soundness of the distributive system. Any und uly expensive 
method of distribution, any retention of a belated method of handlingcommodities, 
any excessive use of capital or labor, any multiplication of intermediate agencies 
of trade, will tend to reduce the purchasing power of the products of tho farm as 
well as of the factory. These interests are so widely separated under the present 
organization of distribution that it becomes necessary to make inquiry at frequent 
intervals into the economic efficiency or inefficiency of this highly developed 
branch of our social service. Periods of agricultural depression have frequently 
forced such inquiry to the front. Periods of industrial revolution, such as the one 
through which manufacturing industries have now passed from tho small to the 
large form of industrial organization, have always made such inquiries a neces¬ 
sity of national prosperity. Not only, therefore, have the interests of individual 
classes, hut also the welfare of tho nation as a whole, required a periodical investi¬ 
gation of the soundness of tho distributive machinery. 

Of the two divisions of distribution mentioned above, this inquiry is concerned 
with that part of the process which is taken up with the disposal of the surplus 
products of the farm, with the relation of this system to the prosperity of agri¬ 
culture, and to the purchasing power of the producer. It is fair to say that the 
economical thought of tho nation is awakening to a clearer appreciation of the 
imiHu tance of improving the commercial relations of agriculture. Tho failure of 
the thousands of cooperative societies comprise so many criticisms of commercial 
conditions. It has become evident that rural prosperity means high rural pur¬ 
chasing power, and high rural purchasing power means economical access to cen¬ 
ters of consumption. Tho farmer is entiled to the lowest possible cost of dis¬ 
tributing his surplus consistent with natural advantages of shipment and the 
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ordinary profit on capitalized facilities of transportation. Every river and every 
port belongs as much to the producer of surplus farm products as it docs to the 
manufacturer and to the merchant, as an economical agency in finding a market 
for his surplus. Governor Black, of New York, clearly presented this right of 
the rural producer to the cheapest access to the world’s markets in his annual 
message of 1898 in the following declaration: 

“ It is said that the commerce tributary to New York City has been checked and 
discouraged by a too narrow policy prevailing there with reference to terminal 
facilities. If this is true that policy should bo corrected, no matter whether it is 
pursued by the city or by individuals. The facilities of New York belong not to 
the city or even to the State, but to the country. If by location she is the best 
point of shipment to foreign markets* for Western fanners, then her advantages 
should be open no more to a Broadway merchant than to a Kansas farmer:- and 
the rights of the latter should not be abridged by restrictions or charges which 
would drive him to Galveston or NewOrleans. Every citizen in this country has 
a right to get to the sea with his product, no matter whether ho lives on the coast 
or not, and he should not be subjected when there to unreasonable demands from 
those who have accommodations which he is obliged to employ."' 

8. POPULAR CONCEPTION OF COMMERCIAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Agricultural enterprise in the United States at the present time may be char¬ 
acterized as generally undercapitalized, in many or most parts undermanned, and 
still dominated by the historic tendency toward an increase of productive farm 
acreage. In spite of the fact that the best part of the once splendid public domain 
has been appropriated, and that comparatively very little good agricultural land 
remains open to settlement, it still remains true that this land movement is the 
key to the American agricultural economy. Legal preemption of land is a long 
ways from its economic development, and the proportion of unimproved to 
improved acreage already incorporated in farms is still so great as to make the 
laud factor by all odds the most important economic factor in the question of 
farm policy in the United States. The presence of undeveloped cheap lands, 
where labor and capital are scarce and dear, not only determines what kinds of 
products shall be produced; it likewise determines the level of prices at which 
all similar products must pass into the markets. The wheat, the corn, the live 
stock raised on that portion of the land which produces with the least economic 
outlay per unit of product still continues to determine the lower level of prices 
at which all such products shall pass into the world market. The upper level of 
prices, which is not reached so long as the productive output increases more rap¬ 
idly than consumption, is determined by that considerable portion of the crop 
which is produced with the maximum expenditure of economic resources. Farm 
prices range in the long run between these two levels. The price level in the 
domestic market follows closely the lower level of values fixed by the world mar¬ 
ket. So that, under historic conditions of very rapid expansion in production 
by increased area, the purchasing power of a unit of these farm products was 
more and more determined by the low-cost offerings of the entire world. This 
fact makes the agricultural situation in the United States a part of the world¬ 
wide system of distribution comprehended in the mechanism of the world mar¬ 
ket. The present position of land as an economic agent in supplying man with 
subsistence explains the low level of farm prices the world over. Land is now 
and has for many decades been the cheapest factor in the production of farm 

{ iroducts. The rate of interest on capital in recent times has been and still is too 
ligli and the wages of labor too expensive to enable agriculture to compete with 
commerce or manufacturing for command over these other two productive agents 
at the prevailing level of prices. Therefore national jKilicv lias made it easy 
since the middle of the present century to command cheap land as family prop¬ 
erty, to wait for the natural increase iii the farm household for the labor supply 
needed to take up the newer or improve the older lands, and to depend mainly 
on the progress of society to increase the capital value of farm property. 

The adjustment of the different parts of national society to the course of this 
development is, possibly, the mam economic keynote in American history. 
Throughout all this movement there runs a current of agrarian discontent. 
Wherever that discontent found expression in the past it took the form of agita¬ 
tion against an imperfect and inefficient system of commercial distribution. 

This view of the commercial system is not, therefore, a passing phase of rural 
opinion. It is a historic conviction which has taken successive shapes in public 


1 Report of the Now York Commerce Commission, 1900, p.4. 
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policy. Our financial history previous to the civil war is full of this conviction. 
It gave birth in more recent times, for example, to granger legislation of the 
Central and Northwestern States, as represented in the Potter law requiring rail¬ 
roads in Wisconsin to charge not above a fixed rate. It later took the form of the 
interstate-commerce act, and about the same time found expression in a still 
more general development—the antitrust actson the statute books of almost every 
State of the Union, except New Jersey and Delaware. For industrial and com¬ 
mercial corporations are primarily regulators of fhe relations lietween producers 
and consumers. Whatever the forms they take, or whenever they forco them¬ 
selves into public consideration, there is a permanent body of conviction which 
regards them as embodying the economic iniquity of existing systems for the dis¬ 
tribution of surplus farm values. So that, at the present day, there is probably 
no impression more deeply settled in the mindH ol the rural population of the 
United States than this, that tho existing system of distributing surplus farm prod¬ 
ucts between producers and consumers is so organized and operated as to yield 
a minimum return to capital and labor employed in agriculture and a maximum 
return to capital and business capacity employed in commercial distribution. 
According to this view the distributer pays the "producer only enough to make 
sure of a sufficient supply; to pay anything less than this minimum would not 
bring into market so much as the consumer is willing to pay for, and so would 
lessen the distributer’s volume of business; to pay anything more than the mini¬ 
mum would bring into market a supply in excess of what the consumer is willing 
to pay for, and so leave part of the supply on the distributer's hands. Within 
these two limits, of the willingness of producers to provide an adequate supply 
and of consumers to furnish a sufficient demand, lies the broad domain of com¬ 
mercial distribution, whose combined agencies tend to minimize the rewards of 
agriculture and maximize the profits of trade. Such is the current conception of 
distribution. 1 

The agencies of distribution ordinarily charged with finding a market for sur¬ 
plus farm products vary, of course, with the degree of development of tho dis¬ 
tributive system. Regarding them as a system of separate agencies, they may be 
divided into four main divisions. In the more complex mechanism of marketing 
this species of commodities there are (1; the local buyer or shipper from tho 
producing district to the centers of concentration or consumption; (2) the trans¬ 
porting agencies (railways, steamships, etc.) connecting the areas of production 
with the centers of population; (3) the commission merchants, warehousemen, 
and wholesale dealers who collect and disburse the stocks of the various products, 
and (1) tho retailer whose part is to supply consumers with these commodities in 
quantities and qualities to suit tho requirements of his particular class of cus¬ 
tomers. These four classes of distributers apparently comprise all tho interests 
that enter into the work of selling tho surplus crops of the farm. 

9. DEVELOPMENT OF SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION. 

The distribution of farm products lias to take into account the fact that the 
farm family is no longer the leading consumer of the products of its own labor. 
In the modern industry of farming, farming is for a commercial surplus. The 
total national farm income is made up of all the products of the farms in the 
United States for a given farm year. This aggregate is then divided into two 
portions, a minor portion of which is consumed or retained on the farm in the 
maintenance of life, labor, buildings, implements, machinery, and soil. The 
other greater portion constitutes the surplus products of the farm, and these are 
the portions that enter into the market. 

The farm market may be considered either in its most local sense, as a villago 
store where smaller portions of the farm surplus are frequently exchanged for the 
needs of the family; or it may be regarded, in the second place, as the f moreor less 
distant center of consumption, as in the case of city markets to which products 
are forwarded by wagon or by rail either from the farms directly or through 
local buyers who collect, grade, and pack the products for more distant shipment. 
In tho third place, the farm market is identical with the world market and the 
distance between the farm and the place of consumption may be as far apart as 
San Francisco is from Liverpool. The local market, the city market, and the 
foreign market are the three concentric circles of distribution which have grown 
up with the progress of the country. Each of these markets has its own influence 
in farm prices. 

1 Ex-Sonator W. A. Puffer ably formulated this popular conception of the producer’s position 
in his The Farmer's Side , his Troubles and their Relhedy. 
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According to this view the distributer pays the "producer only enough to make 
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bring into market so much as the consumer is willing to pay for, and so would 
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to pay for, and so leave part of the supply on the distributer's hands. Within 
these two limits, of the willingness of producers to provide an adequate supply 
and of consumers to furnish a sufficient demand, lies the broad domain of com¬ 
mercial distribution, whose combined agencies tend to minimize the rewards of 
agriculture and maximize the profits of trade. Such is the current conception of 
distribution. 1 

The agencies of distribution ordinarily charged with finding a market for sur¬ 
plus farm products vary, of course, with the degree of development of tho dis¬ 
tributive system. Regarding them as a system of separate agencies, they may be 
divided into four main divisions. In the more complex mechanism of marketing 
this species of commodities there are (1; the local buyer or shipper from tho 
producing district to the centers of concentration or consumption; (2) the trans¬ 
porting agencies (railways, steamships, etc.) connecting the areas of production 
with the centers of population; (3) the commission merchants, warehousemen, 
and wholesale dealers who collect and disburse the stocks of the various products, 
and (1) tho retailer whose part is to supply consumers with these commodities in 
quantities and qualities to suit tho requirements of his particular class of cus¬ 
tomers. These four classes of distributers apparently comprise all tho interests 
that enter into the work of selling tho surplus crops of the farm. 

9. DEVELOPMENT OF SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION. 

The distribution of farm products lias to take into account the fact that the 
farm family is no longer the leading consumer of the products of its own labor. 
In the modern industry of farming, farming is for a commercial surplus. The 
total national farm income is made up of all the products of the farms in the 
United States for a given farm year. This aggregate is then divided into two 
portions, a minor portion of which is consumed or retained on the farm in the 
maintenance of life, labor, buildings, implements, machinery, and soil. The 
other greater portion constitutes the surplus products of the farm, and these are 
the portions that enter into the market. 

The farm market may be considered either in its most local sense, as a villago 
store where smaller portions of the farm surplus are frequently exchanged for the 
needs of the family; or it may be regarded, in the second place, as the f moreor less 
distant center of consumption, as in the case of city markets to which products 
are forwarded by wagon or by rail either from the farms directly or through 
local buyers who collect, grade, and pack the products for more distant shipment. 
In tho third place, the farm market is identical with the world market and the 
distance between the farm and the place of consumption may be as far apart as 
San Francisco is from Liverpool. The local market, the city market, and the 
foreign market are the three concentric circles of distribution which have grown 
up with the progress of the country. Each of these markets has its own influence 
in farm prices. 

1 Ex-Sonator W. A. Puffer ably formulated this popular conception of the producer’s position 
in his The Farmer's Side , his Troubles and their Relhedy. 
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dncer of corn in the Central West ten or more years ago. But his outlook does 
not end there. While others were seeking a wider market for surplus corn tho 
farmer took to stock feeding and converted the corn into pork and beef at a greatly 
enhanced value over the market price for this cereal, to say nothing of the by¬ 
products of such conversion. A similar change in the cotton-growing economy 
lias come through the commercial use of cotton seed, but a still greater gain to 
farm value of products has been made in tho rise if cotton mills nearer to the 
sources of the raw material. The system of distribution of our cereals will not 
have reached its legitimate development until every farm product shall have 
found a higher value in a market nearer home than the foreign market is paying 
for it. Apart from the effect of protective laws in raising the level of farm prices 
at home above that paid abroad, the distribution of raw materials is always more 
expensive than that of the products derived from them. Dairying is possibly the 
best illustration of this principle of concentrating values of farm products liefore 
they enter the distributive process from producer to consumer. It seldom pays 
to ship butter from New England to Old England because the price received at 
luime is so high that shippers can nut make any profit on it by exporting. 

Surplus distribution, it is evident, has changed greatly in the course of a cen¬ 
tury. More and more the farm becomes a converter of simple natural values into 
higher commercial values before the actual process of distribution begins. Tile 
farm and the farm surplus cliange with the demands of the consumer. The rise 
of the speculative distributer is proof that the farmer has not found himself 
capable of discharging this distributive function. 

10. THE DISTRIBUTIVE FUNCTION OF SPECULATION. 

Why lias commercial distribution in the United States become so largely iden- 
tified with a speculative class of trading capitalists! 1 The answer is, that; it has 
been found best for the producing and the consuming interests of the community 
that the risks of distribution should be localized in a separate commercial class 
whose members arc in a position to inform themselves as to all the factors, past, 
present, and prospective, affecting the future course of prices. If the risks of dis¬ 
tribution fell upon the farmer, it would increase materially the risks of capital 
required and thus raise the rate of interest ho should have to pay as producer, 
because increased risks always raise the rate of interest. This would increase the 
cost of production and consequently tend to reduce consumption by rise of price 
to consumers. Such rise of privu beyond a certain point would reduce the vol¬ 
ume of trade. If consumers assumed the risks of distribution there would be 
very inadequate provision for tho future. Irregular supply of subsistence soon 
breaks down the economic efficiency of consumers, besides impairing their regu¬ 
lar consuming capacity as customers of the producer. Hence the community— 
producers, traders, and consumers—all suffer together. Regularity in supply of 
the means of subsistence is a great desideratum in economic welfare, but it is so 
automatic a process that we really do not notice liow it is accomplished. The 
work is done through the medium of a market price; a higher price brings forth 
more, a lower price brings forth less. Now it is the speculator who has to decide 
in advance on the price at which a regular supply will in all probability be forth¬ 
coming from producers in sufficient quantity to meet the regular requirements of 
the consumer. One speculator might place the future market price too high, 
another too low, but as a class they correct and check one another. It is to their 
interest as distributers to call forth all that the consumer will take, and no more. 
Speculators as a class are, therefore, interested primarily in a correct judgment, 
as much so as is either the producer or tho consumer of the product in which the 
trader speculates. If, for instance, the Liverpool wheat speculators should, 
through an error of judgment or calculation, set the price of May wheat 10 cents 
below the correct world price, the surplus stock would meanwhile be disturbed 
elsewhere until the shortage in the Liverjiool supply became evident from a rise 
in the price paid by consumers. This would bring some of the misdirected ship¬ 
ments to Liverpool, but not so much as if the blunder had not been made in the 
beginning; other places, whose speculators more correctly anticipated future 
prices, would supply themselves more fully than usual. Thus the volume of trade 
at Liverpool would be reduced by a valuation too low to bring an adequate sup¬ 
ply; tho consumer’s customary demand would be inadequately supplied at the 
undervalued price, and the total expenses of distribution increased by the defect¬ 
ive judgment of the speculator. 

These two kinds of services are peculiar to speculative distribution—the services 
of assuming tho risks that arise from changqp in the relation of demand and sup¬ 
ply , and the services of giving the right direction to the commodities available for 
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consumption. Even in famine-stricken India the Government regards specula¬ 
tive distribution of supplies as on the whole far more efficient than any bureau¬ 
cratic distribution could be. Without this, modem markets would be deprived 
of a very great share of their efficiency in serving producers and consumers. In 
fact, those who have thought out tho subject most thoroughly have found in this 
directive work of speculation tho chief justification for its existence. Where gov¬ 
ernment lias assumed even part of the risks of crop distribution, as in Russia, piles 
of Wheat rot in one section while people starve in the next. 

“ The central feature,” says Professor Emery, “ in tho economic organization of 
modem society is the market. From the point of view of the individual the 
production and distribution of commodities are carried on with a view to tlieir 
exchange. The regulator of exchange, and therefore of production, is value. 
Consequently the producer will expend his energies on such commodities as will 
have the greatest market value as compared with the expenses of production, just 
as the merchant will take them to the market where they will command the high¬ 
est price. But this adjustment of production and distribution according to 
values will be accurate only when he thinks he can get a return greater than his 
outlay. The merchant buys only when he thinks he can sell at a higher price. 
In both cases there is always the risk that before the production is completed or 
the side made the value of the commodity may fall. Similarly, there is a chance 
that it may rise. In the one case there is a loss, in the other a gain, to the pro¬ 
ducer or the merchant. Hence it may fairly bo said that tho test of the perfection 
(if the organization of trade is the promptness with which such changes are 
learned and the accuracy with which they are predicted. It is by a due appre¬ 
ciation of this fact that one comes to a realization of the importance of organized 
speculation. If it is found to be the means of making tho needed prediction, it 
will also prove itself the chief directive influence in the economic field in which 
it prevails.” 1 

Speculative dealings in farm products have then these three facts to consider: 
The distance between producer and consumer, concentration and distribution of 
surplus crops at tho right times and places, and the formation of a business judg¬ 
ment based on the ratio of the visible supply of the world's grain and cotton, for 
example, to the customary demand of its consuming communities. The scope of 
this task of forming a judgment upon world-wide conditions, and forming 
it accurately enough to stake millions of capital upon it, is perhaps the heaviest 
hazard in our whole modern economic organization of society. But some class 
of investors must do it, or consumers must pay a higher price for their product, 
and producers must be content to enter the market with fewer competitors ready 
to buy and carry their surplus. Producers and consumers together, without the 
speculative mechanism at work, would have to divide the risks of distribution 
between them. Neither of these interests is prepared to do this. Sound com¬ 
mercial policy is the best served by a rational division of distributive labor, in 
which economic freedom and economic responsibility arc equally respected. 

The economic services of speculative agencies engaged in distributing farm 
products are threefold: 

1. They localize industrial risks among a commercial class whose special func¬ 
tion it is to distribute surplus supplies over deficit times and places in such a way 
as to lessen the uncertainty of producers and consumers. 

2. They relieve producers and consumers from carrying a whole year’s stock, 
enabling the former to convert his crop promptly into cash capital and the latter 
to supply himself as his periodical needs may require without enhancing prices 
beyond the ordinary rate of risks and returns of such capital investments. 

3. Competition of speculative dealers tends more than any other force to reduce 
profits of these agencies to a minimum per unit of commodity handled. Released 
from other economic functions, it is to their interest to seek to reduce the risks 
of distribution to 'a minimum. By expert acquaintance with tho conditions 
that involve risks the hazardous elements are gradually limited if not entirely 
eliminated. 

U. WHAT MAKES FARM PRICES. 

By farm prices is here meant the net valuo of farm products to the producer 
upon delivery at the local market. When the farmer has shipped to a distant 
market, the net price is the price at the destination less cost of shipping and other 
charges incident to placing his products upon the distant market. Farm prices are, 
therefore, tho lowest prices for farm products. Everybody else pays more than 
the farmer receives. Between the farmer and the wholesale market the local 


1 H. C. Emory, Speculation on Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States, pp, 101--. 
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buyer generally intervenes. The price which the local buyer pays rises or falls 
with the demand in the wholesale centers to which the local buyer ships his sup¬ 
plies. The local buyer receives his prices from the wholesale centers through the 
dealers or commission men. The price to be paid the producer in the country 
for a given day is determined by the trade interests in the large receiving centers 
on the basis of commercial conditions. They act either individually or collect¬ 
ively in sending out their quotations to local buyers, stating the prices at whjch 
they are willing to receive products of the character in which they deal. 

Tho question wdiether dealers in such distributing centers act individually as 
linns or collectively as the representatives of the market taken as a whole at that 
place depends upon conditions which are constantly changing. Different dealers 
in farm products of the same kind have different classes of customers and handle 
different grades of products. Under such circumstances it is evident that tho 
motive for combination to control prices may be entirely wanting. The distinc¬ 
tively wholesale trade has always some such division of labor by which different 
firms confine themselves more or less to specific features of the trade. Wherever 
this is the case a combination to fix prices in general for a great variety of kinds 
and grades on farm products is practically out of the question. On the other 
hand, where a comparatively small number of traders handle the receipts from a 
given territory and are likely to come into competition one with another it is a 
fact that an understanding is frequently arrived at by which a price is fixed. 

Of course no such understanding can bo inflexible, because a failure to call 
forth a sufficient supply from farmers at a given price would result in the loss of 
customers supplied by tho wholesale trade of a given city. If, for example, a 
Pittsburg dealer in poultry is party to an understanding not to pay more than 11 
cents per dozen for West Virginia eggs, and that price fails to bring to the Pitts¬ 
burg market enough for him to supply the retailers whom ho regularly furnishes 
with eggs in 25 towns in western Pennsylvania, it is evident that he must either 
raise the price, in spite of the understanding with his fellow-dealers, or must go 
into a territory, such as eastern Ohio, where the farm price of eggs is consider¬ 
ably higher than in West Virginia. Hence, though a temporary understanding 
may exist to prevent competition within a given area on the part of tho wholesale 
trade for supplies, all such understandings must he based upon the capacity of 
the price to command a sufficient supply to enable each wholesale dealer to liohl 
his retail customers; otherwise the retailer would be obliged to turn to other 
wholesale dealers with whom he is apt to establish trade relations of such a char¬ 
acter as to gradually displace or actively compete with the house on which he 
had previously depended for his regular supplies. The maintenance of trade 
relations between wholesale and retail dealers rests very largely on regularity of 
supply and fair treatment in the matter of prices. 

Another fact makes it practically impossible for any important center of dis¬ 
tribution to depress farm prices. Even the wholesale dealer who depends on the 
daily rural supply to meet the demand of the retail trade is obliged to take into 
account the prices which other receiving centers are paying for the same products. 
The price at Pittsburg can not lie much lower, if any lower, than the price at 
Cincinnati in the territory where the two cities compete, nor can the Cincinnati 
price be for any length of time out of line with that of fit. Louis or Chicago, or 
with prices at the Atlantic sealward markets. I3y no possible arrangement can 
the wholesale trade in any one of these centers depress farm prices for any length 
of time much below what the other centers are willing to pay, beyond a slight 
advantage in freight rates which one may have over the others, and the competi¬ 
tion of theso markets in equidistant territory is usually so active as to bring about 
practically equivalent freight rates from tho farmer's shipping point to the com¬ 
peting markets. In fact, the greatest force in the distributive system making for 
reduction of distributing expenses of handling farm products is the competition of 
the wholesale markets in large distributing centers for the products of the farm 
originating in the territory from which two or more cities draw their daily sup¬ 
plies. A lower or a higher price in one of these markets than is offered in any 
other turns the tide in the direction of the other and practically eliminates the 
supply from the former market. A wholesale market which keeps itself out of line 
with other markets simply takes its own life by attempting to maintain an unduly 
low farm price. As a rule, then, it may be said that the necessities of .the retail 
trade for a regular supply from wholesale centers and the competition among 
wholesale cities for a regular supply from productive areas make it practically 
impossible for any single market to operato a combination to depress farm prices 
much below the level which the relations of supply anddemand justify. Although 
it may he true that a temporary depression/>f prices through combination occa¬ 
sionally occurs, it is equally true that in nine cases out of ten a decline in prices 
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arises from an undue increase in production or an undue decrease in consumption. 
Of course the wholesale trade is bent upon getting what it needs at the lowest 
possible price consistent with good quality. The wholesaler is not concerned with 
the question whether the producer is doing a losing business. In a conference 
between the milk producers supplying New York City and the New York Milk 
Exchange, which distributes a very large proportion of the milk consumed in that 
city, the producing interests attempted to explain that they were losing money in 
supplying milk to the exchange at 3 cents per quart. The Milk Exchange replied 
that at that price it could get all the millrthat was necessary to supply its custom¬ 
ers and that the question of whether the farmers of the live States lying around 
New York City could furnish milk at that price was not a question for tho con¬ 
sideration of tho distributer. The position of the distributer is always experi¬ 
mental. If, at a given farm price, a sufficient supply is forthcoming, the experiment 
is a success. If much less than a sufficient supply or much more than a sufficient 
supply is forthcoming at that price, then the experiment is a failure, because the 
deficiency in the one case results in the failure to supply the demand of consumers, 
and the surplus in the other case deteriorates in quality, decreases the profits of 
the distributer, or, where tho milk is disposed of at its butter value, as in Boston, 
still further depresses the prices to the producer. 

The conclusions hero arrived at apply especially to poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products generally. They amount substantially to this, that under existing con¬ 
ditions farm prices for these products are not determined by the combination of 
dealers in distributing centers, but are determined rather by the competition of 
distributing centers in their efforts to furnish a regular supply to the retail trade. 
There are features in the organization of the trade in these products which influ¬ 
ence tho level of farm prices in the course of the year. One of these is the more 
compact organization of dealers into exchanges. The other feature is tho influence 
of cold storage upon the prices of dairy products, poultry, and eggs. The organ¬ 
ized exchange tends to develop a solidarity of trade interests often overlooked in 
tile attempt to explain prices. Such a development of common interests does 
much toward steadying the course of prices from day to day. It aids in the exclu¬ 
sion of elements of speculative ventures within the range of this particular trade, 
and, most valuable of all results, it gives rise to a body of rules and regulations 
which facilitates the process of distribution from producer to consumer. All 
these services are of more or less value to productive interests and. therefore, are 
not to he overlooked in considering the influences in trade organization upon farm 
prices. 

There is much misapprehension on the exact function of commercial organiza¬ 
tion in the formation of prices. The best way to make clear how a group of 
organized wholesale traders in these products of tho farm influences farm prices 
is to describe the operations of a representative exchange. In a city of tho Cen¬ 
tral States which receives largely from Southern and Southwestern territory and 
distributes extensively to Eastern and Northern markets, a group of from ten to 
twenty wholesale dealers and commission merchants gathers every business day 
about 10 o’clock at a table reserved for their use in one corner of the floor of the 
chamber of commerce. While all staple farm products arc bought and sold hero 
by sample or otherwise, the group is concerned only with dairy products, poultry, 
and eggs. Before them on a blackboard arc placed the prices which prevail™! in 
New York, St. Louis, Pittsburg, and Chicago on tho previous day. On the same 
board is recorded the quantity of the products received, shipped, and on hand at 
these points. In addition to these are given figures of the export and import trado 
in these commodities. Any important changes in the weather in the territory 
from which supplies are received is noted and likewise recorded. If receipts are 
bought for storago or for distribution to consumers, the fact is reported as a 
feature affecting the course of prices. This comprises one set of facts of which 
the organized trade must first make itself master in order to understand tho gen¬ 
eral situation. These facts are, of course, obtained daily by telegraph for the use 
of the trade. 

The members of this little group bring to this gathering any factor of more 
particular importance to them; that is, their knowledge of the state of their own 
trade in this particular market and in the outlying consuming centers which are 
more immediately dependent upon this city for their supplies. Every large dis¬ 
tributing center must be relied upon daily to supply in many cases hundreds of 
small towns in which retailers dispose of their small stock to household consum¬ 
ers. Their facilities for keeping supplies do not exceed the demand of a day or 
two at the utmost. Consequently these outlying towns are closely dependent upon 
the distributing centers to whioh they are naturally tributary. These are tho two 
features of the situation which the group of wholesale dealers is obliged to take 
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into account. With the knowledge of the prices in half a dozen competing centers 
of distribution, together with the knowledge of the conditions of trade among their 
own retail customers lying within a radius of 100 or 200 miles, this group of dealers 
is prepared to say whether the price of the previous day is to he marked up or down 
in order to balance the demand and the supply. If the price which has ruled for 
eggs during the past week has resulted in bringin ■’ to the market a larger quantity 
than can bo disposed of, a “ mark-down” in tlifeir prices is the natural remedy. 
The Butter and Egg Board in Chicago in Juno last received as a result of an 
increased prico an unduly large proportion of ‘ ‘ dirties ” at a time when the price 
for superior eggs for cold-storage stock was as high as 11J cents. The high price 
had resulted ill the marketing of an inferior grade of eggs, and the only defense of 
the trade was to mark down that grade of eggs, Armed with such information as 
to the quantity of farm products that is wanted by consumers and the grade of each 
particular product that is in high or low demand, such a body of dealers enters 
upon thh problem of the prices that the state of the market will justify them to 
offer to local shippers in the hundreds of rural localities from which the supply is 
drawn. The basis of these prices is practically always determined by the prog¬ 
ress of consumption in the last stage of distribution. The wholesale trade ren¬ 
ders no more valuable service than that of determining day by day just how much 
and when and what kinds of farm product the consuming world, which depends 
upon it, will take at a given price. Between this price and the farm price there must 
be sufficient difference to move the product from the producing farm to the con¬ 
suming family. This difference is competed for by three classes of distributers. 
The degree of competition entering into distribution is such that no form of cap¬ 
ital or labor can for any length of time, under ordinary conditions, arrogate to 
itself an unduly largo percentage of profit; and, as a rule, where extraordinary 
profits are made they are results of extraordinary enterprise on the part of the dis¬ 
tributer or an extraordinary valueinthoquality of the product. The best grades of 
product compete least in theirpassage from producer to consumer; the worst grades 
compete most; banco extraordinary profits are made neither on intermediate nor 
on lower grades of farm products, but on such grades as command extraordinary 
prices from consumers, who, above all things, insist upon the highest quality. It 
ought to be apparent from this analysis that a combination of wholesale dealers 
to depress farm prices permanently, or even occasionally for any length of time, 
or to unduly raise prices to the retail tradofor any considerable period, would 
result in the elimination of such traders from the market. It is almost univer¬ 
sally true in distribution that where capital and enterprise are free to enter the 
market it is practically impossible for any combination in any particular market 
in these commodities to assume the risks of depressing farm prices below the level 
which other markets are willing to pay. ’ . , 

The increase of cold-storage facilities in large and small cities has had a very 
perceptible influence upon the level of farm prices for butter, poultry, and eggs. 
It has the effect of supplementing the ordinary demand when supply is larger 
than demand for consumption, and of supplementing the ordinary supply when 
demand is larger than that supply. In short, it tends to increased stability in prices 
to producers and consumers. Farm prices are made in the terminal or central 
markets by those who are acquainted with the present and prospective conditions 
of supply and demand. The consumer's price remaining constant, if they offer less 
than will bring forth an adequate supply they lose trade; if they offer more than 
will bring forth an adequate supply they lose profit. Now, the only price that 
will not call forth an adequate supply is the one that is less than the cost ot pro¬ 
duction. The net cost of production of an adequato supply is the main factor in 
determining farm prices. 

12. WHAT MAKES WHOLESALE MARKET PRICES. 

Prices of farm products are. to bo viewed from three standpoints in tlio inquiry 
here being made: That of farm prices, in which the producer is directly interested; 
that of wholesale market prices, with which the speculative trade is primarily 
concerned; and, thirdly, that of retail prices, in which the consumer is chiefly 
interested. The question of what makes farm prices has already been considered. 
Wo found that they were determined normally by the net cost of producing an 
adequate supplv. In other words, farm prices are determined by the cost of pro¬ 
duction by the least capable employers of capital, labor, and land required to pro¬ 
duce the necessary supply. Butthisisnotthemarketprico. What, then, determines 
that? We answer: The speculative dealer, within certain limits set by the interests, 
primarily, of the consumer and secondarily of the producer. Tho wholesale mar¬ 
ket price is primarily determined by the relation of thp visible supply to the 
consuming capacity of the community, country, orbountries concerned. 
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Market price in the wholesale trade varies with the time and place, quantity and 
quality. It is the business of buyers and sellers in any market to know just what 
is the price at any particular time at which consumers will relieve the market of 
that quantity before additional supplies are received. That price we may define 
as the price which suffices to distribute the existing supply most advantageously 
to the seller, among consumers whose demands are most urgent, pending the 
arrival of fresh supplies from the source of production. Hence this price is deter¬ 
mined largely by the state of the visible supply. Now, the wholesale market 
tends to evolve this particular jirice prdper to the time and place with conditions 
then and there prevailing. On the basis of this price the producer plans his out¬ 
lay of labor and capital; and on this tyisis the retailer handles goods or holds off 
from the market. When the price is too low for any length of time to pay the 
producer, he simply diverts Ins enterprise to other channels, at much loss, how¬ 
ever; when it is too high the retailer handles little or none, and so leaves ids 
capital lio idle for the time being. Lastly, consumers withdraw from the market 
until the proper price is reached at which the wholesale market can meet the 
measure of demand which the mass of consumers at a proper price are prepared 
to make. 

The function of the speculator in the wholesale market is often misrepresented, 
but the determination of this particular price, which serves as a basis for pro¬ 
duction and retail distribution, and thus for consumptive demand, is not the least 
of the economic services he renders to producers and consumers. This “ proper ” 
price, as it has been called, is, however, primarily made in the interest of the con¬ 
sumer rather than of the producer. The consumer's demand is the primary fac¬ 
tor in determining the speculator’s course of action. Ten carloads of strawber¬ 
ries from the South arrive in a Northern market on a given evening. They are 
sold at auction at midnight to a speculator. The upper limit of what he can 
afford to pay is measured hy the pnee at which consumers will take them from 
the retail trade before fresh supplies arrive. Suppose that is 10 cents a quart. 
The lower limit of his price is measured by the desire to attract more berries to 
the market from producers. Too low a price will not call forth a supply at that 
market. But the main thing is to get the consumer to relieve the market of these 
berries. The producer must market bis crop, lint the consumer is free to refuse 
to buy. Hence it is the consumer’s interest that is most nearly identical with 
that of the speculator. 

This is tho way market price is arrived at day by day. It is the price that just 
succeeds in distributing the visible supply among consumers. If the price rises 
beyond this point consumption is checked, stocks accumulate, and a fall of price is 
necessitated, to the loss of all dealers who have purchased above the depressed 
rate; while, on the other hand, if the price falls below it the result is an advance at 
a future time, to the loss of all who bad sold while the low price prevailed, ft is 
evident, therefore, that dealers are interested in knowing the “ proper price ” of the 
market; and, further, it is evident that it is toward this point that the combined 
efforts of the buyer and seller, in proportion as they are well informed respecting 
the conditions of supply and demand, really converge. 1 

13/ WHEAT MAKES THE PRICE OF FARM PRODUCTS TO CONSUMERS. 

The value of farm products to the consumer must, in the long run. lx? high 
enough to cover (1) the expenses of distribution and (3) the cost of production. 
In theoretical enonomics it is customary to regard both of these factors as 
included in cost of production, but in actual practice they are incurred by two 
very different economic agencies. In the comparison of the relative worth of 
the services of distributer and producer to society we have to consider them 
separately. The estimate of the consumer is what gives value to the surplus 
products of the farm. The greater the volume of these products put on the 
market, the lower the value which consumers as a class put upon each unit of 
product. This lower value brings the product within the reach of a larger con¬ 
suming class without increasing the value to the producer. In fact, the effect of 
an increased volume tends generally to decrease the value per unit of product 
and to increase the cost of production. This decrease in the market value of the 
product can go on until it falls below the farmer’s cost of production. Then the 
acreage will begin to shrink until a rise in market prices brings it back into 
cultivation again in order to satisfy the demand of the consumer. In other 
words, the value of a product to the consumer depends on tho utility of that 

1 Caiman, Political Economy, ck. Iv, $ 4. 
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product to him: the producer's estimate of value depends on the outlay he has to 
make—that is, the expenses of production. 

The consumer’s estimate and the producer's expenses mark the limits above 
and below which prices for farm products can not normally go. A normal prieo 
always lies within these limits. If the price goes above the consumer's estimate 
of its value, demand falls off; if the price goes below expenses of producing, sup¬ 
ply decreases. In either case the price would be Abnormally high or abnormally 
low. The latter has no doubt been the case wi th many farmers not enjoying the 
best advantages of soil and location during the decline in prices from 1873 to 
1896—that is, they produced at an actual loss. 

Production at abnormally low price to consumer, as compared with productive 
outlay, has been the rule throughout this period jji nearly all of the least favored 
localities, owing to competition with the most favored productive localities. As 
long, therefore, as there was highly productive free land available in the West, 
the expenses of production on these most distant lands were the main factor in 
determining the price of farm products. These favored lands furnished the bulk 
of the surplus crops, and the surplus crop controlled the market. The price paid 
bv the consumer under these conditions of surplus supply was determined by 
that preponderant portion of the necessary supply which was produced at the least 
cost of production or greatest advantage on the cheap and fertile lands opened 
since 1873. . 

It might be inferred from this that, as the fertile lands in question have been 
pretty well taken up, and as this cost of production has presumably increased, 
the price of wheat, for example, should recover permanently from the low level 
which prevailed while the wheat area was undergoing expansion by bringing new 
lands under cultivation. But there are certain influences in the world market to 
which our surplus wheat goes that prevent rapid recovery of depressed prices. 

11. WHY WHEAT PRICES STAY LOW. 


In such sections of the country as the Pacific States of (Iregon and Washington 
the main products an; wheat, oats, hav, hops, prunes, apples, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
wool, and dairy products. The conditions there are simply these: The home con¬ 
suming population is comparatively small, and the surplus wheat., for example, 
has to be sent to centers of consumption as remote as 17,000 miles from the 
producer. 

The market price of Columbia River wheat, like that of our surplus wheat gen¬ 
erally, is fixed by the deficiency in the foreign supply from domestic sources of 
each country. All deficit countries go into the world market to get, a portion of 
the surplus from such countries as have wheat to spare. If the deficit countries 
together have a large shortage thev become all the more active bidders for the 
world's surplus wheat. If that surplus is less than usual the bidding is all the 
more active. Whether prices for American wheat are higher or lower depends 
altogether on such things as are beyond our own control at the time. A large 
European deficit and a large American surplus may not raise prices at all. A 
small European deficit and a small American surplus may likewise leave prices 
where they have been. Only in those years when it happens that there is a short- 
in deficit countries largo enough to create an extraordinary demand for oui 
surplus do our prices really show much rise. 

Whenever this coincidence of a foreign shortage equal to our surplus occurs it 
first shows itself in farm prices. The rise of farm prices induces producers to 
increase the acreage. If a favorable crop year ensues the world over, the surplus 
is in excess of the usual demands of deficit countries. If the crop year is not 
favorable the increase of acreage in the United States may still be largo enough 
to increase the surplus supply considerably beyond the average deficit demand; 
consequently farm prices remain low if they do not fall still lower than before. 
Such increase in wheat acreage has occurred in the South and the Southwest dur¬ 
ing the wheat year just closed, in immediate response to the rise of wheat prices 
during 1808 and 1809. , ... , G . 

The statement that farm prices of wheat depend on the extent of the deficiency 
in the crops of importing countries, must therefore be modified by a tew consid¬ 
erations which this statement seems to overlook. 

1. The capacity of a deficit country to take our surplus depends on the purchasing 
power of the consumers of that country. If industry of various kinds is depressed 
there to such an extent as to leave a considerable proportion of consumers unem¬ 
ployed, then the purchasing power of that country on the part of these con¬ 
sumers is very much reduced; consequently, this inability of a considerable class 
of consumer* to buy.has the same effect as the loss of a part of our market in 
that country. 
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2, A second factor in the temporary reduction of demand on the part of import¬ 
ing countries is the capacity of consumers of such countries to find substitutes for 
cereal food supplies other than wheat. Vegetables of local production, ami even 
the cheaper meats, at times succeed in effectually displacing a certain portion of 
a previously existing demand for wheat and wheat flour. 

<1. A deficit in the wheat crop of India does not open a correspondingly large 
demand for wheat for consumption in that country, because these people, as a 
rule, find wheat too dear for their daily consumption. The famine now prevail¬ 
ing there is not so much a famine in wheat as it is in the inferior grains which 
are successful substitutes for wheat. 

It is evident that these are conditions which limit the theory that a deficit of 
the wheat crop in other countries than our own is to be credited without discount 
to the improvement of our wheat-market prospects in the countries which for the 
time being have a deficiency in a domestic supply. Our wheat market is no doubt 
capable of development within recognized limits, but the recognition of these 
limitations will help the producer to appreciate his position under a reign of low 
prices. Whether he can afford to wait for the development of markets for his 
surplus in foreign countries, is a question for each producer to decide for himself. 

And the form of the question is simply this: Whether, at existing prices, it is 
reasonable to expect to make as much net profit on the total farm investment of 
labor and capital on this single line of cereal farming as we might expect to derive 
from an equivalent outlay of capital and labor on land devoted to a greater vari¬ 
ety of products, in -which grain for commercial purposes figured as one among 
several other sources of income. 

The solution of such a problem may require a few years of experimentation 
after a study of the experience of other producers and of the market for contem¬ 
plated substitutes for the single cereal crop. Usually this experimenting does 
not begin until low prices force upon the producer the alternative of breaking 
with his traditional farm policy or becoming a bankrupt. At that juncture his 
capital is sometimes too meager to make successfully experiments on new lines 
of productive outlays. The departure from grain growing as the main farming 
in the middle West during the past decade, and the development of dairying as 
a substitute, or rather as a supplementary use of economic resources, was a solu¬ 
tion of the question of how to meet the low prices of grain. The fattening of 
cattle under high prices of meat is but another solution of the same problem of 
adjustment of production to the demands of consumption by following (lie lino 
of better prices. 
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I.—GENERAL SURVEY OF THE CEREAL SITUATION. 

1. PRODUCTIVE AREA OF SURPLUS CEREALS. 

The distributive movement of cereals is one of stupendous scope and volume. 
Every year we have a little less than 90,000,000 tons of grain to be disposed of. 1 
If one-third of this remain on tho farm, the other two-thirds are turned into the 
channels of commerce for internal aud foreign distribution; that is, 00,000.000 
tons of traffic come alone from the surplus grain of the American farm. If one- 
third of this is hauled 1,000 miles, it gives 20 billion ton-miles of traffic. If the 
other two-thirds are transported on an average of 250 miles, we have a ton-mileage 
of 10 billion more. In other words, the grain ton-mileage of 30 billion tons equals 
32 per cent of the annual average railway ton-mileage of the United States for 
the five years 1894-1898.* On this basis for calculation a third of the railway 
traffic is grain business. The cereal trade is the sap of economic life to the 
railroads. 

The surplus cereal area of the United States comprises an economic empire in 
itself. We get an idea of its dimensions by placing one point of the compass at 
Duluth as the center and tho other point at Buffalo; with this radius we make a 
southern and western sweep which incloses a semicircle of twelve cereal States 
unmatched by any other in the world.* Their relative importance as productive 
areas is further emphasized by the fact that over 25 out of 35 hundred million 
bushels of cereals, or over 71 per cent, are produced within these twelve States. 


'This assumes that each bushel of grain averages 50 pounds, taking the five cereals lnlo 
> interstate Commerce Commission, Kailway statistic-, 1 st is, p. 07. The same authoritv f, 
tS'dtog June :10, 18W. gives tile total ram tonnage for Unit year as 59,051 .Z53 tons, 

•,£*'* f. ru v u l ) Includes Ohio, Michigan. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South bakota, aua Nortlt bakota. Pennsylvania is lit some years a surplus wheat 
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The five leading cereals of the United States, in the order of their productive 
importance, are corn, oats, wheat, barley, and rye. Together they have reached 
the total of 3,500 millions of bushels, in round numliers (1809). The world’s 
wheat crop averages about 2,500 millions. Without hesitation we may regard the 
United States as the foremost country of the world as a producer, consumer, and 
distributer of cereal products. In fact, the United States is the only country to 
which the rest of the world can look with any degree of certainty for a cereal 
surplus. The amount available varies, of course, but a certain surplus is always 
available here, while other countries are able to furnish nothing one year and a 
large surplus next year to supply Europe's deficit. Argentina, for instance, is 
reasonably Certain of a large surplus in only two out of every three harvests, or 
possibly only three out of every five harvests. 

This position of America’s cereal area gives the United States a commercial 
advantage which none of her cereal competitors enjoys. The uncertainties of 
climate are npt so great here as in European grain countries. The extent of our 
cereal areas is so much vaster than those of Europe, excluding Russia, that a loss 
of crop by a generally unfavorable season there would simply amount to a local 
failure of the crop here. European farming is not alone open to such considera¬ 
tions as climatic uncertainties. There the cereal area, whether it expands or con¬ 
tracts, does so at the risk of a diminishing return to labor and capital, because 
each extension of area or intension of cultivation increases its cost pur unit of 
product. 

A comparison of our cereal section with the rest of the United States shows 
that from about one-half to about three-fourths of the acreage, the production, 
and the farm value of the entire country is found within this territory. 

tf re retd crop* of twelve mrphut Stater to the total for the United Staler . 1 




l 

'Acreage in Percent 

Production 

"* ' 'in V’ States 

' duclion’ ! Unilliim 

Percentage 



12 States of Kill ted 

in 12 States 

of value to 



t million .States nere- 
acres). ; age. 

(million 

bushels). 

total crop 
value. 

Corn. 


. -IK. 0 fill. 2 

1,435.1 

71.4 ! 3K'>.3 

01.2 

Wheat. 


. 29. '.I 07.2 

247.0 

51.3 i 119.0 

40.3 




010.7 

77. 1 137.1 



53.3 1 14 

52.2 i 5.0 


live.’. .si 50.0 

12.5 

40 



! 



' I nil advance liK'ins of lwiy, United Stht.es Ttc|Hirtiticiil of Agriculture, Division of Shtlisties. 


2. ORGANIZATION AND EFFECTS OF CEREAL MOVEMENTS. 

Of primary importance in its economic hearing is the fact, of the organization 
of agencies for distribution of cereals in the United States. In this respect these 
commonwealths are commercially unique. These States have not only the natural 
outlets of the lakes eastward and of the Mississippi and its tributaries southward, 
but they have also the most fully equipped system of land transportation known 
to the world in the railroads centering on the lakes and rivers'. These water 
routes and rail routes are eomplemental agencies as well as competitive. By the 
railroads the surplus is concentrated at the primary markets from the farms for 
future distribution; by the lakes and rivers the movement of distribution to inter¬ 
nal and foreign centers of consumption is controlled; so that the water and rail¬ 
way systems mutually complement and control each other in handling this surplus 
between productive areas and consuming centers. This is a fundamental feature 
in the internal organization of the cereal trade of this territory and of the United 
States generally. 

The economic relation of these surplus States to the rest of the United States is 
further noteworthy. Practically all other States South and East rely upon these 
States for what is required to supplement their own cereal needs in the course of 
the year. The twenty-two deficit States are consuming States in relation to these 
twelve surplus States, quite as much so as is Great Britain and the Continent. 
This regularly available surplus affects the farm policy of the Atlantic coast in 
quite the same way as it does that of England and Ireland; that is, it obliges them 
to quit producing cereals at a certain limit of diminishing return to labor and 
capital and to substitute some other form of product less exposed to competition 
from tliis direction. Hence the very supremacy of these cereal States in the 
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American market has forced diversification in farm industry upon widely different 
localities, both at home and abroad. Whore such diversification has not wholly 
abandoned (train fanning it has driven it from the extensive to the more intensive 
methods of cereal culture, and so raised tho yield per acre in the East to a level 
of, if not above, that of the West' New Jersey, for instance, now produces “more 
wheat to the acre than any Western State.” 1 

No influence in our national commerce has so stimulated the Southern and 
Eastem farmer to improvement in methods and organization of farm economy as 
this movement of surplus grain has. Jt is not too much to say that this move¬ 
ment has revolutionized more than one-half of our national agriculture. 

3. CEREAL DISTRIBUTION, INTERNAL AND FOREIGN. 

The volumo of the movement in question is but one of its main features. Tne 
proportion consumed on the farm and distributed within the country compared 
with what is sent abroad is also significant, as shown in the following table, cov¬ 
ering the six years 1894-1899: 


I'rupnrtinn of cereal crops exported mid. domestically consumed. 



Year. 

Production. <t 

Kx ported, b 

Domestically ! Used do- 
distributed and' mestie- 
eonsumed. j ally. 

1894 . 

1895 . 

189G. 

1897 . 


Bushel#. 

.j 2,423,202,47(1 

.1 3,557,907,508 

. 3,587,970,185 j 

.! 3,220,032,301 1 

.i 3,411,089,787 j 

Bushel*. 
240,808,402 
149,217,023 
248,118,190 
385,728,045 
521,809,884 
<M02,870,887 ' 

Bushel*. 1 Per rent. 

2,182,394,014 | 90 

3,408,750,485 j 90 

3,339,851,995 i 93 

2,310,303,71tj ! 88 

2,889,819,903 j 81 

3,050,091,909 84 

1899. 


. e. 3,518,908,790 ! 


a Year Book, 1898, pp. 078 <171). 
b Distribution of Agricultural Products, pp. 114-122. 
r 11. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Division of Statistics, 1899. 

(I Summary of Finance and Commerce, pp. IH-I3—1814, 1899. 

Our cereal crop has increased nearly one-half since 181)4; of this we have used 
domestically from 84 to 83 per cent and exported the balance. The exported 
proportion never has gone beyond 1(1 percent of the yield. Hence our home con¬ 
sumption of cereals is over six times as important as is our foreign trade. But 
our foreign export has nearly doubled since 181)4. when it was 241,000,000 bushels; 
now it is 403,000,000 bushels. In tSi)R it was 523,000.000 bushels, a gain of 48 per¬ 
cent. After all, then, the internal commerce of the United States in cereals is the 
main feature of the nation's commercial distribution. 

The surplus cereal movement within the United States takes three main direc¬ 
tions of distribution: (1) Toward the Atlantic slope and to its seaboard cities for 
consumption and export; (2) toward the Gulf ports for export mainly; and (3) 
toward tho Pacific ports mainly for foreign distribution. 

4. THE WHEAT MOVEMENT IN THE WORLD’S MARKET. 

In the course of each year the wheat crop of the United States is divided into 
three main allotments. The farmer keeps one-third for consumption on the farm 
and for seed. The rest of the country consumes another third. The last third 
goes into the world's surplus to supply countries which do not produce as much as 
tjiey consume.* These proportions hold true in the long run, though for any given 
year we may spare more or loss than this. Of the crop of 1895, for example, we 
exported only 27 per cent, and two years later almost 41 per cent. The tendency 
is rather to increase than to decrease tho proportion of one-third. This is due to two 
main causes, likely to be .temporary: First, the newer surplus-wheat countries south 
<if the equator have not in recent years maintained their competitive importance in 
the world's wheat market; and secondly, a series of growing European deficits in 
wheat, occasioned by bad crops, has had a corresponding influence upon the price. 
This in turn expanded our wheat acreage to the high-water mark in our agricul¬ 
tural history—44,592,516 acres in 1899. 


1 Industrial Commission. Agriculture, p. 93. 

■* “The Wheat Movement,” in McClure’s Magazine, 1S99. 
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The disposition of the animal wheat crop for a series of 5 years is shown in the 
following table: 

Disposition of the wheat crop of the United Staten, by amount n and percentages. 


Wheat crop.bushels.. 

Stock in farmers' hands March 

1 following year_bushels.. 

Per cent of total in farmers’ 

bands. 

Consumed in county where 

grown..bushels.. 

Percent of total crop consumed 

In county.... 

Shipped out of county where 

grown.bushels.. 

Total ox|*orts of wheat and 
wheat Hour to July 1 of year 

following.bushels.. 

Per cent of total crop thus 
exported. 


1894. 

1895. 

J-36. 

1897. 

1898. 

460,267,000 

■((>7,193,000 

427,684,000 

530,149,000 

675,149,000 

74,999,790 

123,045,290 

« 88,149,072 

121,320,500 

6198,056,496 

16.2 

26.3 

20.6 

22.9 

29.3 

202,364,000 

193,712,240 

oaw > 4fl8,a» 

261,223,218 

6276,266,573 

43.9 

• H. 5 

48.3 

49.3 

40.9 

2f>7,9<)3,000 

273.360,760 

<1221,226,077 

269,125,950 

6398,882,132 

r 144,812,718 

c 126,413.968 

e 1(5,121,972 

(•217,306,005 

222,618,410 

31.4 

27.6 

33.9 

40.8 

32.9 


<i Agricultural Year Book, 1896, j*. 563. 

6Agricultural Year Book, 18118, 682. 

r New York Produce Exchange, 1898 -99, p. 87. Wheat Hour reduced to equivalents in wheat. 


The economic functions of the wheat crop are as far-reaching as they are funda¬ 
mental in their importance, both in domestic industry and foreign eommereo. 

In the first place, one-third of the country's wheat crop is retained as working 
capital required for farm operations. The other two-thirds represent the com¬ 
mand of wheat farmers over the products of other industries. Of these two-thirds 
one is required for the bread of tile nonrural portion of the people of the nation: 
the other third is credited to the nation’s commercial account with other nations. 
Not only agricultural hut domestic industry and foreign trade are vitally hound 
up with the action of wheat upon the whole range of modern enterprise. And in 
these fields of enterprise it is the wheat-eating peoples who, as a matter of history, 
have made the most of their economic opportunities. 

In the second place, wheat is aif economic index of our international purchasing 
power. Though the estimated farm value of wheat in 1801) was just half of that 
of corn, and though we now send abroad aB a rule a greater quantity of corn than 
we do of wheat, nevertheless the export value of wheat and wheat flour for the 
years 1894-1808 averaged just three times that of corn and corn meal, the next 
crop in commercial importance. 1 While, therefore, the five leading cereals might 
better be taken as the real measure of the commercial strength of agriculture, our 
commercial importance in the world market is measured by the ratio of our sur¬ 
plus wheat to the total foreign deficit in that commodity. 

This fact makes necessary an analysis of the world’s wheat valuation as the key 
to the commercial position of American agriculture. 

5. THE WORLD’S WHEAT SITUATION. 

The degree of exchange power which the wheat crop gives to the United States 
among commercial nations is quite exactly measurable. The world’s wheat crop 
averages now in round numbers 2,500.000,IKK) bushels. In 1898 t&e yield was nearer 
3,000,000,000 bushels, or less than half a billion above the average. In exact 
figures this crop was 2,879,923,000 bushels. 

There are certain conditions in the world’s wheat situation which . help to 
explain whv so low a level of prices prevails for American wheat in foreign mar¬ 
kets. as a ride. These conditions include the distant separation of surplus coun¬ 
tries from deficit countries, the largeness and regularity of the American surplus 
in proportion to the world’s surplus, the fact that harvests over most of the world 
occur during 3 months near the middle of the year, and the fact that the world’s 
demand for surplus wheat is met week by week throughout the course of the 

y< Under these conditions the central problem in the distribution of surplus farm 
product** lies in moving about 400,000,000 bushels of wheat (strictly 387,000,000 


1 IT.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Distribution ol Exports, 1891-1898, pp. .117-121. 
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bushels) from the surplus countries to the deficit countries. From the stand¬ 
point of each surplus country this movement must be made within the least 
possible time after harvest in order to reach the market in advance of competing 
surpluses from other countries. From the standpoint of each deficit country it is 
to its interest to postpone buying until the arrival of competing stocks bears down 
the level of prices. Thus the selling and the buying countries form two great 
groups of bai-gainers separated, one may say. by half the circuit of the earth. 

The geographical scope of the problem of wheat distribution is indicated by the 
following list of countries involved in these two groups and by their location on 
the map: 


Countries with wheat surplus. 
Canada. 

Argentina. 

Chile. 

Uruguay. 

United States. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Bulgaria. 

Roumania. 

Russia. 

Turkey. 

British East Indies. 
Australasia. 

North Africa. 


Countries with, wheat dejie.it. 


I 


From which distribn- p 
tion is made to the-; 
following: 


Belgium. 
Denmark. 
France. 
Germany. 
Greece. 
Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Portugal. 


Spain. 

Norway and Sweden. 
Switzerland. 

Great Britain. 

Japan and China. 


The share of the different grand divisions in the wheat trade between countries 
is shown below. 

The world's yield of 2,8S)7,!I24,000 bushels in 18!)8 was divided among six conti¬ 
nental areas of production. 

About 87 jier cent of the world’s wheat never leaves the country in which it is 
grown, and simply enters into the internal commerce of these respective coun¬ 
tries. The other 13 per cent comprises the wheat of international commerce. 

Disposition of the vHrrhVx wheat ri‘(rp 7 IhVH. 



Production by 

Retained at 

Export 


continents. 

home. 

movement. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

TCuroiH*. . 

North A merit a. 

.: 1,548,881, (KM) 

1,429,303,000 

119,578,000 

. 758, Hitt, 000 

525,108,000 

233,295,000 

Asia. 

.1 '121,321,000 

418,000,000 

3.321,000 

South America. 

.; 72,000, (MX) 

42,772,000 

29,228,000 

Africa. 

. 1 44,439,000 

43,989,0(H) 

450,000 

Australasia... 

.; 8 4,890,000 

31,340,000 

040,000 


; 2,879,834,000 : 

2,493,512,000 

386,512,000 

Percent.... 

. 100 1 

1 

80,6 



IVr cent. 


I’mpertion of world’s export movement, from North Amorim...GO. 4 

Proportion of world's export movement from rolled Suites alone. GG.2 

Proportion of World’s export movement from North and South America.,.. OS 

Proportionate value of wheat expirts in asricultuml exports from United States. 25 

Proportionate value of wheat exports iti total I'xpats from United States. 17.H 


The United Stales furnished over half (56.2 per cent) of the wheat required to 
make up the deficit of other nations. North and South America supplied OS per 
cent of this deficit. The larger the proportion supplied by any country the greater 
its influence on the foreign price. 

For the year 181)8 the United States was the leading country in production of a 
surplus. Europe was deficient and so was Asia. Hence the price for the United 
States wheat was greatly improved. 

The value of cereal surpluses in the United Statas is also affected by the posi¬ 
tion of its harvest season in the calendar of the world's series of cereal harvests. 
Ninety-five per cent, of the wheat crop of the world is produced in the northern 
hemisphere. The world's cereal harvests, beginning in the southern hemisphere, 
gradually move northward until in the months of June, July, and August they 
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reach a climax, throwing upon the world’s markets three-fourths of the worlds 
total production within the last ninety days of the close of the calendar year. 
Naturally during this time prices strike rock bottom. The superabundant jo of 
other foods than grain foods in the autumn helps to hold prices down. And the 
almost universal practico of selling the surplus immediately after harvest still 
further reduces the level of prices at which this surplus of the farm passes into 
the world’s visible supply. 

Calendar of world's wheat harvests, by months ami yield. 


Mouths of harvest. 

Bushels bar-! 
j vested. • j 

Months of harvest. 

Bushels har¬ 
vested. 

January. 

February and March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

....' 96,187,000 1 

....j 128,460,000 ' 
...J 209,860,(XX) j 
....1 66,8-18,000 
.... 883,089,000 
- ! 894,179,000 

! 

December. 

Total year’s harvest (UK) per ! 

Tent) .! 

Total harvested iu June, July, and 1 
August (74 per cent).' 

10,893, (XX) 

2,879, '.*23, (XX) 

2,127.712, (XX) 

September ami October. 

November. 

.... 23Hj 021,000 
1,939,(XX) ! 

Total harvested in other nine ! 
months (26 percent). ! 

752,211, (XX) 


The surplus in the year 1808 is 886.512,000 bushels, and three-fourths of it, or 
200.000,000 bushels, are harvested within 00 days, most of which enters into the 
visible supply within the next month or two. This gives the world a publicly 
known stock of possibly 200,000,000 bushels, but the table below shows that the 
deficit countries draw on this stock, so far as it is carried by water, at the rate of 
less than eight million bushels per week. Under these conditions the consumer 
has tile advantage of the producer, because the former buys only as lie needs 
wheat. This condition materially influences prices to consumers, (1) by keeping 
them to the level of producer's price plus distributing expenses, determined by 
competition among traders, and (2) by giving to traders the benefit of a rise or 
imposing on them the loss from a fall in prices. The slow rate of distribution of 
this quickly accumulated surplus is shown in the world’s weekly wheat shipments. 

liradsi red's report of the world's weekly wheat shipments by sea. 


July 5. 

July 12. 

July 19. 

July 26. 

August 2. 

August 9. 

August 16_ 

August 23. 

August 30. 

September 6 ... 
September 15 
September 20 .. 
September 27 .. 

October 4. 

October II. 

October IS. 

October 25. 

November l_ 

November s_ 

November 15... 
November 22... 
November 20 ... 

December 6_ 

December 13_ 

December 20 .... 
December 27.... 


6,076,000 
4,239,000 
3,371, (XX) 
3,811,000 
5,103, (XX) 
5,020,000 
7.284,0410 
7,210,000 
7,753,000 
9,812,0(H) 
9,190,000 
10,059,000 
9,631, (MX) 
9,2-14,000 
7,651,000 
9,455, (XX) 
9,056,000 
9,179, (MM) 
8,975,000 
9,205, (MM) 
9,875, (MX) 
8,721,000 
9,850, (XX) 
8,933. (MX) 
6,70S, (XX) 
6,488, (XX) 


1898. 


11 January 3 . 
jl January 10 
l! January 17 
i! January 24 
i| January 31 
jl February 7 
I; February 11 
!j February 21 
, February 28 
i March 7.... 
! March 14... 
j March 21... 
I March 28... 

i April 4. 

i April 11.... 
! April 18.... 
April 25 .... 

May 2. 

May 9. 

May 16. 

May 23. 

May 30. 

June 6. 

June 13. 

June 20. 

June 27. 


bushels. 


7,171.000 
1,737,000 
7,007,000 
5,078, (XX) 
7,238,000 
5.377, (MX) 
5,801,000 
7,373,000 
6,906,000 
7,410,000 
7,013,000 
6,314, (XX) 
8,216, (KM) 
7,623,000 
8 , 886,000 
9,036, (XX) 
(1.611, (XX) 
8,497,000 
8.209,000 
8,561,000 
It, 175.1KK) 
13.029, (XX) 
10,8-18, (XX) 
9.571,(XX) 
10,117, (XX) 
8,647,000 


G. THE CORN MOVEMENT AND AMERICAN FARM ECONOMY. 

Corn is the most valuable product of our agriculture. For 18119 its value is 
placed at.$639,000,000. Hay ranks next at $412,000,000. The feeding crops—corn, 
hay, and oats—together amount to $1,240.01X1,000. The food crops—wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes—have a total value of only $450,000,000. Thus out of the 
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seven princi pal crops those on which tho equipment of the farm depends are larger 
hy far in value than those which provide subsistence to man, In other words, out 
of the total product of the farm in rawmaterials about three-fourths are required 
for the maintenance and fattening of animals and one-fonrth goes to support man. 

In the farm economy corn plays a principal pari. Its economic function is very 
different from that of wheat. Wheat is the ltnlex to our foreign trade, but com 
is tho basis of domestic prosperity. This is true both in a national sense and the 
economy of the farm. It is therefore the most universally cultivated cereal crop 
in the United States. The absence of it or an adequate substitute is a source of 
weakness in the organization of foreign systems of fanning, and its presence is a 
source of great advantage to our own. 

This advantage appears in the fact that it enables the American farm to keep a 
larged number of live stock over winter in preparation for the future market than 
farming systems without it can afford to keep. They have to velv on hay, ensi¬ 
lage. or more expensive grain feed for fattening stock. This limits the use of 
live stock materially and adds so much to the cost of producing meat that the 
presence of corn in mir farm organization assists materially in enabling us to 
to command the world market in such kinds of meat as are dependent on corn 
supplies. In corn-fed beef and pork the United States is easily first in the world, 
both in domestic and foreign trade. 

Corn, therefore, while not so important a factor for export trade, has a func¬ 
tion in our farming system which enables us to compete with the world in these 
products of the farm in which it is the main productive agent. 


Itispnsition «<f Ike corn crop of the United Mates. 




Total crop.bushels..' 

Stock on hand the follow- j 

injc March 1.bushels..! 

Per cent of crop.j 

Consumed in county where 

grown.bushels..[ 

Percent of crop.: 

Shipped out of county f 
where grown .. .bushels..' 

Per rent of erop. 

Total export to .Mine 150, : 
following year..bushels..! 

Percent of total erop.. 

Total export of corn to end | 
of harvest year, Novem¬ 
ber 1.bushels.. . 


1891. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 


- - 

-- .. . 

..- 


1,212,770,052 

2,151,138,580 

2,283,875,105 

1,902,907,933 

1,924, ISi,000 

475,505,430 

1,072,273,700 ■ 

1,101,405,884 

782,870,051 

800,533,109 

39.2 

19.8 

51.0 

41.1 

11.0 

1,019,834,950 

1,679,258,200 

1,000,019,251 

1,191,350,595 

1,528.179,358 

86.6 

j 78.1 

72.7 

77.5 

79.1 

162,935,050 

471,880, K00 

023,255,914 

111,017,337 

390,005,302 

13. 1 

21.9 

27.3 

- 1:l 

20.0 

65,321,841 

27,091,137 

99,992,835 
1.3 

*170,910,305 

208,714,939 

5.3 

1.3 

9.3 

10.8 


122,485,323 

182,170,878 

212,099,751 

250,498,281 


These figures show (1) that over three-fourths of the com crop is consumed in the 
county where grown, (2) that only one-fifth of it enters into internal commerce 
of the country, (•)) that from 5 to 10 percent only enters into foreign distribution. 
The explanation of this small exportation is to be sought in settled conditions 
in European consumption. 

The following statement gives the total quantity of corn (exclusive of com 
meal) annually exported from the United States during the past 10 years and 
also the quantity exported to Europe during the same period: 

Exports of corn from the United States. 1 


Fiscal ywirs ended j Total ex* 
June 30-- ! ports. 


Exports to 
Europe. 


Fiscal years ended 
June 30- 


Total ex- 
j*>rts. 


Exports to 
Europe. 


1900. 

1*99. 

189*. 

1897. 

J890. 


Bushel*. 
209,3-18,273 
17-1,0*9,094 
208,744,939 
176,91(1,305 
99,992,835 


Bushel*. 

192,519,785 

151,978,648 

181,799,811 

154,810,002 

88,856,848 


1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

189-2. 

1891. 


Bushels. 

27,691,137 

65,324,841 

46,037,274 

75,451,849 

30,768,213 


Bushels. 

23,225,540 

52,158,579 

30,260,017 

69,591,177 

23,533,277 


1 Front the Crop Reporter, August, 1900. 

“ As rye is the characteristic food crop of Germany and Russia, millet of India, 
anil wheat of France, so corn is preeminently the characteristic grain crop of the 
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United States. Over throe-fourths of tho entire com crop of the world is pro¬ 
duced in this country. As regards distribution, however, the most significant 
fact is that from eight to nine tenths of the total exports are usually consigned 
to the-various countries of Europe, preeminent among these takers being Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Denmark, and Holland. In these countries, 
it is interesting to note, the use of corn is mostly confined, as is the case in tho 
United States, to the feeding of live stock, though it- is also employed to a lim¬ 
ited extent in brewing, distilling, and other industries, and in the manufacture of 
proprietary foods (Rid confectionery. Th this European demand is principally 
due the recent increase in our total exports, and there is gratifying evidence that 
the increase in demand from this- source has a promise of permanency in tlmf it 
is largely due to a growing appreciatifn of the value of corn as a cheap food for 
animals.'” 

Here, too, in the failure to find a foreign market of any importance is possibly 
to be sought the explanation of the low level of prices for corn. The crop until 
very recently has been shut up to domestic consumption, with a steadily increasing 
production both in urea and in amount. 

7. MAIN FEATURES OF THE GRAIN-DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM. 

We have thus described the grain movement in its most general aspects. Its 
function in the national economy is second to that of no other factor in our agri¬ 
cultural life. It is. directly and indirectly, the chief feature in onr relations with 
the commercial world. Wo now proceed to an analysis of the organization of 
the system of handling tho cereal surplus, which has grown np in the course of 
the past few decades. 

The annual grain movement within the United States presents several specific 
features each of which affects the relation of the producer and consumer in some, 
vital way. Among these features are the country elevator system, where the 
producer parts with physical control of his grain; the local grain dealers, the 
primary markets at which the surplus crop in the form of the visible supply is 
concentrated; the railway carriers, the terminal elevator system, by whicli the 
visible supply is held for distribution to the internal and foreign centers of con¬ 
sumption; tlio milling interests in tho interior, tho seaboard movement of grain, 
and tlie foreign export movement in its relation to the world's market. All these 
affect the thing we are desirions of determining, namely, the position of the pro¬ 
ducer, and the ascertainment of the extent to which the distributive factors affect 
favorably or unfavorably the price that the consumer pays for these products. 

II. THE MECHANISM OF THE PRIMARY GRAIN MARKETS. 

I. THE CEREAL MOVEMENT TO PRIMARY MARKETS. 

The primary grain markets are those railway centers into which the grain of 
tho surplus States is concentrated in the first stage of its movement after leaving 
the producer. The ten most important ones are Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth- 
Superior, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Toledo. Kansas City. Peoria, Cincinnati, ami 
Detroit. Each of these receives from 10,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels of grain on 
the average each year. 

Tho geographical location of these cities is of much significance in the distri¬ 
bution of these crops. These primary markets with one exception lie on the 
western heads of tho lakes or on the great interior waterways. Taken together 
the primary markets aro located on the circumference of an irregular circle, 
inside of whicli aro scattered thousands of shipping points from which the yield 
of grain has to tie gathered into these centers of accumulation. 

The next factor in the distributive outline of the grain movement to primary 
markets is the relation of file systems of railroads to the areasof surplus produc¬ 
tion. From each of these centers into which the crop is first collected there radi¬ 
ates a fan-shaped network of railway lines with the primary market at the apex 
or hinge of the fan. From Chicago these lines roach southward, westward, and 
northward. From Duluth, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and St. Paul they branch 
out in the same general directions. Likewise from St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Toledo, and Cincinnati. The whole movement from farm to primary 
market takes these three general directions toward eastern points from the North, 
the South, and the West within this area of the twelve surplus grain States. 


^ From the Crop Reporter, August, 1900. 
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This fact results in many competing railway lines reaching out in these three 
directions for grain traffic. From Chicago there are twenty-one roads which 
radiate outward over the same general territory within which roads centering in 
other primary markets compete. Twenty-seven systems concentrate in Kansas 
City. Ten roads reach out fromJVlinneajwlis. Twenty-five from St. Louis spread 
oat over the territory from which grain traffic reaches that city. The situation 
throughout the producing territory with relation to the primary grain markets is 
such, therefore, that the intensity of competition among grain carriers increases 
with the distance from the circle of primary markets toward the center of the 
productive area. 

This is a factor of immense economic significance in distribution. Nor is its 
importance simply limited to this stage of the grain movement. Inside of this 
circle of primary markets the struggle for control of the crop tube moved goes 
on all the more actively because of the fact that control of the grain by one or 
the other road determines the direction by which the grain gets to'the seaboard 
and thence to foreign markets. The primary markets are simply strategic points 
through which the distributive interests on the Atlantic coast, on the Gulf, on 
the lakes, and on the St. Lawrence vie with each other in the partition of a traffic 
that amounts to hundreds of millions of bushels a year. 

The movement from farm to primary markets is almost wholly a rail move¬ 
ment. Probably no other portion of the country, of an equal area, is more fully 
equipped with railway mileage per square, mile of land than this cereal section of 
the United States. The grain movement from farm to primary markets comprises 
one of the main features of the traffic year. The railway systems rely upon this 
traffic as upon no other for their net earnings, because the volume of the traffic 
from farm to market determines largely the volume of traffic in the other direc¬ 
tion, from factory to farm. Not only, then, is the cereal crop the basic crop in 
western agriculture, hut the portion of that crop which enters into trade is the 
basis of commercial prosperity for the primary markets and the railroads. Of 
the railroads centering in Chicago which participate in this movement, as many 
as ten carry each from 10,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushel* of cereal products (grain and 
flour) yearly to this point of concentration. Tile receipts of wheat alone aggregated 
over 5,500,00*1 bushels in the month of October in 1808. Of still greater volume 
is the corn movement. The receipts for 1808. practically all hv rail, amounted 
to 137,000.000 bushels. Oat receipts were but. little less—110.000,000 bushels. 
These three cereal crops, together with flour reduced to wheat, amounted to 
31)0,000.000 bushels. Rye and barley receipts together make 33,000,000 bushels 
more, thus giving a grand total of 321,000,000 bushels in the concentrating move¬ 
ment at a single primary market. Of this amount, scarcely 3,500.000 bushels, 
including flour, were received by lake and canal. 

The concentrating movement is practically a rail movement, from circumference 
to center; that is, from the productive areas toward competitive centers for 
subsequent distribution. Water transportation enters only slightly into tlu) 
shipping of grain to the primary markets. The producer gets no direct advantage 
from the location of St. Louis on the Mississippi, or of Duluth or Milwaukee on 
the Lakes, in this primary movement of this surplus grain. It is a significant 
fact that in 181)3 the total receipts of wheat, corn, and oats at St. Louis by wagon 
were almost equal to the receipts by Way of the six rivers that have communica¬ 
tion with that market. 1 Out of a total movement of 50,000,000 bushels of grain, 
little more than a million arrived by water transportation; the rest came by the 
twenty-five lines of railway centering there, almost wholly from the South, North, 
and West. 

How does this organization of the grain movement affect cereal prices? The 
competition of primary markets for the same grain generally tends to keep np 
the; level of prices to the producer. The receipts at primary markets vary from 
year to year, showing that a market with a lower level of prices than its com¬ 
petitors is sure to lose its usual proportion of the traffic. A study of the follow¬ 
ing figures and the accompanying map seem to hear out this view, that the com¬ 
petition of primary markets, acting through the radiating lines of railroads, is a 
leading factor in maintaining farm prices. 

(1) RECEIPTS OP URA1N AT TEN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

The ton primary cereal markets of first importance, with their relative rankas 
receiving centers, are given in the following table; 


1 Trade and Commerce of St. Louie, 1880, p, 154. 
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KtVfiplH of grain at ten primary market h for /oar gram. 1 



1899. 

1898. 

• 1897. . 

18%. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis.; 

Duluth-Superior. j 

Bmhclx. 
298,901,816 
! 109,364,480 
69,624,434 

liuxhelff. 

296, f>13,179 
95,25-1,900 
79,020,088 
54,273,215 
50,846,151 
33,813,028 
45,685,900 
30,325,230 
25,320,319 
10,903,311 

Jiuxhdx. 
283,505,593 
96,813,9.80 
•64,308,166 

; timhdx. 

242,388.156 
81,552,720 
71,202,711 


46/221! 926 

36,172,336 
25,848,554 
50,597,2(H) 1 
33,391,820 i 

27,950,292 1 
- 10,596,275 ! 

28] 393,794 

Toledo.* . 

Kansas City. 

Peoria. 

Cincinnati. 

Detroit . 

• 31,745,660 
19,961,800 
13,164,179 
8,712,230 

21.617V 500 
40,723,150 
20,759,33-1 
9,165,136 

Total. i 

Total yield for United States. 

Per cent of total yield received at ten pri- | 

678.179,385 
3,518,968,796 

19.3 

721,955,621 

3, 411,689,787 : 

686,787,855 
3,226,032,361 | 

589,920,048 
3,587,970,185 

21.8 





•Trade find Commerce of St. Louis, 18119, p. 172. discrepancies in (inures for various places arc 
largely due to the omission of flour in its equivalent of bushels of wheat. 


The competitive features in the western movement of grain to primary points 
is still better shown by the aid of the map indicating the relation between differ¬ 
ent productive areas and primary markets which compete through the railroads 
reaching these areas. The entire northwestern and western situation is thus 
presented at a glance. It reveals the fact that a given area may to-day be com¬ 
mercially tributary to Chicago, to-morrow to St. Louis, and next day to Kansas 
City. In other words, while, as a general tiling, grain goes to a particular mar¬ 
ket, there is no considerable territory that does not have the choice of two or 
more primary markets. A cent or two difference will turn the tide from hun¬ 
dreds of shipping points to other markets. 


EXPLANATIONS OK NUMBERS ON MAP OPPOSITE PAGE 17. 

No. J.—Tributary, ns a general rule, to Minnoujxili.s and Duluth. If at limes Chicago market is 
manipulated or extraordinary demand exists, wheat from this territory will move to Chicago. 

No. 2. -Wheat from this location moves either to Chicago or Milwaukee. At times, however, west¬ 
ern portion will go to Mi mien {»ol is or Duluth. A portion of the territory is extremely close and a 
slight variation will take it away from one market to another. 

No. 3.—Wheat from this location is naturally tributary to Milwaukee, Ashland. Manitowoc or 
Green Kay. 

No. 4.—Wheat from this location is tributary to Kansas City, St. Louis, or Chicago. A slight varia¬ 
tion in prices will take it away from one market to another. * 

No. 5.—-Territory is either tributary to Chicago or SI. Louis. Any slight variations in the market 
will pull from one to anotlfer. 

No. This territory tributary to St. Louis, unless Chicago markets being manipulated or badly 
out of line. 

No. 2A.~ Wheat, from this section moves primarily to Chicago or Milwaukee, but is also quite liable 
to go to other markets north or south. 

No. 4 or ,5.—Wheat from this section moves primarily to Kansas Citv, st. Louis, or Chicago, but may 
go to other markets. 


(2) TmtuiToitiAi, Competition- uionii Piiimakv Markets. 

The situation of the consumer is now to bo considered in his relation to this 
system. How does this system of crop distribution affect his interests in the 
market, and thus the price that he pays l'or his cereals? 

In the earlier history of the grain movement the Western farmer held that too 
large a proportion of what the consumer paid went totho railroads and to the 
commercial agencies engaged in distribution between producer and consumer. 
To this he attributed the low prices received for his grain. Granger legislation 
was the remedy he songht to apply. These laws embodied the policy of a uniform 
rate per mile per unit of product. They did not work, because they were based 
on a misconception.-first, or the structure of the distributive system, and, secondly, 
on a failure to recognize that the producer is not the direct beneficiary in reduc¬ 
tions in the cost of distribution. It is the consumer that profits directly by such 
reduction. The producer's gain comes mainly from the increased demand that, may 
arise from reducing expenses of distribution and thus increasing the volume of 
consumption. Nevertheless, that historical case of the farmer versus the railroad 
was based on sonnd economic doctrine, namely, that the producer has a right to 
reach the consumer at a reasonable rate of expense for distribution. 
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The question is whether there is anything in the railway situation, taken by 
itself as the connecting link between the producer and these primary centers, 
that unreasonably limits the access of the producer to the consumer. 

Certainly there is no lack of railway mileage. If anything, the surplus-cereal 
States have more railroads than can lie profitably operated, rather than too few. 
This assumed superfluit y of mileage operates in favor of a lower cost of reaching 
the market. Hence it is to the advantage of the consumer, rather than to his dis¬ 
advantage. It increases the element of competition for carrying the product. 
The overlapping of territory by different lines has resulted in'a greatly reduced 
cost of reaching the market. Many railway lines centering in primary markets 
are practically paralleled or intersected more or less completely throughout the 
greater part of their length. Competitiotf among markets and carriers inures 
directly to the consumer’s gain. * 


(3) Competition oe Carriers in Illinois and Iowa. 


We may take the State of Illinois, as a typical grain-growing territory, to illus¬ 
trate the relation of the producer to the primary market so far as the railroads 
are concerned. Iowa is similarly situated with respect to the rivalry of railroads 
to obtain the traffic arising from agriculture. 

President Stnyvesant Fish, in speaking on the question of noncompetitive ter¬ 
ritory within which a railroad has a monopoly of business in that State, presents 
a set of facts which bear directly on the subject. Ho says of Illinois and Iowa: 

“ There is in those States no territory which can be considered contributary to 
the Illinois Central in such a sense as to exclude very active competition by other 
railroads and by water for the traffic originating therein or destined thereto, espe¬ 
cially the traffic in farm products. 

“ The last report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on Statistics of Rail¬ 
ways relates to a term ended nearly two years ago—June 30, ISIS. It states, at page 
13. that there were then in Illinois 10,851.117 miles of railroad in operation, or 19.38 
miles of railroad per hundred square miles of territory. That is to say, there 
was then I mile of railroad to every 5.1(1 square miles in the State. 

•■Not only were there then more miles of railroad in operation in Illinois than 
in any other State, lmt the number of miles of main line of railroad therein per 
hundred square miles of territory (19.38) exceeded that in New York and, indeed, 
in any other State except these six: 


Connecticut, where it was. ... _ _-.. 30.83 

Massachusetts, where it was .. .. -..211.43 

New Jersey, where it was_ . .... .._ . 30.01 

Ohio, where it was .. .... ..21.43 

Pennsylvania, where it was._ . .. ... . .22.03 

Rhode Island, where it was... .. 20.68 


"The number of miles of main line of railroad in operation on June 30,1898, 
per 10,000 inhabitants, is thus given by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Illinois. .. ....... 24.47 

Connecticut_ . .. . .. .. t . 11.(Ml 

Massachusetts......— — — 8.19 

New Jersey.. .... ..•.. 13.36 

Ohio..... . ____ . ...20.52 

Pennsylvania .. .. . ..16.25 

‘ k 


“ Obviously the farms and the fanners of Illinois were, alike, wejl supplied with • 
railroads. 

“ The Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Illinois, 1898 (p. 
iv),shows that there were then 118 railroads, of which 37 were classed as sub¬ 
sidiary. This would indicate that there were 81 companies operating railroads in 
Illinois. Of these, 69 filed both operating and financial reports with the commission. 

It is safe to say that there are in Illinois more than fifty independent companies 
operating railroads. No other State has so many. 

“ The Illinois Central is now operating 1,758 miles of railroad in Illinois. Not 
to speak of 28 junctions in Illinois between the various lines controlled by the 
Illinois Central Railroad (which at least give the farmer a choice of markets), it 
is crossed at no less than 103 separate junction points by other independent rail¬ 
roads. In estimating the number of such points, Chicago, for instance, where we 
eomo in conflict with more than twenty other railroads, is counted as one. So, 
also, are East St.Lonisand many other pointy where we are crossed by several 
other railroads. We have, therefore, in Illinois the competition of at least one 
and often of several cross lines at distances averaging lmt 17 miles apart. More¬ 
over, every mile of our railroad is somewhere and somehow paralleled by others. 
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“As is well known, the competition between railroads which cross each ot her is 
not confined to the point of crossing, but always extends to at least the next sta¬ 
tion on each side of that point, and often much farther, the number of stations 
embraced depending on the angle of the crossing. 

“ It is now many years since the Illinois farmer has failed to have the choice of 
at least two railroads by which to ship his products. 

“ While my remarks have been here confined, for the sake of brevity, In Illinois, 
from which we draw nearly all of the grain exported by our road, do not think 
for a moment that we have not, similar and extremely active competition in Iowa. 
There t and in the Southern States as well, our lines are also throughout paralleled 
by competing roads and crossed at frequent intervals. 

“The Illinois Central is by no meafis the only railroad carrying grain to Now 
Orleans. The Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad, for instance, takes a con¬ 
siderable volume, which is brought to it at Memphis from Kansas City and other 
Western points. The Texas and Pacific has a largo elevator on the west bank of 
the Mississippi at Westwego, opposite New Orleans. If I mistake not, the Southern 
Pacific .also brings in some grain from Texas points, and it, may be that the New 
Orleans and Northeastern (Queen and Crescent) and the Louisville and Nashville 
bring in some. While I doubt if they carry much t o New Orleans, the Louisville 
and Nashville is a very active competitor of ours at East St. Louis and various 
points in southern Illinois and elsewhere for grain going to the southeastern part 
of the Southern States, generally called 4 Green Line Territory.’ So also is the 
Mobile and Ohio, which, with the New Orleans and Northeastern, parallels our 
line all the way from St. Louis to New Orleans. The Louisville and Nashville 
controls elevators at Pensacola, whence some grain has been exported. We also 
feel, at least in the matter of rates, the keen competition of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf, via Port Arthur, and that, of the Atchison. Topeka and Santa 
Fe, the Southern Pacific, and the connections of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, via Galveston.” 

(4) Excesses ok Conokntratino Wheat at Chicago. 

Commercial expenses include trade expenses other than transportation. A 
comparison of such rates and charges on wheat from Nebraska to Chicago at 
periods 15 years apart will show just how much reduction has been effected in 
this part of distribution. We have collected the various items of expense that, 
were in force in 1885, and the corresponding items for 11100. from Beatrice, Nehr., 
to Chicago. This includes the charge of transfer into a public; elevator and storage 
there for 10 days. 

t'omntvrcial ox/tcnscs of con vent ration of trhvat at Cliicnyo. 


j jxsr». i‘ mo. 


1 CchIk per Cniht pn’ 
bushel. bimhif. 

Country elevator charge..' ;{to 8 : J to 2 

Commission for selling on consignment at Chicago. » to 1 i l 

Elevator transfer charge at Chicago. 1 j j 

Total expenses. . 3* !<• |l)<_ •”tn3J 


On the basis of this calculation, omitting inspection and weighing charges, 
which amount to 50 or GO cents per (airload or one-tenth of a cent, per bushel at 
the present, time, we find that there have been the following reductions in tin* 
commercial charges (transfers and commissions) for wheat from farmers’ wagon 
in Nebraska iutd terminal elevator in Chicago: 


Minimum.] Maximum. 


1885 

1900 


Cent* per | Cent* per 
bushel. ‘ bushel. 
3.5 ; 10.75 

2.25 3.75 


Reduction in 15 years. 



Reduction in these charges ranges from 00 to 05 per cent. 

166a—01-1 
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In 1884 1 lie average farm price of wheat (December 1) was 041 cents per bushel; 
in 1807 it was 7(5.8 cents. If we take the difference between the Chicago cash 
price and the farm price to represent the cost of concentration wo have the 
following result: 

Jinhiction in nisi of voncnifniiion. 


Avomgtt (!hi<*ago wish price. 

Average farm price. 

Cast of r.onecntnitiiijr at. Chicago 


\m. 

181)7. 

(Urn Ik per 

Gut* per 

buHhd. 

bushel. 

82.7 ' 

81.2 

64.5 : 

76.3 

18.2 

4.9 


This is. of course, a comparison of very general averages: still the averages used 
are indexes of the general level of prices, the farm price being that received by 
the producer, and the Chicago price being the level of prices paid by the con¬ 
sumer, say a miller, in that city. The difference between the value at the two 
places stands for the cost of concentration at this primary market, which is the 
principal one of the country. On these assumptions, all of which seem reasona¬ 
ble because verifiable by official figures, the concentrating the wheat surplus at 
Chicago was done in 1897 at between one-fourth or one-third of the cost of 111 years 
before. In 1884 the wheat was worth just about what it was in 1897 at Chicago, 
but in 1884 it cost 23 per cent of its Chicago value to get it from the farm to the 
consumer, whereas in 1897 the cost of marketing was ouly 8 per cent of the Chi¬ 
cago value. 


3. THE FARM. MARKET AND THE COUNTRY ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 

The American farmer retains about one-third of his wheat crop for home con¬ 
sumption anil seed. About one-half or two-fifths of the corn crop never leaves the 
farm. Most of the oat crop and practically all of the rye.and barley crops go 
into the market. Each of. the leading cereal crops occupies a different relation 
to the market. Apart from the portion consumed on the farm in various ways, 
the surplus available for market has three out! As. It may lie required for local 
consumption by mills, it may be carried East or South for domestic consumption, 
or it may pass into the foreign market. Such States as Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina practically consume all the farmer's surplus at the mills within the State. 
The price here is determined by the price at which. Western grain can be obtained. 
The price for the country ns a whole, or for any part thereof, is fixed by the price 
prevailing at the nearest primary market in the surplus section of the country 
plus the transportation rates to that locality. 

The surplus section fixes the price for tho country in general. The quotations 
which the farmer in tho surplus section receives are sent out from the primary 
markets. The primary markets have become so extended as to reach out into 
every surplus locality. At the country elevator, where grain is brought by wagon¬ 
loads direct from the farmer, we find the outer limit of the primary market. The 
farmer's market place is, in reality, tho local elevator. 


(I) Railway Relations to Country Elevators. 

The buyer of grain meets the producer within hauling distance of his own home. 
The terms of sale are made at the railway station where the shipping is done. 
There are two leading classes of buyers. They are local grain dealers and the 
terminal grain buyers. The operations of the former are local, but the latter 
control lines of elevators running into the hundreds along the railroads reaching 
into the grain territory. The lino elevator companies, as they are called, really 
are the most important, factor in the grain market for the producer. The policy 
of the railroads has been to put these two classes of buyers in a position to receive 
and ship the grain promptly. 

Generally speaking, the railroads have relied upon the local grain dealer and the 
line elevator companies to provide county elevator facilities for receiving and 
shipping grain. Along some lines, however,'farmers’ associations have provided 
their own elevating facilities, notably in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
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The policy of the railroads is clearly outlined in the brief statements given 
Mow on this snbject, mainly in the language ol' their own officers: 

a. Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company .—There are HUH grain elevators 
located on the lands of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company leased 
for the purpose. In addition there are 288 grain elevators located on'private 
property which are served by side tracks of the Northwestern Company. Of 
theso elevators. 577 aro owned and operated directly by local grain buyers, 28 are 
owned and operated by farmers’ associations, and 521 are otVned and operated by 
parties or firms who control warehouses at terminal stations and aro commonly 
classed as warehousemen. Sixty others are not specified. 

Upon the lines of the Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Company there arc 202 grain elevators located upon lands of the company leased 
for the purpose; and 48 elevators are. located on private property and served by- 
side tracks of that company. Of the elevators upon the lines of this company. 
116 are owned and operated directly by local grain dealers. II are owned ami 
operated by farmers' associations, and 2i8 are owned and operated by parties or 
firms who control warehouses at terminal stations and aro commonly classed as 
warehousemen. 

b. Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern Railway .—In reply would say: It is 
not the policy of this company to own the elevators on its line, and with two 
exceptions, where the company was in a measure compelled to purchase the eleva¬ 
tors, it owns no such property. With the. exception of three or four elevators 
controlled by uncalled " farmers'associations," the elevators arc owned by parties 
located along the line of road, and who may have houses at five or six different 
stations. There are no elevators owned by parties at primary markets. 

c. Chicago (treat Western Railway Company.—This company encourages as far 
as possible local men living at its stations to build grain elevators and handle the 
grain at their respective stations. It avoids as far as possible being interested in 
the ownership of the elevators, and is never interested in the purchase of thegrain 
at local stations. The company has at times contributed small amounts toward 
building such elevators, carrying its interest for the grain buyer until ho is able 
to pay for it. At present we have no such interests. There aro a few fanners’ 
associations (socalled) on the lineof theroad. They are, however,simply corpo¬ 
rations engaged in the business of buying and selling grain, in which a few of the 
wealthier farmers in each locality are owners of the stock. 

d. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company.—It is the policy of this 
company to furnish sites for elevators and grain warehouses on its station 
grounds to any responsible firms or individuals who desire to engage in the grain 
trade. There are elevators and warehouses al practically every station on this 
company’s lines owned by local grain dealers. At unite a number of the stations 
there are also elevators owned by farmers' associations and by firms whose cen¬ 
tral offices are located in Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis* and other larger 
points, those latter being known as line buyers. 

e. Chicago anil Eastern Illinois Railroad Company .—The Chicago and Eastern 
Railroad Company do not own or control any local elevators on their line. Local 
grain dealers own a portion, farmers' associations a portion, and a jiortion is 
owned by grain-buying firms whose central offices are located in Terre Haute, 
Ind. We make an attempt to encourage competition in buying, and all are 
treated alike. 

f. Chicago, Rock Maud and Pacific Railway (imqmny .—But few of the eleva¬ 
tors are owned by this company and very few by farmers' associations: a large 
number are, however, owned and operated by local grain dealers and a number 
by grain-buying firms located in some of the larger cities. 

It is the policy of this company to lease at a nominal rent suitable space on its 
right of way to grain dealers who will erect and operate grain houses, and at nearly 
all of our stations either large or small in the grain-bearing sections these eleva¬ 
tors are in active operation. 

g. Chicago and Alton Railway Company .—It has been the policy of this com¬ 
pany to establish grain elevators at various points on this line, and all such eleva¬ 
tors are owned and operated independent of the railroad company. 

We have in Illinois 122 elevators located on our tracks at 75 different stations, 
and in Missouri 38 elevators located at 32 different stations. Of the elevators in 
Illinois 120 are owned and operated by local dealers and 2 are in the hands of the 
farmers’associations. The 38 elevators in Missouri arc operated l>y local dealers. 
I know of no elevator on our line owned or operated by grain-buying firms having 
office at central or primary markets. 

The policy of the grain dealers or operators of these elevators is to buy the 
grain from the farmers along the line of our road and ship same to the grain centers 
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in different parts of the country, to be sold on commission or on direct bids received 
tfrom such markets. 

h. Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company .—On the lines of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Company there are no elevators such as are used in the 
wheat States of the Mississippi Valley. Thu grain comes from the fanners’ 
hands in sacks, which are piled in warehouses and on platforms, awaiting ship¬ 
ment to point of destination. These warehouses and platforms are not owned by 
the railroad company, but by the grain-buying firms who collect the cereals for 
ultimate shipment. 

This company believes that these warehouses and platforms should he handled 
exclusively'by the patrons of the road. 

Some light is thrown on the methods to Which railroads resort to obtain traffic 
in competitive territory in the evidence submitted’to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case of May r. Edwin McNeill, etc. The fact is here estab¬ 
lished that the line elevator companies actually do act as freight solicitors for the 
railroads. Such a company operating at lake terminal points is here represented 
as receiving compensation for obtaining traffic for the Oregon Railway and Nav¬ 
igation Company whose terminal is at Portland on the Pacific. In this case the 
rate paid the line elevator company amounted almost to 11 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

The evidence states: 

“ Much, if not most, of the wheat hauled to station warehouses is sold by tlio 
farmer before shipment, and the competing roads have paid commission or other 
form of compensation to buyers or other parties in the wheat region for securing 
grain shipments over their lines. In some instances testified to, the farmers were 
paid by a buyer soliciting for defendant’s competitor from 1 to 10 cents a bushel 
m excess of the market price. The Pacific Elevator Company (F. H. Peavey & 
Co., of Portland) has receiving elevators or warehouses along the lines of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, and under a longstanding contract 
has been paid large sums for obtaining and forwarding grain shipments over 
those lines, equalizing ocean charters as between Portland and Tacoma, and 
possibly other services, Vouchers in evidence show that these payments by 
receiver McNeill to Peavey & Co., as approximate amount duo on account of ship¬ 
ments of grain from points on the Oregon Railway and Navigation system, 
amounted July 4, 1894, to April 80, 1895, to $86,337.77. and that such payments 
were based on rates of commission of 371 and cents per ton and ail aggregate 
of 149,714.'.‘2 tons, equal to 4.990,474 bushels. Tile total amount of wheat carried 
over tiic Oregon Railway and Navigation lines from July 4. 1894. to February 98, 
1895. was 8,370,043 bushels. Such rates of 371 and 38} cents per ton equal 53 and 
2U cents per hundred pounds, respectively. (Decision 391. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Feb.8,189(1, p. 21.) 

». Chicago, Indianapolis and. Lonisrilh ■ Railway Company .—Our policy with 
reference to grain elevators is to secure the location of as many as possible along 
our line. As to rates, etc., however, wemake no discrimination between elevator 
shipments and track and car shipments. Tim elevators along this road, with one 
exception, arc owned by local operators. One elevator is owned by a firm resid¬ 
ing at Indianapolis, about 109 miles distant from the elevator. This company 
does not own any elevators. 

j. Iowa Central Railway Company.— First. Our company has adopted the policy 
of locating independent elevators along its line of road; in other words, wo do not 
own nor control elevators located on our line. Local grain dealers own all eleva¬ 
tors on our road excepting at Rockwell, where a farmers’cooperative association 
owns an elevator, which has been handled very successfully; jp fact it is one of 
the most successful cooperative associations in the United States. 

Second. Our local grain dealers sell their grain through commission houses at 
terminal points, say Chicago, Peoria, etc. 

k. The 1 1'ahash Railroad Company .—I do not think the Wabash Railroad Com¬ 
pany has any especial policy in relation to grain elevators located along our lines, 
except to get all the business wo can at established rates. We do not own any of 
the elevators on the lines of our system or at terminals. 

There are a number of elevators on our different lines, but I am unable to tell 
you who are the owners, this knowledge not being essential to us in securing the 
traffic. 

l. Multile and Ohio Railroad Company .—The Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com¬ 

pany owns no grain elevators at local points upon its line, and all grain products 
are shipped by'the producer either through elevators owned by outside interests 
or direct to the cars. Wherever grain elevators are owned on the line of this 
road it is either by local grain dealers or millmen.and I jmowof no case in which 
same are owned by farmers’ associations. j: 
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Tlio Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company owns an elevator at Mobile. Ala., but 
this is entirely for the purpose of handling export grain. 

in. Louisville and Nashville Railroad Cimimny. —The States throngh which our 
lines run are not largo producers of grain. The grain produced along our line in 
Indiana. Illinois. Kentucky, and Tennessee is as a rule used by local millers or 
is reshipped from primary markets, such as Louisville, Ky., Henderson, Ky., 
Evansville, Ind., and Nasl'iville, Tonn., to Southern territory on or beyond our 
line—that is to say, points in Alabama. Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi. At, 
the points I have named there are elevators of moderate capacity established. 
This company, however, has no interest in these elevators. At Louisville. Ky., 
and Nashville, Tenn., elevators have been erected by private companies, in which 
I believe some of the principal grain‘dealers are interested. At Henderson, Ky.. 
and Evansville, Ind., the elevators in use are of small capacity, and have been 
furnished by grain dealers for the accommodation of their own business. There 
are no elevators on our line that have been built by farmers' associations. 

Aside from those I have mentioned, the only grain elevators on our line are 
- owned by milling companies for carrying a stock of grain for milling purposes. 

)). Kansas City, Roi l Scott ami Memphis Railroad ('onipiniy.—' There is not a 
great deal of grain loaded locally on our line, but most of it goes through eleva¬ 
tors that are ojioruted usually by local grain dealers. 

The only elevator this company owns is one at, Kansas City, which is used for 
storing grain and transferring from small to large cars. 

o, Cincinnati . Hamilton ami Dayton. Radical/ (’ton/unit/. —The grain elevator at 
Cincinnati belongs to our company. The elevators at Toledo were owned by the 
elevator company, in which our road had a very considerable interest, but as the 
largest: elevator there was burned a short time ago. the question as to just what 
will be done is in abeyance and there will be nothing done this year on account 
of the very poor wheat crop. So far as elevators are concerned winch are located 
along thelinoof our road,most, of them belong to grain shippers. Hero and there 
we own elevator buildings which have been leased to grain buyers for a moderate 
consideration, but as buildings deteriorate, we have not kept up this practice and 
no doubt the entire business on the line of our road will soon be handled through 
elevators which are owned by individals. 

/>. Minneapolis. St. Rani and Saull Sic. Marie Radical/ Company. —We have 
;i line elevator companies, with headquarters at Minneapolis, who have elevators 
at nearly every station along the line of our road. Of course there are elevators 
run by individuals living in the towns and the fanners’associations have some 
elevators in operation. There is also a great deal of grain shipped by the farmers 
themselves. This company owns but one elevator, which is located at Gladstone, 
Mich., and is not in any way interested in the selling or buying of grain. Give 
most, of them a very free hand in handling the grain. 

q. Grand Ra/iids and Indiana Radical/ Company. —The principal elevators on 
our road are located at W inchester, Portland, Decatur, Fort, Wayne. Huntertown, 
and La Grange. Ind.; Sturgis, Nottawa, Mendon, Kalamazoo, Plainwell. Shelby- 
villu. Bradley, Grand Rapids. Muskegon, Cedar Springs, Reed City, Cadillac, 
Traverse City, Boyne Falls, and Petoskey, Mieli. 

At, Huntertown, Nottawa. and Kalamazoc 11 mr company owns the elevators, but 
they are operated by local grain dealers, having leased the elevators from us. At 
all other stations the elevators are owned and operated by local grain dealers. 
There are no elevators on our line owned by farmer’s’ associations or by grain- 
buying firms whose central iiflioe is located in" one of the primary markets'. They 
are all operated by resident buyers. 

Onr policy has been to extend all reasonable facilities which wo would be per¬ 
mitted lo extend to grain elevators along our line. 

r. Missouri, Kansan and Te.ras Railway system. —Wo have no special policy in 
this connection further than to handle the business which such elevators may ten¬ 
der ns on the same terms as we would that of any individual shipper. This con q inny 
does not own any elevators. There are two elevators located on our line, one at 
McAlester, Ind. T., and one at Parsons, Kans.. which are owned by .1. K. David¬ 
son, a grain dealer, whose central office is in Kansas City. The other elevators 
and warehouses are owned by the local grain dealers. 

s. Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Company. —Our company neither owns nor 
has any interest in any elevators on this road; they are owned by grain-lmying 
firms with central offices in primary markets, by local grain dealers, and by farm¬ 
ers’ associations. There are at nearly every station what are known as line eleva¬ 
tors—that is, those belonging to grain-buying firms with terminal warehouses—and 
what are known as independent elevators, owned and controlled by local parties 
or farmers' association^ 

t. Here Marquette Railroad Company.— On the line of the Peru Marquette Rail- 
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road the greater proportion of tlxo elevators are owned by local grain dealers 
entirely, only a very few by farmers’ associations and a few by grain-buying 
firms whose central offices are located at our terminals, and there are a number 
of elevators owned by the railroad company and rented to grain buyers. 

The policy of tho railroad company in its ownership of grain elevators has been 
governed wholly by the competition in the district in ' /Inch the elevators were so 
placed, and it has always been our intention to have no ownership except where 
we could get no grain people to make tho investment and where the grain was 
going to a competing line. In all cases the shipping of tho grain has been handled 
the same as any other freight, i. o.; no concessions in this business have been 
made by us. , 

u. Michigan Central Railroad Company.—We h#ve no settled policy in this 
matter. At some points the elevators are owned and operated by the railroad 
company; at others they are owned by the railroad company and leased, either to 
the local grain dealers or to grain-buying firms whose central office is at larger 
points; and in other eases still the railroad company leases the ground to private 
parties, who erect their own elevators and operate the same. Each case has to 
be taken up separately on its merits, and no one policy can be adopted which will 
bo suitable to all eases. 

v. SI. Umisand San Francium Railroad Company. —The grain on the Frisco 
line is handled by independent elevators and warehouses, owned and operated by 
independent dealers entirely, our company not having any interest whatever in 
any of them. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa. Fe Railway Company .—Concerning the eleva¬ 
tors along the line of t his road, they are sometimes owned by the railroad. In tho 
absence of parties who at the time at which elevators are needed are willing to 
construct elevators, railroads are sometimes obliged to build them, but they rarely, 
if ever, operate them, preferring to lease or sell them to parties who will operate 
them on their own account. This has been the case with the Santa Fe, and 
although it still ha.; a few properties of this kind it operates none of them. The 
management of the Santa Fe road holds that the business of a railroad is trans¬ 
portation, and while it may be obliged to build an elevator to handle grain offer¬ 
ing for shipment, ordig a coal mine to get fuel for locomotives which is otherwise 
unobtainable at a reasonable price, it does not commercially engage in such 
traffic. In pursuance of that policy it has disposed by lease or otherwise of all of 
its elevator and coal.properties. 

A TYPICAL GRAIN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 

The Northern Pacific, Railway Company's facilities for handling grain arc given 
in detail in Appendix A of this report. The facts are simply summarized in the 
table below to show the number and kinds of local elevators. 

With the exception of a few grain warehouses oil the Washington and Columbia 
River road, which have been erected hv the railway company during the last two 
or three years, for lack of facilities furnished by private individuals or warehouse 
companies, all the elevators and warehouses are owned and operated entirely 
independent of the railway company. ' It is its policy to grant, permits for the 
erection of such warehouses on its right of way to the elevator companies, indi¬ 
viduals, or farmers'associations, limiting same only to an extent that, will not 
result in ruinous competition, or, in other words, to warehouse capacity warranted 
by the grain tributary to the elevator location. 

Experience has taught the railroad that when permission for excess facilities is 
granted, the producer, in the end, must pay the hill. Capital invested seeks for 
a return after the first struggle is over. 

It will he noted that this policy is intended to supply ample capacity at all 
points; and that the ownership is varied to an extent that will prevent any com¬ 
bination so far as the railway's policy can prevent it. 

We give below a complete statement of the Northern Pacific country elevator 
and warehouse facilities, ownership of same, and capacity, on the several branches 
of this company’s lines. This analysis of the data presented indicates the effects 
of this system of grain-handling facilities upon the position of the grain pro¬ 
ducer in his relation to the market. 

This company is representative, geographically and commercially, of the North¬ 
western wheat movement. Its linos extend from the upper head waters of tho 
lakes, where it gets an eastward outlet for its grain traffic at Duluth and West 
Superior, to the grain ports on the Pacific Ocfan, at Tacoma, Portland, and San 
Francisco. In respect to the variety of productive territory traversed it is one of 
most characteristic grain-carrying lines in the United States. 
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Summary of grain elevator* oti the Northern Pacific Kailiray. 


Branches and divisions. 

Sta¬ 

tions. 

Line 

eleva¬ 

tors. 

Capacity. 

Local 

dealers’ 

eleva¬ 

tors. 

Capacity. 

Farm 
or s’ 
eleva¬ 
tors. 

C 11 parity, 




Bush/lx. 


Bmhel*. 


Huxhfh. 

Minnesota Division. 

lit) 

28 

595,000 

22 

•121,000 

1 

20, (XX) 

Little Falls and Dakota Branch 






• 


(Minnesota). 

1L 

y 

ion, 000 

10 

188,000 

8 

15, (XX) 

.Northern Paeifie, Fergus and 








BlacklliilsBranch (Minnesota). 

12 

.14 

a-iH.otxi 

10 

103, (XX) 

2 

25, (XX) 

Northern Paeifie, Fergus anti 


- 






BlHck Hills Branch (North 








Dakota). 

10 

10 

nor., ooo 

8 

285,000 

1 

1,000 

Manitoba Division (Minnesota)... 

28 

27 

771,000 

10 

181, (XX) 

2 

85,000 

MunitohaDivision (North Dakota). 

17 

•10 

909,000 

10 

175,000 

1 

15, (XX) 

Dakota Division (North Dakota).. 

21 

no 

875, 000 

19 

050,-000 



Fargo and Southwestern Branch 












5 

155,000 



Sanborn, Cooporstown and Turtle 







Mountain Bnmeh(Norlh Dakota) 

s 

If) 

•I2n, ooo 

7 

217, IKX) 

. 


James River Vul ley Branch (N< >rt li 










12 


•> 

50,000 



Jamestown and Northern Branch 









it; 

28 

711,000 


282. tXH) 1 


In Manitoba. 

:w 

00 

1 ,- 12 : 5,000 

- 

18-1, (XX) 

1; 

190,000 

Yellowstone Division (North 








Da kohl). 

10 


185.000 

7 

172,000 

1 

10, (MX) 

Montana and Rocky Mountain 
















Idaho Division (Washington). 

12 

•> 

100,000 

2 -., 

U35| (XX) 

1 

00,000 

Central Washington Hriuu- ii 











280,000 

81 

], 150,000 



Spokane and Palouse Branch 






(Washington and Idaho). 

:;s 

no 

1,9-19,000 

00 

8,888, (XX) 

5 

■UK). (XX) 

Washington and Columbia. River 








llvvy. Co. (Washington nnd Ore- 








nun). 

;jk 

/2 

8,509,000 

17 

(ill, 000 

8 

2:«), ooo 

Total. 

:cti 

•mo 

18,001,000 

280 

11,119,000 

•>7 

1,091,000 

Percentage of whole number. 


• r >7. y 


88.5 


8.0 



Tho grand total is, 744 elevators, having a oepucity of 25,814,000 bushels, aver¬ 
aging 54,750 bushels each. 


4, SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CORN MOVEMENT TO CHICAGO,' 

(1) Conditions of Maiiketini; Corn in tiik West. 

In order to arrive at any definite understanding concerning the relative pro¬ 
portions of the consumer’s price for corn (and the same is true of all cereals) it 
is necessary to know the conditions under which it moves from the producer to 
the consumer. In the large corn-growing districts of the West that commodity 
is practically sold by the producer in the ear. A considerable portion of it is dis¬ 
posed of by him at the primary market in that form, from 70 to 81) pounds being 
taken for a bushel, according to condition. Tn districts where wood is scarce, and, 
as a consequence, fuel high, many farmers prefer to shell their corn so as to retain 
the cobs for fuel, but as this is never done until the corn is to lie hauled to market, 
the shelling charge, which is ordinarily 1 cent per bushel, is really a part of the 
intermediate expense between the producer and the consumer. 

The next item of expense is that attaching to the local market. At nearly all 
railroad stations throughout the West are located elevators and shovel houses 
ranging from 500 to 20.000 bushels’ capacity, and at all of them are buyers ready 
to take the grain and pay the market price therefor as it is delivered by the 
wagon load. These elevators, which are sometimes owned by the railroad com¬ 
panies, oftener by grain concerns located at the larger markets, and quite fre¬ 
quently by the individual buyers, are always operated independent of any rail¬ 
road connection. They usually stand upon railroad ground which, as also is the 
ease with the elevator when owned by the railroad, is leased to the operator at a 
nominal price. The shovel houses are also usually located on the railroad right 
of way under the same conditions. At such station as neither elevators nor 


1 Ho|xirUf<l by Mr. .lames Peabody, special agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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shovel houses are provided, grain is loaded by shoveling direct from the wagon to 
the ears. Practically all grain that comes to market is purchased by the dealer 
at these local markets. The farmers rarely ship any grain on their own account. 
The buyers usually pay such prices as will allow them about 3 cents per bushel 
for their expenses and profit. 

All of the dealers at each of these local markets are constantly in touch with 
the central markets. They receive quotations by wiro every day, so that they know 
the price of grain in Liverpool, New York, and Chicago. Formerly the majority 
of these buyers shipped to commission houses at the central market, but latterly 
this practice has been largely abandoned. Fully 80 per cent of the grain that 
now moves to the markets is bought by the large grain concerns. These houses, 
h muted chiefly in Chicago and St, Louis, send out direct and through their various 
branches at western points, postal-card bids in practically the same form as the 
one appended: 

Chicago.-. 

We will pay the following prices for 
grain cm track-your station ship¬ 
ment, -days; if shipped later ac¬ 

ceptance at our option; 

2 mixed corn... 

2 yellow corn. ... . 

2 white corn_ _... _ 

3 mixed corn.... 

3 yellow corn . ... 

3 white corn.. 

3 white oats.. .. 

2 mixed oats. .... 

Acceptances to be received by us be¬ 
fore !>.:!() a. in. next trading day. 

We reserve tlie right to reject 
amounts in excess of 10,0111) bn. 

Bill all cars to Santa Fe lilevalor. care 
A.. T. & S. F. R. It., unless otherwise 
instructed. 

Acceptances by carload will be con¬ 
firmed at the rate of 625 bu. per car 
coni. 1,250 bn. oats. 

Shipper pays weighing and inspec¬ 
tion. 

Richardson & Company. 

Iiii orpuriih'il, :I7 Hom'd of Trodr. 

Manifest errors excepted. 

So universal is tins custom that every local dealer throughout the country is in 
daily receipt of one or more of these bids,and so advantageous does hi; find tins 
practice that rarely auv other method of selling is now employed. He finds that 
he can get from 1 to 3 cents per bushel more by disposing of bis grain in this way 
than by sending it to market for his own account. This is chiefly owing to the 
adjustment of freight rates. An illustration of the present condition (.inly, 11)00) 
will serve, to make this clear. The rate i in corn from Hutchinson, Kans., to Chicago 
is 24.5 cents per hundred pounds, and the rate from Chicago to Now York is 13.5 
cents, or a total of 38 cents through. The rate from Hutchinson to the Mississippi 
River crossing is 11).5 cents and from the river to New York 17.5'cents, or a total 
of 37 cents through. The rate from the river to New York on export grain is 15.5 
cents, which makes the through rate on grain for export 35 cents. Again, the 
lake and rail rate from the Mississippi River to New York is 14.9 cents, which, added 
to the rate from Hutchinson to the Mississippi River, makes 34.4 cents through. 
To still further complicate the situation it frequently happens that the lake and 
rail rate from Chicago varies with the demand for bottoms, so that, a still further 
reduction in rates maybe made by using the proportion accruing to the lines 
lietween the Mississippi River and Chicago to the last-named point and adding 
same to whatever may he the current rate from Chicago to the seaboard. It will 
he readily seen that as it is impossible for the local buyer in the West to take advan¬ 
tage of these varying conditions, it is much better for him to dispose of his hold¬ 
ings and current purchases at the daily bids of which he is in receipt, and which 
are invariably more than lie can realize by shipping direct to the central markets. 
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(2) Prevailing Charges for Corn Transportation. 

The following table of rates, which are fairly representative of those in exist¬ 
ence throughout the West, will convey an idea of the prevailing charges for lies 
class of transportation: 


Chiwijfo rate. 


! Mississippi 
River rate. 


Kansas < 'ii v 
ratc. 



! Miles. 

.•. 50 

Cents. 

Miles. 

Cents. . Miles. 



... 75 




.i 100 




.| 125 




. 150 



Knox, Ill. 

.. 175 

8.0s '. 










.! 225 

10 




Artfylo, Town. 

.| 250 

12 

15 i 

0.09 l. 










11 

.15 

S j. 



.! 325 

11 

90 

8 : . 



. 350 

15 

115 ’ 




375 






. 100 

15 

105 

10 I. 


Flovri, Mo. 

. 125 



10 1. 



.. 150 


215 | 

II 1. 


Wilder, Runs. 

•175 

Hi 

210 

11 ! 20 

1 

Lawrence, Kails . 

. 500 

17.5 

205 

12.5 ! 15 

(i 

Topeka, Runs.... 

. 525 

IS 

290 

13 | 70 

7 

Ostitfe Lily, Ivans. 

. . 550 

If 

315 , 

11 95 

s 

Emporia,Kalis.., 

. 575 

20 

3-10 

15 120 

9 

Klmdnle, Kails... 

. 000 

•.**>. 5 

305 

17.5 | 115 

11 . 

Horners, Runs . -. 

. 025 

23 

390 I 

Is 170 

12 

Mission, Kalis_ 

. 050 

23.5 

■115 

18.5 : 195 

L2, 

Hutchinson, Runs 


21.5 

410 

19.5 ! 220 

13. 

Aliien, Runs. 

. 7(H) 

25 

4 tin 

20 , 215 

1 1 

(in-at Rend, Rails 

725 

25 

190 

20 j 270 

1 1 

1 aimed, Runs_ 

. 750 

25 

515 

20 ! 295 

1 1 

He lie font, Ivans.. 

775 

20 

510 • 

21 j 320 

15 

Hodge City, Kan- 

. 800 

20 

505 j 

21 315 

15 


(3) Effect of the System on 

Farm Pricks. 



Accompanying this statement are a number of tabulated forms based upon the 
Chicago current, market, which show the result of these combinations of freight 
rates. Taking Hutchinson again for the purpose of illustration, it, will be seen 
that; although at the regular rate, transportation charges alone from Hutchinson 
to Chicago are equivalent to 13.72 cents per bushel; that by taking advantage of 
the lake and rail rate and the export rates the cost, is reduced so that tiie combined 
expenses between the producer and consumer amounts to only I3..KJ cents per 
bushel. It often occurs that because of a local demand at. some point—such, for 
instance, as prevails in California at, this time—higher prices can he obtained than 
are current in the general market. The bids sent out on July 25. 11)00, for this 
purpose, were on the basis of 35 cents per bushel at Kansas City, which was only 
•1 cents loss than the Chicago market, on the same date. 

The important thing in this connection is that the producer invariably gets the 
benefit of these rate combinations. As the business is now conducted the large 
dealer at the central market, through his offers to the local buyers, practically 
acts as the agent of the producer by offering to pay at the local market the high¬ 
est price obtainable anywhere, modified by the lowest combination of rates to 
such highest market. It not infrequently occurs that the differences between the 
prices so obtained and what would result if the producer forwarded his own grain 
to market at the regular rate amounts to nearly, if not quite, 5 cents per bushel. 
The popular impression is that the large grain dealers and the railroads combine 
to rob the producer, whereas the truth is that in his anxiety to do the largest pos¬ 
sible amount of business the buyer seeks, through ingenious combination of rates, 
to secure the lowest through rate, so that he may pay the highest possible price 
at the local market. His profits, although generally large in the aggregate, are 
very small per bushel. The local dealer who operates an elevator can not, on the 
limited amount he handles, pay expenses on loss than 2 cents per bushel, on 
the average, but the large buyer at the commercial center, whose deals run up 
into the millions, is content if he can get from one-eighth to one-quarter of a cent, 
per bushel. ‘ 
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As already suggested, all kinds of grain are handled on practically the same 
method, only such variations being introduced as will best meet, attending condi¬ 
tions. Large quantities of wheat, for illustration, are handled in the Northwest and 
to some extent throughout the West generally on what is known as the ‘ ‘ Milling in 
transit ” privilege. Under this arrangement wheat contracted through from the 
local market to New York, Boston, and sometimes to foreign destinations, is 
stopped in transit at Minneapolis or some other millifig point, and the equivalent 
tonnage in flour is forwarded to destination without extra charge. The method 
by which this is done is for the railroad to charge and collect its local rate up to 
the milling point, issuing a receipt for such charges, and when the car of flour is 
shipped out the railroad, upon presentation of this receipt, bills the flour to des¬ 
tination at the difference lietween the amount alreaijy paid and the through rate 
as contracted. It will lie perceived that in this case, as with the corn shipments, 
the benefit accrues to the producer, as the dealer in his anxiety to do the largest 
possible business pays the utmost that he can afford. Generally speaking, com¬ 
mercial combinations do not inure to the benefit of the producer, hut in the case 
of grain such appears to be the fact. The American product meets the world's 
competition in foreign markets on favorable terms, and usually with great suc¬ 
cess, with the result that because of the cheapness of transportation and the acu¬ 
men of the grain merchant the American producer gets very much more for his 
labor than the inhabitant of any other country on earth. 


( t) Statistical Results for Ekiht Shipping Points. 

The following figures show what proportion of the Chicago value of corn, ship¬ 
ped from eight representative producing sections to Chicago, goes to the producer 
and the distributers: 

1‘ricru and c.rpcnxrs of distribution of corn. 


i Com¬ 
bined ex- 


Year and month 
of sab*. 

1 Cotisuin- 

Kind 

and 11111 "- 

gradc of, “h'’ 

] product. | ^ j," r ' s 
| bushell. 

i 

Producer 

paid 

(cents 

per 

bushel). 

ponses of I 
distribu- ! Poreent- 
tion bo- i ago of 
tweon . eonsum- 
prixlueer! er’spriet: 
and con- i to dis- 
stimer itributers 
(cents 1 
per 

bushel). ■ 

Percent¬ 
age of 
eonsmn- 
jtr'spriet 
j to pro- 
: dtieors. 

luuo. 







July 25. 

Corn_: 

: ® 

25.44 

13.55 ! 

31.8 

05.2 

Do. 

....do...I 

39 

25.72 

13.28 

31 

05 

Do. 

....do. J 

3a 

31 

« 1 

20.5 

79.5 

Do. 

....do..., 1 

39 

32. (13 

5.38 1 

15.3 

83.7 

Do. 

....do...,' 

39 ; 

24.28 

14.4 f 

37 

53 

Do. 

...do... 

39 1 

20.28 ' 

12.72 ! 

32.0 

67.4 

Do. 

...do... 

39 ; 

25.28 1 

12.72 ; 

32.0 

('•7.4 

Do. 

...do... 

39 i 

25.15 1 

13.84 

35.7 

54.3 


UiMimrks. 


From Hlit chin sun, 
Kans. 

From Satina, Kans. 
From Media,TH. 

From Henson, III. 
From Dodge City, 
Kans. 

From Peabody, Kans. 
From Marion, Kans. 
From Great bend, 
Kans. 


Simm ak y.— From these figures it appears (1) that the combined distributive expenses of baud Him 
porn from Kansas shipping points to Chicago, where the greater bulk of the corn from trans-Mississippi 
points is marketed, is equal to one-third of the value of the corn to the consumer at Chicago. The 
producer gets two-thirds of this value. (2) That the distributive expenses for handling from Illinois 
I*»ints to Chicago on the average amount to one-tilth of the Chicago value. The Illinois producer 
gets the other four-fifths. 


5. GRAIN-ROAD RATES TO CHICAGO COMPARED. 

We havo now to examine rates to primary markets to see whether in actual 
practice they have tended to decline and, if so, to what extent. 

Among the grain-carrying roads centering at Chicago and radiating into the 
grain district on both sides of the Mississippi River there is an unequal decrease 
in rates from 1880 down to 1897. The five roads compared are all great grain 
carriers from farm to primary market. They carried 72 per cent of the receipts 
at Chicago in 1898. 1 They are therefore fully.representative of the western grain 
movement and their tonnage is primarily grain tonnage. 


1 Chicago Statistics of Trade and Commerce, 1898, f>. f>. 
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The following table gives the average rates per ton per mile on each road: 
Average rates per ton per mile , in cents.' 


Your. 


J805. 
1870. 
1875. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 
18X2. 
1881. 
1*85. 
1880. 
1887 
1888. 
1889. 
181H). 
1801. 
1802. 
1802. 
1804. 
1X95. 
1800 . 
1807- 


Chicago, 

Kwk 

1 slant! 
ami Pa¬ 
cific. 
Uwy. 

Chicago 

Chicago, 
Milwau¬ 
kee and 
St. Paul 
Rwy. 

Chicago 

and 

Alton 

R. R. 

Chicago, 

and 

North¬ 

western 

Itwy. 

Burling¬ 
ton and 
(juinev 
U. R.s 

1.985 

2.291 

2.276 

2.220 

1.7 xx 

2.216 

2.60S 

2 .2X0 

1 . 908 

2.028 

1.688 

1.707 

1.883 

1.650 

1.058 

1.209 

1.490 

1.719 

1.206 

1.077 

1.220 

. 1.470 

1.704 

1.241 

1.150 

1.281 

1. 170 

1 . 181 

1.253 

1.091 

1.170 

1. 127 

1.391 

1.128 

1.032 

1.097 

1.209 

1.293 

1.008 

.973 

1.012 

1.191 

1.278 

1.009 

.950 

1.071 

1.192 

1.108 

.961 

.919 

J.0I2 

1.102 

1.089 

. 946 

.879 

.901 

.982 

1.020 

.973 

.789 

.971 

1.012 

1.067 

.525 

.867 

. 995 

. 977 

. 995 

.898 

.813 

1.089 

1.028 

1.008 

.980 

.802 

1.055 

1.012 

1.026 

.973 

.851 

1.029 

1.028 

1.026 

.919 

.815 

.989 

1.080 

1.027 

.974 

. 783 

1.0X4 

1.127 

1.075 

.994 

.770 

1.017 

1.020 

1.002 

. 925 

.711 

. 958 

. 978 

1.008 

.891 

.781 


1 Bulletin No. 15, Miscellaneous .Series, I T . S. Department «f Agriculture, p. 20 (lx9si. 

2 Portion east of the Missouri River. 

The extent of thin decline of rates on grain roads is given below in emits per 
ton per mile and in pereeiituges. 


Y ear. 


1880 

1807 


Chicago, ! 

Rock ! 
Island ami 
Pacific. 

DhUw. 
anil North- 

: Paul.' 

Chicago 
and Altmi. 

Cent*. 

(.nils. Cents. 

! Ct nts. j 

1.209 

1.190 1.719 

I 1.200 ( 

.958 

.978 i 1.008 

i .891 j 


Chicago, 

Burlington 

and 

(Jiiincy. 


f v ■«/*. 
1.077 
.781 


Reduction in 17 yt ars 


.251 ■ .512 ; .711 I .215 j .202 


Percentage of reduclion from 1880 (o 1807.{ 20 i 24 j 42 j 26 j 


The relation of the tendency of falling rates on grain to the corresponding tend¬ 
ency in farm prices of grain is indicated in the diagram on page 111. The rates on 
grain-carrying roads have fallen from 27 to 71 per cent. There has been a fall in 
farm values of cereals almost parallel with the fall in rates of freight on three rail¬ 
roads compared. But. if we take the three other grain roads into account, and 
compare them with farm prices during this period, we see that the fall of rates 
per tou per mile on the Chicago, Mil waukee and St. Paul and on the Chicago and 
Northwestern systems was from 52 to 74 per cent, while the farm prices of wheat 
fell 41 per cent and the farm prices of corn and oats 34 per cent. Railroad rates 
have, therefore, in three roads declined evenly with farm prices ami in two others 
have declined a good deal more rapidly than farm prices since 1881). 

A comparison of grain-road rates with rates on four coal and four cotton roads 
elicits the fact that both of these classes of carriers have reduced their rates in 
the iteriod under consideration to a greater extent than have the grain roads. 


COAl, ROADS.' 


Railroads. 

1880. 

j 1MI7. 

Reduc¬ 

tion. 


1.443 

0.440 

Per rent. 
70 

Lehigh Valiev. 

1.165 

561 

51 


1.552 

.809 

44 

Pennsylvania. . 

1.997 

.91*1 

51 


'Builctiu No 15, Agricultural Department, pp. 21-24, 
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COTTON ROADS.' 



Kuil roads. 



1 K*0. 

1 HW. 

Rurtnc- 





2.205 

0.093 

Per mil. 
08.0 


3.039 

1.205 

00.4 


3.606 

1.714 

61.1 


2.10 

.970 

{>1.8 



i Bulletin No. 15, Agricultural Department, pp. 21-24. 


(i. RELATION OF CEREAL PRICES AND RAILWAY RATES. 

Prices ami rates are subject, to different sets of influences, which cause them to 
vary. There are in the agricultural situation conditions which enable prices of 
farm products to recover, on account of scarcity of supply, for example, at home, 
or deficiency abroad. In the raihvay-rato situation there are no similar condi¬ 
tions; consequently the competition of carriers and the rivalry of markets in their 
constant efforts to control freight movement, from grain territory succeed in stead¬ 
ily lowering railway rates. 

The diagram opposite illustrates this permanent contrast in the movement of 
prices and rates year by year, from i867 to lS!)(t. The rates are the average rates 
per ton per mile for railroads of the United States. 

7. LOCAL GRAIN DEALERS IN DISTRIBUTION. 

In many parts of the Western grain territory grain buying at the country sta¬ 
tion was formerly conducted by the local merchant. To him the fanner sold his 
grain or consigned it on commission. Of him terminal dealers bought. In the 
course of tilin' the competition of terminal dealers became so keen that they leased 
or erected elevators and put their own buyers in charge. In many localities the 
local merchant ceased to act as a grain dealer, disappearing entirely as such, and 
his place was taken by a local firm that devoted itself more or less exclusively to 
buying and shipping grain to primary markets in season. These two organiza¬ 
tions now dominate the grain movement in its incipiene.y. Possibly 05 per cent, 
of tire cereal movement passes into the control of the line elevator companies and 
of the mend levs of the grain dealers' associations on its way from the farmer's 
hands to the primary market. The present organization of the grain movement 
is such that the isolated producer finds two highly organized sets of buyers at his 
local market. 

There is. of course, a great deal of grain still consigned directly by the producer 
on a. large scale from local shipping points to commission merchants at the primary 
markets outside of Chicago; hut this practice tends to disappear in the presence 
of these two commercial agencies—the line elevator companies and the grain 
dealers’ associations. Both of these agencies deal directly with theproducer and 
tend to prevent his entering the terminal market at his own risk. Wo speak now 
of the great majority of small producers rather than of the few “bonanza ” fann¬ 
ers, whose role is already a diminishing one and is destined to disappear in the not 
distant future. 

These associations came into existence as a natural result of the progress of line 
elevators, because of the difficulty ot the individual elevator owner in getting 
favorable terms from the railroads, and owing in no small degree to the necessity 
of some united action on the part, of the trade in raising the standard of the 
quality of grain before receipt by the trade. 

Railroads would do for a compact body of local dealers, whose elevators com¬ 
prised half or more of the number along the line, what they would not do for indi¬ 
vidual dealers acting alone. One of theso associations has reported a membership 
of 2i)il dealers, who control or represent fifitl elevators, the capacity of each of 
which establishments may he not less than 15,000 or 20,000 bushels of grain. One 
can very easily appreciate the effect of such an organization upon railway prac¬ 
tice, especially when it is possible for those located at competitive points to turn 
over their shipments to either of two roads that would give them the best treat¬ 
ment. The members of the associated elevators at competitive points, by acting 
with those at noncompetitive points, could readily secure concessions from the 
carriers for the entire associated membership in the business. 

Possibly no better method of correcting abuses in grading, excessive dockage 
at terminals, and other ininstices practiced by grain-receiving centers could have 
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boon devised than that of associated action on the part of local dealers throughout 
the grain-shipping districts. The Nebraska Grain Dealers' Association, whose 
membership of 700 operates 900 elevators, was organized to meet these very 
troubles which arose in attempting to regulate the manner in which the country 
dealer's business was handled at terminals. These terminal questions, especially 
as regards weights, were at one time very aggravating questions. Terminal 
practices have been greatly improved as a result of the efforts of these associa¬ 
tions. They have, on the other hand, also exerted favorable influence upon the 



producer hy insisting that farmers should bring their grain in the best market¬ 
able condition. The earlier practice of nearly all buyers accepting wheat regard¬ 
less of the dirt, “ cheat,' 1 or other foreign seed it contained was successfully dis¬ 
couraged by such associated action. Thrashers throughout the country had grown 
careless in their work and were allowed to do so hy farmers because the grower 
realized that the dirt and foreign seed would sell for as much as the wheat. To 
correct this abuse, sieves have been introduced in order to test the amount of dirt 
the wheat contained. The wheat alone is, of course, paid for. In this way the 
standard of cleanliness^ and purity has been raised. The thrashers have been 
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obliged to conform to a higher commercial standard, and a premium lias l>een put 
upon the better preparation of the grain for market. 

The commercial value of sncli services is by no means insignificant. It has been 
a constant complaint, both at primary grain markets and elsewhere, at home and 
in Europe, that dirty wheat prejudices tlip price paid the producer. Cleaning 
establishments have been required at large centers of accumulation on this account. 
In general, associated action has the effect of improving the grade at which such 
grain is accepted by grading authorities East and West alike. 

The policy of these associations has of course been one of self-preservation. 
Their successful assertion of localized interests throughout grain-shipping terri¬ 
tory, as against the interests of the centralized system of line elevators, is in 
itself evidence of its helpful economic efficiency in preventing a monopoly of grain 
handling by line elevator companies. 

But their greatest service to themselves and to local shippers generally has been 
improvements in weights. The practice has long prevailed in Western grain ter¬ 
ritory of shipping carloads of grain to terminal markets from country stations 
subject to losses and deductions which terminal receivers might sco fit to make. 
The railroads refuse to be responsible for leakage. United action by local grain 
dealers against arbitrary dockage has resulted.it is claimed, in an improvement 
of one-fourth of a cent per bushel in price from this practice alone, and an equal 
amount in other respects. This is of course a decided gain to all shippers, and 
ultimately inures to the benefit of the grower by eliminating risk of deduction on 
the dealer’s consignment. 

Finally, it must be evident that such organizations can not fail to have an 
influence upon railway rates on grain to terminal points. The protection of its 
members from arbitrary freight rates is one of their objects. An association 
operating in Texas, for example, has during the past year secured reductions 
on both State and interstate shipments of oats and corn varying from §8 to $18 per 
car. 

The charge for recleaning is from 1 to 2 cents per bushel, and the expense of 
storing, loading, and shipping is about 2 cents per bushel. This rate of handling 
grain at local elevator points seems to be quite general. 

Complaints on apparently good grounds have been made against the grain asso¬ 
ciations of the various States for attempting to compel the farmer to sell to their 
members instead of consigning liis grain to a firm in such cities as St. Louis, 
Kansas City, or Chicago. Where farmers have shoveled their grain from the 
wagon directly into the car without passing it through the local grain elevator 
the grain-dealing firm to which such car is consigned has been made the object 
of a systematic boycott by the entire membership of the local elevator association. 
A local shipper not using an elevator, but loading directly from wagon to car, is 
a “ scalper ” in the terms of the association. He is guilty of not being “ regular; ” 
that is, of not conducting a “ regular and steady business of buying and selling 
grain.” Systematic effort is made to tracecars loaded thus'•irregularly” to their 
destination and then to post the names of offending receivers. The offense of the 
farmer seems to be that of evading the elevator charge of 8 cents per bushel by 
Bhoveling grain from wagon to car. The dealer who handles grain thus loaded is 
made the object of a systematic boycott. 1 . 

Of course, the object of this procedure is to get rid of local handling of grain by 
persons who are not regularly in the business and have no facilities for handling 
the crop, but who see an opportunity, when the market is good, to profit by fray¬ 
ing and shipping independently of the local elevator people. These methods do 
not stop with this class alone, lint extend to independent dealers fully established 
in the trade but not deemed “regular.” At Malcolm. Nebr., qn independent 
dealer, who had been in the grain business for 7 or 8 years, and had about $15,000 
invested in the business, was posted as a scalper for shipping 2 carloads of corn 
to an Illinois farmer for feeding. A Malcolm dealer—a member of the associa¬ 
tion. we are reliably informed—traced the 2 cars and offered corn to the Illinois 
farmer cheaner than it could be bought in Nebraska, thus showing the methods 
to which this combination of economic interests resort in order to eliminate inde- 
jicndent dealers deemed “irregular.” 

The following official letter is self-explanatory in this connection. It is 
addressed to the firm in St. Louis which, it was believed, handled the shipment 
mentioned above, but which, as a matter of fact, did not handle it. 


i Scoop-shoveling methods might, if generally resorted to in busy seasons, no doubt be to a consid¬ 
erable extent responsible for scarcity of cars, owing to the much longer time its takes to load a car 
from the wagon than from nil elevator. Hence Isitii railroads and elevators have very properly and 
justly insisted that in busy seasons of crop moving there slmild be a maximum limit allowed within 
which the loading bad to he completed alter delivery of the empty car. 
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icupy-j 

Omaha. Nhrk.. i:/n/iiii. 

Babti.ett Grain Co., SI. Asm/*, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Some time since I wrote you with referonco to shipments being 
made yon by a scalper at Malcolm, to which letter 1 have failed to receive reply. 
As sufficient time has been granted you to make answer to my letter, it now 
becomes necessary for mo to bulletin this matter to the regular dealers of this 
State. X have no desire, however, of placing you in an unfavorable light before 
them, which your silence will certainly do, and would prefer to have a statement 
from you outlining your disposition toward the regular trade. Should the matter 
lie bulletined to the trade, I doubt very much if any of the TOO elevators out of the 
800 in the State would ship you any further grain. 

Yours, truly, A. H. Bkwshkk. .Scc'y. 

At a meeting of one of these associations on April 11, WOO. the Crescent Mills, of 
Denver, Colo., and the Purcell Grain Company, the Southern Grain Company, the 
W. T. liedmon Corn Company, and the Dunning Grain Company, all of Kansas 
City, were listed as firms with which members of the dealers' associations were to 
have no dealings. The following motion was reported as earned at this meeting: 

“That all members of this association absolutely refuse to do business with a 
firm bulletined as encouraging sealpor business until a correction has been issued 
from the secretary's office.’" 


Further correspondence hearing on this subject, has been submitted. 

I copy-1 

Cuvjhlenlial llullrtin .Vo. 


To Member* N. ft. ft. A.: 


O.M.UJA. Nkhr.. Mur. .",lli. limn. 


Below I hand you correspondence just closed for your consideration: 


Omaha. Nkmi., .l/Jii/iin. 


Crescent Flour M ills, Den nr. Colo. 

Gentlemen: Some time since I had some correspondence with you with refer¬ 
ence to shipments being made you by E. Loosebrock. of Petersburg, Nebr. At 
that time we were of tile opinion that your interests in Nebraska were with the 
regular trade. As you promised to write the gentleman, as we supposed, inform¬ 
ing him of the, fact that your interests were with the regular trade, we gave you 
the benefit of the doubt. We are now advised of shipments of two cars, Nos. 
55,058 and 50,712. It becomes my duty to inform all regular dealers of thoStateof 
Nebraska of these shipments, and until you make satisfactory explanation to t hem 
their shipments will be withheld from you. Not wishing, however, to do you an 
injustice, we will withhold our bulletin to give you an opportunity to reply to this 
letter. Do yon earo to state your position to the regular trade? 

Yours, truly, 

A. H. Bhwsher. Sir'll. 


Denver. Ooisi.. Mur.'on, 

Mr. A.H.Bkwshkh, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the Kith at hand and carefully noted. Will say that when 
wo received your former communications we were not fully aware that Mr. Loose- 
brock had an elevator. Since then we have heard from him that he has an ele¬ 
vator, ami ns our dealings with the gentleman have been entirely satisfactory we 
can see no reason why we should not continue buying from him. We can see not h- 
ing in his dealings which leads us to doubt the regularity of his business, though 
it may he that he does not, belong to the grain trust. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Crescent Flour Mills. 


A.S. King, Mgr. 


In explanation of the above, beg to state that E. Loosebrock operates an eleva¬ 
tor, but he has no track facilities, having been denied a site by the R. It. Co., 
owing to there being already as many elevators as it was thought, the busi¬ 
ness of the point would justify—namely, three. Notwithstanding the action of 
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tho It. K. Ci>. in refusing Mr. Loosebrock a site, he built liis elevator a con¬ 
siderable distance from the track, and is consequently obliged to haul his stuff 
from elevator to cars in wagons and scoop from same, the method practiced by any 
ordinary scalper. Being without the proper facilities onr constitution requires, 
he is not and can not be considered regular by us. 

Anyone receiving this notice who has done business with the Crescent Flour 
Mills in the past will confer a favor by advising me of the fact, and very much 
oblige, 

Yours, truly, A. II. Bewshkr, Heo'y. 


[The hojtli-rs' Union of Southwestern Iowa und-Northwestern Missouri, n. nun ter, president, 
lliuntini^. Iowii. K. H. Vnnschiouek, vice-|irt*si«Umt, Elliott, Iowa. (1. A.StibtM‘!is,soi*retrtry,(.oliurK, 
lowii. .1. R. Samuels, trmsuivr, Riverton, Iowa, Governing committee: F. M. Campbell. Hamit>lph, 
Iowa; E'l. F. Rose,Coin, Iowa; J. I). Young, Anita,Iowa; J.R. Harris,Northboro,Iowa; G. H.Currier, 
Prescott, Iowa; .lohn Saiulhum, Harlan, Iowa; J. L. Gwynn, Iwogene, Iowa.] 

Coiiubo, Ia., Mch. 31, V.mo. 

Bear Sir: A. J. Marsh, Shenandoah, la., is not a member of the union and not 
a regular dealer, lie will probably bo asking for bids and may consign some 
grain from Bingham, Ia. Mr. Marsh asked Mr. Hunter if be consigned any 
grain would it receive fair treatment or would it, be discriminated against. Mr. 
Hunter told him it would certainly be treated fairly,but all com|mission] bouses, 
being members of associations, they would surely notify him they did not desire 
any more of bis shipments. Mr. Hunter done this to relieve (lie com[mission] 
people from any delicacy in writing him to that effect, ai.il he will expect that 
kind of a letter. Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours, truly. 

Cl. A. Stireens. 

The practical effect of this policy is to drive the business of handling grain 
locally into a highly organized class of t radesmen, and to deprive producers or 
any group of producers not regularly in this business from loading the! own 
grain and consigning their products directly to commission merchants or other 
grain dealers in the central cities. This is hut one effect. The other effect is to 
enforce grain merchants at the great markets to deal only with the “ regular" 
elevator men. How far this lias already gone is expressed by an official organ of 
the grain-dealing interests, the drain Dealers’Journal. It discloses the real situa¬ 
tion of the independent shipper, tile shipping producer, or the independent con¬ 
signee, wlien it says: 

“ The irregular grain shipper is finding it more and more difficult to get anyone, 
to handle his business. The irregulars are becoming so scarce that those who 
handle their consignments can hardly expect to receive more than 1 car a month 
from all quarters." 1 

It would seem highly advisable from the standpoint of both dealer and carrier 
that such agencies should he welcomed in any field of commercial activity where 
so much improvement lias long been wanting. It is certainly to the advantage 
of the producer that the country elevators he not, permitted to fall into tile hands 
of the line-elevator firms to the exclusion of all competitors; and the union of 
local dealers seems to have been the only way by which this could have been 
accomplished. 

On tho other hand, the practical effect of this policy of boycotting “ irregulars” 
is to shut off the producer from direct access to central markets. It may lie 
highly desirable to get rid of “ irregular ” dealers both for the good name of the 
trade and for the encouragement of investment in elevating facilities at any one 
point. But when the verdict of “ irregularity ” is used to cutoff tile producer 
from access to the market or to punish nonmembers of the association, it is 
doubtful whether such organizations have not exceeded the limits of their legal 
rights as well as gone beyond the range of economic usefulness. On this account 
evidence laid before us contains assertions that these associations of dealers wield 
a power greater than that of the “Big Four ’’firms of grain dealers in Chicago, 
which control the leading systems of line elevators on the principal grain roads 
centering in that city. 

The tiesetting sin with all efficient and useful trade combinations is that Booner 
or later they yield to the temptation of trying to prosper by employing coercive 
met hods rat her than by reducing the cost or improving the quality of service ren- 


1 Issue of May 10, I too, p. 277-IChicago). 
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derod through progressive economies in methods. The ease in hand is no excep¬ 
tion, it would seem, to this rule, although there is nothing in the constitution and 
by-laws of these associations to which exception can be taken. For example, the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers' Association expresses its apparently laudable purposes 
in its preamble, as follows: 

“ We, the undersigned, being regularly engaged in the buying and selling of 
grain, and recognizing the necessity of an association of grain dealers, do hereby 
associate ourselves in an organization the object of which shall ho the advance¬ 
ment and protection of the common interests of those regularly engaged in the 
grain business, the formulating of rules for the transaction of business, and the 
promotion of friendly relations among legitimate grain men of the State." 

Nor does there’appear to he anything in the terms defining legibility to mem¬ 
bership that does not commend itself: 

“ 1. Any person, firm, or corporation conducting a reputable, regular, and con¬ 
tinuous business of buying and selling grain, and having proper facilities for 
handling same, may he admitted to membership in this association. 

“5!. Any regular grain receiver, track buyer, terminal elevator, or commission 
merchant who conducts a reputable business and confines their business to the 
regular elevator operators shall ho eligible to momliership on the payment of reg¬ 
ular fees and shall lie rated the same as llie owner of one elevator." 

Nevertheless, the correspondence of some of these grain-dealing associations 
reveals a system of prejudicing their entire membership against terminal buyers 
which might well bo made the subject of legal investigation. The posting of a 
firm’s name as having “ shown an inclination to encourage scalpers” is morally, 
if not legally, a conspiracy to eliminate compel iters, especially when it is accom¬ 
panied with an official threat, that unless such liberty to buy directly from the 
producer is abandoned the entire trade of hundreds of elevator owners in a given 
State will ho urged to withdraw from any dealings with such commission merchant. 

8. THE COMMISSION MERCHANT’S SIDE OF THE CASE. 

The following communication indicates the attitude of the grain commission 
merchants toward local grain-elevator combinations in tho territory tributary to 
Kansas City and St. Louis. It is the result of an inquiry conducted by one of the 
special agents employed to ascertain the terminal commission merchants’ side of 
the question. 

April 27th, 1900. 

John F. Crowell, hlepert Agent , New York, N. V. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 24t,h inst. relative to grain deal¬ 
ers’ union. 

Question I. Their profit is now from one to two cents, and they figure they can 
increase it to four cents per bushel. 

Question 2. They gain control by buying, and thoso whom they can’t buy they 
apply the boycott to, as was shown in the correspondence I sent yon. The man 
at Petersburg, Neb., says the combine offered him more than the value of his 
elevator and a position with them to get him out of the way. He says he is going 
to bring suit against them in the next ten days. 

Question 3. The farmer is forced to take his grain to these elevators, as the 
commission men fear the boycott and do not want his business. If au independ¬ 
ent buyer who has no elevator to keep up starts to buy at these stations, the 
combine bid up the grain so he makes no money, and apply the boycott, which 
completes the uose. 

I am told that Nye, Snyder & Oo., Crowe Lumber Co., and tho Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co. (Bartlett, Frazier & Co., of Chicago) practically control the stations 
on the F. E. and M. V. Ry. in Nebraska at the present time, and the other roads 
will be covered soon in the same manner. 

With only three firms on the long road they divide the business and each one 
has his own stations where he bids, and the farmer either accepts his bid or keeps 
his grain. 

In 1899 a bank at Hastings, Neb., came into possession of four cars of wheat, 
very likely by a mortgage on the (Top. The buyers at Hastings refused to buy the 
wheat and the bank consigned it to the Woodson & Young Grain Co., of Kan¬ 
sas City, who sold the wheat on commission, and as a result were posted by the 
union as dealing with scalpers ana the boycott should lie applied. 

The combine is of such power that the commission men are afraid of it and 
dare not antagonize them, although they will have no business soon as the buyer 
will soon control the market, especially for export, and competition will be stilled. 

166a—01-5 
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This is not a “ Populist harangue," lint a statement as given me b.v grain men 
who have been in the business for years both in country and city trade. 

Yours, respectfully, 

(Signed) ...—. 

The commission grain-dealing interests at terminal markets are inclined to 
regard themselves as standing between the upper nrillgtone of the terminal elevator 
interests or line elevator warehousemen on the one hand, and the lower millstone 
of the local grain dealers’ associations on the other hand. At Chicago commis¬ 
sion merchants are feeling the pressure from above: elsewhere the same inter¬ 
ests are complaining of the pressure from below. Cooperation or combination 
among commission men does not appear to have been resorted to as a means of 
self-preservation to the extent shown in the case of .cither the local grain dealers 
or the line elevator companies. 

». THE LINE ELEVATOR COMPANIES. 

Of about lift),000,000 bushels of grain received at Chicago, by far the larger part 
is handled by a few firms located at Chicago, and which own. lease, and operate 
hundreds of country elevators on the lines of the railroads branching out into the 
western and northwestern grain fields. The same may be said of Duluth. From 
the latter point, on the Northern Pacific lines, the line elevator companies control 
430 elevators out of 743, local dealers control 2H8, and farmers’ associations hut 37. 

The producer's capacity to take care of himself in this respect is insignificant. 
Fannorsand local dealers together control 43 per cent of the local grain-receiving 
facilities on this road. The rest arc in the hands of the several buyers who have 
storage capacity at the central market. In Chicago 2H or 30 of these terminal ele¬ 
vators are controlled by 7 or s firms. On the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company's lines there are t,13fi country elevators. Terminal warehousemen own 
531 of these, or nearly half; 577 belong to local grain buyers, and 3« to the farmers' 
associations. 

The purpose of terminal warehousing companies in entering into the farm mar¬ 
ket is of course to get control of the grain crop. This control has to be secured 
within the course of 3 months between harvest and the end of the year. Within 
this time three-fourths of the crop of wheat passes into the market.' The producer 
is so situated financially that he must sell early, as a rule. The warehouseman is 
interested in keeping his warehousing capacity occupied. To make sure of get¬ 
ting grain lie stations his own buyer at the country shipping station in charge of 
his own local elevator. This local buyer receives instructions from the central 
office as to the prices to pay. At each railway shipping station there may be 2 or 3 
lino elevators. In the Northwest there are 3 of these in each important town, 
each of which represents one of the larger warehousing firms as a local buyer. 

The policy of these different companies is not to compete one against the other. 
To a certain extent these firms have divided out Hie country among them, so that 
each operates a line of local elevators in a more or less exclusive territory as far 
as the terminal companies are concerned. The policy, furthermore, among these 
firms is to buy out the local elevator. On the Union Pacific road west of Kansas 
City the Peavey Company, of Minneapolis, builds its own elevators where it can 
not buy. This policy is more or less general on the part of the leading line com¬ 
panies. The purpose is to get control of the crop at its sources. 

These seem to be the essential facts bearing on the country -levator situation. 
The tendency is for these agencies in the movement of the crop to fall into the 
hands of a few leading firms. The local firms in control of elevators often find it 
to their advantage to sell on the track at the local station to the Very firm repre¬ 
sented at that point by a line elevator. It would seem that the price paid the 
producer under these conditions might readily lie a monopoly price determined 
by a common understanding among the fe w leading firms at the primary markets 
operating their various lines of elevators. 

Can these large, firms really fix prices? Whether they do or not has never been 
proven. If they attempted to do so, could they really do it? And if not, why 
must they fail? Suppose, for example, thijt 4 of the foremost warehousing firms 
at Chicago should attempt on a certain day to fix the price of wheat at 75 cents, 
delivered at Chicago, subject to the published freight rates between points of 
origin and that market. If this price is much higher than the relations of supply 
and demand in the world-market justifies, then dealers in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Peoria, St. Louis, or Kansas City will let the wheat move to Chicago, 
and the producer will bo all the better off for this speculative blunder of the “ Big 
Four.'' If. on the other hand, 75 cents is much too low, a price in relation to the 
worjd-market level, then the other terminal markets arc prgjjumably wide-awake 
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enough to we that there is a good margin of profit in taking wheat at enough 
points higher to get control of it themselves. In either case the price upon which 
any such a combination of buyers may determine can not be much out of line 
with the world-market pVioe either one way or the other without either losing 
their money or losing their power to command the market. In either case the 
producer will bo benefited, in the former case by being paid more for his wheat 
than the conditions of supply and demand warranted, and in the latter case by 
receiving more than the combination was bidding because of the competition of 
buyers outside of the combination. 

This line of reasoning applies to the wheat-shipping areas as a whole. It is 
true that with 10 or 15 primary markets and a large number of railroads reach¬ 
ing out from each, all competing for grain traffic, the terminal buyer must keep 
close to the world-market level of prices. But it is equally true of a given ship¬ 
ping station at which an understanding may exist as to the price to be paid for 
the local grain products, and which can not get its grain to market except by one 
railroad? Is this locality capable of escaping the effects of such an attempt to 
fix prices? Can noncompetitive points not be sacrificed by the combination of 
buyers? 

If attempts were made to pay a much lower price by even a few cents a bushel 
at such point, than is being paid at competitive points next on either side on the 
name line of railroad, the natural result would be the investment of independent- 
capital at that point to command part of the grain receipts at a price as high as 
the combination actually has been paying elsewhere in that locality. Another 
alternative is to haul the grain to a station at which competitive buyers are to be 
found. 

The actual situation of the producer seeking to market his grain is not. how¬ 
ever, so simple as this. Capital will not seek investment on a small scale in the 
place* of a systematized combination. We have seen that the tendency of the 
grain-dialing combination is to rid out all terminal dealers who do not recognize 
their authority. That means that more and more the large warehousing firms 
at primary points, who are in control of line elevators, become the recipients of 
the local grain dealers' shipments. In other words, an understanding between 
the line-elevator people and the local grain-dealing combination as to prices paid 
producers at a given station or line of stations is the logical outcome of the con¬ 
ditions as they now exist. 

Facts goto show that this actually occurs with sufficient frequency to recog¬ 
nize the tendency of the two kinds of local buyers to render the farmers' market 
a noncompetitive one. 

Linder such conditions the relation of the grain producer to the market, is not 
by any means that of free and open access. Dealers have undeniably been known 
to act together with line elevator companies to such an extent at local markets as 
to force farmers to haul their grain elsewhere. Here is an instance set forth in a 
published document, which we take as typical of a large class of cases in which 
grain dealers develop an impolitic propensity to oblige the farmer to sell in the 
cheaper market. 

On July 5,185)6, the following petition was filed in the office of the Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners: 

“ lu the matter of the application of the Primghar Grain Company for an order 

compelling the Illinois Central Railroad Company to permit an elevator to be 

erected on right of way at Primghar, Iowa. 

“ To the honorable Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa. 

“ Gentlemen: We. the undersigned named citizens of O'Brien County, Iowa,* 
who reside in the vicinity of the town of Primghar, and who make said town 
their trading point and market to sell grain, respectfully petition and ask that an 
order he made and entered against the Illinois Central Railroad Company compel¬ 
ling them to allow the Primghar Grain Company, composed of Williams’ Brothers 
and others, to erect and operate an elevator on said railroad company’s right of 
way at Primghar, Jowa, and as grounds therefor state to said commissioners the 
following reasons: 

w™*" t* 10 Primghar Grain Company petitioned the Illinois Central Rail¬ 

road Company for a place to put in an elevator at Primghar and were refused, as 
shown by letter of C. K. Dixon, superintendent of railroad company, hereto 
attached. 

’‘S^ond. That there are only two elevators at Primghar; one is owned by 
C. E. Achorn, of Sutherland, and the other by the Chicago and O’Neil Grain Com¬ 
pany ot Chicago, and to the best of our knowledge and belief, said two elevators 
have combined together’and have an understanding and agreement about the 
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prices of grain, ro there is no competition and thoy do not pay the average market 
price, or as much as is offered for grain at other towns in the county, thereby 
causing the farmers to haul their grain to Sanborn, Sutherland, and Paulina in 
order to get the average market price for said grain, greatly to the disadvantage 
of both tlie farmers and business men of the town and vicinity of Primghar. 

" Third. That the farmers selling grain have frequently been able to get from 
2 to ;i cents per bushel more for the same grades of grain at the Aehorn elevator at 
Sutherland than they could at the Aehorn elevator at Primghar, and the same 
condition exists at Sanborn and Paulina over Primghar. 

“ For the reasons above set forth, and in justice to the fanners and business 
men of Primghar. we, the undersigned petitioners, ask that an order be entered 
requiring the Illinois Central Railroad Coihpany to grant right of way of said 
company at Primghar. suitable for the erection and maintaining of a grain eleva¬ 
tor, and to make such other and further orders as by law required in such cases.” 

(Signed by 85 citizens.) 

10. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION ELEVATOR!?. 

There are four direct factors involved in the economic position of the grain 
producer—the producer himself regarded as an isolated seller, the two systems of 
local elevators for handling the grain, and the railroads. If the local elevator 
systems combine against the interest of the producer there is but one effective 
remedy left—that of the combination of the farmers among themselves to enlist 
the interest of the railroads in the development of the agricultural resources of 
the territory they traverse. When local grain dealers and warehousemen act so 
as to rid the farm market of the elements of competition among buyers the farm¬ 
er's commercial freedom is a myth, and his only hope lies in a railway policy that 
will work with them in developing the country without sacrificing agriculture to 
the interest of short-sighted distributers. The only method of dealing with the 
modern tendency to combination in any set or sets of economic interest is to meet 
one combination with an economically more efficient combination. The farseeing 
managers of railroads are realizing that it pays to develop rather than exploit a 
community on whose products it is dependent for traffic. It is therefore to the 
highest interest of the railroad, even though it be in a position to charge monopoly 
rates, to limit its charges to such tin extent as to encourage competitive enter¬ 
prises which increase the volume of traffic. It can never do this by being party, 
intentionally or unintentionally, to a local elevator monopoly. Nor can such 
development of volume of rural traffic he affected by combination between rail¬ 
roads and terminal warehouses operating line elevators regardless of the effect of 
such collusion on the producing interests; for when industrial hopelessness has 
been once forced upon the mind of the producer by the feeling that buyer and 
carrier are victimizing him of the legitimate results of his labor, that very fact 
reduces the economic output of the producer thus affected far more than railroad 
managers have been wont to realize. The great grain-carrying roads of the West 
might to-day be worth twice their present value had their history been one of 
cooperation and development rather than of conflict and exploitation toward 
rural interests, by which they were finally forced into receivers,’ hands. 

The history of American railroads shows that the foundation of railway pros¬ 
perity consists in the good will of the interests on which they rely for their pros¬ 
perity. Those railroads which have been managed on the opposite plan have 
usually paid the penalty of bankruptcy as a natural result of distributive short¬ 
sightedness. 

' What effects do the farmers* elevators have upon the relation of the producer 
of grain to the market? 

1. The policy of grain carriers encouraging the erection of farmers' elevators 
at points where combination practically controls prices marks the beginning of a 
new era in the relations of farmers and the railroads. There are huge districts 
in the Northwest, in the home of No. 1 Northern wheat, at many of whose sta¬ 
tions farmers’ elevators are lacking where the local elevator combination with 
the line elevators control buying from fanners. Wheat is received at the line 
grade usually, though its quality is so far superior that Western dealers get a 
premium of from 3 to 7 cents per bushel more than the line-grade price when 
delivered to Eastern buyers. The first effeetof farmers' elevators upon the fann¬ 
er’s interest is to get for him the premium arising from the superior grade of his 
local product. Where half a million bushels of wheat are shipped it makes a dif¬ 
ference varying from $15,000 to $35,000 in the cash recipts of the locality—a sum 
that might readily be assumed to be equal to all the interest charges on farmers’ 
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indebtedness in that locality. It makes a vast difference, therefore, whether a 
local .shipping point is subject to competitive conditions of marketing its grain. 1 

2. Take the case at which no superiority in grade of pain enters. It is econom¬ 
ically certain that neither a local elevator nor a line elevator will pay more than 
it must to the producer in order to get his grain. The avowed policy of the line- 
elevator buyer is to keep prices down until the end of the year. Then—in the 
language of one of their number—“let prices soar, because we have got the bulk 
of the producers' grain. After January we don’t care what the price is.” 

The producer's situation may be made clearer by the illustration. Station 11 is 
10 miles from Station A on the one side, and equally distant from Station C on 
the other, with one line of railroad serving them all. At B there i a farmers' 
elevator, at A and C none except dealers’ and line elevators. It is not infreq neatly 
the case that where no farmers’ elevator is located the price paid the producer is 
2 cents lower than at places where such elevators are located. Such being the 
case, the buyers at A and 0 would either have to put up their price to the level r.' 
that paid at B or let their elevators stand idle at A and 0 on account of the grain 
being hauled to B from the vicinity of A and C. The effect therefore of the single 
farmers’elevator was not only to raise the level of the farm price at one place but 
at three places. 

II. Farmers’elevators increase the purchasing power of the community and thus 
develop a return railway traffic in excess of that arising from the presence of 
in mcompetiti ve elevators. 

The success of this policy of conserving the competitive character of flic local 
market by erecting farmers’elevators depends on the equitable treatment of all 
elevator interests on the part of the railroads. Some roads will permit only 
farmers'elevators on their right of way. Others have thrown obstacles in the 
way, for various reasons. Enough railroads, however, have accorded producers 
the right of way for elevators to oblige competing roads to follow suit. It is 
obviously easier to get such concession at competitive points on a line of railroad 
than at noncompetitive points, because competing roads increase traffic thereby. 

It is equally true that- fanners' elevators (end naturally to increase the traffic 
at noncompetitive points. The presence of a farmers’elevator increases the cash 
income of the producing population by as much us it raises the price paid for 
grain sold. This increment in cash income means so much more purchasing 
power on the part of the locality. Hence, the traffic of the road is increased by 
the quantity of commodities, which this incremental purchasing power requires 
for local consumption. The existence of nonproducers' elevators lias no such fav¬ 
orable effect on the freight traffic of the road: on the contrary, it has an opjmsite 
effect to the extent to which tile price paid the producer is less than the competi¬ 
tive mice for grain. 

4. The increase of farmers’ elevators lias the further effect of increasing the 
permanent working capital of the farming community in or near which the eleva¬ 
tor is located. The line elevator companies, with which some railroads haveheen 
too much enamored for their good reputation, have until quite recently done their 
financiering from the terminal market, shipping cash daily as required. The lack 
of local capital prevented farmers building and operating their own elevators. 
But the financial condition of grain-fanning communities has been greatly changed 
within the past 10 years. Now the local hank can furnish all the active capital 
required upon delivery. There is no need of borrowing from commission mer¬ 
chants or of depending on terminal warehouses to supply the daily quota of cash 
needed. This greater degree of financial independence of the producing commu¬ 
nity lias notably increased the borrowing power of an elevator association of farm¬ 
ers. By making themselves jointly responsible for the loan, say, of $1,500 or $2,000, 
each day’s receipts are cashed. By prompt sales and by drawing on each car as 
soon as loaded, the cash capital required is reduced to a minimum. The financial 
risk to the hank lending to the elevator association is also minimized and the bor¬ 
rowing rate correspondingly reduced. 

5. The practice of giving stockholders in farmers' elevator companies the option 
ol storing their grain at half the rates charged to outsiders is another advantage 
which this system gives the producer in his relation to the market. As will be 

u! W ? the absence of local facilities for storing grain is in great part respon¬ 
sible for the practice of putting so large a proportion of wheat on the market so 
soon after harvest as to depress the price and thus enable the speculator to profit 
by the difference between the low harvest price and the higher price later. 
Storage at low rates puts it within the producer’s power, especially if the practice 
becomes general, to hold his wheat and thus both to influence the market favora¬ 
bly by withholding it, and to take advantage of that effect by selling. Should 

. 1 Report of Mr. John (’. Hanley, special agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the wheat growers of the West approach anywhere near the position of those in 
the middle and central States in the practice of withholding the crop from the 
market until late winter, the visible supply of wheat would he reduced to such 
an extent as to put the producer in a position to realize much of the advance in 
price that usually follows the main autumn movement of the crop to the primary 
market. 


11. THE TERMINAL ELEVATOR SYSTEM AT CHICAGO. 

The key .to a proper comprehension of the primary market in grain distribution 
lies not in the railway systems nor in the local elevator systems, but in the con¬ 
trol and operation of the terminal elevator systems. These elevators are the 
receiving and storing places for the grain gathered into primary markets through 
the local line elevators and others. By far the larger portion of the visible supply 
of grain is stored in terminal warehouses operated on a stupendous scale. 

The development of the terminal elevator as a feature of grain distribution is one 
of the most remarkable chapters in our commercial history. The history of the 
terminal elevator is the history of the primary market, and reveals in its main 
outlines the inner methods which commercial centers resort to in their effort to 
control the course of traffic. A primary grain market like Chicago—the storm 
center of the competitive conflict for control of the grain movement in the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley—knows very well that, its supremacy as a distributing center for man¬ 
ufactured products going to rural consumers depends to no small extent upon its 
capacity to command the raw materials which the agricultural districts exchange 
for these manufactured products. This far-reaching principle explains the con¬ 
solidation of distributive agencies in handling grain, as described in the following 
account of the development of the terminal grain elevators at Chicago. The tes¬ 
timony is that of Mr. John Hill, jr., before the Industrial Commission: 

“Chicago is the greatest grain market of the world. For last year the receipts 
of grain were 320.0011,000 bushels. This represents about IP, per rent of the 
total crop of grain in this country. One of the most important features of the 
handling of grain in Chicago is its storage; and it being at the end of the rail¬ 
way lines and the beginning of water navigation, it. has become necessary to 
establish large and numerous elevators here. These elevators were first built in 
the fifties; possibly as early as 1818 there was an elevator in Chicago. As the 
Western roads brought grain to Chicago and as the grain business increased, they 
all, or nearly all, lmilt railway elevators or built elevators as terminal depots for 
their grain. In 1870 the State of Illinois found it necessary to control the handling 
of the elevators, owing to the fact that there had been some proceedings that 
were detrimental to the grain interests of the State, and at the constitutional con¬ 
vention of that year an article of the constitution, which was adopted in either 
1870 or 1871, was devoted entirely to instructions to the legislature in regard to 
making laws concerning the inspection and storage of grain, which laws, it was 
stall'll in the article, should he construed liberally in the interest of producers 
and shippers. 

“ During the period from 1871 until 1887 there was very little if any difficulty 
in the manner in which the grain was handled in these elevators. The public 
used them entirely. They were recognized as the terminal freight depots for 
grain received from the various roads in Chicago, and were so treated. They 
were handled by disinterested parties engaged solely in the warehouse business, 
and the independent shippers and receivers of grain in Chicago and at outside 
points owned and controlled the grain that was stored in these houses. The rate 
of storage was fixed at the beginning of eacn year, as provided iiy law. It was a 
published rate and the same to all persons. Following the enactment the inter¬ 
state-commerce law, the elevators during the next three ov four yean passed out 
of the hands of the people who had devoted their entire time to the warehouse 
business, and passed into the hands of people who immediately embarked in the 
grain business in addition to doing a warehouse business. As this state of affairs 
progressed it gradually drove the public out of the public warehouses, so that they 
could not handle the grain in the houses in competition with the people who oper¬ 
ated the houses for the railroads, as the storage charge which'tlie public had to 
pay made it imjiossible for them to compete with the operator of the public ware¬ 
house, who, if he paid any storage at all. paid it to himself. The entire method of 
handling grain in tlio elevators changed between the years 1887 and 1893. 

* # # # # # # 

“ The proprietors of these public warehouses are the most extensive dealers in 
grain on the roads of which these houses are the terminal depots, and own, to a 
groat extent, all the grain that is stored in these houses. 'Jim public can not suc¬ 
cessfully handle gram against them, as the charge for storage which the public 
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lias to pay bars them as competitors of the elevator people, who pay storage to 
themselves. The effect has been that grain coining to Chicago on any line of road 
where those conditions exist, grain whose inspected grade would of necessity 
oblige it to go to elevators, found but one buyer, the proprietor, as lie alone would 
buy the grain that went into that bouse. It was m evidence in 181)0, when the 
matter was tried before Judge Tuley, that the elevator proprietors at that time 
owned 75 percent of all the grain in the elevators in Chicago. 

"The great weight of the evidenco is to the effect that the warehousemen of 
Chicago did not commence to so deal in grain to any general extent until about 
the year 1885; that the practice has grown so rapidly that, now and lor 2 or:) years 
past they are the principal buyers and sellers on the Chicago market and upon the 
Chicago Board of Trade; that by reason of the advantages they possess and by 
reason of certain changes in the grain trade they have practically driven out, of 
business the class of men who were before then engaged in buying and*shipping 
grain on the Chicago market. And it is admitted that they have dealt in grain 
to the extent that they now own at least three-quarters of all the grain stored ill 
the public warehouses of the city of Chicago, and it also appears by the evidence 
that they are fast monopolizing the business of dealing in grain in the Chicago 
market." (Industrial Commission; Agriculture, pp. 21)5, 2!)7, 2!)8.) 

Tho economic forces that brought about the above relation between warehous¬ 
ing grain dealers and the transportation interests we shall now analyze. 

Railroads about, 1HS5 made regulations by which grain received at, Chicago could 
be sold on the track, allowing 2-1 hours within which to inspect it, and 72 hours 
within which to remove it. The charge for demurrage hitherto made was then 
dropped, and the expensive practice of forcing grain to he put in warehouses upon 
arrival at Chicago was also thus discontinued. Track selling and selling liy sample 
became quite general at the same time, as did through Wiling to New York from 
points of origin by way of Chicago without unloading. At the time (1885-1887) 
these economies, on the basis of the rate of three fourths of a cent now charged 
for transferring grain, must have resulted in a reduction of a cent a bushel at 
least, if not 2 cents, in the expense of handling grain at Chicago. Furthermore, 
if reduced the time occupied in transfer from ,'i weeks to :t days, another economy 
of the utmost importance to the earning power of the rolling stock of railroads. 1 

At this lime and under these methods the producer in territory tributary to 
Chicago as a terminal market could ship his grain to Chicago, billed through to a 
New York consignee, with the option of offering it for sale on track at Chicago. 
If sold there, lie paid the local rate to Chicago; if not sold, lie could reconsigli it to 
another person and point of destination, say to Philadelphia or Boston, at the 
through rate. The difference in the two rates equaled 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

These economies put, the producer in a strong economic position as a marketer 
of liis own grain; lint they likewise hail the effect of tending to eliminate the ter¬ 
minal warehouse interests and of diverting grain destined for tho seaboard from 
Chicago as a primary market. St. Lonis began to gain as a grain gateway to tli« 
East, and tho Hulf movement of grain through Kansas City began shortly after¬ 
wards. Simultaneously the winter wheat and corn centers of production tended 
to shift toward the Southwest, thus increasing the length of the rail haul to 
Chicago and the East, and reducing the rail haul to the Gulf; likewise the north¬ 
westerly trend of the spring wheat bell, by shortening the rail haul to the upper 
Lake ports, threatened to shift, the main movement of spring wheat from (ffiioago 
to Duluth as the chief gateway through which this part of the wheat surplus 
could lie more economically distributed. 

On each side of Chicago, north and smith, therefore, two geographical tenden¬ 
cies were at work threatening her supremacy, at first simply as a grain-distrib¬ 
uting focus. The interests involved ill these tendencies were not simply those 
of the terminal interests at Chicago. The railroads, which were apparently at 
first losing nothing by the change from local for through hilling of the grain 
traffic, began to realize that the later gains of the non-Chicago grain movements 
meant not only an enormous reduction in the annual volume of traffic, butwhat 
was still more important, if involved the entire commercial position of Chicago 
as tiie main center of inland distribution of commodities. The loss to Chicago of 
the east-hound grain traffic must inevitably result in the loss of west-liound traffic 
for distribution through Chicago. 

Such was the situation up to the period 1887-1890, and somewhat later. Under 
t his relation of producer and distributer tlio grain producer could in person put 
his grain upon the markets of the country without prejudice or fear of preventive 
interests. The producer had a position in the market of such economic freedom 
and scope as to make him an important factor in fixing prices. The liberal rail- 

1 Industrial ('ntmuissioi Agriculture, pp.2yf>-:tuo. 
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way regulations enabled him to reach the best primary markets and the leading 
seaports without surrender of the property right in his own product. Tim com¬ 
petition of buyers unallied with railways gave the producer the open-world mar¬ 
ket. The two essential features in the distributive situation are always the 
dealers acting as transfer agents between producers and consumers, and the 
physical distributor—the transporter—discharging his legal function as a com¬ 
mon carrier. These two economic interests, as long as they acted independently, 
could not control the grain movement to Chicago to the extent desired, espe¬ 
cially from the trans-Missouri territory. If the roads centering in Chicago were 
prepared to give the grain interests there a rate which would get the grain away 
from newly.comp jugroads in the constantly receding productive areas,the control 
of the movement might he secured to Chicago. At this game, however, those com¬ 
peting carriers could also play. But there was still another way. and this was the 
way takgfi. If a grain-carrying line centering in Chicago could ally itself with 
dealers in Chicago by leasing its local ami its terminal elevators to buyers who 
could command capital enough to lmy in the grain along Us line of railway and 
thus secure the volume of grain traffic, such carrier could well afford to give such 
dealer or dealers acting together the use of its terminal facilities and oven its 
country elevators on such terms as to make it worth their while working with 
them. A new consolidation of interests enforced by competition of markets 
occurred. This is substantially what happened in the passing of the public ware¬ 
house or terminal elevators into the control of private grain-dealing interests. It 
is not necessary to assume that these dealers get reduced rates: they pay for 
their privileged position in another way. There can he no doubt as to the fact 
that less than half a dozen grain-dealing lirms find it to their interest to act vir¬ 
tually as freight-soliciting agents for the railroads in their effort to bring grain to 
Chicago. They constantly outbid independent buyers al country points of origin. 
The grain has to ho gotten by dea’ers now in substantial control of the warehous¬ 
ing facilities to till their warehouses, and the railroad employing these dealers as 
its virtual agents must make it to their advantage to command the volume of 
grain traffic within the reach of the road. It is immaterial in what form this 
advantage over less favored dealers comes. On no other terms except those of 
mutual advantage to railroad and dealer can competition among independent 
dealers he eliminated and the solidarity of interests between grain-buying ware¬ 
housemen and a railroad ho explained. The evidence is not lacking that possibly 
40 per cent of the grain which a given dealer brought to Chicago under these 
arrangements would normally have.gone elsewhere, under open and equitable com¬ 
petition among independent dealers. The reason it went to Chicago is because 
the warehousing interests paid more for it than the commission merchant could 
afford to pay there or elsewhere. 

The situation here must 1» kept clearly in mind when we come to ask and answer 
the question, what effect this relation of privileged elevator warehousemen with 
transporting agencies has upon the pro hieing and the consuming interests of the 
country. Assuming that on any given line lqcal anil terminal elevators are in 
dealers' control in more ways than one. its effect upon the producer is to shut him 
out of free access to the world market. In the first place, where this relation 
between dealer and carrier exists, tile local buyer lias generally disappeared. That 
has eliminated one element of competition from the market for the producer's 
grain. In the second place, where Uiia relation is in force and the country ele¬ 
vator is generally in control of the terminal warehousemen, it lias succeeded in 
shutting out to a considerable extent, if not wholly, the rivalry of commission 
men, and thus eliminating another element of competition. Where farmers them¬ 
selves have attempted to erect their own elevators the policy of tig) road has often 
been to prevent competition with the privileged lingers. In cases where farmers 
have presumed to ignore the local elevator and shoveled their grain from wagon 
into car, the grain dealers' union has issued boycotting notices against the com¬ 
mission houses handling this grain at the terminal market. Wherever the terminal 
elevators aud the local elevators are in the control of the same grain-buying film 
along a given line of railroad whose policy it is to protect such dealer, the positii m 
of the farmer seeking to market his surplus grain is economically such as to leave 
to him practically the narrowest range of ciioice as to the place or price at which 
he may market his grain. It' he stores it extensively, it will be to the interest of 
the dealer to depress prices, thus ousting it from the local elevator in which the 
grain is in the producer's control aud moving it to the terminal elevator, where 
the control is more completely in the hands of the elevator proprietor. This lutter 
control appears to the disadvantage of the producer in the well-founded com- 

S laints as to mixing, grading, weight, and inspection. The position of the pro- 
ucer is, it is true, temporarily improved by the competition of the commission 
merchant and the warehousing buyers at the country station,,. It is well known 
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that the net price offered by the latter class of dealers for groin on track at the 
country elevator often exceeds the primary market price less freight. The country 
buyer and the commission merchant at primary markets under such conditions 
can not continue in commercial relations with one another or with producers. The 
only result upon the producer's position can be this: That the warehousing buyers 
are in a position to kill off their rivals. When that is done, the warehousemen will 
evidently, for the time being, be in control of the situation. Unless some other 
factor intervenes, the position toward which the producer is heading is that, of 
selling to a monopoly. Is there any escape from this impending position? If so. 
what is it, and to what extent is it available? 

IT. EXPENSE OF MARKETING IN TERMINAL MARKETS. 


The terminal charges on grain given in official publications are maximum 
charges. Tile ones concerned in transactions are at lilmrty io charge less, but 
charge the full rate if not obliged to shade the charges in out: way or another. 
At the maximum rates given we can figure on the expenses of distribution. 

What are the total expenses, including both commercial and earner's charges, 
of bringing a ear of gram from a shipping point in a representative grain section 
to one of the leading primary markets'? 

Take wheat, corn, and oats from Beatrice, Ncbr., to Chicago, of which we have 
the railway rates in force from ,Tulv to December til. IWW. We assume that the 
country elevator charge mi corn and oats is one-half that on wheat, bn! we include 
an inspection fee of So cents per carload, and the weighing charge of till rents per 
carload. Together, these feesof .To eentson a .Tod-bushel carload, would lie one- 
tenth of a cent per bushel. 


Krpnisis per biixlii'l of unirMing Xebraxka grain nt Clticiigii. 



Only. 

•2.0 
11.7 
1.0 

Call*. 

1.0 

< V ills. 
1.0 

Riiilwuv rules. Beatrice to Chicago. 

Commission for saloon consignment. 



Transfer to storage in Chicago elevator. 

-• 


Inspection and weighing. 

.01 

.01 

' Ui 


.tn 

Total per bushel. 

IS. 10 

ll.f)G ! 

11. 'Si 


Analysis of these expenses into commercial and railway charges shows that 
this total is apportioned as follows: 


Railway charges_ 

Commercial charges. 


I 

Wheat. ) Corn. oats. 


/Vr mil. | Mr i nil. r n lit. 
79.(1 , Si) s5 

20. I i If. : If. 


Producer's proportion of tcrmimil mine .—The Chicago market takes between 
four and live million bushels of wheat annually for milling consumption at that 
point; that is, about a seventh of the total yearly receipts of wheat .are manu¬ 
factured into flour. 

For this wheat consumed at Chicago, we may estimate the proportion of the 
consumer's cost that went to distributive agencies and to producers. Let it be 
assumed that red-wiuter wheat No. 3 cost the Chicago miller lid cents in Decem¬ 
ber, 1899. On this basis the producer's share, as compared with the shares of the 
railroad and the grain trade, would be substantially apportioned as follows- 


Consumer's cost. 

Distributer's expenses 

Producer’s share. 


Per bushel. Percent 


CVj tin. 
08.00 
18. Hi 


100.0 
27.2 

72.8 
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Reference to the Department of Agriculture's estimate of farm prices on 
December 1.1890, shows that tlie farm price for Nebraska wheat at that date was 
49 cents, thus confirming the accuracy of the calculation made on the basis of 
the Chicago price to the consumer. 

The result further indicates that the producer of wheat in Nebraska gets sub¬ 
stantially three-fourths of what the consumer pays for it, and a little over one- 
quarter of its value goes to distributing expenses. 1 

HI. TERMINAL CHARGES ON GRAIN. 

There ;fre four principal charges on grain in terminal handling: Inspection, 
weighing, storage, and commissions. When the grain-dealing and warehousing 
firm uses its own private elevator for handling its town grain, the items of storage 
and commissions do not, appear. 

We give below the rates for each of these charges at Chicago and St. Louis: 

CIIICAOO. 


1. Illinois State grain inspection rales: 

Inspection— (\>nt«. 

From ears. . ....per ear. 25 

From wagons ... ... per load 10 

From canal boals per M bushels 40 

To vessels _ . ... ..do. .. fill 

To cars in bulk ' . ..per ear 35 

T< i teams ... .. ... ..... do 35 

To teams . . .per load 10 

til sacks . _ .. . . . per bushel Ilf 

By sample. ... . . .... per car 00 

From warehouse . . . . per M-lmshels tie 

2. Weighing charges on grain: 

By cargo,from elevator to vessels ... ...... _do 15 

From canal floats. per bout load . 100 

In bulk, at regular transfer stations ... . per carload.. 00 

3. (a) Commissions on consignment: 

Wheat, rye, and barley, by carload lots, in store, free on board ears 
or vessels, on track, delivered, or to lie shipped from any other 

point ..... .. . . .. per bushel 1 

Corn by carload lots,in store. __ _do 04 

For selling corn otherwise than in store .. do.. hi 

For selling boat loads of grain.. . ...._ .... do 01 

For selling grain in store, afloat, or free on board vessels do. . 04 

(b) Commission for purchase and shipment, of grain: 

Rye and barley, to lie shipped by vessel cargo . ... do ().| 

Other grain, to bo shipped by vessel cargo .. .. do . Of 

AH grain to ho shipped by rail __ .. _ do 04 

4. Storage: Three-fourths of I cent per bushel for the first ten days or part. 

thereof: one-fourtli of 1 cent for each additional ten days or part, 
thereof, so long as it remains in good condition. 


ST. LOUIS. 

1. Inspection: Cents. 

On arrival at. public elevators....per car. 30 

Out of public elevators.. . . _do_ 30 

At places other than public elevators_ _ . .. _do_ 50 

Out of elevators to barges.... .per M bushels, _ 45 

2. Weighing: 

20 cents per car ill and 20 cents per car or carload lots out of elevators. 

Out of barges.......per H bushels.. 30 

Sack grain in lots of 200 sacks or less. ....per lot,.. 20 

In lots of over 200 sacks, one-eighth of 1 cent per sack. 

3. Storage: 

On wheat, corn, and rye, 1 cent, per bushel for first 10 days or part 
thereof, and three-eighths of 1 cent per bushel for each additional 10 
days or part thereof. 

tin oats, one-half of l cent per bushel for first 10 days or part thereof, 
and no charge for special bin, and three-eighths of I cent, per bushel 
for each subsequent ten days. 

4. Commission: I cent per bushel of wheat; one-half ceitt per bushel of corn 

and oats; 2 cents per bushel of barley. 
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14. EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM UPON PRIMARY MARKETS. 

The economic effect of this system of grain handling upon the constitution of 
the primary market is significant. The effect appears first upon tin* grain dealer 
not in control of a terminal warehouse. To a very great extent, the nature and 
character of the primary grain markets themselves have been changed hv the 
tendency of the grain-dealing warehousemen to eliminate the independent com¬ 
mission merchant. It is self-evident that, as a rule, the commission merchant's 
interest lies in getting the highest possible price for grain consigned to him at 
the primary market. Is it any less evident that it may be to the interest of 
the grain-dealing warehouseman to get the lowest possible price for the grain 
that is put into his hands for storage? It is to his interest to prolong the storage 
period for that purpose. A primary market with a good representation of com¬ 
mission merchants is a competitive market for the producer, but a terminal mar¬ 
ket with tlto grain dealers acting in common and m control of the grading and 
the terminal facilities is apt to become a monopoly market, ii. effect if not so in 
appearance, by reason of this relation among dealers and elevators. 

The. co)ixoii<l«fion of the nriiminj market .—The conclusion of our analysis of the 
first main stage in cereal distribution from producer to primary markets is this: 
That competition among primary market dealers has resulted in a progressive 
degree of consolidation of distributive agencies and cooperation among leading 
dealers, especially in the older and larger markets, either (I) by economies in 
handling large volumes of grain or (2) by rut rates of transportation, or both. 

The reorganization which has been going on within the primary market has 
resulted from the necessity of introducing economies to reduce expenses of dis¬ 
tribution. Though this process is far from being complete, so far as it lias gone 
the result appears to be in line with economic tendencies in other departments 
of commercial enterprise. It will therefore probably he permanent. The firms 
in control of the terminal elevators, it appears, do the greater volume of busi¬ 
ness in tlu* primary market at. a lower rate than others not in control of elevators 
are able to do it. Capital being free to acquire control of terminal elevators, any 
change in the primary market which reduces expenses of distribution can not he 
looked upon as anything other than a benefit to the consumer. The consolidat ion 
of agencies also appears at present, to net tin* producer a higher price than for¬ 
merly in spite of its tendency to put the market in the hands of a combination of 
buyers on a large scale, who may act together with mutual understanding as to 
the price to be paid to the producer. 

In Chicago, where this development has gone farthest, consolidation of distrilm- 
i ve agencies has advanced to a stage at which the commission merchant- frequently 
finds it extra hazardous to act as consignee of the producer's shipments of grain 
in competition with dealers who cont rol warehousing facilities in their own inter¬ 
est rather than as public agencies open to all dealeis at an equal rate of charge. 
The advantage to warehousing dealers is as great as $tu per carload. Tu other 
primary markets no evidence exists to show that grain-handling agencies have 
gone quite so far as this in the direction of consolidation, hut the tendency to 
eliminate independent dealers is general in other primary markets, as well as at 
country shipping points. Originally at. Chicago one set of men received grain 
from country buyers; they were called receivers. This class in turn sold to another 
set known as shippers. This class forwarded to consumers or speculated on its 
own account. When the elevator proprietors (1887-181)0) entered into tin* market 
the shippers were forced to liecome buyers. This gave rise to flu? threefold com¬ 
petition among buyers in the primary market, and of these three sets of buyers - 
commission merchants, speculative shippers, and elevator proprietors the last, 
only is in a position to take advantage of the economies of consolidation, by leas¬ 
ing or owning country and terminal elevators and handling grain on a large scale. 
It is evident that, three commissions and profits have been reduced to one by this 
change—the commission paid to the local buyer, that to the commission merchant 
acting as receiver, and the profit, commission, or brokerage to the speculator or 
shipper. 

Unless the methods of the line-elevator companies are commercially demoraliz¬ 
ing and in violation of law, it would seem that they are entitled to succeed on the 
ground of the economies they have effected in the grain trade. 

Competition aDtonij primary markets .—If the position of warehousemen in the 
organized primary market enables them to get lower rates from railroads than 
independent grain dealers or local shippers are able to get, neither the producer 
nor the consumer is injured thereby; on the other hand, these rates are likely to 
become permanent, because without them a primary market would presumably 
not be able to keep the grain traffic from going to other primary markets and 
the roads must lose {lie traffic. The lower rate to large buyers seems to be 
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required l)y the railroads for self-protection. It is this competition among primary 
markets .for the surplus grain that prevents the grain-handling interests from 
monopolizing control of the process of distribution between producer and con¬ 
sumer. The lack of adequate competition among different classes of dealers in 
the same primary market first resulted in prosperous times in an oversupply of 
dealers; next, a loss of grain to other primary markets resulted from a too loosely 
organized market; and lastly, the consolidation of agencies in such primary mar¬ 
ket to the extent of overcoming some of the natural advantages of competing 
primary markets. The competition of an excessive number and variety of dealers 
within the primary market impaired its capacity to command the volume of 
traffic: the only remedy was consolidation within the market, in order that it 
might successfully compote with other primary markets. 

This in brief is the history of the development whfeli has reduced the element 
of competit ion within the primary grain market only to intensify and enlarge the 
scale of competition among the few large concerns in these markets. So that it 
may he fairly doubted whether in the grain-gathering process from farm to 
primary market, a single element of competitive importance has been lost by the 
change from the earlier to the later system. On the other hand, the indications 
are that what at first sight appears to be a monopolistic position, in the relation 
of tlie farmer to the Railroads and the receivers of grain, is, after all, a field in 
which great primary markets and great railway systems are quietly yet keenly in 
daily and hourly competition for a share* of the cereal trade. 


ir>. ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 


The* position of a primary market depends first on its transport relations 
between productive areas and consuming centers. But. with all that can be 
desired in tills respect, a discriminating adjustment of railway rates may simply 
sever a market from its connection with the sources of supply and the centers of 
consumption, thus forcing traffic in another direction. An instance of this kind 
arises when, by some slight change in the relative? rate on grain from the faun to 
two different primary markets, the tributary area of tin* market discriminated 
against is very much circumscribed. At Peoria, Ill., for instance, the grain 
receipts for 1899 were less by S3, i;18,000 bushels than in the previous year, whereas 
a decided increase was anticipated. The causes were discrimination in rates of 
freight for the first three months of the year, in that a favorable rate t or export 
grain was denied Peoria and granted to our competitive outlets. An appeal to 
and hearing by the Interstate Commission rectified the injustice after a continu¬ 
ance for the period mentioned above. 

During the last G months of 1891) this market was hampered by an unusual and 
continuous scarcity of cars to bring to and take from this market, the usual 
liberal receipts from abundant, harvests. 

The figures given below, representing the receipts and shipments of grain and 
flour at Peoria, are presented to show the preponderance of the corn trade at. this 
interior market. It will lie noticed that the consumption of corn in distilling 
amounts to a very large proportion of the total corn receipts. 

Flonr and grain receipt x and xhipmantx .at. J’roria fnr tin: gear 1SML 


Flour.. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Kye. 

Barley. 

Total 


— 


- —..... 


Kerdpts. 

Shipments. 

barrels.. 

511,120 

450,050 

bushels.. 

450. 350 

70,750 

—«io_ 

17,001,200 

5,55S, 700 

...«U>_ 

o, bis, ooo 

9,110.950 

...do.... 

bin, Doo 

19,200 

...do_ 

1,394,350 

940,70U 

.. do.... 

2,\ (197,920 

10.192,950 


This local demand for corn for consumption must have a favorable effect upon 
the immediate market. Even though the supply is greatly in excess of the 
demand, Peoria still competes with Chicago over considerable territory. 

Besides favorable transport relations between producing and consuming districts, 
a third element of strength in a primary market is its capacity for local consump¬ 
tion. Peoria furnishes a better corn market than Chicago for this reason, that 
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the demand fur local eoiisnmprioii 11111 st lie met, while (Jhieago buyers may simply 
stay out of the market if prices rise too high for profitable trailing. Likewise 
Minneapolis, on account of its consumption of wheat in its Hour mills, makes that 
market a more advantageous one for producers than it otherwise would be. 

Another factor in a primary market's position is its elevator capacity. Terminal 
markets must have facilities for taking charge of the visible supply of grain 
which accumulates after harvest. The carrying of this vast stock is mostly done 
liy these central cities, whoso shipping facilities enable them to dispense the sur¬ 
plus whenever demand may arise. 

Every terminal market knows that its success depends on having the ware¬ 
housing capacity required to store the largest possible quantity of grain it can 
command under most favorable crop* renditions. The market that is ready to 
handle such quantity of grain at the lowest expense is in the long run destined to 
succeed in sustaining itself among its rivals, other tilings being equal. 

The capacity of single elevators at these terminal points of concentration some¬ 
times reaches the high figure of 4.000.000 bushels. 

The public warehousing capacity at Chicago is UN.OOO.OOO bushels, and the jiri- 
vato warehouse capacity, 20,045.000 bushels. Other markets have less capacity, 
but arc as a rule increasing their capacity with the development of trade. For 
example. Duluth, Kansas City, and the primary markets on the upper Pacific 
coast have largely increased their capacity, owing to increased grain movements 
through those centers. The failure of (lalveston to provide adequate warehous¬ 
ing capacity turned wheat away in tin* direction or the Chicago markets and 
eastward by rail during the early weeks of harvest in the summer of 1000. 


III. EXPENSES OF MARKETING IN THE PRINCIPAL MARKETS. 

I. ST. LOUIS AS A PRIMARY ORA IN MARKET.' 

The first step in arriving at an understanding of the distribution system is to 
become familiar with the facts of the principal markets. 

St. Louis, on January 1,1900, had a public elevator capacity of 8,700,000 bushels 
of grain and a private elevator capacity of 9,.173,000 bushels, making a total 
capacity of 11,97:1.000 lmshels. ’ 

The amounts of grain handled at St. Louis during the past; five years compare 
as follows: 

HKCKIITS. 



1 S\l« *. 

iv. is. 

1*97. ! 

| 

1*90. 

|X93. 


Ituxfofo. 

Hufihclx. 

lift.fluff!. 

Hiiffhrl .«. 

Hudfi'l*. 

Wheat. 

|0,42*,103 ' 
23,341, 175 

14,210,252 

12,057,735 

12,0.51,21* : 

11,275, Ss5 

Corn. 

20, 733, 902 

31,077,440 

21,703.445 

*, 779,290 

Oats. 

12,000,835 

10,7'A3W) 

12.147,225 

11.191.310 
290 930 

10, Hitt, 100 

ft VI* 


Barley. 

1,4(^474 

2,001/.111 

1,003] stl 

1,931,011 

2,104] 120 


Total. 

IS, 1243,737 i 

ill. 273,212 

57, tWO, 059 

51,131, *314 

32, *50,2*2 


As a concentrating point St. Louis ranks fourth, following Chicago, Minneapo¬ 
lis, and Enlnth-Superior. Of the 10.4S8.I88 lmshels of wheat received here in 1899, 
aliont 1,000,000 bushels of the hard wheat was exported direct to Europe and the 
balance converted into flour in the local and near-by mills. The consumption of 
wheat in the St. Louis mills averages annually over 5.000,000 bushels. In her corn 
trade St. Louis ranks next to Chicago in receipts. Through her market passes 
much of the oats destined for Southern consumption. Rye is unimportant. Imt. 
nearly 1,500.000 bushels of barley are consumed yearly in her local breweries. 
The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is one of the ^ew commercial organizations 
which keep account of the source of supply of their cereal receipts and of the 
direction of shipments in distribution. The entire geography of her cereal distri¬ 
bution is thus presented in outline year by year—a practice which deserves the 
commendation of all interested in definite information on the commercial move¬ 
ments to and from our great markets. 

* Figures are from Rejiort of Trade and Commerce of St. I/mix, 1*99. 
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(I) (InooitAi’incAi, Movement of Grain. 

The following tables show the sources of supply of the St. Louis market and 
the direction of shipments from it: 

Saltires of trheat supply for three years. 


From— 

; 1897. 

1808. I 

1800. 


! Itil#ln lx. 



The West, bv Aiil and Missouri River. 

(1,122,799 

7,010.801 i 

4,417,078 

The South, by rail from west of Mississippi River.'. 

1,025,070 

828.218 

012,053 

'1 lie South, by Mississippi River boats. 

., :hm>, ;iHi ; 

751,05S 

777,010 

The South, by mil froiii east of Mississippi River. 

KT»1 

1.070, ill 

1,007.815 

'1 he Fast, bv rail and bv Illinois River. 

1,122,200 

H00,402 

071,515 

Tile North and Northwest, by rail and river. 

2,52-t, 131 

3,302,510 ; 

1,872.551 

Wagons, from ndlir the eity. 

;tio, 002 

355,000 , 

407.073 

Total reeeipts. 

| 12,057,725 • 

11.210,252 : 

10,428, 103 

Direction of shipments of wheat for three nears. 

* 

| 

Shipped tn~ 

181)7. 

1 

JS0S. ' 

1800. 

.... 

an sin ix. 

till s/lt lx. 

Ilnx/if lx. 

Europe,direet via. Atlantic seaboard. 

1,052,51)2 

5.23.'), 007 

772,100 

Europe.direet via New Orleans. 

1.815, 02:! 

2.802,012 

234,720 




3,703,380 
108,221 

To local points, bv rail and river. 

l:tr». I ll) : 

81. 138 

Total shipments.j 

i 

7, 100,083 , 

11.020,705 

1,008,427 

Soiuvas of corn supply for three years. 



From— 

1897. 

liiixhtlx. 

1808. 

liiixhtlx. i 

1800. 

Itiixlnlx. 

The West, by rail and Missouri River.. 

11,383, 115 

12,815,010 j 

j 0.092,570 

The South,bv rail from west of Mississippi River.> 

207,270 

501, 150 ! 

340.005 

The South, bv Mississippi River boats.j 

1-1,505 

1 52,055 1 

20.2SH) 

The South, bv rail troin east of Mississippi River.I 

The East, hv rail and bv Illinois River.; 

7,800 ■ 

32.250 : 

73.550 

1,072,055 

1. 1115, 100 i 

1. IKK). 055 

The North ami Northwest, hv rail and river. 

17,21)1,71)5 

11,407,170 ' 

12,508,105 

Wagons, irom near the eity. 

-400, (KH) 

400, IKK) i 

100,000 

Total receipts.' 

1.077. no 

20,733,005 | 

j 23,111,175 

Direction of shipments of earn for three years. 


shipped to— 

1807. 

1 

i ISOS. 

1800. 


liiixhtlx. 

Huxfhlx. 

linxlitlx. 

Europe, direct via Atlantie seaboard... 

10,007. Otis 

11,022,502 

10,530,998 

Europe, dirert via river to New Orleans. 

2,827,002 

3,000,488 

1,748.517 

South and East, hv rail (not h»r export).. 

10,027,522 : 

12.9N.>, 508 

7.852.580 

Southern points, hv river. 

351,150 

.211,100 

52,818 

Local [m tints. 1 

43,028 

43.301 

51,010 

Total shipments. J 

25,817,031 

27,800,001 

20,211,923 


Siturees of oats supply for three years. 

.. ' I 


The West, by mil. 

The South, by mil from west of Mississippi River. 

The South, by Mississippi River bouts. 

The South, by mil from east of Mississippi River:. 

The East, by rail nn<l Illinois River. 

The North and Northw<‘st, by rail and river. 

Wagons, near the oily. 


■ 1897. 

1808. 

| 1899. 

; Huxlicls. 

linxlitlx. 

| lluxlicfx. 

\ 3,220,240 

1,000,850 

1 2,002,020 

31,78.5 

11X), 070 

57,880 

(180 

1,970 

195 

459,805 

381,800 

870,850 

| 1.221,080 

1,105,225 

1,028,850 

0,913,575 

0,809,405 

7,080,440 

3(K), 000 

300, (XX) 

300, (XXJ 

, 12,147*225J 

10,725,380 

j 12,600,835 
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Direction of shipments of oats for three years. 


Shipped to— 


The West. 

The South, by mil- 

The South, by river... 

The Hast,by rail. 

Local points. 

Total shipments 


JS97. 

1898. ! 

1S99. 

Jin slit h. 

1 

liushi Is. j 

Jiiis/irJu. 

121,*20 

8.8, Slift 1 

92,13(5 

3 t <M8,»i2(i 

■1,1587, 339 j 

3.321,029 

1,1(59,991 

1,093,(2)0 

(529, (2>3 

118,935 

109, 83ft 

139,172 

1,23ft 

035 ! 

2, f>9f> 

ft. 3(50, <530 

5,97f», 3(51 j 

(5, is1,333 


In 1897.410,330 bushels were e.\f*orted via Allnnlie ports and (531,129 bushels via New Orleans. 
In 1898, l,r»*J 4 bushels were e.\]ior(ed via Atlantic ports and Mil.717 bushels via New Orleans. 

In 1899,42,919 bushels were exported via Atlantic! ports ami JlU,ii99 bushels via New Orleans. 


Sources of rye supply for three years. 


From- 


I 


I 

The West,by rail. 

The South, by rail I'rom west «>J' Mississippi River. 

The South, by Mississlppi Hiver boats.i 

The South, by rail from east of Mississippi River.i 

The East,by rail and Illinois River.i 

The North, by rail and river. 

Total receipts.; 

..__ ... i 


The West, by rail. 

The South, by rail from west of Mississippi River. 

The South, by Mississippi River boats. 

The. East, by rail and Illinois River. 

The North, by rail and river.’.. ’' 


Klislli f/i. 

y:t, 711 ! 

2,1(H) 


Kuslids. > 
103, i:hi i 
8.613 : 


Kttdld.“. 

It is, I32 
1ft. 7;;» 


Total receipts. 


11.112 i 

9,(517 

j 7,0(2) 

103,330 j 

393, 149 

321,927 

ft 12,-128 ' 

371,707 

131,790 

"e years.(a) 



1 In do /.<. 

Kudu Is. 

- 

Undid*. 

89,313 

93,230 i 

28.300 

2,230 

3,230 j 

(5,939 

707,3UU 

1,079,37(5 j 

288,730 

80(5, M3 ; 

822,000 ! 

1,083,230 

1,003,811 

2,001,911 

1,409,474 


• , ' A !. St -. r ^ ,i r A,,M ‘ rin,n eoinpetes with Canadian barlev.. No Can 

m 189f>; 13,000 bushels were received in 1897, none in 1898, and 20,099 bushe 


Canadian barley was received 
• ' *is in is'.rj. 


St. Louis being 11 leading consnnmig center as well as distributing center. a 
most complete inquiry was made into the question of the proportion of flu- value 
of cereals that goes to producers and distributers, respectively. The results of this 
inquiry are presented in statistical form herewith. 1 

In the selection of a price in each case that would ho a fair criterion of the 
grain movement, the plan was followed of taking a figure from actual record of 
cash prices in months when a large proportion or the crop passed out of the pro¬ 
ducer s hands. Tilt* prices which the consumer paid are the prices which standard 
glades of cereals brought on sale at that market. From this figure as a basis tho 
usual distributing charges are deducted, and thus the net price received by the 
producer arrived at. on tile assumption that the producer was the shipper of his 
own gram. When his grain passed through a country elevator a deduction of 3 
cents would have to lie made from the price credited to the producer, were it not 
or the fact that.thisexpense may he fairly regarded as one of the items in the 
cost or preparation for market; on this account the country elevator expense is 
Tivlf 1 • tumstribntive expenses, hut to the cost of production. 
llimysH ttient shipping points at varying distances from Nt. Louis arc rep¬ 
resented 111 these results. The distances ranged from HI to 5!)0 miles from St, 
Jjotiis, and tint}, competitive and noncompetitive points are selected, in order to 
show whether or not the lack of competition really increases the distributer’s 
snare and reduces the producer's share of the value of his product in market. 


selhffi'ST'J'lh 1 V*?"". 1,1 Mr. s - Tompkins, nl the* St. Louis Traffic Bureau, 
HLung as a special agent lor the Industrial Commission, 
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Tho pxjicnsns of distribution aro twofold: Coiumission for selling the cotisi"! 
meiit ut St. Louis, and tho freight rate per hnshel from point of origin to primal 
market. All of these are given at. the rate in force per bushel. Altogether tli 
exhibit of the relation of distributive expenses to prices paid the producer coil 
prises a collection of much value to tho careful observer of the commercial stati 
of agriculture. 


(2) Itemizko Expenses op Disthihetion at St. Louis. 
The following table shows the expenses of distribution: 


ITKMIZKP EXPENSES OK MAKKK’flNU WHEAT AT ST. LOUIS. 






Year and 
month 
of sale. 

Kind and 
grade 
of product. 

Con¬ 

sum¬ 

er 

paid 

per 

bush¬ 

el. 

Produ 
cer re 
eeived 
per 
bush¬ 
ed. 

1899. 

November. 

Wheat, No.2, 
red, winter. 

('Milt*. 

69 

(’nth. 
00.2 

Do. 

....do. 

<;y 

56 

Do. 

....do. 1 

no 

.V). f> 

Do. 

....do. 

09 

00.2 

Do. 

....do. 

09 

NS.I 


Combined expenses of 
distribution between 
producer and consumer. 


Per- 1 
cent, 
'age of 
con-1 
sinn¬ 
er’s 
price 
todis- 
trilm-| 
tors. 


Per 
i*enl 
age off 
con¬ 
sum¬ 
er’s 
price 
to 

pro- 

du 


Remarks. 


1 cent, per bushel eoin- 
missiou for selling; 7.8 
ecu Is per bushel freight 
from Woodburn. Iowa. 
Total, 8.8 cents per 
bushel. 

>» 

S7 

• 

Noneo m pet i t i v 
point, 368 mill 
from St. lAiiiis. 

1 cent per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; 0 
cents per bushel freight 
from Tipton. Mo. 
Total. 7 cents per bushel. 

It) 

1,1 

None o m f»e t i t i v 
point, 103 milt 
from SI. Louis. 

1 cent per bushel commis¬ 
sion forselling; 12 cents 
per bushel freight from 
Crete, Nebr. Total, 13 
cents per bushel. 

19 

si 

Competitive poini 
■1st* miles from Si 
I/mis. 

1 cent per bushel commis¬ 
sion for selling; 12.0 
centsper bushel freight 
from Hutchison, Kails. 
Total, 13.0 cents |H*r 
bushel. 

20 

■so 

Competitive point 
590 miles from SI 
1 a >u is. 

1 cent per bushel commis¬ 
sion forselling; 7.Scents 
per bushel freight from 
Dloomticld, Iowa. To¬ 
tal, S.scents per bushel. 

13 

S7 

Competitive point 
25s miles from SI 

I a >u is. 

1 cent |H-r bushel commis¬ 
sion forselling; y.Oeents 
per bushel freight from 
indiuiiolu, Iowa. To¬ 
tal, lO.Ocents per bushel. 

15 

S5 

Competitive point 
3Sft miles from St 
Louis. 


ITEMIZED EXPENSES OF MARKETING CORN AT ST. LOUIS. 



Cftil*. 

Pent u. 





. Corn, No. 2, 
mixed. 

39 

27.3 

One-half cent per bushel 
commission tor selling; 
11.2 cents per bushel 
freight from Hastings, 
Nebr. Total ,11.7 cen ts 
per bushel. 

30 

70 

Competitive point 
580 miles from St 
Jamils. 

.do. 

39 

27.72 

One-half cent nor bushel 
commission for selling; 
10.78 cents per bushel 
freight from McPher¬ 
son, Kans. Total, 11.28 
cents per bushel. 

29 

71 

Competitive point 
51 a miles from St 
Louis. 

..do. 

1 

39 

31.78 

One-half cent per bushel 
commission forselling; 
6.72 cents per bushel 
freight from Hheuan- 
doau, Iowa* Total, 7.22 
cento per bushel. 

It) 

t 

81 

Competitive point 
482 miles from St 
Louis. 
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ITEMIZED EXPENSES (>E MAKKETINO CnRN AT ST. LOCIS -Continued. 




i Own- L 
1 «um-j‘ 

Year and j 

Kind and 

! er t 

montli i 

era'll* 

i prti'l! 

of Mile. ! 

of product. 

1*T 1 | 



; bush-; 


Produ- 
vr tv-i 
reived 
prr I 
hush-j 
el. j 


Vomhined exjiciisos of 
distribution between 
producer it iid et msumcr. I 


I 


Keimilk*. 


j:*m. 

April .... 


Corn. No. 
mixed. 


i mc-hulf mil ini* bushel 
commission lor selling; 
;i.(i cents pvt t.mslu 1 ! 
freight from Cnrrollion. 
Mo. Totiil.G.Iccnlhpi-r 
bushel. 

one-half ront per bushel 
commission tor selling; 
3.‘.*2 trills pt*r bushel 
freight from Tiivlor 
villt*. III. Tom I. -I. in 
font*: pi-r bn-diel. 

Oiio-lmlf foul per Imshi’l 
commission lor selling: 
fi.lM cents per bushel 
freight from Mexico, 
Mo. Total, A.M fftils 
pt* r bushel. 

One half f«*nt jn*r Imshcl 
com mission for selling; 
II.'.! trills per bushel 
freight from Prosser, 
Ncbr. Total, 11.7cents 
jK-r bushel. 

One-hiilf cent per bushel 
commission lor selling; 
1U.7X (•••ills per bushel 
freight from Burr Oak. 
K«ns. Total, 11.28 cents 
per bushel. 

One-lialf cent jierhusnel 
com mission lor «t*llin«: 
t>.72 trills per huslifl 
freight from Oakley. 
Imvn. Total. 7. 22 ceil Is 
per hushel. 

One-half ecnl per bushel 
ftamnissitm for selli hr: 
r».C trills per bushel 
freight from Browning, 
Mo. Total, <».! cents 
per bushel. 


m 

toitis- 


It; si : Coiupeiiiive poii'i, 
i 'Jt> miles Irtmi Si. 
i L.mi-. 


I:! | ss ’ Compflilive point. 
| i s| milos fi.iin St. 
14 mis. 


11 ■ sti {'oinpelilive point, 
i I in milt's from St. 
Louis. 


N oricom pel i I i ve 
point, fiiIT) miles 
from St. Louis. 


NOil coin pel i t i VC 
point. fhX) miles 
from SI. lit>uis. 


si Noncompetitive 
l*>i»t. 3-V.t miles 
from si. I-tmis. 


M Nttiieompet ilivc 
point. _*n> miles 
from St. Louis. 


I 


ITEMIZED EXPENSES OF MARKETIN'*; OATS AT SI'. Lolls. 


i s'.m. 

May.! oals. No. 

1 mixetl. 


• r.Htn. 

i ‘Ji.ua 


. .tlo. 


ltlt'.A 01-ti 


one-half trnl per bushel 

eommis-i.iti ha* st Jling: 
2.83 eeti Is per bush el 
freight from Macon, 
Mo. Total. :i.:>S cents 
|K‘r bushel. 

One-half cent per bushel 
eommissiim for selling; 
.'1.2 cents per b II s li t> 1 
freight from Lneletle. 
Mo. Total, 3.7 cents 
per bushel. 

One-half ecnl per bushel 
commission for selling. 
f>.12 cents per hit s h e 1 
freight from (leneva, 
Iowa. Total, 5,('i2 cents 
per bushel. 

One-half cent, per bushel 
eomniision for selling; 
3.8-1 cents per bushel 
freight from Wtighl, 
lotva. Total, '1.34 cents 
per bushel. 


Competitive j*unt, 
171 miles from St. 
Louis. 


1 Competitive jtoint, 
: 22!» miies from St 

litmis. 


i i Noneompetiti ve 
j point, lot; miles 
iromSt. l,ouis. 


Noneompc t i t i ve 
point, HOT* miles 
from St. Louis. 
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riKMIZKII KXI'KNSKS (IF MAlIKKTINli OATS AT ST. I.ol'ls-ronjjjlm'cl, 


Year mid 
month 
of Will'. 


Kind hi id 
grade 
of product. 


i >. *^1 

ibEi-' 


Combined ex penses of 
distribution between 
producer mid consumer. 


me of 
con- 
sum 


: Per¬ 
cent • 
age of 


■ sum ; 
cr\N | 
pVi« : e; , ' , ( , ;; ,, i 

lodis-: IO 
tribii-: 
ters. I 


pro ; 
dll- ; 


Remarks. 


1899. 


('ml*. 

Cm Ih. 





May. 

On Is. No. 2. 
mixed. 

28 

22. :w 

One half cent per bushel 
commission for selling; 
ft. 12cents per bushel 
freight from Mason 
City, Iowa. Tolal.ft.62 
cents |kt bushel. 

*!D 

SU 

Competitive point, 
III miles from st. 
Loui.-. 

Do.... 

.do. 

•js 

•j;;. r.c 

One-halt cent per bushel 
commission for selling; 
3.81 cents per bn sh e 1 
freight from Hedrick, 
Iowa. Total, 1.31 cents 
per bushel. 

Hi 

St 

Competitive point, 
310 miles from St. 
Louis. 

Do.... 

.do... 

28 

28. t« 

Otie-balf cent per bushel 
commission for selling: 

-1 .-IK cents per bus hcl 
freight from Hickman, 
Nchr. Total,-1.98 cents 
per bushel. 

IS 

S2 

Competitive point, 
If.:, miles from St. 
Liaiis. 


- - - 

■js 

21.12 

One half cent per bushel 
commission for selling: 
6.08 cents per bush e 1 
freight from Ijiwrciiee, 
Nebr. Total,6.ftx cents 
per bushel. 


77 

Competitive point, 
N’lii miles from St. 
Louis. 

Do. 

.do. 

28 

T».(I2 

One ball cent pci bushel 
commission for selling; 
1.48 cents per bushel 
freight from Walton, 
Nebr. Total, bits cents 
per bushel. 

IS 

' ~ 

No n com pe t i f i ve 
point, IKft miles 
from St. Louis. 

Do. 


28 

21,62 

one-half cent p<-r bushel 
commission for selling: 
2.88 cents per bushel 
freight from Shelbina, 
Mo. Total, 3.38 cents 
per bushel. 

12 

ss 

Non competitive 
point. 1(17 miles 
from St. Louis. 


ITEMIZED EXPENSES OF MARKETIN'!* BARLEY AT ST. l.nl'IS. 


IS*. *0. 


('nils. 






October_ 

Harley (good 
malting). 

•12 

y t.2-1 

2 cents per bushel com¬ 
missi* >n for selling: 
ft.76 cents per bushel 
freight from Fremont. 
Iowa. Total,7.76cents 
per bushel. 

IK 


Competitive point. 

la.. 

.do. 

12 

29. '.*2 

2 cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling: 
lo.ox cents per bushel 
freight, from Hushnell, 

s. link. Toini, riuw 

cents per bushel. 

29 

71 

Noncom pet i t i v 
point. 

Do. 

.do. 

•12 

31.84 

2 cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; 
8.16 cents per bushel 
freight from Carroll, 
Iowa. Total,lO.Klecnts 
per bushel. 

2t 

76 

Do. 

Do. 

.do. 

•12 

28.96 

2 cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; 
11.01 cents per bushel 
freight from Tyler, 
Minn, Total, 13.04 
cents |a*r bushel. 

31 

69 

Do. 

Do. 

.. 

■12 

81.84 

2 cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; 8,16 
cents per htishel freight, 
from A riot)/Iowa. To¬ 
tal. 10.16 cents per 
bushel. 

21 

76 

Competitive point. 
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ITEMIZED EXPENSES OF MARKETING BARLEY AT ST. LOTTIS—Gonttniiod. 


Year >iiid 
month 
of suit*. 


IS'I'.I. 

< •ctolior . 


Kind Mini 
grmh* 
of product. 


Barley (good ; 
nmltiii;;.) 


Con¬ 
sum¬ 
er , 
paid j 
per 
bush¬ 
el. 


! Produ¬ 
cer re¬ 
ceived 
per 
bush¬ 
el. 


('ait*. 

2.s. in* 


Combined expenses of 
distribution t*et\veen 
producer and eonsumer. 


Per 
cent- 
|HK« of( 
eon- 
suiu- 
■ er’s 
j price 
tort is- 
tribu-j 
ters. 


Per 
cent 
|«dr« of| 
con¬ 
sum¬ 
er’s 
price 
to 
pro 
du 
eel’s. 


I cents per bushel com¬ 
mission f»»r selling; 
11.01 cents per bushel 
freight from Marshall, 
Minn. Total 111.01 cents 
per bushel. 

! cents per bushel com¬ 
mission f«»r selling; 7.2 
cents per bushel freight, 
from Melbourne, Iowa. 
Total, '.*.2 cents per 
bushel. 

’ cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; 0.12 
cents per bushel freight 
from Hardwick, Minn. 
Total, 11.12 cents per 
bushel. 

! cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; .'*.70 
cents per bushel freight, 
from ollie, Iowa. To¬ 
tal. 7.70 cents per 
bushel. 

! cents per bushel com¬ 
mission for selling; 7.2 
cents per bushel freight 
from Huxley, Iowa. 
Total, H.2 cents per 
bushel. 


('om|*elitive point. 


X on mm p* 
l*oinl. 


2. KANSAS CITY AS A DISTRIBUTIVE CENTER. 

Kansas City stands in the midst of a rapidly developing agricultural section, 
it. is a central gateway for the entire trans-Missouri territory. The grain and 
live-stock movements give it its chief importance. But its live stock and agri¬ 
culture arc not the only interest of t his section. Its lumber and mineral resources 
are large and valuable. The completion of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf 
Railroad through southern Missouri. Arkansas, Indian Territory, Louisiana, and 
Texas, a distance of 7W miles, has opened up to Kansas City a large and valuable 
trade territory. The lumber interest along this line is worth many millions per 
annum, and a large trade in early vegetables and fruits has been worked up over 
this road between Kansas City and the South. 

Located midway between the head of the Lakes on the north and the shores of 
the Gulf on the south, its position as a distributing I'Vmter is one of great com¬ 
mercial strength in the movement of farm products, from the centers of live 
stock and canal production to other national trade centers and to the seaboard 
for export by way of the Gulf. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—FARM PRODUCTS, 


(I) Productive Area. Reomits, and Conkumition. 


Tho grain yield within territory commercially tributary to Kansan City may bo 
roughly shown in both quantity and in value from the following tables: 


WHEAT. 1 

The wheat erop in Kaunas City's trade territory for a series of years. 


Kaunas. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Iowa. 

Colorado.. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Indian Territory. 

Oklahoma. 

Total. 

Valuation... 

Total valuation for four years 


180(1. 

1897. 

1898. 

Undid*. 

Hndifls. 

Undid*. 

110,794, (KM) 

47.998, lf>2 

(11,9159,412 

19,1101, (MM) 

14. KM. 454 

14,101,451 

19,1591, (KM) 

27, I52 r 017 

151,(179,1509 

11, 1711,000 

HUM, 114 

22,189,(124 

2,797.000 

f), 117,all | 

(1,729,505 

4, . r >29, (KM) 

7,028,2.')! 

9, 348,401 

1,2(11, (KH) | 

1,7815,120 

2,815.5,0150 
5,250,000 
11,17(1,799 

2, (’>02,000 | 

10,289, a 12 

92,2118,000 ! 

127,02(1,824 

1 178,752, (1015 

$1(1, 119, (KM) | 

595,270,118 

fHO, 870,8151 


1 


Hu did*. 

85, 522, (MX) 
12, 57 1,(KX) 
10,220,000 
8,4150.000 
5,295,000 
8,026, (KH) 
1,1 It), (MMI 
•1,25(1, (KM) 
11,(111, INK! 

i oil, 371,000 

r»l,tiS7,tHX) 
$ 279 , 952 , I to 


These valuations are based upon a farm price of 50 cents per bushel in I Mini, 75 
cents in 1807, and 50 cents in 1808 and 1800. 


Tho corn crop in Kansas City's trade territory far a series of years. 


1 sw. ; 1807. 


IS'.IS. I N99. 


Kansas. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Iowa. 

Colorado. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Indian Territory_ 

Oklahoma. 


Undid*. i 
217.7:U.000 , 
17(1.7(10, (KM) 
298..000,000 : 
821,719,(XK) 
•J.SftlUHK) 
112.220, <MM| 
20.721. (MM) 1 


Undid*, i 
1(12, 112,72S 1 

171,0211. ssj . 

211,2(18. ion 
220,080, 110 
:>.;U!,o7i ! 

72,17.1, 112 ' 

r*so, .vm) | 


Undid*. 
1152,812,018 
IVI, 7111, I8(i. . 
15s,751,(Mid i 
251,'.>99,850 I 
li, 112,802 ! 
105,88(1.700 

ir>, :’,ii.\220 
22. r >( h i, nt hi 

1515 . 2 .'» 0 , (NXI ! 


Undid 
2(11,8 (10) 
153. 250, (MMI 
222, IS 1,000 
215'Midi, 000 

11,078, (KM) 
91.(88,000 
515,2H*i, (KM) 

83, oi'(», (KK) 
Tit, 7 lO.IKKJ 


Total. 

Valuation. 

Total valuation forfouryenrs 


1.100, (128,000 1 00(1, suit. 02(1 | 010,81);;, 8(12 

51(1(1,111,200 I 512a, r»2. r », OSS j *182,178,722 


1,000,270, (HX) 
5210,8Ti l,(K)0 
$001,002,020 


These valium tire based upon a farm valuation of 15 cents in 181)0 and 1 Nl>;, and 
XJ0 cents in 181)8 and 181)1). 


OATS. 

The oat crop in Kansas City's trade territory for a series of years. 



J890. 1897. 

1898. 1899. 


Undid*. ' 
28,809,000 ; 
15,860,000 i 
81,098, (M)0 ! 
105, (112, (KM) 1 
2,001,000 ] 
1 12,009,000 

5,075.000 

Hush d*. 
38,080,080 | 
22,078,106 | 
1 51,731,005 ; 

)03,721,100 
2, , .K18,510 
10,311,150 
5,284,824 

Hudids. 

20,089,248 

19,85 i, 000 
50,215,012 
128,128,120 
15,0015,191 
21,121,030 j 
7,220,029 

Hudid*. 
45,300,000 
20,025,00(1 
58,119, (MX) 
1215,072, (MX) 
2,957,000 
10,409,000 
6,715,000 
010,920 
4,500,000 


Nebraska — .. 

Colorado..> 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 




Total. 

Valuation. 

Total valuation for four years. 




109.755, (MM) 1 210,771,955 ! 
5211,970,0001 528,892,987 1 

257,027,830 278,819,920 

! 5158,915,075 $51,809,981 

. 110,049,246 


1 Figures are from Kansas City Trade Statistics, prepared by Mr. Cuthbert Pmvell. 
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These valuations are based upon a farm price of 13 cents per bushel in 1800 and 
1897, and 1.1 cents in 1898. and 30 cents in 1800. 

Nearly 5,000,000 bushels of wheat are ground annually at this trade cenler. 
Kansas City thus ranks with St. Louis as a milling c< liter. 

There are now 0 flour mills here, with a grinding cap icity of 9,000 barrels per 
day, calling for the consumption of 43,750 bushels of wheat daily. Two of these 
mills are among the largest in the West, and they are all fitted up with the latest 
and most improved machinery, and the past year no less than $05,000 was spent 
by the smaller mills in enlargements and betterments, not only increasing their 
<;iitput, hut giving work to more hands. There are six eornmeal mills here, with 
a grinding capacity of 2.500 barrels of meal per day, furnishing a daily market for 
8.000 bushels of white corn; and 5,000 bushels or oats are ground into oatmeal 
each day. 

Of these vast crops Kansas City handles a Large per cent, either in the shape of 
grain or live stock fattened by them, and enjoys her share of the great money 
value arising from them. 

Comparative receipts of wheat at Kan sax C/7// for twenty-oar years, shovnmj the 
■npbvildhaj of the Irmlr durimj that time comparett with receipts at Chicago amt 
St, Louis. 


Y 


IS7S. 

1ST'.). 

INSO. 

!.ssj. 

I NS 1 .!. 


I NS I. 

iss;». 

i\s<;. 

ins';. 

ISSN. 


riiirtnrn. 

St 

l.<ni is. 

Kansas 

(lily. 

Yen r. 

riUi'HUn. 

st. Louis. 

Hm-h./s. 

/ 

ii.O n is. 

Hiishrls. 


Hush 

h. 

Hns/nis. 

J*J, 7 i ;7 

1 1 

22 ). Oil 

9, 011,21)1 

INS!). 

IS, 702 

010 

12, Nil), 591 

21 , 100 , Jim 

17 

OIKS. 202 

0,117,052 

1S90. 

11,2 IN 

770 

11,720,774 

22,511,007 

21 

022,275 

•1,202,522 

IS9I. 

42,911 

25s 

25,522, IS2 

H.KLM.WO 

t:: 

212,571 

1,102,019 

1S92. 

.50,221 

5; Hi 

27, 4S2, S55 

22, DON, 5% 

20 

771, 9S7 

D, 27D, 007 





20, MI, 155 

15 

5(H), 701 

9,022,472 

1S1II. 

2-5, 0(1.5 

IKU 

10,00.2,242 

20. 297,5*7 

10 

20S, SOU 

10,009,221 

ISD5. 

20,027 

012 

11,275, SS5 

IN, 1KH), 7J7 

10 

C.HI, 077 

1, SI 1,025 

iNWi. 

K). 92 ! 

102 

12,021,2 IS 

10.771,71:1 

12 

2( H). 201 

2, SNA, 022 

1S97. 

2*0*7 

1 17 

12,0.57,725 

21. Sis, 251 

11 

510,215 

1,922,SOS 

1S9S. 

25.721 

: v ,t | 

14,240,252 

12. ION, 00D 

12 

(IK), ION 

1,750,30S 






( 2 ) Rki.atiox ok Pricks to Lxcknsiok ok Distkirwtiov. 


Kansas 

City. 


a us in is. 
4,550.000 
5,71*7, (tHI 
ic», i«*i 

at. IC.I.INMI 
17.170. :;i)o 
u,r»is. ioi» 

S. 220, '•(HI 
0.97S.IHKI 
■JO. 121, (ifHI 

2 s. 721,200 


Tin- Kansas City grain trade is more generally conducted cm acommissionbasis 
1 him is that (if Chicago, whore terminal elevator companies are tin?rulingoloiiiont. 
Tlio oust of marketing thn throe principal cereals includes the three items of com¬ 
mission, inspection and weighing, and the rail way rate. The producer's not price 
is calculated on the basis of the primary market price representing tins price level 
for the month of November. 1899, as that, was the month in which the crop was 
most, generally marketed. 

The standard used is hard wheat instead of the soft red variety. The cultiva¬ 
tion of red wheat in this section has been practically discontinued. Not 10 per 
cent, of tile crop last year west of the Missouri River was of the red variety. It 
is less hardy (hail the hard wheat, and not, liked so well as the hard wheat, for 
export. Tint two grades, No. 3 and No. i!, practically cover three-fourths of the 
crop. In oats, mixed and white are given, as mixed alone would not represent 
over 50 per cent of the crop. These figures, however, represent lunch less than 
the farmer actually gets out of his grain, as his corn and oats are largely fed and 
are wort h much more to him for feeding purposes than for sale upon the market. 
Rut when corn and oats were sold, the proportion which went to the producer is 
accurately represented in these figures. 














ITEMIZED EXPENSES OF MARKETING WHEAT AT KANSAS CITY . 1 



: Reported by Mr. Cmhbert Powell, .-pedal agent. Kansas City, Mo. 





ITEMIZED EXI*ENS 






ITEMIZED EXPENSES OF MARKETING OATS AT KANSAS CITY. MO.-Cominued. 
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!l. GRAIN RATES TO MINNEAPOLIS (DULUTH) 1887-1897. 

On tins question whether rates on grain have declined and to what extent from 
points of origin to primary markets, the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Min¬ 
nesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission presents valuable information 
(pp. 90 48). 

Twelve different railway companies in this State report to this commission the 
percentage of decrease in rates from farm stations to terminal elevators at St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. The reported rates arc! from about a hundred 
country stations to these centers of accumulation. On account of Minnesota 
being the foremost wheat-growing State, these figures are more truly typical of 
the general rate situation between farm and terminal market than any others 
that are available. 

Comparison of rates mi cereals between stations in Minnesota on February I. ISX/i, 
February 1. lXS'i. awl February /. JSU7. 

MINNESOTA WVISiON OF MINNEAPOLIS. ST. PAUL AN1) S.VI'LT STK. MARIE RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 


Wheat (in runts per MM) ■ othertfrain (in mils pur 
pounds). j JOU pounds). 


From— 

Rorklnrd. 

| To— 

| 

. Minneapolis 
j J'aid, Minn. 

j.Milcs. 

■ 

ir St.. ; 25 

1885. 

IS87. 

- 

li 

i Per ct. ■ 

i; ’.. 

Kduii Valiev.. 


.| 75 


I)J 

0 i ft. 3 i. 





10J 

10 J. 







Tuiinuv. 

• • i.do. 

. 1 200 



N 3.r»;. 


IIJ 

iuj; 

!5|l 


Du- 

■misu. 


On this division grain rates have declined 5.tt per (tent from two out of six sta¬ 
tions in t he course of ten years. Kates have therefore been substantially stal i< mary 
(luring this interval. 

fill 15AT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY—WiLLMAK, RRKCKKNRIDCK, AND NORTHKRN 

DIVISIONS. 


Wheat (in cunts pur 100 

jKunids). 


Wayzabi . 

St. Paul,Minn _ 

! 

1885. 

5 

1887. 

ft 

1*07. 

4i 

De¬ 

crease. 

Per ct. 
10 

1885. 

1887. 

Howard Lake ... 

. do . 

. ' 50 

8 

8 

7 

12.5 

8 

8 

Liluluiuld. 

. do . 


11 

10 

') 

18. 2 

11 

10 

\\ illmar . 

. do . 

....i 100 

13 

Hi 

10 

23.1 

13 

lid 


. do . 

. 1 150 

18 

15 






.do. 

. j 200 

20 

17J 

N 




(Jeorgutoivti _ 

. do . 

. 1 250 

23 

21 

1,1 

30.4 

23 

21 


otln r ('rain (in uunts per 
loo i>oundsi. 


Du- 

uruasu. 


I Pnct. 
I’ ](l 
7 I 1-2.5 

9 : is. 2 

10 | 2:5. 1 

12 I 33.3 

14 | ;mi 


10 


a I 


30.4 


cent, 


On this division grain rates have decreased from 10 per cent to per e< 
along with a general reduction of rates on nearly all other kinds of traffic. 

OR EAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY--FKRHl'S FALLS AND NORTHERN DIVISIONS. 


Ossoo. 

Montleello . 
St. Cloud ... 

Albany. 

Clarissa. 

Carlisle. 

Felton. 

Crookston .. 
c tephen — 
St. Vincent. 


St. Paul, Minn, 

.....do. 

.do.. 

do. 


. .do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Wheat (In cents per 100 | other grain (in eentu per 
pounds). j 100 pounds). 

‘i . i..! __l riu. ! . .. i. _ ! i».» 



1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

r>o- 

erease. 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

Du 

urease. 





Per ct. 



. 

Per ct. 

25 

ft 

5 

4 

33.3 

ft 

5 

4 

33.3 

50 

y 

8 

7 

22.2 

9 

8 

7 

22.2 

75 

12 

10 

9 

25 

12 

10 

9 

25 

100 

15 

in 

10 

33.3 

15 

Hi 

10 

33.3 

JhO 

19 

HJ 

14 

34.3 

19 

Mi 

124 

34.3 

200 

21 

17 

15 

28. ft 

21 

17 

15 

28.(1 

250 

23 

19 

15i 

32.7 

23 

19 

15* 

32.7 

m 

23 

21 

1(14 

28.3 

23 

21 

lftj 

28.3 

350 

24 

22 

17{ 

27.1 

24 

22 

17* 

27.1 

400 

25 

23 

18 

28 

25 

23 

18 

28 
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THK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—FARM PRODUCTS. 


Comparison of rates on cereals Mween stations in Minnesota on February /, AS7A7, 
February I, JSS7, and February /. AWT'—Continued. 

On this division reductions in freight rates have ranged from 22.2 per cent to 
34.JJ per cent during the period in question. Grain rates have been lowered to a 
greater extent than those on lumber, about as much as those on merchandise, and 
not as much as those on coal and cattle. 

CHEAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY—FERGUS FALLS AND NORTHERN DIVISIONS. 


WlU’Hj (in cents ]n:r 100 ■ Other grain (in cents per 
pounds). 100 pnundsi. 


From- 


Miles, 

1NS6. 1 

1887. 

1 

1807. 

IV 

; crease. 

hr cl. 

S6. JHS7. 

1807. 

Collegeville ... 

.. Duluth,Minn ... 

. 160 . 

' 13 

12 

7.7 ... 

... 13 

12 




i 13i 

11 

:{.7 ... 

...: 13J 

11 






12.1 ... 


HI 

1 - r *i 

Sabin. 


. 1 m ■ .i 

1 10* 

ir»i 

18.1 ... 

... 10! 

Rein ami. 

.do. 

. «■*>•■. 1 

i 21 

10 

2:5.8 ... 

... 21 i 

10 

Argylt*. 

..do. 

. too . 

22 

I7i 

20J, ... 

...; 22 

17i 


De¬ 

crease. 

hr<j._ 

it 1 

is. I 

•a.: r> 


From the above 1 stations the rates on grain have been lowered from 7.7 to 38.8 
per cent—that is, less than those on coal. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


1 Wheat i in cents per I0U other grain (in cents per 
pounds). IU0 pomuisi. 

From To— .Miles ,j . 

llW , i I IN- : fMII , ; lMI - : Do- 





]M>. 

1887. 

1807. 

De- 

erense. 

1886. 

1887. 

1807. ; 

Du¬ 
tch sc. 







hr cf. 



! 

/V /■ ft. 

Carlton. 

.. Duluth. Minn. 

26 

0 

8 

r>* 

:ts. o 

y 

8 

6' 

ns. '.i 

Cromwell. 

(In 

...: 60 

13 

0J 

8 

:58.6 

13 

0* 

8 

:$s. :> 

k'imberlv. 

..do. 

...i 76 

10 

iii 

I0i 

31.4 

hi 

11, 

mi: 

::i. I 

Dcmvnud. 


... 100 

18 

ii>.j 

12 

:t:5. :{ 

18 

12, 

12 j 

:5:$. :j 

Dower Dike... 

.do. 

...! 150 

20 

16 

1.5 

;56 

18 

16 

h-5 , 

27.8 

Frazee. 

.do. 

... 2IHI 

22 

18 

ir>i 

20.0 

22 

18 

16i 

20. 0 

Tenney. 


... 260 

2:5 

20 


32.0 

215 

20 

16il 

32.0 


On this road grain rates have been lowered on an average tit least one-third 
that is, somewhat more than on merchandise of the last three classes, though not 
so much ns the rates for coal on the longer distances. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


To— 


Shukopcc. 

Rlakeley. 

St. Peter. 

Lake Crystal .. 

Windoin. 

Woodstock .... 

St. Peter. 

Amboy. 

Hrowster. 

Reaver Creek.. 


St. Paul, Minn 

.do. 

.do. .t. 

.do. 

-do. 

.do. 

Duluth, Minn 

-do. 

.do. 

.do. 


! Wheat (in rents per luo 
; pounds,i. 


; Other grain (in cents per 
100 pounds). 


25 

AO 

75 

too 

160 

200 

260 

:hio 

350 

400 


1886. 

1.887. 

1807. 

8 

0 1 

0 

11 

8 

8i 

14 

11 

10 

16 

12 

11 

20 

14 

Mi 

22i 

17 

17 


20 

15 


28j 

10i 


29 

m 


33 

22 


1886. 

1887. 

1807. 

8 

0 

r. 

10J 

8 

8J 

m 

11 

10 

13 

12 

101 

16 

14 

12 J 


17 

13 


20 

15 


20 

Hi! 


26 

10* 


26 

161 


De¬ 

crease. 


hr cl. 

26 

22.7 
2S. (! 

20.7 

27.6 

21.6 
42.3 
42.1 

20.8 

;t3.3 


De¬ 

crease. 


h r cl. 

To 

20 

10.2 

10.7 


17.6 

:h 


Reductions on this line have been most noteworthy throughout. On short- 
distance grain rates they have averaged from one-fourth to one-fifth, and long¬ 
distance rates about one-third. 





















































EXPENSES IN PRIMARY MARKETS. 01 


Comparison of raft's on reveals between stations in Minnesota on February /, tssr., 
February /, 7«S'.S7, and February /, /SIC— Continued. 


DULUTH AND IKON RANtiK RAILROAD COMPANY. 




i Wheat (in cents per |;m 

Otlii 

r«rain (in et 

I'min— 

To- 

! 

Miles.; 

| 1885. 

. I 

IHiunds). 

1887. 1897. 

De¬ 

crease. 

/Vr cl. 

IHSfi. 

too pounds 

1887. ! 1897. 

Two liar hors_ 

Duluth, Minn. 

•V, [ 

10 ! 8 

20 



Cloquet Kiver ... 

.do. 

fit) . 

l. r > j 12 

20 


If. 12 


.do. 

75 | 

19 12 

19 | If. 

:to. s 
21. 1 


19 12 

19 !:» 

Tower. 

.do. 

100 i. 



. . . 

lit i. 

1 

it | 1/ 

20. I 


2;t 17 


Wheat rates have here fallen 20 to !M>.M per cent, a greater reduction Ilian in 
any other rate except, that on a single class of merchandise. 

UUICAUO URKAT WICSTKKN KA1IAVAV—ST. DAHL DIVISION. 


Wlieal (in cents per 100 other jfrain tin cents per 
pounds). IDo |h,iiii«Isi. 


lss;>. INN7, 1897. 


De¬ 

crease. 


1585. 1887. I.v.»7. 


Kenyon ___ 

Dndjite Center. 


SI. Paul and Mimic 
apolis, Minn. 


12 ; 

7 

i lirrW. 

"i 

9 

7 : 

i> 

.do. 

fiO • 

12 ! 

9 

h.'l 20.2 - 

10 

9 ' 


.do. 

7f» 

N | 

10 

y | s 1 

12 

io : 

7 

.do. 

. 

100 

17 1 

11 

9 | 17 | 


ii i 



(train rales have on this division been reduced to a greater extent than have 
the commodity rates or the coal rate's and cattle rates. 

DL’LliTII. SCPF.KIOR AND WKSTKRN KAITAVAV COMPANY. 


I 


Wheat (in cents per UK) ; Other ^rain (in cents per 


l‘‘roin— 

To— 

Catlin, Minn. 


Swan River. 


Cohusset. 

.do. 

Deer River. 

.do. 


pounds). 


Miles. 





1885. 

1887. 

IKII7. j 

1885. 




crease. 





.. | h r <*■ 


Kit 


9 

9 !.... 




12 

12‘| 1.2 


UN) 


1:5 

JO , 215.1 

1 



100 pounds 


y I., 
121: 
n; | 


/v r rt. 

(i. ;i 


■1.7 
ii:{. 1 


Will'lit 1111(1 oilier grain rates oil this line have been reduced from l).S io iSl.l per 
cent since 1MM). 


(IHII'Alfti; MlLWAl'KKK ASP ST. I'Al'I, RAILWAY COMPANY—ItlVKIl DIVISION. 


From— 

To— 

Ft ter . 

St. Paul, Minn., or 

Frentemu!. 

Minneiipolis, Minn. 

Kellogg. 

.<lo.... 

Minnesota City 

.do. 

i 



Wheat (in . 

cuts per 100 

i Other groin 

(in ci 

•Ills per 


pounds). 


100 pi 

Hinds'). 

1885. j 

1887. i 1827. lk !' 

1885. 



Dc 

. .2 

i . 





. crease. 


i 

| 

j Per cl. 




; Per cl. 

15 


0 tit) 

8 

8 

0 

2.5 

17 ! 

11 ij 

1 

8 ; 58 

11 > 

11 , 

8 

| 27.8 

19 : 

Wf 

10 -17.1 

12 j 

12 

9 

2ft 

22 ! 

10 

12 ’ 45.5 

12J 

121' 

10 

j 20 


. i 


Wheat rates have fallen 111 < 'I'o than any other rates. The decrease ranges from 
45.5 to 60 per cent. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—1<’A KM PRODUCTS. 


(‘umiun ixim of rah'.s on eereah Muren stations in Min ursota on Fein miry /. ISM, 
February /, AW, and February J, ISV7 —Continued, 

OIIICAllO, MILWAUKEE ANI) ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY—IOWA AND MINNESOTA 

DIVISION. 


From— 


To— 


Farmington.... 

St. Paul, Minn., or 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


.do. 






Wheat (in cents per I Other grain (in cents per 
pounds). J 100 pounds). 


Miles. 




De¬ 
ere ase. 

- 


•- • ■ 


1885. 

1887. 

1807. 

1885. 

1887- 

’ 

1807. 





Pad. 




25 

11 

0 

0 

"15.5 

8 

0 

0 

50 

12 

8 

8 

XI. 2 

10 

8 

7 

75 

10 

11 

10 

27.5 

12 

It 

y 

100 

17 

12 

10 

11.2 

15 

12 

to 


De¬ 

crease. 


Per ct. 
•25 

:w.h 

32.2 


nilCAOO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY COM FA NY—HASTINGS AND DAKOTA 

DIVISION. 


Augusta. 

St. Tnu I or Minneapolis 


8 

12 

0 

0 

A 

Per ct. 

10 

9 

I0J 

0 

8 

10 

11 

12 

Per ct. 
20 

20 
hi. 7 


.do. 


I0J 

10J 

20 

25.2 

Renville. 








21 



17 

15* 

r, 



2(H) 



i::j 













OHIOAOO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIIAVAY UOMPANY~SODTHKKN MINNESOTA 

DIVISION. 



1 









Kamsev. 

St. Paul or Minneapolis 

100 

1 17 

12 ; 

10 

11. ^ 

15 | 

12 | 

10 

Easton . 

...do. 

150 

1 18 

15 ! 

Hi 

2ti.l j 

15 

15 i 

iii 

Jackson. 

...!.do. 

2(H) 

20 

Hi | 

it 

i 20 

17 1 

10 

12 

Iona Lake_ 

...1.do. 

i 

250 

21 

IS 

15 

28.0 | 

18 

l 18 | 

; 

12 


OHIOAOO AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


From— 


To— 


Janesville .. 
Lamberton . 
Miimeolii... 


Paul, Mil 

.do. 

.do. 


Miles. 


Wheat, (in cents per 100 
(siunds). 

ikm,! i.w. dm. 


other grain tin cents per 
Iuo pounds). 


1885. 


18X7. 


in¬ 

crease. 


08 i 
lot* 
200 , 


!{> 

25 


10 

i:t 

il 


Per ct. 
XI.: 


II 

17 

l« 


12 

12 

Mi 


! hr ct. 
10 i 28.0 

12 22.5 

" I «-'2 


On this line the reductions since lStfi have ranged fnnn 22.2 k> 18 per cent on 
wheat and ether grain. Wheat lias enjoyed a larger reduction than any other 
form of traffic. 


From— 

To— 

Miles. 

Wheat (in cents per 100 
pounds). 

Other grain (in cents per 
100 pounds). 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

De¬ 

crease. 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

De¬ 

crease. 







Per ct. 




Per ct. 



1 08 


11 i 











11 

11 








109 


H 

11 


24 

11 


54.2 



122 


11 

11 

. 


1! 

1] 

Sleepyeye.j 

.do.j 

123 


1U; 

11 

4.3 

25 

Hi 

11 

56 
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Comparison of rates on remits between stations in Minnesota on February I, tssti, 
February I. JHS 7 . and February I. 1X07— Continued. 

CHICAGO AND NOHTH-WKSTKRX HA HAVA Y- MTNN'ICSOTA HISTAXCH TARIFF. 


1 Wheat (in cents period ; other grain iin cents per 
; pounds). j loo pounds). 

Disltmce. i — ! 

ISko. is'.ki. is%. I inso. ikim. isin;. 1 ,lr 

crease.; lereaw. 


! 

1 i hr cl. I hr <■/. 

•Jo miles.V I I; 7i 74' IB. I 1 II 7i 7J! IB. I 

50 miles.I IBJ! 10; III : :«U : ifi* 10, 10 j I 

75 miles. 10 j 11J 11J' 10. S 10 IIJ lip 10. S 

l(M) miles..* 22 I2J 1 IJ*. 13.2 ■ 22 !2i I2j‘ IS. 2 

150 miles. 27 15 15 11.5 27 15 15 j 11.5 


Reductions in rates on wheat and other grain have been remarkably heavy 
sinee 1880 on this road, but stationary from 1890 forward. 

DFLITTIL MISS.M1K AND NORTHKKN KAILWAY COMPANY. 


From— ( To- ; Miles. | 


Oraud Lake .. Duluth. 25; 

Wallace.do. . 50 , 

Moimlain Iron.do. ... 75 

Virginia. do. 75 

Hi w-i l.i do. 7-> 

llibhilig.do. 75 


Wheat (in cents per MM) '(Mher grain (in cents per 
pounds). MM* pounds). 

ISO". ■ 1S07. '.Decrease. |S03. 1S07. Dermi-e. 

! 

j /V r ('• nl. hr < t ill. 


On this line the rates on grain generally, as on eveything else? except coal, 
remained when* they were in I89H. 

Wo give below another table, in which comparison of rates on wheat is made 
for four different, dates, ranging from 18?.*! to 1898. It appears that the greatest 
reductions in wheat rates from these points to the primary markets of Minneapolis 
and Duluth occurred between 1880 and 1891. After 1891 the reduction has been 
comparatively insignificant. 

The freight nu wheat per 100 pounds, sinee the settlement of the Red River Valley, 
from different primary points to Minneapolis and Duluth has been as follows: 

[Proceedings, Tri-Slute Crain ({rowers, Fa go, N. Dak., January, 11MK.I, p. 1PB.J 
TO MINN'KA POLIS. 


From 


Morris. 

Breekenridge 
Crook stun ... 
si. Vincent .. 
Moorhead... 
Fargo. 

(ilyndoii. 

Fergus Falls. 


TO DULUTH. 


Orntx. ('nit*. Coils. < 'min. 

2S * 15 15 Mi 

3T> 15 15 1 |.i 

27 IBi IBi II 

35 IS is IB 

25 I5i 15* H' 

25 ir»* i5.i iii 

25 Ifii Ifi; ' 11 

23 Hi Hi j M 

^his figure in the printed record isghm us 15; evidently a misprint for 15. 


Morris. 1K73 

Breekenridge. |$72 

Crookstou. 1 SK 0 

SI. Vincent. IKSO 

Moorhead. 1KS1 

Fargo. I,ski 

(ilyndon. ikki 

Fergus Falls. jkk! 
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THK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:-FARM l'RODI'OTS. 


On tlm ipiestiim, 1 > wliiit extent grain ratlin lmve declined in Ihn Northwest in 
territory tributary to Pacific coast niarkntK. the following comparison of rates on 
wheat from producing points to Portland. (>reg., is submitted from decision No. 
381. Interstate Commerce Commission. The table shows various stations, dis¬ 
tances to Portland, and wheat rates in force to Portland onJnuuuy I. ISS8, or 
dates nearest thereto for which rates are supplied, and in February, iHtHi— 
15 years later: 



Station. 


1 

i Ris- 
! lance. 

Rate. 
January 
ISSN.‘ 

i Rale, | 

February,(Decrease. 

' l«at». ‘ : 




Milt*. 

ist; 

1 I Ills. 

< 't ills. 

i id;- 

/v r rt nl. 

II 




221 


aij 





«rl i 

21! 

f>. 1 






21J 

l(> 




282 

21 ij 

:«i 

' 2H 

it; 

Ri pa ria. 



:uk» 

■21 • 

>2.1 



922 

20 






32(1 

' :fc»i 

1 ‘MI 

21.5 




201 



91.5 




279 

•■2 ;j2i 

21} 

si.: 





IS 








Mullun.. 



i7t; 


2Sj| 

20, ;> 

1 October 10, 

lxxx. 

3 Man’ll 1, IMS?. 

a 

lamia rv 

1, IN'.MI. 



•1. PRODUCTION AND DRAIN TRADE ON THK PACIFIC COAST. 


In the grain trade id' the United States the movement by way of the Pacific 
coast is one of rising importance. While the wheat acreage of California is 
practically stationary, that of Oregon and Washington is increasing. 

The relation of the Pacific coast, wheat stocks to the visible supplies of wheat 
in the territory east of the Rocky Mountains is reported for a series of years and 
monthly for lA'J'J and littiO. 

Total risihlr supplies pf iidieat arailalih' in the iiniled. Staff's and. ('mania fit the 
fifties f linen, as report' d to llradstrrrl. 


(Crop Reporter, June, 1900. | 

[The figures represent stocks of wheat available at 02 of the principal points of accumulation east of 
the Kooky Mountains, slocks in Manitoba elevators, ami stocks afloat on lakes ami canals. 


Rate. 

Stock east 
. of Rock} 
Mountains. 

I'acifie 

coast stock.! 

' 

Rate. 

Stock east 
of Rocky 
Mountains. 

l’aeitie 
coast slock. 

IS90, June 1 . 

1X91. J tine 1. 

Hush flu. 

. :;tt, oo;j, 2 io 

. 9 s,b.’Q.-iJI 

lilishrls. ! 
191, MW 

2,421,2x0 

1X99, July 1. 

August 1. 

jin sit* Is. 
40. X70.IHMI 
IS, (122, iMM) 

Hnsftrfs. 

2, It Ml, OIK) 
4. ixs, (MO 

1892, June I. 

... . 90rVr(KM) 

Zm.m ; 

s, 701.0(H) : 
X, 115,000 : 
2,550, (MM) ; 
1,221.(KM) ; 

October 1. 

tin,010,(KM) 
77,195, tKM) 

S, 85.x, (MM) 
11,085,000 

1X95, June 1. 

1890, June 1. 

1897, June 1. 

. 01.275,000 

. t»S, 772, 0<H> 

. 27,975,000 

December 1. 

1900, January I. 

February 1. 

SI, 0X7, IM)0 
S9,2tt5,0(K) 
87,472, (MX) 

10,07X, (XK) 

10,ir22.0IKI 

X, 922,009 

1898, June 1. 

1899, Jan nary 1. 

February 1. 

March 1. 

. ::7,179,000 

. 50, 120,000 

. 51,0 IS, (MM) 

. 51.0X5,000 

5,92:;, 000 | 
5,029,000 i 
5, III 1,000 
1,221,000 | 
1,455,000 ; 
2, 025, (MX) ; 

March 1 . 

April 1. 

May 1. 

X.*, 57(1, IMKi 
79,090, IMM) 
70,701, OIK) 
O7,20X,(MK) 
02,002. (KM) 

7,207,000 
7,0. >0,000 

May 12. 

May 19. 


May 1. 

. 47,25s, 000 

01,079,<KH> 
5s, 705,000 



■ . ’ 




One peculiarity of tlio Pacific coast wheat lies in its short-rail haul to the coast 
and the ocean haul to Europe, giving it a relatively low rate of freight from pro¬ 
ducer to consumer, when compared with Kansas wheat for example. Evidently 
there is no stable ratio between those two geographical stocks. 






































GRAIN TRADE ON PACIFIC COAST. 


9 f> 


(I) Statistics of Phodcction ixi. Distkihition. 

Till' three States of California. <tn^oll, ami Washington, conipared with the 
cimntry taken as a whole, produced as follows in 18!>!>: 


SI Ills. 


Arres. 




Farm value, 
|Hf. I. 


Wnsliinjctnii.. 

Oregon. 

<'ii I i Corn in_ 

Fnited Stales. 


urn;, tor. 

I , 113,205 
2 , 393 . 185 

II , 592 , Die, 


21.710,391 
21 , 919.530 
33 . 713,909 
5 17 , 303 , y ic. 


Si 1 , 072 ,: mi 
11 , 033 , 2.1 
20 , 021,223 
319 , 515,259 


Wheat, has always been the great staple crop of California, and not withstand¬ 
ing the rapid extension of the fruit, vine, alfalfa, and boot acreage, it will prob¬ 
ably continue to lead the other crops in gross value for many years. The wheat 
acreage has shown no increase since lsit;>. and the pro]labilities are that California 
has about reached the limit of area sown to this crop. Though formerly first 
among all the Stales of the Union, California is now sixtli a place of prominence 
in comparison with other wheat,-growing sections of the world. 

The crop of 1 Stitt, as will appear from the following table, was a large one: 



Acreage and yield since /S!).!. 

\ 1 



For 


^“ur. i ArreiiKr. 

lillsheK 

’<T nere. 

Foiled 

Slides 

1393 .. . . 

. f(r • 


II 1 

11. 1 
13.2 

1391. 

. 1 2.537,503 i 

20,071.51(1 

It) 



20.779.832 

. 10.2 

13.7 


29,055, 174 

12.2 

12. 1 

1398 ... . 

. 2. (105.913 I 

30,580,310 

II. 1 

IM 



33,713,909 

I 1.1 : 

I’Ta 


A comparison of the wheat yields of the world and of tin' United States with 
that ot California will lie of interest as showing our relative position. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows that California produces about, (i per cent of the wl cat crop 
of the United States and about t per cent of the world's crop: 


World. 

Foiled Slates. 

Cali lori i in.’’’’ 


1X117. 1 ISOS. I I™ 

: ! milled i. 

Jiuxhch. j Jtiinhrls. i lUiduh. 

2,209, 352, (HX) ! 2,907,000,000 ! 2. A 10,000.000 
530,119, KiS ; 710,000,000 I 5 17, 300,000 

32,391,020 , 12,401. ltd. I 33. 713,909 


11 11 * ‘ l ^ which the wheat crop of 1801) sold wore low. ranging from 81 to 

81.05 per himd rod weight. Even at this figure the crop for 1800 was worth between 
i$£0'X4f»,000 Hud $531,258,000. Tlie dry year of 1808 eost California producers a, grout 
sum. In wheat, alone the yield of upward of 30.500.000 bushels in 1807 was 
reduced in 1808 to about I'MOO’.OOO. and the value of the crop, which in 1*07 was 
about #37,000,000, was cut to about $7,000,000 in 1808. 

The following table shows for a series of years t he wheat crop of California and 
distribution, in centals: 


Henson. 


I3X7-88 .... 

1888-89 ... 

18 . 39-90 .. 

1X90-91 . 

1391 - 92 . 

1392 - 93 . 

1393 - 91 . 

1391-95 . 

1395-90 . 

1390-97 . 

1897-98 . "" 


California irhrat entps and distribution. 


Crop 

year. 

I’rcip. 

1 KSS 

18 , 013,030 

1339 

25 , 174,910 

1890 

13 , 339,030 

1891 

21 , 095 , 110 

1392 

20 , 115.900 

1393 

19 . 904,040 

1891 

11 , 3 : 55,814 

1895 

15 . 730,004 

1890 

17 . 152.041 

1897 

I 8 ,. 3 .>|, 7 sr. 

•ISOS > 

7 . 311.220 


Kxports. J 

15 , 138,800 i 
17 , 101,280 i 
17,333,100 
lli. 5 Mi .330 
13 , 139,-130 
11 , 333 , M() 

11 . 095 ,ISO 
13 . 013,980 

13 , 152,093 
12 , 907,953 
1 . 259.913 


Loral con¬ 
sumption. 

0 , 315,000 
0 , 310 , 0 H 0 
0 , 300.000 
(5,000,000 
0 , 300,000 
0 , 50 ( 1,000 
7 , 200,000 
0 , 300 , (XX* 
7 , 000 , 0 (K) 
0 , 300 , ooo 
7 , 000.000 


lurry-over I 
stork. j 

j 

2 , 391.020 ! 
5 , 030,220 i 
1 , 977,910 j 

2 , 151,000 I 
5 , 727,530 : 
7 , 873,930 
0 . 150,000 
2 , 930,700 

1 , 990.272 

3 , :! 3 S, 000 
3 , 385,000 


Imjmrfs. 


1 , 007,020 
708,510 
1 , 710,110 
1 , 904,000 
1 , 520 ,J 00 
1 , 030,300 
703 , M 0 
1 , 108,500 
2,000,221 
2 , 751,501 
4 , 115,093 
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(2) Methods op Handling Grain in California.' 

Contrary to the custom prevalent in the Eastern anil Western States wheat, liar- 
ley. and all small grains are handled in sacks. These sacks are nsnally burlaps, 
22 by 2B inches, and contain, as a rule, the following amounts in pounds: Wheat. 
MO: barley. 110: oats, DO; com, 125; beans, HO. The grain is thrashed in the field 
and hauled in the sacks to the nearest railroad or shipping station. Quite a large 
amount of grain is cut and harvested by the combination machine, which cuts, 
thrashes, and runs grain into sacks, which are sewed as the machine goes along, 
and the sacks then dumped on the ground, to be gathered up by a wagon which 
follows ford-hat purpose, and hauled to the interior shipping station, where there 
are warehouses, the storages rates of which are usually 50 cents per ton of 2.000 
pounds, and this covers the storage, as a rule, from tilt: t ime the grain goes in at har¬ 
vest, time until the 1st day of July in the following year. If! he owner of the grain 
concludes to keep the grain another year the storage rates would lie 50 cents per ton 
by the year. No figures are available as to tlieeost to the farmer of hauling thegrain 
from his field to the shipping points. The average haul will probably not exceed 2 
miles. The grain is purchased by interior buyers or by the agents of San Francisco 
buyers at the shipping station, payment being made on warehouse receipt, or on slap¬ 
ping receipt. Where grain is sent to the large warehouses at tide water for storage 
sales are made on the warehouse receipts of such houses. The bulk of the wheat 
and barley shipped from San Francisco is loaded at what, is known as Port Costa, 
where warehouses of thecapacitv of nearly 250,000 tens are situated. Ships arriv¬ 
ing at San Francisco discharge tfieir cargo, as a rule, at the Sail Francisco wharves, 
and only load sufficient grain to stiffen them for the purpose of being towed to 
Port Costa. These warehouses are situated at this point as it is the head of navi¬ 
gation for deep-water vessels in San Francisco Bay. and the railroads which bring 
the grain to Port Costa would charge an additional 25 cents per ton if the grain 
was brought, to San Francisco. As a ship can he towed from Port Costa and back 
at an expense varying from $51) to $251). the saving oil a 2.000-ton cargo is quite 
large. The State has no charge of tolls for grain at the San Francisco wharves, 
and at Port (Vista the warehouses and wharves are all in the hands of private 
owners, each one of whom loads the vessel himself at. his individual wharf, and 
eonseipiently there is no charge for tolls there. Freight rates on iron ships are 
given in the statistical tables per ton of 2,210 pounds. Prices of wheat are "in 
store" or "alongside ship." but not f.o.b. To place the grain aboard vessels 
requires the services of stevedores, and the charge for their services is always 
paid by the vessel. There has been a marked reduction in these rates during tile 
last 15 years, the going* price to-day being 25 cents per ton, as against. 40 cents per 
ton formerly. On grain arriving at tide water there is a charge for weighing, 
which averages about H cents per ton, and this charge is always paid by the grain. 
Where grain is consigned the usual charge or commission is 25 cents per ton, but 
the bulk of the crop is bought, direct from the farmer by the buyer. 

As to the rate from the interior to tide water, statements are given lielmv 
showing the tonnage and the rate per hundred pounds on the different articles 
named from various stations. It will be noticed that at times the rate is given to 
San Francisco and at other times to Fort Costa. Where San Francisco is mentioned 
it means that Sail Francisco is the natural shipping point for the territory named, 
and it would cost an additional 50 cents per toil if the grain were to go to Port 
Costa, and, likewise, where Port Costa is named that is the natural shipping point, 
and there would be an extra 50 cents per ton it the grain were to go to San Fran¬ 
cisco. About 10 per cent of the wheat and barley crops go to tide water by barge 
or steamer, and the rate will average $1.50 per ton of 2.000 pounds As to the dif¬ 
ference between competitive and noncompetitive points, one does not find any. 
There is a charge for loading grain on cars in the country of 10 cents per ton; there 
lias also been a charge for discharging at tide water of 10 cents per ton. During 
the last year this latter rate was waived in some cases, owing to competition of dif¬ 
ferent railroads, but. I understand that they have since made an agreement, auil the 
charge will be exacted in future. The storage rates for grain stored in tide-water 
warehouses lias been between 50 cents and 75 cents a ton, according, generally, to 
the points of the lot: taken in store. This coming year, owing to the large crop 
and large amount in store, the rate will be 75 cents a ton, but for the past few 
years 50 cents has been the ruling figure. 


i Reported by Mr. T. C. Friedlamler, special agent, Sail Francisco, Cal. 
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(:!} Destination ok Exports khom California iiv Sea. 

Tim following tiiblo shows the destination of the exports of grain from Cali¬ 
fornia from July 1, 181)8, to June 30,1800: 

WHEAT. 


.Destination, Centals. 


I'orts of call.I I, tiiy. 7ftd 

United Kingdom direct.•...! Ids,Did 

Africa.I 210,223 

MLscellnneous.| 17,792 


Total.' 2,2Xf», 802 


FLOUR. 


Destination. | Barn-ls. 


China.; I8l,17x 

Fust Indies. 1 72,Oft<> 

Hawaiian and I’acilie islands.' 79,2.'d 

Japan.! I.>, l*»r» 

Mexico.. ft. 201 

Siberia. Mi, (£17 

South America.j 1.1,020 

United Kingdom.; 71.720 

A list ralia.?.*.! 2X, f»70 

Miscellaneous.| 


BARLEY. 


Destination. 


United Kingdom. 

Australia. 

Misccl la neons... 


Centals. 


1X7,2X7 
25,010 
2IX, 100 


Total 


toi, :«$ 


(4) Freight Rates on Ckreads to San Francisco Market. 

The following table shows freight rates on cereals to San Francisco: 

ra ri.ey. 


Shipments from— 


Salinas to San Francisco. 

Sta. Margarita to San Francisco.. 

King City to San Francisco. 

San Luis Obispo to San Francisco 
Germantown to San Francisco .. 
Dixon to Sau Francisco. 


Receipts,; 

1 iaw. ! 

carload 
lots, per 

1 100 
: pounds. 

Toil*. 

Onto. 

392 

Jl 

32 

lft 

70 

1ft 

91 

Hi 

m 

91 



I 


WHEAT. 


Salinas to San Francisco. 

Sta. Margarita to San Francisco. 

King City to San Francisco. 

Germantown to San Francisco. 
Dixon to San Francisco.. 


Tom. 

fio 

337 

104 


14 

lft 

lft 

131 

91 
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HA K LEY. 


Shipment* from— 


Dixon to Port Costa. 

Jx>s Tin nos to I’ort Costa. 

Merced to Pyrt Costa. 

Murysville to Port Costa. 

Willows to I’ort Costa. 

Salinas to Port Costa. 

Sta. Margarita to Port Costa.. 
San Luis Obispo to Port Costa 
(.terminitown to Port Costa .. 


WHEAT. 


Los Banos to Port Costa_ 

Merced to Port Costa. 

Fresno to Port Costa. 

Tulare to Port Costa. 

Marysville to Port Costa... 

Dixon to Port Costa. 

Willows to Port Costa. 

Rcdhlulf to Port Costa. 

Montague to Port Costa_ 

Sta. Margarita to Port Costa 

King City to Port Costa_ 

Germantown to Port Costa 



Rate in 

Receipts, 

1899. 

carload 
lots, per 
100 

pounds. 

Tons. 

< 'nits. 

918 

7 

71 

Hi 

528 

n 

428 

10 

31 

12 

1,307 

15| 

11 

10 

51 

13] 

280 


__ 



Tons. 

( 'nils. 

:>ss 

Hi 

127 

II 

415 

13' 

52 

Hi 

15 

10 

591 

7 

1,800 

12 

040 

134 

918 

17’ 

35 

10 

122 

10 

2,010 

12 


(5) California Wheat Prices for Thirty-four Years. 


Wheat quotation s. tSWt-!)!).— Average. highest, and lowest prices of No. 1 white 
wheat, per cental for each month of the cereal year. Quotations based on actual 
transactions in the sample market. 


Moiftli. 

Average. 

Highest, 

I/»west. j 

Month. 

Average. Highest. 

July,1898. 

$ 1,224 

$1.25 

$1.17^ 

Januarv, 1899. 

$1.15: $I.18J 

August. 

1.18’ 

1.25 

U) ' 

February. 

1.12? 1.18 j 

September. 

1.154 

1.20 

1. 10 ; 

March. 

1.09 jj 1.15 


1.204 

1.19 

1.15; 

1.25 

1.15 ! 

April. 

1.072 1-10 

1.082 1.124 

1.11 1.124 


1.23J 

1.20 

1.15 j 

Mav. 

December. 

1. 12.il 

Juiio. 


Lowest. 


SI. 12J 
1.10 
1.(H»l 
i.0f> 
1.00' 
1.10 


Wheal quotations fur a series of nears .—The average, highest, and lowest prices 
of No. 1 white wheat, spot, each year since 1S05-G6 have been as follows: 


Year. 


1898-tK). 

1897-98. 

1890-97 . 

1895-90 . 

1894-95 . 

] 81K1—04. 

1892-93 . 

]891-92 . 

1890-91 . 

1889-90 . 

1888-89 . 

1887-88 . 

1880-87 . 

1885-80 . 

1884-85 . 

1883-M. 

1882-83 . 


Average. 

Highest. 

I/iwest. 

Year. 

Average. 

Highest. 

91.144 


$1.05 

1881-82. 

$U!0 

$1.75 

1.47* 

$1,824 

1.20 

1880-81. 

1.424 

1.02' 

1.20| 

1.574 

.90 

1879-80. 

1.82 

2.15 

1-Olj 

.874 






.95 

.76) 

1877-78. 

2.18 

2.45 

1.014 

1.164 

.90 

1870-77. 

1.924 

3.00 

1.274 

1.374 

U74 

1875-70. 

1.934 

2.324 

l. 034 

1.90 

1.38| 

1874-75. 

1.02 

1.85 

1.404 

1.85 

1.274 

1S73-74. 

2.054 

2.35 

1.28* 

1.38| 

1.25 

1872-73. 

1.761 

2.05 

1.311 

1.66 

1.204 

1871-72. 

2.31 

2.82‘ 

1.404 

2.00 

1.224 

1870-71. 

2.20* 

3.10 

1.524 

1.S7! 

i.ao 

1809-70. 

1.09 

1.824 

1. 134 

1.524 

1.174 

1808-09. 

1.87 

2.124 

1.312 

1.50 

1.15 

1807-08. 

2.30 

3.05 

1.014 

1.90 

1.42J 

1806-07. 

1.73 

2.16 

1.734 

2.06 

1.00 

1805-jJki. 

2.11 

4.75 


51.30 

1.25 
1.45 
1.571 
1.821 
1.45 
1.074 
1.524 
1.70 
1.50 
1.874 
1.05 . 
1.65 
1.55 
1.074 
1.35 
1.024 
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(6) Freights on Wheat to Europe. 

Tho following table shows the average, highest, and lowest rates paid for iron 
wheat ships each month of the cereal yijar 1898-09, the figures being for spot 
engagements for Cork, f. o. U. K., Havre or Antwerp, per ton of 2,940 pounds. 

Monthly rntrs, 



A verage. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1898. 

£. K d. 


£. ». d. 


e. <i. k. 


July. 

i n y 

w .« 

1 7 0 

$<>. (17 

J 5 0 

sc on 

August. 

i 1! 

<>.30 

1 0 3 

fi. 3fi 

i <; 3 

fi. fill 

September. 

1 1 0 

5.82 

1 4 3 

5.88 

1 3 9 

5, 75 

October. 

1 fi 0 

0. 30 

1 11 3 

7.52 

1 3 9 

5.7> 

November. 

1 10 0 

7 •»? 

1 13 9 

MB 

1 fi 3 

fi. 3fi 

December. 

1 5 9 

0.24 

1 fi 3 

<>. 3<; 

1 5 0 

fi. Ofi 

1899. 







January. 

1 0 1 

<*. 32 

1 7 0 

fi. 55 

1 5 0 

fi. Ofi 








March. 

1 2 0 

5.45 

1 2 fi 

5. 15 

1 2 fi 

5. 13 

April. 

1 3 7 

5.71 

1 5 0 

< ;.<)(> 

1 5 fi 

5.45 

May. 

1 5 9 

<1. 21 

1 <; ti 

fi. 42 

1 fi fi 

5.9-1 

June. 

1 9 1 

7. II 

1 12 fi 

7.KS 

1 12 3 

fi. 36 

--- - . - 





- . . 

... _ 


1 No s|n»t transactions. 


Average rate. for season for nineteen nears. 


[Per Ion, 2,210 pounds.] 


Year. 

Wood. 


Iroi 


Year. 

Wood 



Iron. 

189.8-99... 

£. x. f/. 


£. 

i r> 

1 8 

1 3 

d. 

0 

$0.30 
<5.79 
ft. 75 

1888-89... 
1887-88... 
18M1-87.. 

£. <I . n. 1 

1 S 3 i 

$<i. 85 

£. 

1 

12 

d. 

f 7.90 

1899-97... 

1 fi 3 

fffi. 3fi 

9 

1 <11 

11.32 

1 

s 

.7" 

v" 

1895-96... 

1 7 0 

fi. 5ft 

1 1 

<1 

<1.42 

18,8.3 8(1... 

1 9 3 

7.09 

1 

12 

<1 

7.88 

1891-95... 

I ;» fi 

fi. 18 

I 7 

0 

fi. 53 

1884-85... 

1112 

8.28 

1 

IS 

0 

9.21 

1893-94... 

1 5 3 

<1.12 

1 7 


(1. (19 

188:} 81... 

1 5 S 

(1.22 

1 

I 1 

s 

8. 10 

1892 93... 

0 19 fi 

173 

1 2 

8 

3.49 

1882-83... 

2 3 <1 

10.55 

2 


9 

11.33 

1891-92... 

1 11 11 

7.74 

1 11 

l 

7.51 

1881-82... 

3 5 7 

15. 90 

3 

1 

;> 

10.30 

1X90-91... 

1 18 10 

9.41 

2 1 

U 

10.17 

1880-81... 

3 <1 9 i 

16. 18 

3 

13 

0 

17.07 

1889-90... 

1 13 3 

8.10 

1 IT 

3 

9.03 


j 






Prior to 1880, rates for iron and wooden shins were not separated, but the fol¬ 
lowing rates are quoted for a series of years, the highest rate being £5 13s. for the 
wooden ship Agenur to Liverpool direct. 


Old reeords. 


Vear. 


1879-80. 
1X78-79. 
1877-78. 
1876-77 . 
1875-79. 
1874-75. 
1873 -74 . 
1872-73. 


Average. 


Highest. 


Lowest 


£. 

ft. 

f 1. 


£. 

ft. 

d. 


7 

(1. 

J 


2 

15 

0 

$13.30 

3 

10 

0 

$16.97 

i 

19 

0 1 

$9. Ift 

2 

10 

0 

12.12 

3 

0 

0 

14.55 

i 

10 

0 1 

7.27 

2 

0 

0 

9.70 

2 

10 

0 

12.12 

l 

12 

0 i 

7.76 

3 

0 

0 

14.55 

3 

12 

0 

17.40 

i 

17 

0 , 

8.97 

o 

10 

0 

12.12 

3 

2 

« 

15.15 

2 

0 

0 

9.70 

3 

10 

0 

1(5.97 

4 

11 

6 

22. IS 

2 

0 

0 

9.70 

■1 

2 

0 

20.00 

ft 

ft 

0 

25.46 

3 

10 

o ! 

16.97 

4 

ft 

0 

20.61 

' r * 

42 

0 

27.40 

3 

0 

0 j 

14.5ft 


5. WHEAT PRODUCTION IN WASHINGTON AND OREGON. 

Wheat is tho great staple crop of Oregon. The relative importance of wheat 
And other cereal products of Oregon to other farm products is shown for 1890 
herewith. 
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(1) Oregon Statistics for 1809. 

[From the Portland Oregonian.] 


(lorn. 

Wheal. 

Outs. 

Hay ..,. 

Potatoes. 

Wool. 

Sugar beets. 

Hops. 

Poultry and eggs. 

Fruit erop. 

Putter, cheese, arid milk. 

Sales of stock. 

Rye and barley, and miscellaneous 

Total.:. 


.bushels. 

_do... 

....do... 
—tons, 
bushels, 
.pounds. 
*. ..tons, 
.pounds. 


Quantity. 


.144,161 
21,619,334 
5,201,232 
J, 1-12,293 
5,126,241 
13,028,276 
11,295 
14,400,000 


Value. 


$172,080 
10,672,200 
1,500,369 
6.853,758 
1,537,872 
2,163,393 
50,827 
1,296,01X1 
4,512,719 
272,050 
5,459,469 
9,500,000 
1,500, (XX) 

45,550,737 


The developing of largo milling interests in Washington and Oregon lias made 
a domestic demand for wheat which is partly recorded in the following statistics 
of shipments of flour since 1890—91. 

In 1890-91 tilt! first shipment, 28,921 barrels of flour, was made from Puget 
Sound, and from that year to the present time the records have been kept 
together in values, and are as follows: , 



Season. 


On relies. 

Barrels i 
Hour, j 

Centals 

wheat. 

Value. 

1890-9! . 



45 

23,921 ! 
90,363 ' 
169,553 ; 

2,40t, 993 
2.151,776 

$1,419,860 


48 

3,600,112 


62 

2,530,786 

3,631,374 

2,816,081 


fif> 

100,563 i 
257,618 • 

2.290,512 

2,276,454 


47 

2,170,561 




2,331,077 
3,551,237 


IK 


1,119,175 


115 

507,150 j 

4,741,804 

7,523,263 

2,417,526 


44 

■JM.stH i 

1.107,121 




Total. 



526 

2,368,612 

20,762,116 

31,697,923 


The centals of wheat expressed in bushels make 41,288,120 bushels of wheat 
that have been shipped by ocean vessels from Puget Sound. 

(2) Estimated Cost of Production of Wheat. 

Cereals, it appears, comprise nearly orfe-thiril of the value of the Oregon farm 
crops, and the wheat crop is valued at two-ninths of the annual farm income. 

The position of producers, large and small, is further described by the Wash¬ 
ington commissioner of labor as follows in their relation to the market: 

•‘The cost of harvesting, thrashing, and sacking a bushel of wheat is variously 
estimated to be from 10 cents to 12 cents, and when all other expenses of produ¬ 
cing a bushel of wheat are included it brings the cost of production up to about 28 
cents per bushel. So that while it is true that the farmer who raises 1,000 acres 
or more of wheat can realize cost on his labor and interest on his capital and live 
when lie gets 80 cents per bushel for his wheat, it is equally true that the small 
farmer must realize from 45 cents to 50 cents per bushel for what ho lias to sell or 
lie must fail. This fact, added to his disadvantage as a debtor, is tending toward 
the absorption of our wheat lands, as with our grazing lands, by large land own¬ 
ers, who can produce cheaper in all seasons, and are always the favored debtor of 
the professional creditors, which enables them to retain their lands during a fail¬ 
ure of crops or profitable prices, while the small land owner must lose his accu¬ 
mulations and his home and become a tenant or wage worker.” 

From the same source the development of the grain market and shipping 
ports is described. Fonncrly grain grown in eastern Washington found its way 
down the Columbia to Portland, Oreg., and thus added much to the importance 
claimed by Oregon as a wheat-growing Stat8. As early as 1881, however, the 
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fanner began sending wheat over the mountains to tide water by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. This naturally led to the construction of elevators and flouring 
mills and finally to making the ports of Seattle and Tacoma great wheat-shipping 
points, as will be seen by a study of the following table, which gives a summary 
of the wheat shipments by cargoes and centals (100 pounds) from Puget Sound, 
from 1881 to 1880-90. Shipments from 1890-01 to December, 1898, are given in 
the previous table. 

Beginning* of Puget Sound wheat, trade. 


Sousoii. 

Cargoes. 

1 Centals. 

Value. 

j 

1X81-82.! 

1 

38,2 Hi 

$51, 000 

1882-82.! 

2 

120,000 

207,000 

18X2-84.1 

.1 

1 

•11,923 

07,0X4 

1885-80 . 


110,920 

185,800 


Season. 

18X0-87 . 

, Cargoes. 

j Centals. 

i 

i 

Vullie. 

1887-88 . 

11 

717,510 ! 

$891,585 

188,8-89 . 

27 i 

1,774,139 

2,408,595 

1889-90 . 


1,107,758 

1,522, 110 


(:t) Loom. Warehousing System in Washinoton and Oiieuon. 

The system of marketing cereals, wheat and oats especially, in the States of 
Oregon and Washington involves very direct relations between the farmer and 
the foreign market, to which most of the surplus wheat crop of that section goes. 
The grain is hauled directly from the thrasher to the warehouses along the river 
or railroads, for sale or storage in sacks; usually tlio farmer buys the sacks of the 
warehouseman, who receives the grain as security for the sacks. With wheat 
selling at 84 cents, the price of sacks being 8 cents, one can readily figure on the 
proportion that must be paid over to the buyer for sacks. A 2-lmshel sack would 
net, the producer fib cents. 

The warehouses on the railroads or rivers are usually operated in the interest 
of milling, exporting, or speculative dealers. A small pro]Motion of the grain is 
stored by farmers who own and operate their own warehouses. A still smaller 
proportion of farmers store in the granaries on their own farms. 

But few nu n are found willing to mix their wheat in an elevator and then 
draw out their exact number of pounds, owing to the fact that this grain is so 
dry when taken from the field where it was exposed to the hot sunshine, that 
while in storage it. usually gains enough in weight to pay expense of storage. 
This has led knowing men to mark their sacks and have them piled together and 
thus get all there is due them. 

Some farmers of late years have shipped their grain to the Puget Sound cities, 
and a few to Portland, Oreg., and stored it there, and in this way secured advan¬ 
tages of sudden rises in the markets. Railroad men have not been in the habit of 
buying grain unless under another name, but during the last year they put up 
immense warehouses. 

The large wheat-buying firms of Portland and San Francisco have local buyers 
to represent them at railroad stations and steamboat landings. They reogive the 
grain from the farmers, giving receipts for the same with no storage charges for 
about six months. Should the farmer not desire to sell at the time of delivery, 
those who wish to sell, and perhaps have to sell, must take what is offered. It is 
constantly assumed among producers that there is an understanding among 
buyers to keep prices down, especially in the case of wheat. This system pays the 
warehouseman 50 cents per ton handling charges till January 1, following the 
harvest, and 10 cents per ton per month thereafter. The commission paid local 
buyers is about i cent per bushel. The system is not regarded as satisfactory 
From the producers’ standpoint. A correspondent writes: 

“ The warehouse system here is unquestionably a detriment to the farmer, for 
whenever the grain is warehoused the local buyer understands that unless the 
Farmer sells by January 1 he has storage to pay, and the wheat all being in sight 
he knows about how much will be offered and arranges his prices accordingly. 
Ihen quite a number of crops, say one-third to one-half, are mortgaged to the 
local banker, merchant, or other dealer, and this wheat must all be thrown on 
the market, usually in ninety days from the time it is harvested, and this virtually 
makes the price for the balance. The price of wheat here now is 34 cents, the 
lost of getting it to tide water and local buyer's profit is about 14 cents, which, 
foil will perceive, is over 40 per cent of net prico paid producer,” 
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(4) Thk Movement of Cereals to Seaboard. 

In the movement of grain in the States of Washington and Oregon from farmers’ 
station to seaboard, railway and water facilities should naturally afford a good 
deal of competition among carriers. From both of these States, as well as from 
California, the bulk of the surplus wheat goes to England by way of Cape Horn—a 
distance of 17,000 miles to Liverpool. A freight rate, .for the first hundred miles, 
from farm to Portland, is given as 12 cents per bushel on wheat, for which the 
producer received 40 cents per bushel. 

Hrinizi'il orpeasrs of marketing grain fit Portland. Oreg.' 


Year mid mouth 
of salt'. 

Kind mid grade<>( 
product. 

; Consumer 
paid per 
j bushel. 

i 

Producer 
received , 
per Imshel.j 

I Combined 
expenses of 
distribu¬ 
tion be¬ 
tween pro¬ 
ducer mid i 
consumer i 
per bush el. j 

.i. 

Percentage 1 Percentage 
of consum- ! of consum¬ 
er's price 1 er's price 
to ilistrib-! to prod u* 
uters. j eers. 

Julv, 1800. 

Jmmarv. I‘HJU. 

Wheat. No. 1. 

.do. 

< 'nils. 

58 

52 

(tails. 

1-11 

38} 

| Onts. 
in* , 

| 13J ■ 

Per cent. 
23.57 
20.21) 

hr rent. 

70. 13 
| 73.71 

Average . 

Julv.lSOO. 

Jmmarv, 11)00. 

.do. 

oats, No. 1. 

.do. 

; 55 1 

11 

1 :55 

•11 } 

30. 7 
27. 93 

i 13? 

1 7. :i 

; 7.07 

1 

2-1. SO 
10.5 
20.2 

75. tf 
i Si. 5 

! ms 

Cost of distribution of wheat beta 

ven producer and ! / 

Aver pool. 




Cent*, I 
80.(3 

('aits. 

•1-1} 

[ (tails. 

\ 36. :io 

Pit rail. 
15.02 

! hr rail. 
51. OS 

January, 1000. 

.do. 

71). 15 1 

38.33 

1 41.12 

51.70 

4S.21 

Average. | 

.do. 

SO. 01 ! 

11.33 

| 38.71 

•IS. 30 

j 51.04 

i 


Distribution to seaboard thus costs one-fourth of the value of the wheat and 
about oue-fifth of the value of the oats. Distribution to Liverpool costs about 
half of the value to the consumer of wheat. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


The visible supply of wheat from Oregon, Washington, and Idaho is held at Port¬ 
land, Seattle, and Tacoma. These are common points having the same freight 
rates from all parts of the three States. The inillingprice at interior mills and at 
tide water is governed entirely by export values at those ports, the producer secur¬ 
ing the same price from both millers and .exporters. In the figures given above 
No. 1 Walla Walla or “ club ” wheat is taken as the standard. Freight ratps from 
which the above figures were averaged were as follows: To tide water, per bushel 
of fiO pounds, from Pendleton, Oreg., 101 cents; Heppncr, Oreg., 11 cents; Walla 
Walla, Wash., 104 cents; Colfax. Wash., 12} cents: Pomeroy, Wash., 12} cents; 
Salem, Oreg., 44 cents. Average, 104 cents per bushel. This is a fair average for 
the entire territory. All wheat must he sacked for delivery, the cost of burlap 
sacks during the time mentioned being 34 cents per bushel, which is added to the 
expense of distribution. 

The supply of oafs for the Portland market comes principally from the Willa¬ 
mette Valley, Eugene 123 miles, Albany 80 miles, Salem 52 miles, and (lervais 41 
miles from Portland being good shippers. Supplies are also received from Fishers 
Landing, Wash., and from Dayton, Oreg., on the Yamhill River, as well as a 
number of other points of minor importance. All of the points mentioned have 
the benefit of river competition in the regulation of freights, and the rate to Port¬ 
land ranges from $1.50 to $3 tier ton, the average from all points being about $2.50 
per ton, or 8.7 cents per bushel of 32 pounds, that being the unit of measure by 
which the grain is handled. The oats are all shipped in sacks at a cost of about 
21 cents per bushel and a commission of 24 per cent is charged by commission 
houses for selling. Several thonsand bushels of oats are produced within 15 or 20 


i Reported by Mr. E. W. Wright, spceiitl tisent, Portland, Oreg. 
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miles of Portland, and the most of them are hauled by team to the city and sold 
direct to the consumer at the same price as that tfiven above, the producer thus 
saving all expense, as betakes the sacks back with him when delivering direct. 

The cost of distribution from the time the wheat leaves the car at tide water is 
figured at 113s. 6d. per ton of 3,240 pounds freight as the minimum since July 1. 
1899, and the exporters charge for floating it Of cents per bushel. The rates at 
the present time and for the past 0 months are abnormally high, but for the cereal 
year July 1, 1899, to July 1, 1900, they will average at least 80s. 3d. The average 
for the five years previous to 1899 was about 32s. 6d., the minimum figure for the 
present season. 

(5) Coastwise Movement of Cereals. 

The movement of cereals in coastwise commerce on the Pacific coast is largely 
measured by the imports at San Francisco from Oregon and Washington by sea. 

Imports to San Francisco from Oregon and Washington by sea. 


Year. 


Flour. 


1897-OS .. 
1*00-07 a 
ISO.". 00. 
isoM»r> . 
1*93-94 . 
1*02-0:?. 
1 * 01 - 02 . 
1 * 00-01 . 
ISNO -KO . 
IXKS SO . 
1SS7-S*. 


Quarter 

barrel*. 

1 . 1 . 0 :?, 2 to 

1,201,117 
U>75.o;$* 
1,2*2,101 
077,5XS 
401,70:? 
471, On:? 
:?02,44I 
:?20,ixi 
41;?, (102 
I 484,93* 


Cental*. 
1,201), 3K2 
575, 2*2 
400,130 
I, 512,748 
1,111,003 
1,225, S I I 
1,013,71* 
1,412,35* 
573,595 
*31,107 
1,1*:?, 727 


Cental*. 

251,471 


09,100 
410,515 
102,970 
1 , * 2 * 
53,272 
200, .5*5 


('ental*. 
519. 191 
320.078 
500,914 
515,515 
3S*. 50* 
2*1, 102 
447,204 
3*1,000 
410,371 
511,075 
2*9,201 


filn luMilimi by rail from Arizona, 3,300; Utah. 517,005: Nevada, 2,0*0; Idaho. 74,005; Oregon,37,M5 
eiuit4»ls of wheat; from eiust of Rockies, 35,570 centals of corn and 40,025 centals of oats. 


#. FACILITIES FOR HANDLING GRAIN AT PORTLAND, GREG. 1 

The facilities for handling grain at this point are among the most econom¬ 
ical on either the Pacific or the Atlantic coast. The docks arc arranged parallel 
with the river, as fiat warehouses, not elevators, and arc built in two tiers for tho 
convenience of handling in high or low water. All grain docks have tracks right 
to their doors, so the grain is taken from cars to ship with simply a truckage 
across the dock in the event of the wheat being immediately shipped. From the 
side of the dock tile wheat is loaded into the vessel’s hold on chutes by gravity, 
and it is a very common occurrence for ships carrying ;j,(X)0 to 3,500 tons dead 
weight to be loaded in 3 or 4 days. In case of the cargo being on the lower dock, 
or possibly in case of high water, wheat or flour is loaded up from tho dock over 
the ship's side by means of patent electric conveyors, with a system of belts which 
carry up the bags in rapid succession. Ail wheat or flour is loaded in hags, not 
shipped in bulk or barrels. The railroad tracks go to all grain-loading docks, 
flour mills, and lumber mills in and about the city. All grain docks are fitted 
with conveyors, cleaners, graders, snmtters, etc., and are practically elevators. 
The bulk of the grain is brought here in cars, though some comes by river steam¬ 
ers, for whose accommodations slips are provided at the docks. 

At the docks (using this word as it is usually done locally, meaning warehouses) 
350 cars of wheat or grain can easily ho taken care of per day. The usual charge 
for storage is 40 cents per ton. which includes the labor of discharging cars, truck¬ 
ing across the dock to ship, and 60 days’ storage. We give below a schedule 
showihg tho usual charge for cleaning and grading, etc., when wheat is simply 
stored, hut this is subject often to agreement, according to circumstances. At 
other than wheat docks all merchandise pays a wharfage of 25 cents per ton of 
2,000 pounds. There are a number of these other docks at which the river boats 
land with produce from all around the surrounding country, both on the Wil¬ 
lamette and Upper and Lower Columbia rivers, and which are conveniently 
arranged for the transfer of freight. There are 14 wheat docks, several of which 
can load two ships at once, their aggregate capacity for grain being about 222,500 
tons of 2,000 pounds, and at all of these docks vessels of the largest size can load. 


1 Ih-ported by J.*N. Flebtelmer, .-erretury Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
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In addition to the docks mentioned there are two or three others which are used 
almost exclusively for the shipment of steamer freight to the Orient, Alaska, etc., 
or for transports—in fact, general steamer business outside of grain or flour. The 
hulk of the grain shipments (foreign) consists of wheat, barley, flour. Largequan- 
tities of linseed are brought here, but the larger proportion is manufactured locally. 

The following memorandum of port charges and regulations indicate a species 
of commercial expense not usually obtainable. They are therefore indicated here. 

(1) Memorandum of Principal Charges at Portland, Oreo. 1 


'/baw/r.—From sea to Portland and to sea: 

1.500 to 1,800 tons register _. ..... $700 

3.500 to ii,000 tons register.. ..... 850 

Other sizes of vessels in proportion. 

Tug’s hawser, when used, each way.. .. . ... 15 


Vilotage .—Bar pilotage is compulsory inward, the rates being $5 per fixit draft 
and 2 cents per register ton. Pilotage is optional outward to the extent of half. 
River pilotage is optional between Astoria and Portland, and vice versa, the 
rates being $2 per foot draft and 2 cents per ton register. There is a fine pilot 
schooner outside the bar with a full supply of competent pilots, and also the 
pilots are often on the tugboats. There is also a light-ship outside the month of 
the river, there all the time except, perhaps, ii short time in the summer, when 
sho is brought in for repairs and a buoy placed at her anchorage. 

Lighterage .—This is not now necessary, owing to the deepening of the river, 
but in the event of a very deep ship requiring lighterage the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company takes the lighterage free on outward cargo. The usual 
rate for inward cargo is $1 per ton of 2.000 pounds, or 40 cubic feet. 

Draft of water.—On the Columbia River liar there are 20 feet ef water at mean 
low tide, with a rise of 7 to 9 feet. In the river vessels drawing 23 feet can read¬ 
ily go up and down. 

‘Customs charges .—United States tonnage dues, (i cents per register ton each 
time of arrival in an American port, but not exceeding five times in one year; 
that is, after five times the vessel is free. Entrance and clearance, $5 each, 
internal-revenue tax. Other customs charges for entrance and clearance amount 
to, say, $15 total. 

fiailast. —Discharging, 25 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds; hauling away from 
dock, 30 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, (food ballast can be bought for ships at 
from GO cents to 75 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds, according to weight per cubic 
yard. 

Stores and provisions .—As reasonable and of excellent quality as can bo had 
at any Pacific coast port. 

Water for ship's use. —Free. Vessels mostly fill their tanks going down the 
river, the towboat being willing to furnish the hose. 

Wharfage .—Free to ships. All goods pay wharfage of 25 cents per ton. 

Moves in port.—Towboat charges, $20 for sailing ship, $25 for steamer'. No 
pilotage necessary. Fine, powerful towboat on the bar. 

In case of vessels loading wheat or flour, etc., for Europe, they have to lino 
inside with lumber and cover the same with burlap or old sails. There are 
several ship carpenters in this business, and rates are reasonable. 

Stevedore, rates.'— 


Discharging: Cents. 

Ballast or cement, per ton of 2,240 ponuds..25 

Coal ..... — - -- - 37.) 

General merchandise-------30 

Glass.. ... . 35 

Loading: 

V'lieat or flour, per ton of 2,240 pounds.. . 25 

Barley.. .-.-. 25 

Lumber and timber, per mille........ 90 

Railroad sleepers, per mille. ...70 


Ballast logs will lie furnished by the ship liners for $25, without regard to time, 
and any size will lie given. If two on each side are not sufficient, four are pro¬ 
vided. and they frequently are 5 to 7 feet diameter. It has now come to he almost 
universal to take ballast logs instead of ballast or instead of the ship calling for 
stiffening, in which raise she may have to make*several moves. 


1 Furnished by Taylor, Young & <'•«. 
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In case of vessels coming to Astoria for orders and leaving in ballast or in tho 
same condition as they come in, they are charged 25 per cent of the towage tariff, 
and of course have to pay pilotage. Orders can he given to ships off the port, 
ordering them to another jxirt, for which service < pilots charge $100. 

(2) Schedule op Grain Warehousing Charges at Portland, Oreo. 

Fire-insurance premiums, per annum.. $1.50 

Grading, cleaning, etc, including smutting when the latter operation is 

not performed by itself, per bushel.... .01) 

Smutting, when performed by itself, per bushel... .03 

Wharfage, including 00 days’ storage, per ton...... .40 

Storage, after 00 days, per ton per month____ . .12) 

IV—VISIBLE SUPPLY AND THE LEVEL OP PRICES. 

1. THE VOLUME OF THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 

The visible supply of grain in the United States consists of stocks which have 
left tho farmers’ hands, and are held by buyers in elevators and warehouses for 
future sales. These stocks include quantities afloat on lakes, rivers, and canals, 
and all other stocks whose destination does not exclude them from being avail¬ 
able for tho commercial, consumptive, or speculative demands. 

This visible supply throughout tins surplus grain States and along the water¬ 
ways for traffic in the first three months after harvest approximates 100,000,IKK) 
bushels of the five leading cereals, and it falls as low as 25,000,000 in the months 
just before harvest: hut at no time is the normal maximum much over 100.000.000 
bushels or the normal minimum much below 25.000,000 bushels. A hundred 
million bushels of grain in visible supply depresses the markets enough to tempt 
foreign buyers to take it off at the low price which such surplus insures, and a 
minimum supply of 25.000.000 of bushels is usually low enough to bring domestic 
milling interests into the market for the reduced surplus. Regardless of the size 
of the crop, therefore, the very existence of this available supply exerts a marked 
influence on the relations between producer and consumer. 

Visible nnppl/i of grain in the United Staten. 


Minimum visible supply: . Bushels. 

1897, July 17.. ... ... 40,513,000 

1898, August 27.... 25,540,000 

Maximum supply: 

1807, November 27. 100,401,000 

1898,January 15. .. ... . 101,768,000 

Minimum visible supply, 1800, June 1...... 32,400,000 

Maximum visible supply, 1900, January 1.... 123,010,000 

Grain in storage in Chicago: 

Minimum— 

1899, July 24... ... 11,242,301 

1898, August 27.. .. . . .. ... 0,654,846 

Maximum- 

1899, December 25_ __ __ 27,902,857 

1898, January 15...... 28,005,488 


2. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE VISIBLE SUPPLY. 

The wide distribution of visible supply is still another feature of the grain trade. 
Sometimes as many as 70 different points are reported as having grain in storage 
to the amount of at least 1,000 bushels each. Holdings of a smaller amount are 
seldom recorded in the statements of visible supply available for commercial 
demands. In the following statement of the monthly stocks 47 points are repre¬ 
sented. The figures are from Bradstrect , and include Canadian points of primary 
importance. 

The visible supply of grain is made known to the consuming world in published 
statements of weekly stocks in regularly authorized warehouses at prominent 
grain centers in the United States and Canada. The California and Pacific coast 
stocks are given for wheat only and comprised, in 1898, from 5 to 7) per cent of the 
accumulated stocks reported monthly east of the Rocky Mountains, at 51 principal 
points of accumulation. 

In referring to tho visible supply of grain in tho United States, unless otherwise 
specified the stocks east of the Rocky Mountains will bo understood. These stocks 
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comprise over 110 per cent of the total surplus stock. They include nof only the 
elevator and warehouse stocks, but also the quantities afloat on the lakes and the 
Erie Canal. Visiblo supply therefore includes all grain not disposed of with refer¬ 
ence to ultimate distribution, but easily obtainable to influence the markets or to 
supply any unexpected demand. 1 It is commercially free grain in the country of 
production that has passed out of the farmer’s hands, but is not yet afloat for 
foreign shipment or engaged for domestic consumption. 

The most detailed statement of visible supplies of grain in the United States and 
Canada is given in Bradstreet’s at the end of each week. These figures are 
gleaned by a staff of correspondents located at the points at which the visible 
supplies are accumulated. The results of their combined reports are telegraphed 
at once from New York to every grain-selling and grain buying center in America 
and Europe. The following table gives the visfble supply of the five lending cero- 
als on the dates and months specified. Under Minneapolis the private elevator 
stocks are included. Under Milwaukee and Chicago both the quantities "afloat ” 
and private elevator stocks are included. In a general way these figures locate 
the principal surplus stocks for a year, showing their geographical distribution. 

Monthly visible supply of gmin at forty-seven points of accumulation. 


[Compiled from Hradstrects. In thousands of bushels.) 
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Milwaukee_ ?! . 

1 -ii r 

■101 

1 305 

212' 335 

i 245 

383 

095 1,237 

1,295 

1.370 1.725 

•1,813 

5161 

5,901 

) 2,202 

1,82? 

y 1,039' 1,3854 

1 1.219 

1,291 2,1(11 
600 495 

2,059 


1 3,8-18 

Burlington. 

479 

l 308 

i *>5*J 

!, 452 

i 400' 311 

409 

135 

’117 

' 100 

Davenport. 

1<»5| 

166 

100 

I 80' 05 

! 45 

45 

! ‘.HI 

95 

130 130 

N. W.interior stocks ... 

5,5oo| 

1,00(1 

3,200 

2,800 2. 100 

2,100 

3,0011 

! 5,95(1 

7.61K> 

9,750 

! 13,700 10,300 

Kansas City. 

' 1,598 

1,298 

1,900 

981 

1,276 

1 1,300 

1,991 

! 2,285 2,497 

2,423 

j 2,308! 2,391 

St. Joseph. 

17: 

1 

177j 192 

101 

111 

109 

183 

1 259 228 

332 

1 ........ 

Chicago. 

21,858 

30,82:5*29,785 

20,503 

! 20, NIK 18,334 16,240 

123,992.28,010 

27,801 

j 31,452 32,079 

Peoria. 

1,061 

819! 424 

1 391, 487 

219 

490 

1,070 

1,050 

909 

1 742 1,011 

Joliet. 

: 12i 


489 

338 

312 

!, 420 

430 

414 

513 

535 

395 

428 601 

Kankakee . 

117 

101 

50 

11(1 

' 201 

100 

i 177 

237 

222 

215 

;id 217 

Cairo. 

324 

303 

‘>97 

200 282 

<90 

107 


412 

331 

431 

31 

■ 499 

Qie"fy v . 

50 

40 

20 

39, 40 

00 

701 

82 

00 

31, 

25 

hast Imbuoue . 

Indianapolis . 

1 98 

38 

101 

77 

131 

123' 130 

941 105 

97! 

! 109: 111 

1 430 

332 

220 

175 

154 

I 720 

[ 7S0 

1 087 

701 

185 

■ 479 

1 ! 422 

•St. holds . 

3,155 

1,902 

485 

378 

774! 

1,110. 

1 2.220 

2,703 

2,899 

2,738 

2,513 

2,012 

Louisville . 

m 


584 

423 

391 

219j 

i 539 

I 978 

1,093 

1,102 

1,344 

1,113 

889 

New Orleans . 

1,950 

1 . 898 

1,205 

518 

525 

953 

! 022 

1 , 010 

1,815 

1 , 581 

1.852 

1.590 

Galveston . 

1,515 


1 , 090 

917 

723 

079! 

1,0-32 

1, 133 

1,089 

909 

1,080, 

1,920 1 , 189 

Detroit . 

790 

073 

535 

208 

280, 

319 

008 

725 

941 

l,250i 

25 

1,279, 1,081 

Grand Rapids. 

41 

37 

30 

30 

ii! 

39 

07 

38 


18' 22 

Lansing . 

18 

21 

12 

‘ 17 

10' 

10 

17 

• 10 

10 

19 

22 

12 

IVjrt Huron. 

928 

091 

485 

1,192| 

750 

1,048 

830 

000 

1,356 

1,158 

1,205 

; 1,003 


1 , 058 


1,1.58 

111) 





3,200’ 
2071 

3,553 

115 

3,838 

147 

2.582 

217 

2,459 

457 

2,202 

437 

Cleveland . 

105 


73 

190 

242 

311 


108 

229 


109 
341 

09 

318 



30 

107 

01 

;>3i 

87 

207 



Akron . 


273 

100 

319 

295 

207 

391 

\\ heeling . 

10 


IS 

11 

10 

7 

0 

901 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

Pittsburg . 

118 


ID! 

60 

90 

92 

50 

72| 

101 

177 

204 

255 

203 




1,211 


1,190 

141 

1,407 

157 

2,577 

150 

3,901 

195 

3,280 

100 

‘ 3,961 
193 




Rochester. 

238 



103 

465 

482 

"277 


54 


53 

9 

35 

57 


59 



54 

70 

307 

38 

80 

(ISO; 



175 


129 

20 

25 

(X) 


10 

117 



Ogdetisburg. 

Albany. 

ISO 

85 


150 

90 

100 

40 

40 

85 

254 

155 

•117 

105 

170 

500 

10 

m 

Portland, Me. 

778 


700 

703 

254 

225 

323 

313 

95 

211 

. 726 

005 

Boston. 

1,377 


1,554 

035 

1,000 

951 

1,315 

1,595 

1,021 

742 

1,210 

1,342, 

1,005 

New York... 

5,030 


3,504 

1,58-1 

1,907 

2,802 

5,495 

5,793 

0,702 

8,155 

0,752 

6,871) 

8,853 

Philadelphia. 

2,175 


1,101 

411 

1,997 

1,298 

2,312 

1,034 

1,402 

1, 494 

1,840 

1,825 

1 1,720 

Baltimore. 

1,753 


2,008 

247 

2,080 

2,045 

3,112 

2,589 

0,070 

8,154 

0,019 

5,870 

! 3.843 

Newport Nows. 

830 


1,106 

247 

027 

972 

851 

074 

1, 103 

1,511 

1,710 

1,725 

1,720 

Montreal. 

324 


495 

738 

953 

1,000 

770 

CiOH 

5X5 

728 

475 

351 

399 

Toronto. 

138 


90 

68 

60 

75 

91 

77 

131 

131 

111 

117 

90 


295 


100 

90 

201 

157 

34 


145 

68 


190 

988 

D10 

345 

Winnipeg. 

475 


5,910 

450 

300 

312 

240 

193 

175 

205 

280 

Total.1 

13,290 

112,200:91,815 

42,400 

42,3991 

>> 

116,530 

18,193 

70,172 

07, Wi 

92,018 

I23,04o|ll3,738 

j 


Average per month, 82,102,000 bushels. 

1 Keisirt of Trade and Commeree of Chicago, 1898, p. 27. 
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.1. VISIBLE SUPPLY ON FIEST OF EACH MONTH, 1800-1809. 

The two most important cereals for distribution are com and wheat. Though 
corn production is three to live times as large as wheat production, and though 
we export on an average one hundred and eighteen millions of bushels of corn 
to ninety and a half millions of bushels of wheat, it is the wheat that constitutes 
the larger factor in the visible stock on the open market throughout the year. 
The following tables illustrate this difference for a series of rears from 181*0 to 
18011 : 

Visible suppl/i of wheat the 1st of each month. 

[From the Cineiifmiti Price Current.] 

I 1S99. 1X98. I 1897. I ISM. J 1X95. 


.1 miliary. 1 26,893,000 38,816,000 : r>l, 051. IXK) 09,938, ooo SX, 501, into 

February. 28,583,000 30, l^r^OOO ! 19,591.000 731.0(H) 81,005.000 

MfU’Oh. *. 29,920,(HK) 3I,08X,(HK) 43,797, (MX) <>1,0X9.000 79.470,000 

April. 29,9X5,000 :W, 22.3, IKK) 39,023,(KK) 01,018,000 71,308. OIK) 

May. 28,111,000 23,20:1,000 31,112,000 5.5,519,000 05,770.000 

June. 21,11)2,000 23,0?2,000 20.897,(MK) 50,3-10, (KK) 52,229,(KK» 

July. 33, ;')X7.000 14,701,000 18,794,000 47,SOI),(XX) 44,501, UK) 

August.1 30,019,(KK) 9,093,000 17,814,000 40,731,000 39,229,(KM) 

Sept cm her.I 34,70S,(RK) 5,927,000 15,478,000 45.574,(KK) 35, l.'IS, (KK( 

October.. 42,143, (KK) 11,203,000 ( 21,10-1,000 48,715,000 40,708,000 

November. 1 49,50J,0<)0 15,470.(KK) i 2(>,974,<KK) 58,0X0,000 50, iso.(KH) 

111•ccinber. 55.758,000 23,309,01H) : 33,050.000 58,914,000 03,903, IKK) 


f 189-1. j 1893. 1892. ! 1891. | JXiMI. 

January. i 80,2X8, IKK) ' 81,238.000 45,908, (MX) 25,17X.OOO , :«,972,(XH) 

February.! 80,201,000 1 81,187,000 43,118,(KX» 21,592,000 31.4XS,(KK» 

March.! 77,257,(XX) I 79,408,000 41,111,(XX) 22.920,(XK) | 2X.990.IKK) 

April. 71,45X,(KK) 77.051,(KK) 41,OiJli,000 22,70!,(XK) j 27,110,IKK) 

May. 00,583,(KM) 75.027,(KK) 37,930,000 20,9X0,000 ! 23,9X2.000 

June. 59,394,(XH) 70,159, (XX) 29,522,000 17,493,000 ! 22,453,000 

July. 54,057.01K) 02,310,000 24,202,000 13,5<K),000 j 21),174,(KK) 

August. 57,144,(KK) 69,319,000 23,9*>2,(HK> 10,7O8,(KK) ! lX,4(i3,(KK) 

Sepfcmbcr. 00,949,000 50,XX1,000 :10,2(>0,(HK) 19,121,000 i 17,040,000 

October. 71,4I3,(KK) (K), 52.8,(KK) | 47,901, MM) 20,802, (KK) Id, SOI), 000• 

November. 78.190.00U 09,327,000 01,091.(KK) 30,232,IKK) 21,235,000 

Ueeember.I 86.159.000 ' 78,091,000 72,580,000 I3,205,(MK) 21.528,(KH) 


Visible supply of earn the 1st of each month. ' 

| From tlio Cincinnati Price Current.] 

| 1899. • 1898. j 18'.)?. | Will. | 1895. 


January. 19, iao, uoo 3 h,I2I,mh> 19.862,000- r.,si;,Mw », gso, noo 

February. 27,139,000 40,581,01X1 21,'.«s, 000 11,1)70,000 12,u r >l,ll00 

Man'll. : 31,821,MX) 40,870,000 20,408,000 13,936 ,ixj0 12, MSI, (MU 

April. :£!, 737.IKK) 42,017,000 2i'>, 1,-ig, (XH) 111,Ml,000 l:t.-107. <N)0 

May. 2a, 811,000 27,014,000 16,1)117,000 11,319,(11X1 11,107,000 

June. 1:1,780, MM 20,115,000 12,401,000 8,905,1X10 10,702.1X10 

July. 13,870,000 22,575.000 16,913,000 8,700,000 0,MKI,MM 

Augllat......... 1 II, 04(1.1X10 17,575, MM 15,077,000 10,752, MX) 6,317, MM 

September... 0,728, (XX) 111, WO, MX) 27,872,(XX) 12,Mil,(XXI 5,407,000 

Oep.ber. 12,400,000 21,41X1,000 27,018,000 12,218,MX) 5,451,(XX) 

NovoioIkt. 13,7111,000 24,571, (MX) 45,058,000 10,3(0,01X1 4,805,000 

December. 11,512,000 22.203,000 42, out, (100 1S.22S.MXI. 5.517,000 


1801. 1803. ' 1802. 1 lX'.ll. ! 1800. 


January. 8,322,000 11,464,000 7,081,000 ! 2,608,000 8,007,000 

February. 14,400,000 12,534, (XX) 7,280,000 2,010,(XXI 11,1110,000 

March. 18,172, (XXI 15,(193,000 10,385,000 2,707, (XXI 11,115,1)00 

April. 18,528,000 15,316,000 11,508, MX) 2,9.88,MX) a), 201.000 

May. 13,114,000 11,630,000 6,966,000 3.125,000 14,336, (XX) 

JIIIH'. 7,495, (XX) 6,027,000 3,721,MX) 6,153,1X10 1 2,085,000 

July. 0,441,000 8,075,MX) 7,814,000 3,850,000 II,822,(XXI 

August. 2,973,000 8,020,000 7,Mil,MX) 3,874,1X10 1 2,019,000 

September. 3,151,1100 6,646,000 8.471,000 r., ((11,000 9,284,(XX) 

Octohcr. 4,305,000 8,071,000 10,915,000 *,887,060 8,040,1X10 

November. 2,759,000 9,174,000 13,290,000 2,972,000 7,017,(XX) 

December. 4,80(1,000 7,101,000 ]0,720,(XX)i 2,(120,000 3,144,000 


We notice that though (he corn crop is five times the wheat crop in amount, 
the visible supply of wheat is five times as large as that of corn (December, 181)!)). 
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4. THE CAUSES OF THE VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF GRAIN. 

(1) One main cause of the existence of these visible supplies is the competition 
auiong primary markets for grain throughout the productive areas. This factor 
brings out of the producer’s hands a large portion of his surplus grain soon after 
harvest and throws it upon the markets in the form of a visible supply, whore it 
tends to remain throughout the greater portion of tire year as a surplus stock in 
such quantities as to lower the level of prices to a far greater extent than neces¬ 
sary for demands of consumption. This is especially true of the wheat trade. 
Corn and tlje other cereals have quite different economic functions, as was indi¬ 
cated above. 

(2) The primary cause is the fact that 'the production of grain is for commer¬ 
cial purposes, and the producers are not in a condition to carry their grain for 
any length of time after harvest, even if it could ho profitably done. 

(2,) A favoring condition to the existence of a visible supply is the provision of 
ample elevator facilities at terminal markets. In Argentina and Russia the vis¬ 
ible supply often rots by the roadside for want of such facilities, and this is a loss 
to producer, consumer, and distributer. 

(-1) A fourth cause of the visible supply is the existence of a specially capable 
class of speculators who have enough capital and commercial capacity to handle 
the reserve supply better than anybody else has done. 


5. EFFECT OF VISIBLE SUPPLY ON PRICES TO CONSUMERS. 

The relation of receipts and exports to the visible supply is illustrated by the 
following figures showing the weekly movement of wheat: 


Weekly wheal movement., tSHh-lhOU. 


Weekly receipts at primary centers in the West. 


Weekly exports of flour 
and wheat. 


Surplus stock of com¬ 
mercial wheat. 


Date. : Winter. 


1899. 

.Ian. 30. 

Feb. 0. 1 

Keb.13.! 

Fob. 21).I 

Feb. 27.' 

Mar. ti.; 

Mar. 13.! 

Mar. 20.j 

Mar. 27.i 

Apr. 3.| 

Apr. It).i 

Apr. 17.! 

Apr. 24.1 

May 1. 

May 8.■ 

May 15. 

May 22. 

May 29.; 

Juno 5. 

June 12. 

June 19. 

June 26. 

July 3. 

July 10.! 

July 17. 

July 24. 

July 31. 

Aug. 7. 

Aug. 14. 

Aug. 21. 

Aug. 28. i 

Sept. 4.| 

Sept. 11.1 

Sept. 18.i 

Sept. 25. 

Oct. 2. 

Oct. 9. 

Oct. 16. 

Oct. 23. 

Oct. 30. 

Nov. 6. 

Nov. 13. 

Nov. 20. 

Nov. 27. 


Bushel*. 
966, (HKJ 
928.0(H) 
690,000 
579,000 
670,000 
783,000 
714,000 ■ 
485,000 : 
334,000 ' 
317,000 
430,000 
3S8,000 ; 
318,000 
475,000 
470,000 
533,000 
185,000 
674,000 
852,000 
1,070,000 
894,000 
1,289,000 
1,195,000 
953,000 
1,648,000 
2,206,000 
2,248,000 
2,476,000 
2,225,000 
1,764,000 
1,840,000 
1,819,000 
1,688,000 | 
1,309,000 
1,005, (XX) 
1 , 020,000 
1,172,000 
1,421,000 
1,254,000 
95)7,000 
629,000 
061,000 
453,000 
403,000 


Spring. 


Bushels. ■ 

3,291,000 

3,102,000 

2,5X5,000 j 

2,205,000 

2,732, (XX) ! 

2,537,0W : 

3,354,000 | 

2,702, (XX) j 

2, 402.000 , 

2,485,000 j 

3,381,000 

1,676,000 I 

1,460,000 j 

2,098,000 j 

1,895,000 | 

1,509,000 i 

1,511,000 

2,379,000 

3,520,000 

4,175,000 

4,325,000 

4,477,000 

4,427,000 

3,096,000 

3,333,000 

3,613,000 

2,579,000 

2,178,000 

1,502,000 

1,528,000 

1,729,000 

2,591,000 

4,425,000 

6,561,000 

6,929,000 

0,309,000 

6,689,000 

6,670,000 

6,151.000 

5,588, (XX) 

6,431,000 

6,481,000 

5,220, (XX) 

1,725,000 


Total. 


Date. 


Bushel*. 

4,2*7, (XX) 

4,0:10,000 

3,275, (XX) 

2,781,000 

3,402, OK) 

3,320, (XX) 

4,068,000 

3,187. (MX) 

2,736,000 

2,802, (XX) 

3,811, (XX) 

2,064,000 

1,778,000 

2,573,000 

2,305,000 

2,042,000 

1,996,000 

3,053, (XX) 

4,372,000 

5,245,000 

5,219, (XX) 

5,706,000 

5,622,000 

4,049,000 

1,981,000 

5,819,000 

4,827,000 

4,654,000 

3,727.000 

3,293, (XX) 

3,569,000 

4,410,000 

6,113,000 

7,870,000 

7,934,000 

7,329,000 

7,761,000 

8,091, (XX) 

7,405,000 

6,585,000 

6,060,000 

6,042,000 

5,673, (XX) 

6,128,000 


1899. 
Feb. 2... 
Feb. 9... 
Feb.16.. 
Feb. 23.. 
Mar. 2.. 
Mar. 9.. 
Mar. hi. 
Mnr. 23. 
Mar. 30. 


Apr.6... 
Apr. 13.. 
Apr. 20.. 
Apr. 27.. 
May 4... 
May 11.. 
May 18.. 
May 25.. 
Junel.. 
June 8.. 
June 15. 
June 22. 
June 29. 
July 6... 
July 13.. 
July20.. 
July27.. 
Aug. 3.. 
Aug. 10 . 
Aug. 17 . 
Aug. 24 . 
Aug. 31 . 
Sept. 7.. 
Sept. 14. 
Sept. 21. 
Sept. 28. 
Oct. 5... 
Oct. 12.. 


Oct. 26.. 
Nov. 2 .. 
Nov. if.. 
Nov. 16 . 
Nov. 23 . 
Nov. 30 . 


Quantity. 


Bushels. 

6,585,000 

5,780,000 

2,455,000 

3,811,000 

5,815,000 

4,399, (XXI 

4, 11 1,(XX) 

3,717,000 

3,988,000 

3,385,000 

1,981,000 

2,933, (XX) 

3,028,000 

3,484,000 

3,281,000 

2,212,000 

3,198,000 : 

8,696,000 i 

3,158,000 

2,799,000 

3,747,000 

3,269,000 

3,759,000 

3,264,000 

3,408,000 

3,366,000 

4,712,000 

3,616,000 

4,010,000 

3,344,000 

3,613,000 

4,354,000 

4,536,000 

4,631,000 

3,872,000 

5,183,000 

6,265,000 

4,161,000 

4,416,000 

3,017,000 

4,051,000 

4,540,000 

3,^)89,000 

3,699,1)00 


Date. 


Quantity. 


1899 
Feb. 4.. 
Feb. 11. 
Feb. In. 
Feb. 25. 
Mar. 1. 
Mar. II 
Mar. 18 
Mur. 25 
Apr. I.. 
Apr. 8.. 
Apr. 15. 
Apr. 22. 
Apr. 29. 
May 6.. 
May 13. 
May 20. 
May 27. 
June 3. 
June 10 
June 17 
June 24 


. 

July15. 

July 22. 

July 29. 

Aug. 5. 

Aug. 12. 

Aug. 19. 

Aug. 26. 

Sepl.2. 

Sept. 9. 

Sept. 16. 

Sept. 23. 

Sept. 30. 

Oct. 7. 

Oct. 14. 

Get. 21., 

Oct. 28. 

Nov. 4.■ 

Nov. II. 1 

Nov. 18.| 

Nov. 26. 

Dec. 2. 1 


Bushels. 

28,981.000 

30,161, (XX) 

29,618, (XX) 

29,920,000 

29,477,000 

29,799,000 

29,992,000 

30.067,000 

29,985,000 

30,413,000 

30,502,000 

29,179,000 

28,141,000 

27,460,000 

20,028,000 

25,468, (XX) 

21,192,000 

20,185,000 

27,601,000 

27,923,000 

28,813,000 

33,687,000 

34,008,000 

34,552,000 

36,013,000 

36,019, (XX) 

37,166, (HR) 

86,306,000 

36,207, (XX) 

34,090,00;) 

34,768,000 

36, 111, (XX) 

39,288,000 

39,728,000 

42,143,000 

44,335,000 

47,314,000 

48,855,000 

49,561,000 

61,001,000 

52,562,000 

64,001,000 

55,936,000 

65,758,000 
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Weekly receipts at primary centers In the West. VVeplt, >’ exports of flour | Surplus stock of ernn- 

au.1 wheat. morel ,.1 wheat. 


Date. |. Winter. 


Dee. 4_ 

Dee. 11. 

Dec. IS.... 
Doe. 25.... 


1900. 

Jan.1. 

Jan.8. 

Jan.15. 

Jan. 22. 

Jan. 29. 


Bushels. 

291,000 

345,000 

415,000 

337,000 


313,000 

277,000 

311,000 

318,000 

289,000 


Spring. 

Total. 

Date. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1899. 

(>,010,000 

0,301,000 

Dec. 7... 
Dec. 14.. 

4,033,000 

4,378,000 

3,082,000 

3,497,000 

Dee. 21.. 

2,949,000 

3,280,000* 

Dec. 28.. 

2,712,000 

3,055,000 

1900. 
Jan.4_ 

2,330,000 

2,013.0(H) 

Jan. 11... 

2,895,000 

3,230,0(H) 

Jan. 18... 

2,301,000 

2,019,000 

Jan. 26... 

1,904,000 

2,253,000 


Quantity. 


Bushels. 
5,133,000 
3,259,000 


Date. 


1899. 
Dec. 9... 
Dec. KI.. 


2,813,000 | Dec. 23' 
3,010,000 Dec. 30. 


2,510,000 

4,249,000 

3,001,000 

3,581,000 


1900. 

Jan.0_ 

Jan. 13... 
Jan. 20... 
Jan. 27... 


Quantity. 


Bushel*. 
50,292,000 
57,153,000 
58,878,000 
58,291,000 


57,892,000 
50,533, (KMl. 
50,530, 000 
55,597,000 


receii,ItsXw^ihat* t? 0 wfle . W / ox P or ts with the surplus stock trad tlio weekly 
£eeptheXks ly excP f 0X1 ’ OT,S t0 ™ch 1111 «fc«t us to 

of sun.InTstoeks The e(iv! t fw f + v l jenna "‘' ,,t «« **hown in tin, column 

U 1 1 - lh ,° e “Gctof tills upon the price to consumers is to irivn sD. 

th °] eVel ° f ! T- he;it “ throughout tL year. In Sr wonk i is a 
btinly occasion POCUliltm> 1>a,nlcs whieh irregularity in visible supply would cen 

ter !!f Th!! a xtorl!f 1St h 8,>m6w l?ere, knowing that it can lxfobtained from any qmw- 

ISiPSffiS 

gSigSp=S=SH 

6. FURTHER EFFECTS ON CONSUMER AND DISTRIBUTERS. 

. iigt|||sgs*^sss£ffl 

supply, now £ l s hands is render^ s tm £ ‘T m with the visible 

that the competin K ^,& countries Ctfe . b Y° a T of the fact 

crops about halfway between the end H ennsphere harvest their 

American harvest!01* c"’ be S“? in S of another North 

minant of the final value of n„r vlinvY fact ? r >« tavor of the consumer as a deter- 
Argentina are no?orimi S ^ u 1 tra l ia - India, and especially 
nation to say that the harvest of the fu ° f wbeat : It (i °«s not alter the sit- 
. are none the le^ a forcefol fu^tn^fn ri ther " H, ‘ I " ,s P here la uncertain. They 
_ a torc eftU faotor 1,1 the consumer’s favor; because, with good 

1 Transactions of the California State Agricultural Society, 1899 , jTik 
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harvests there, the influence of our own visible supply on the price the consumer 
pays is intensified, while with bad harvests the pressure of our visible supply on 
the consumer’s level of prices is only slightly mitigated. The point is that, know¬ 
ing the visible supply in advance, the price to consumers will adjust itself accord¬ 
ingly almost as far m advance of consumption as the appearance of the visible 
supply is in advance of its final distribution. Meanwhile the price level sags. If 
there is a marked and prolonged rise in cereal values, the substitution of another 
food will at once be prepared for among consumers; when thero is a fall, the 
resumption of cereal consumption will occur with the corresponding vigor. In 
either case the elasticity in the demand of the consuming world holds the key to 
the level of cereal prices as long as a relatively largo visible supply loads down the 
market. As long as the visible supply holds its present position in the distributive 
system, the estimate of tin; consumer will be the decisive factor in giving final 
value to our surplus cereals. Out of the value to consumers must come the 
expenses of distribution and the price paid the producer. 

Our analysis indicates that one main cause for depression in the price of cereals 
to producers is the method of handling the surplus crops. The influence of this 
visible supply upon the course of farm prices throughout the first 0 months or!) 
months of the year is to keep them down tea dead level. For the months during 
which the primary markets and the railroads are in the field competing for the 
surplus, prices are somewhat more favorable. This competition sustains prices 
in spite of the new harvest, and draws the bulk of the wheat from the farmer’s 
hands, usually by the end of the year. 

The months during which the visible supplies are accumulated are September, 
October, and November for the winter wheat centers, and August, September, 
and October for the spring wheat centers. The course of daily prices shows that 
during these months the cash price often rules higher than the future price for 
January or May wheat. This anomalous fact requires explanation, because the 
price rules higher in the months of relative plenty than in the months of relative 
scarcity. The only adequate explanation is to l>e found in the competition of 
carriers and central markets for the surplus stock, in view of the fact that if one 
railroad or market did not get the traffic early in the season, the others would. 

The fact, that farmers have no facilities for holding grain is only a condition 
favoring this early accumulation of surplus supply, but not the cause of its exist¬ 
ence. The cause lies in the competitive relations between markets and their 
respective lines of railways, whose financial success depends largely on hauling 
and handling grain. 

There is no single factor in the commercial system of cereal distribution in the 
United States that compares with the visible supply in the importance of its bear¬ 
ing upon the level of prices at which grain passes from producer to consumer. 


7. THE COMMERCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


The second commercial step in handling the. grain crop is that of internal and 
foreign distribution of such portions of the visible supply as are not grolmd at 
primary markets. The following table shows how large an annual deduction of 
wheat, ground into flour is to be made Before the distribution'from primary mar¬ 
kets to centers of consumption actually begins; 


Amount of flour manufactured at various cities. 


Minneapolis. 

St. Louis. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee. 

Buffalo and vieinit.v. 

Toledo. 

Detroit. 

Chicago. 

Duluth and Superior 

Kansas City. 

I’eorla. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Indianapolis. 

Louisville. 


[Reports of St. Louis Merchants' Exchange.] 


1895. 

J896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1898. 

Barrels. 

Barrel#. 

Barrelft. 

Barrel*. 

Bushel*, i 

10,581, 635 

12,874,890 

13,625,205 

14,232,595 

61,046,677.5 

1,740,026 

1,383,986 

1,080,916 

1,051,875 

4,746,937.5 

401,580 

419,234 

368,091 

892,180 

1,764,810 

210,000 

240,000 

240,000 

400,000 

1,800,000 

1,769,725 

1,620,140 

1,763,023 

1,741,347 

7,836,061.5 

1,335,000 

1,225,000 

1,097,883 

859,897 

3,863,536.5 

900,000 

900,000 

uoo.ooo 

1,144,000 

6,148,000 

320,000 

305,000 

331,000 

632,000 

2,394,000 

751,601 

8,534,093 

342,517 

921,835 

3,120,945 

626,183 

1,188,126 
2,532,830 
703,978 

1,037,142 

4,668,483 

1,102,000 

4.959,000 

123, ‘200 

103,800 

95,000 

115,000 

617,600 

269,839 

146,389 

278,718 

361,542 

1,626,939 

878,000 

360,453 

368,028 

170,100 

765,000 

544,801 

431,502 

.... 

363,484 

580,674 

645,000 

2,613,000 

2,450.000 





1 One barrel equals 4.5 bushels. 





















THUNK-LINK OOML'KTITXuN. . 


m 


It is probably not tui overestimate to put at 1 /it),000,000 bushels the amount of 
wheat that is ground into flour in the interior of tho country without ever reach¬ 
ing the seaboard. 

Comparing tho movement of grain from tho primary markets with that from 
tho farm to the primary markets, wo notice a new factor of great importance in 
tho expense of distribution. In the westward movement tho accumulation of tho 
surplus crop was affected only slightly by water transportation. In the distribu¬ 
tive movement, on the other hand, water transportation is a determining factor. 
The trunk-line movement eastward from ttie interior is determined largely by its 
capacity to compete with lake and canal carriage. Likewise the south want move¬ 
ment of grain to tho Gulf ports is determined by the river rate to New Orleans. 
Between these two waterways run fully a dozen lines of grain earners to the 
seaboard. The charges they collect can never he much higher than the water 
rates with which they must compete during the season of the year when naviga¬ 
tion is practically suspended. Even though no grain is carried during the closed 
season, or even if little grain goes to New Orleans by river, there is still a poten¬ 
tial competition which railway rate makers respect as much as any actual compe¬ 
tition. 

The competition of water and rail transportation lias resulted in a downward 
tendency or grain rates to the seaboard in all directions from the interior. Jo 
18l!-l tlie published all-rail rates for grain from Chicago to New York were $1 
per hundred. In 1884, at the nearest corresponding date, it was 15 cents per hun¬ 
dred. In 1814 the average all-rail rate was 30| cents per hundred. In 181)8 it was 
104 cents per hundred. 1 

These rates have varied, hut fluctuations are largely due to the fact that the 
competition of railroads among themselves frequently forced rates below the level 
at which hike and canal competition required them to carry grain. Trunk-line 
rates are, therefore, subject to influences which are uot horn of far-sighted policy 
in management. 

The railway practice of charging a lower rate on grain destined for export than 
for consumption between the primary markets and the seaboard has certain defi¬ 
nite effects on prices. Every train load that moves to the seaboard for export at 
a lower than the domestic rate helps thereby to sustain the price of the domestic 
supply, and consequently every failure to move the surplus wheat adds to the 
weight that depresses the. home market price to a point at which wheat becomes 
more profitable for fattening live stock on the farm than for shipping to Europe. 
This coincidence of a heavy North American surplus and a heavy South American 
suqilus may occur twice in ten years or oftener, and tho discriminating rate on 
export grain is the way the railroads assist in relieving the strain on the price 
level at home when such a situation is threatening; hut if this occasional expe¬ 
dient for meeting a crisis in the world’s wheat market becomes a chronic practice 
in distribution it is bound to react seriously upon the consumer and producer of 
wheat at home. 

One of the first effects of a permanent policy of this nature is to reduce the 
value of our cereal exports by substituting the raw material (wheat) for the man¬ 
ufactured product (flour). The flour industry will tend more and more to be con¬ 
fined to producing the home consumption, because domestic rates on wheat and 
flour north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi are the same. 

Another effect of this policy must he reckoned with, namely, the redistribution 
of the milling industry itself by this discriminating rate against seaboard cities 
in favor of inland centers of consumption. The effect will he to discourage the 
location of milling industries at seaport towns especially, if not to decentralize tile 
milling industry generally by locating in each interior center of consumption of 
considerable size a mill of the capacity required by that community, for the 
local demand for the by-product, which the progress of dairying calls for, may 
more than make a satisfactory profit on the investment. 

8. THE NET RESULT OF TRUNK-LINE COMPETITION. 

The history of the distribution of the suqilus grain from tho interior markets 
at which it has been accumulated to the centers of consumption eastward and 
southward is summed up in one word—competition. During the past century 
the main lines of distribution have shifted several times. First, the grain went 
south by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, from Cincinnati and St. Louis 
to Now Orleans, thence to the east by coastwise ships; secondly, the opening of 
the Kno Canal (1835) turned the cereal movement eastward to New York; 
thirdly, the railroads and the lakes competed for tlie grain traffic (18(10-1870); 
lourthly, the railroads and the Erie Canal kept up a competitive straggle for 10 

1 New York Produce Exchange, p. 72. 
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yearn, and, fifthly, the riso of the Southern movement of grain traffic by rail to 
the Gulf became a permanent factor again.’ 

Ah matters stand now the railroads have demonstrated their capacity to com¬ 
pete with lake, river, and canal in the present state of water methods of trans¬ 
portation of grain to the seaboard. The railroads are therefore substantially in 
control of this movement, and are likely to remain ifi control until more economical 
methods of carrying grain by water are substituted for the methods now in use, 
especially for handling the canal and river portions of this traffic. 

How completely the railroads are in control is possibly not fully realized by 
public men or private interests. The receipts of wheat and rye at New Orleans 
in 1888 by rail were over four times the amount received by water. At New York 
8:! per cent of the grain receipts came by rail. 

The average rate on a bushel of wheat by lake and canal from Chicago to New 
York compared with the lake and rail rate was but a half a cent in favor of the 
all-water route in 1888 and 1 cent in 1899. 

The internal distribution of cereals is an Eastern and Southern movement from 
the interior centers of primary supply. The rate of the movement depends on 
several factors. The demands of domestic consumption constitute the first factor 
in importance; secondly, the requirements of tho export trade. Much of the 
cereal surplus reaching" primary markets in the interior, however, is consumed 
there, and never enters into the distributive movement as cereals again. The 
concentration of the brewing and malting business closer to the Western sources 
of supply has, for example, greatly reduced the eastward movement of barley. 
The malting " trust's ” policy thus affects distribution. Tho ascendancy of mill¬ 
ing interests at primary markets likewise reduces the volume of internal distribu¬ 
tion of grain. Minneapolis grinds 05,000.000 bushels of wheat annually. The 
growth of stock-feeding interests in Texas lias so stimulated t he local production 
of corn as to close to Kansas a once imjiortant Southern market. Snob changes 
are constantly taking place which change the volume, the course, and the charac¬ 
ter of the cereal movement. 

The center of the competition among the railroads and between the railroads 
and the lake and canal route for the eastward grain trade has, during nearly tho 
whole period of the past 50 years or more, been Chicago. The present status of 
the movement from Chicago is given in the following extract; 


DIRECTION OF DRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM AND SOURCE OK OllAIN RECEIPTS AT 
CHICAGO.* 

Of the total grain and flour shipments from Chicago, the following proportion 
goes by lake: Fourteen per cent of the flour, TO per cent of the wheat, 75 per cent 
of the corn, Itt per cent of the oats, 82 per cent of the rye, and 41 per cent of the 
barley. By far the largest part of all lake shipments of grain and flour from 
Chicago goes to Buffalo, but Erie, Ogdensburg, Depot Harbor, and Parry Sound 
also receive large amounts. The shipments by canal are inconsiderable, forming 
only about one five-hundredth of tho total grain shipped. The railroads partici¬ 
pating most generally in the grain And flour shipments frpm Chicago are the great 
east-bound lines—tho Michigan Central, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago, tho Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chicago and Grand Trunk, and the Chi¬ 
cago and Erie. 

The following table shows the entire movement of gram and flour from Chicago 
during the year 1808 (shipments from Milwaukee throughfJWeago not included): 


Shipments of flour mill grain front Chicago, by mules, in IMS. 


[Chicago Board of Trade report.] 



Fleur. 

Barrel*. 
553,729 
102,071 
5,953 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Lake—To Buffalo. 

To Eric. 

Bushels. 
22,732,030 
277,960 
108,000 

Bushels. 
57,632,854 
7,155,672 
5,129,585 
2,265,670 
4,048,512 
4,268,091 

6,646,312; 

Bushels. 
22,769,771 
191,470 
• 816,145 

524,125 
480,550 
180,150 

96,376 

Bushels. 
2,391,006 
606,961 

Bushels. 

2,697,543 




To other United States ports.... 

38,296 

i, 054,146 
758,482 

811,560 

275,600 

124,650 

64,83(1 


To Depot Harlxjr and Parry I 
Sotmd. 

12,984 



United States.” 

2 From the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
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Shipment a of flour and grain from Chieayo, by routes , in. isos —Continued. 


Lake—To Proxoott. 

To Midland. 

To Sarnia. 

To Owen Sound. 

To other Canadian porta . 


Flour, j Whent . | Corn. Oats. 


Total by lake. 

Canal. 

Chicago and Northwestern Rwv. 

Illinois Central K. K.*.. 

Chicago,Kook Island and J’aeitle Rwy 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R 

Chicago and Alton R. K. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois K. R .... 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul ltwv 

Wabash R.R.. 

Chicago Croat Western Rwy.. 

Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago and 

St. Louis Rwy.?. 

Chicago. Indianapolis and JxaiisvUic 

Rwy. 

Michigan Central H. R. 

Like Shore and Michigan Southern 

Rwy. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago' 

Rwy.. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 

Louis Rwy. 

Baltimore and Ohio R.R. 

Chicago and Crawl Trunk Rwy...!!!! 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rwy. 
Chicago awl Erie R. R...j 

Total shipments. 

In store and afloat in harbor December 

31,1898.. 

City consumption awl unaeeoim ted’ for! j 


liUtihch i. 


Bushel*. 

406,0771 

312,018 


134,000 


713, 033;#;, 691,203 
018,182 
131,. r »78 
19, (KIO 
55,87)0 
90, 7X0 
200,950 
11,850 
101,040 
820,839 


50,857 
28,200 
29,219 
48,935 
50,450 
58,505 
3,000 
100,800 


(irawl total. 


Bushelft. 
3,940,661 
3,510,310j.. 


Outs. 

Rye. | 

Harley. 

Bushels, 

Bushel*. 1 

Bushel*. 


204,010; 

117,500 


427,205;. 


97,100,9-14; 28,019,01?: 3,007,059 2,815, (M3 


13,000i 
314,5801 
3,250 
107,800 
30,280 


600 
352,200, 
2,835,118 


050 


0,800' 

40,100 

11 , 000 , 

650,900 1,940) 

3, (KHl! 3,7501 

1,025,. 

10,980; 4,81 

5,5(K), 020| 

4,423,571! 20,720 


•*3,991 
3,250 
00, T. r )0 


27, .Vi t 
4,600 
30, 3*1 


59,900 

1, 131,7(M 

435,05(1 691,950 


S3, 190 
449,075 

0,473 

312,913 

1,513 24,914 

1,48-1,510j 8,406,43: 

12,8,311 103,077) 

128; IX UK! 

511,991 

3,335, I76j 

5,13X,5«I9 8,270,53f 

01,311 

679,210 

950,023 

409, XKO 

5,430,192 6,703,129 

2X1,757 

612. 068 

309,063 
354,427 
185,142 
551,02X 
418,838 

373,885i 
888,333! 
1,234,895! 
832,980; 
547,510 

3,31)3,458! 2.717,747 
4,507,4611 2,(M2, (Mi 
2,718,825 3,637,337 
1,269,365- 8,558,013 
5, KM, 876; 10,320,402 

100,87i8 
82, 197 
41,001 
447 
85,819 

574,353 
91, X| 8 

90,817 
279,890 
427,410 

r., o3-_>, 2aej:ix, oo-l, lao, 307, osi; S5,057,(M 

4,453,384 

6,755,217 

40,000 

1,323,201 

3,611,744 
5,172,6281 

5,882,115' 1,419,771 
9,107,205 25,07)8,801 

431,760 
640,516 

531,216 

11,733,491 

0,395,137*40,879,206j145,717,001111,530,211 

5,531,090 

19,022,957 


Tli« competition among railroads as grain carriers to the seaboard has no doubt 
‘5,;™ responsible tor the transportation of grain below the actual cost of the 
seivice. To that extent trank-lmo policy has been one of injury to the distribu¬ 
te system. This has tended more than anything else to hinder the development 
ot lako transportation as a factor in tlio distribution of farm products. There 
are even those who hold that the day of water transportation in competition with 
lailroads is passed. Such a conclusion is, however, based upon interest rather 
than investigation. The lake and river transportation agencies, like all other 
commercial agencies have periods of decline and periods of development. Just 
at the presont tune the old order of water transportation by river and canal is 
beginning to pass away. These channels are still to some extent actual competi¬ 
tors, but to a very much greater extent potential competitors, of their rivals the 
Slif’ . *.i Th .® r,so m . railroad rates from St. Louis, for example, on grain for 
lijf'i iT P‘! lts immediately calls into existence new organizations of cap¬ 
ital toi the utilization of the Mississippi by improved barges. By increase in the 
amount earned on each barge a reduction in the cost of carriage per unit of grain 

« lmde her A? 8, i 1 ! ili 'J ,ee ? u P on the lak,!S ’ and as it is most likely to bo 
made in the case of the Erie Canal. At present, therefore, those who count upon 
r c llv ° f wate , r transportation in getting our grain to the seaboard have 

reajly little ground on wnich to build their hopes. 

of iitfl,??™ tu° f 0t * er " atio “?;.*> "P* 1 “ of °nr own, demonstrates the advisability 
for no oUier^ 0 “ atural faolhtles of transportation in the interest of agriculture if 

«! e c °mpetition of railroads with waterways in the distribution of 
competition ot railroads with one another, a third factor of equal 
fn e ltera . m , to ! h ?« wovement-that is, the competition of the seaboard 
rel t , he ceroal movement. If no other influence could be 

3 the development of water transportation, this influence alone 

folfiawareoffl pr0 ?T*. t0th ? P ro i i!cti - 1,1 faKt ' the commercial cities are 
fully awaie ot the value tQ themselves of a double system of distributism They 

. 1 63 a—01-8 
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were the original promoters of canals in competition with turnpikes to reach the 
interior, and it is not to be feared that the great commercial cities of the East and 
those located on the lakes or on the Mississippi will fail to develop the natural and 
artificial waterways so far as their own interests are involved therein. 

Such seems to be the state of the question as far as it concerns the grain move¬ 
ment to the seaboard cities of the United States. 

From the standpoint of the interior cities, competition is quite as keen as it is 
among the seaboard cities in the distribution of grain. Chicago competes with 
St. Louis and Kansas City and Milwaukee in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and New England. Kentucky draws supplies 
from St. Louis when not enough is produced within the State. A good portion of 
the time Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, aijd West Virginia raise wheat 
enough to take care of themselves and usually have a surplus to dispose of, which 
is placed in some neighboring State in competition with St. Louis or Chicago or 
exported. 

Chicago can export grain via tho lakes to Montreal and rail routes to Montreal; 
also can export by rail either to Newport Nows, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York City, Boston, or Portland. St. Louis has equal advantages with Chicago, 
except that St. Louis lacks the advantages of the Great Lakes; or, on the other 
hand, St. Louis has the advantage of the Mississippi River to New Orloans, also 
rail routes to New Orleans and Pensacola. 

Kansas City can place grain straight through to all Eastern ports or for export 
via Atlantic seaboard ports; also can work direct with Gulf ports, which is the 
way the bulk of Kansas City grain is placed, going from that city to Galveston, 
Port Arthur, and New Orleans. 

Duluth, Minneapolis, Ashland, Green Bay, Manitowoc, and Milwaukee all 
have equal advantages with Chicago. 

It seems clear, then, that the existing system of distribution of the visiblo sup¬ 
ply of grain involves three main commercial interests: First, that of the grain¬ 
carrying transportation lines; secondly, that of the competitive interior markets at 
which the movement begins; and, thirdly, that of the seaboard cities at which 
internal distribution ends. All of these interests act and react one upon another, 
and the existing system has been wrought out under the impact of their powerful 
influences; but the net gain from trunk-line competition has to be credited pri¬ 
marily to the consumer, not to the producer. 

9. THE FUNCTION OF “FUTURE” SALES IN MARKETING WHEAT.' 

In the investigation by the Hatch committee of tho question of speculative 
grain dealing in 1893. the following testimony was given: 

“ All I shall attempt to do is to come before you and ask you to go with me 
from the time we send our money into the country to buy this wheat—because I 
deal in nothing except wheat—then we will go right along to Duluth and Minne¬ 
apolis, over to Now York and Montreal and through to the foreign market, and I 
will try to explain to you how this business is handled, the amount of capital it 
takes to handle it, the way in which it is handled, and the probable quantities 
that are taken for consumption while the property is moving, both here and in 
Europe (that is, so far as our crops are concerned), and then try to distinguish or 
designate the amount that is sold from these deliveries for actual consumption and 
the quantity which is left on our hands, which we provide for by selling to the 
gamblers. That is about all I wish to explain to you, and 1 shall make no attack 
upon tho bill at all. I simply ask .you before you tear down this method of han¬ 
dling this grain to provide some way, some substitute, by which we can better 
handle it and give the farmers more money for it. 

“ Now, in tho first place, when the crop is ready to move—our season is about 
the 1st of September or the last days of August—we begin to send out our money— 
I am speaking of elevator people now—to our country elevators. We live, as you 
know, in the extreme Northwest, on the line of the Northern Pacific and the great 
Northern and the Milwaukee and St. Paul and all Northern roads that affect the 
three States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota. We produce 150,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat, the bulk of which has to be handled in 8 or 4 months; 
that is, the surplus over and above the seed, etc., for the States. Now, for 
instance, in my own business, I can better demonstrate it, because I am probably 
as large a handler as anyone in the Northwest. I furnish money for at least 175 
country elevators. They are scattered all over^these three States. But before I 

1 From testimony of Mr. A. J. Sawyer, Minneapolis, Minn.. beioro Hatch Committee on Agriculture, 
February 2 - 18 ,1892, pages 29-83, 
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enter into this statement here I wish to say in my remarks, if any gentleman on 
this committee, or any gentleman outside of this committee, should want to ask 
any questions, I wish you would interrupt and stop me and 1 will answer and 
clear the way, for there are many things which you may forget, and I may forget 
to explain at this time, and I wish to explain everything from beginning to end as 
it actually exists, so you will not interrupt mo at all if any of you gentlemen ask 
me any questions you may desire. 

“Now, wo commence there and send out, say, for instance, $500 to $1,000 to an 
elevator: we can not start on much less than that. That will absorb in my case 
the first day $100,000 to $150,000. In that part of the country our farmers thrash 
from the shook. They do not thrash their grain from the stack as people do ip 
the older States of Kansas and Nebraska.* When you get into the Northern wheat 
country you find that they thrash from the shock. We have our elevators so 
arranged wo do not have to sack this wheat, but wo have a box arranged that 
holds 100 bushels, and a wagon pulled by four horses hauls this wheat to the ele¬ 
vators and they drive upon what is called a dump, which is a platform, and when 
they get that wagon on the platform they touch a lever there and down goes that 
end of tho wagon and they draw up the slide and the wheat drops into the pit. 
When the wagon goes up, the wagon, wheat, and all are weighed. When tho 
wagon is emptied it is weighed again and the net difference is given over to tho 
farmer and lid goes to the elevator and gets his money. Now, our elevators are 
so constructed that I have actually handled in some of these elevators 1,0001 msliels 
in an hour, sometimes making 10,000 bushels in a day. We are compelled by the 
railroad company, on whoso land our elevators are placed and which we are under 
contract to protect, to keep our money there and buy this product as it is delivered. 
and I might say the railroad practically fixes our margin in which we buy. But. 
we can not get our cars in to ship the first day and we will perhaps have 50.000 
or 100,000 bushels, because these large fanners there will thrash 0,000 or 3,000 
bushels a day. 

“Now, we have a kind of paymasters through the merchants in the towns in 
which our elevators are located, and they telegraph at night the quantity of 
wheat received, and if they do not telegraph they write us so we will get the mail 
early in the morning. We know what the receipts are and what they are apt to 
be the next day, and wo provide the requisite amount of monoy for the next day. 
For instance, if the weather is good we increase the amount of money we send 
into tho country. Now, wo order cars there immediately, and they are loaded in 
carload lots—of course we must have carloads of the same class, as we can not 
mix two grades of wheat—and we begin to ship at once to the highest market. 
As soon as we get a carload of wheat it is ready to go. but it must be all of one 
grade, so that necessarily we have a quantity of wheat in our houses which runs 
U P pretty well before we can ship all these different grades. Remember, tins 
money must keep going into the country every day right along. There is no ces- 
sation. It must be going there, and we have to borrow this money, a great deal 
of it. None of us are rich enough to handle wheat in these quantities without 
borrowing money. 

‘‘Th pn . when the whoat commences to move, it probably takes 2 days to get 
to Duluth, so,.as a matter of fact, we have got 5 or 6 days’ receipts on our hands 
beforo we begin to realize anything. When we get this wheat to market, either 
Duluth or Minneapolis—if it goes to Duluth we wire Buffalo—all shippers have 
agents at, Buffalo; I have myself a house at Buffalo, and I have a broker in New 
York, and most all of the shippers have brokers in New York—and we all begin 
to sell that property as we call it c. f. i. p., which means cost, freight , and insur- 
aiioo paid. We also send out—that is, I uo—cables every night to every market in 
the world that uses this grade of wheat. If the markets are able to take all our 
gram, wo are even with the market. It is not necessary to have the grain 
there. We know what we have in the houses and that we have a certain number 
of days to ship this grain. This wheat goes in there, and we make our charter 
when we sell this grain. If we are able to sell all this grain, there is no trouble 
with us at all; we can keep right along and be protected; but as the receipts 
increase and the markets of the world can not take our grain it is impossible 
to take it at the price we are taking. Now, what are we going to do with it? 
Now, suppose we are handling 100,000 bushels a day, and we can sell in Minne¬ 
apolis, Buffalo, Montreal, or New York only 75,000 bushels a day—say that is all 
we can sell. We have then 25,000 bushels left on our hands which we can not 
sell, there being no market for it. 

“ Now, what are we going to ctt> with that wheat? We can not carry this; it is 
utterly impossible. We have wired the markets of the Old World and can get no 
response from there. We^end them our cable—and I wish to explain that. We 
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send cable at the dose of the market at night to our agents, one or two commis¬ 
sion merchants there, to whom wo quote cableH of the price at which we will sell 
any reasonable amount they may want. They get these cables and try to place 
that wheat with their millers. While we are asleep here they are working all 
day trying to see if they can place 8,OIK) bushels, a boat load—the reason it is given 
the name of a boat load is because the boats on the Erie Canal carry 8,000 bush¬ 
els—if they can place one or two or three or four beat loads there, then they wire 
back to ns and accept our offer. This wheat is delivered there free; we pay the 
charges of delivery in Europe just the same as in New York. 

1 • If we have the wheat on hand wo do not buy any option against our sales 
made ovet* there, because we have to give them all they want; becauso if we do 
not they would go to somebody else, because they have placed it. If they have 
purchased more wheat than wo have got on hartd, or will, probably, that day, 
then we have got to step into the market and buy an option against the sale made 
to them. That keeps the channel of trade open between us and the foreign mar¬ 
kets all the {ime, so we are right ill therewith them all the time, and we are doing 
that every day, which gives us a chance to place so much of the product of our 
country every (lay. As the trade increases we find the railroad company can not 
ship our grain. It is not possible for them to ship it. Now, what are we to do 
in such a case as that? There is only one way to handle it, and that is to sell what 
the railroad company can not ship to these gamblers. 

" Mr. Youmans. When you do that, what do you do with that grain? 

Mr. Sawyer. We hold the grain right there. I am glad you asked tho question. 
That is the reason I want you gentlemen to ask any questions you think of, becauso 
I am prepared to explain this system of handling grain in the Northwest thoroughly; 
and while I do that I want you people, if there is anything you do not understand, to 
ask questions in regard to it. I have here a statement of il years' receipts in our line 
of elevators, and that is a fair index of the elevators in the Northwest. Ill the first 
week of September, ending September 7, 1889, we received ill our line of elevators 
alone—which is only a small line compared with some of them—108,950 bnshels 
of wheat; we shipped <50,540 bushels of wheat, which left 48,000 bushels we could 
not ship. It is utterly impossible for two or three reasons. In the first place, 
because the railroad company could not get tho cars to take wheat which was 
received from the farmers; and in the second place, the different grades of wheat 
fill up the elevators there for tho reason they can not mix these grades. 

"The second week in 1890 ran along even with the receipts, nearly—83,950 bush¬ 
els received and 73,146 shipped, leaving only 10,000 bushels in the elevators alto¬ 
gether. In 1891, which was the last crop and the largest crop wo have ever 
received there, we received 224,300 bushels of wheat and we shipped 149,530 bush¬ 
els of wheat, leaving, say, 70,000 bushels in the elevators that we were not able 
to deliver. In other words, we did not have the cash grain ready to deliver. 
Now, it ran along down in each of these years until December 28. At the expi¬ 
ration of December 28, 1889, we had 997,770 bushels in that lino of elevators 
alone which it was utterly impossible to ship on account of lake navigation 
being closed. We had been buying this wheat right along on the basis of lake 
navigation up to November 15, and we had been paying these high prices. 

••Mr. Youmans. Then the sale of these options would be the only way that 
would help you out in this business under that condition of things? 

"Mr. Sawyer. We would close tho elevators but for that fact. Wearetaking 
this risk of carrying this wheat in our elevators from the time wo receivo it. It 
will increase until wo can ship it, which will be not until next May, June, or 
July. 

"Now, some of you might ask. How do yon protect yourself in that way? I 
will tell you how we do that. We sell this wheat—say September or October 
wheat—for December delivery, and we usually get 2 or 3 cents difference, which 
enables ns to pay interest and insurance. If we sell tho wheat and get a pre¬ 
mium over cash wheat to cover our interest and insurance, yon see very plainly 
wo lose nothing; all we have got to do is to provide the money. Now, when it 
comes to December—there is always a carrying charge from December to May— 
when it comes to December we turn that wheat into May wheat, and consequently 
that wheat is sold and the interest and insurance is paid. The speculator pays 
onr carrying charge, so that we do not lose any money from the fact of not being 
able to ship that wheat and press it upon the market and force the market by an 
actual sale. That is the way we are enabled to carry the wheat in the elevator. 

1 ‘ Mr. Moses. If a method could be devised by which these farmers could hold the 
wheat and sell it as the world needs it, would It not obviate the necessity of the 
existence of these gamblers? 
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“ Mr. Sawyer. They would bo the gamblers themselves, because he is virtually 
buying Ilia own crop and taking his own chances instead of putting it on the 
market and letting the gambler take the chances and protect himself. The 
fanner becomes tho gambler instead of the producer. 

“ Mr. Mosks. Mv idea was to let the farmers sell as tho world wants it. 

“Mr. Sawyer. That is ono side of it. The other side is there is a lot of small 
bulls all over the country, which arc too numerous to mention, who are willing to 
take that wheat. 

“ Mr. Mosks. As a matter of fact, the fanner must sell it at once? 

“ Mr. Sawyer. He does sell it. 

“ Mr. Moses. He is compelled and forced into the market and has to take what 
he can get. * 

“ Mr. Sawyer. I do not know whether he is or not. 

“ Mr. Moses. Yes, sir: I think the farmer is. 

“ Mr. Sawyer. I would not want to admit that every farmer is compelled to sell 
it, for the reason that the richest and largest fanners sell their wheat just as soon 
as they thrash it. I have a fair-sized farm myself of some 1,000 or 5,000 acres, and 
iny son is on that farm. I have only one child in the world and I have placed 
him on the farm for the reason I believe farming is a pretty good business. My 
farm is a small farm as compared with some, but every one of the large farmer’s 
sells bis wheat right from the machines because it costs less to handle and is 
less risk. Yon put wheat in a granary in the country and there are very lew 
who have the facilities to take care of it, and there are very few who know 
how to take care of it. If by any chance the roof should leak or anything ol' 
that kind, the wheat would heat. It must he thoroughly dried before it goes 
into the farmer's bin or it will heat. It heats in some of these terminal elevators, 
and they have to keep handling it over and over again all the time; if not, it will 
heat and sour and finally have to he sold as rejected wheat. So it is a very serious 
question whether tho farmer would make money by holding this wheat or not,. 
I do not think so; if I did 1 would not sell mine as I do right from the machine.'' 

There are three ways of escape from the system of throwing large supplies of 
grain on the market at the time of harvest. One is by providing granary facilities 
on the farm. Another is by developing mixed farming, by which the grain out¬ 
put of the farm is reduced and capital and labor put to other uses on land. The 
third is to develop the local consumption of grain by milling or other means. 

10. GRANARY FACILITIES ON THE FARM. 

In the effort to find out to what extent grain growers were in a position to keep 
tlieir grain for future sale after thrashing, a circular letter was sent out to the 
heads of the agricultural departments of the various States. The reply from 
Ohio estimates that perhaps 33 per cent of the grain grown in Ohio is sold from 
the thrasher, and that of the balance about 80 per cent is stored in granaries on 
farms and 30 per cent in warehouses for a more favorable turn in price. In 
Nebraska the jjrovailing custom is for tho producer to' provide his own grain 
facilities. In Texas as a general thing the farmers are provided with sufficient 
barn capacity to store their entire crop. In Michigan the grain growers, with 
few exceptions, liavo granary accommodations of sufficient capacity for the 
grain held over. Most of those who havo such facilities and those who have not 
sell wheat from the machine. Here, as elsewhere where mixed farming is prac¬ 
ticed, granary space is part of the grower’s equipment to take advantage of a 
future rise in price. In Pennsylvania, the farm buildings provide enough gran¬ 
ary space to store the entire crop, under mixed fanning. Mixed farming requires 
the farmer to “feed out” upon the farm a large proportion of his grain. In 
dairying sections this is especially the case, and in sections where cattle feeding 
is developing, such as those adjacent to Kansas City, Omaha, and others, a very 
large part or the grain is consumed on the farm, and facilities for storing it are 
therefore required. 

On the other hand, where grain growing for market is the feature of farming, 
the sale of the grain direct from the thrasher seems to be the rule. It is said that 
t R® r <:ent of t “ e F rain o f the Northwest is put upon the market before the end 
of the year. South Dakota is reported as having farm granary capacity for only 
about one-tenth of its grain crop. About one-fifteenth is stored in cooperative 
warehouses or elevators, and one-fifth put into local warehouses waiting for a 
™ of price. In Oregon wherevefcdiversified farming is practiced the farmer is 
fully provided with granary room, while in the eastern section farmers practice 
storing their grain in public warehouses, either locally or a large portion is 
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shipped for storage to Portland. At least 50 per cent of the wheat and barley 
grown in the wheat district of Washington is delivered to the regular wheat 
dealers immediately after it is thrashed—that is, by the end of October. In 
Montana barley is sold so directly that it is even contracted for by buyers before 
it is harvested for export. 

The experience of a North western observer is to the effect that the system of grain 
selling by all producers at the same season is tho feature of the present practice 
that causes most injury to producers' prices. He says: 1 

Taken all in all. the man who is in the habit of selling his wheat soon after 
harvest is gs well off us he who is in the habit of holding for a higher market. 
But there are those who have the shrewdness, foresight, or luck, ifyou please, to 
sell at the right time, whether prices aVe likely to rise or fall. High and low 
prices usually follow each other in periods of two 8r three years. In 1894,1895, 
1899, and 1897, when the market advanced from 28 to 35 cents, 35 to 40 cents, 45 
to 00 cents, 00 to 85 cents, from three to six months after harvest, these “ lucky” 
fellows held their wheat, but after the price dropped from 85 to 50 cents, in 1898, 
and from 45 to 40 cents in 1899, these men let their grain go as soon as harvested. 
This would seem to indicate that after a period of low prices is the time to hold, 
and after a period of high prices is the time to sell with the first market. We 
will all get the ‘‘ hang ” of these things after v while. But it would never do for 
tho custom of selling at the first market to become universal, as the first market 
would then always be low.” 

GRAIN FARMING VS. MIXKD FARMING. 

On the question of selling immediately after thrashing much more is to he said 
on both sides. It seems clear, however, that grain farming as distinguished from 
mixed farming results in, if it does not require, an early or immediate sale of the 
crop, wholly or in part, in order to realize ready money for payment of debts that 
fall due at this season of the year. Time obligations in the grain-fanning sec¬ 
tions mature at harvest time. The household expenditures for the fall and win¬ 
ter have to bo made. The loss by storing may be greater by far, if the storing is 
not properly done, than any gain in price would be within the next few months 
at any rate. Storage of 10,000 bushels, for example, on the farm may be too great 
a risk for the producer to take. The reason, then, for the early marketing of 
grain is, first, financial necessity on the grower’s part, and, secondly, the risk and 
expense of providing facilities for holding the same for a better market. 

There seems to be no safe escape frojn the practice of selling grain from the 
thrasher, on the part of those producers whose sale or main reliance is put upon 
grain as a money crop. To hold it is to speculate at too heavy a risk for their 
financial safety; to sell is the only way open. Cash capital is too scarce to do 
anything else. As they are working largely on borrowed capital in one form or 
another, prompt selling from the field is the only way available under these 
conditions. 

Within the last five years a very remarkable change has come over the financial 
condition of the grain-growing States generally. The higher prices prevailing 
during this period have left surplus cash in the bank in rural districts that never 
before knew of such an abundance of money. One effect of this state of things 
has lieen to enable grain growers for the first time to emancipate themselves from 
debt and to utilize the surplus in a better equipment of the farm. 

This new factor of surplus capital has radically changed the relation of tho 
producer to the grain market. Wherever it has figured, it has tended to break 
up the extensive system of grain growing as the sole sourcetif income, and to 
reduce the land holdings to a size commensurate with tho labor capacity of the 
family in mixed farming. The yearly outlay of labor in mixed farming under 
this system is distributed more evenly throughout the year than in grain farming. 
The annnal income is likewise distributed more evenly; the results of the year’s 
labor are marketed to greater advantage. More of the grain crop has been con¬ 
sumed and less put on the market. Particularly has this been the case in the 
com section, where this has been utilized to begin dairying. It put the producer 
of grain in an entirely different relation to the market by making tne dairy herd 
itself the cousmner. Where the stocking and feeding or cattle has been engaged 
in, the sarno result has come to pass, namely, that the producer has himself 
become the best customer for his surplus grain. 

Finally, another effect of the change in the financial status of the grain-farming 
sections has been to improve the commercial relation of the fann in quite another 
way. The combination of grain production and stock raising or dairying has 


. 1 From tho Portland OreKoniu. 11 . 
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led to the cultivation of grasses, resulting in the addition of hay to the list of 
commercial crops. All of these changes have multiplied the number of cash- 
commanding crops—crops from which cash income is derived not at ono time, 
but frequently throughout the year. 

Tlie conclusion to which these facts point—facts full of bitter experience to the 
once helpless grain grower—is simply this, that the position of the producer will 
never be what it ought to be to make him economically safe until the grain grower 
is so situated as promptly to adjust his farm policy to the changes in the level of 
market prices. This can be done under a system of mixed farming in which such 
combination of crops can be made as to enable the farm to utilize the major part 
of its raw materials as an alternative to marketing them at a sacrifice price. Tliis 
requires a more or less self-sufficing system of farming, such as Ohio and Michigan 
have developed. Any other system than that which enables the producer to make 
himself and his household more or less independent or adjustable to a ruinously 
low market for farm products is commercially weak. Such is the case with all 
single-crop farming. 

As a matter of experience the exhaustion of farm capital in one form or another 
is ordinarily the sure consequence of single-crop farming. This is as true of the 
extensive system of wheat farming in the Northwest as it is of the exclusive sys¬ 
tem of cotton cultnre in the South. The only way by which the farm in its rela¬ 
tion to the market can stop the exhaustion caused by low prices of raw products 
is by following the seif-sufficing policy of consuming its own supplies in domestic 
or near-by industries, as the first essential of good farming, and then making sec¬ 
ondary the production of a surplus or money crop to be transported to distant 
points for consumption. The ratio of supplies to surplus in farm policy varies 
greatly with each farm’s total output; hut if supplies are not first made certain 
the fall of market prices may oblige the producer to part with his crop at less than 
cost of production. He must sell even at a loss. A succession of years of poor 
crops and low prices oblige him to repeat this exhaustive process of production at 
a loss. Consequently only a few years are required to impair his credit, exhaust 
his cash capital, and impair the efficiency of his fixed capital in the form of 
machinery, live stock, and improvements of the soil. 

Farming solely or substantially for a money crop is primarily a speculative 
enterprise. As such it ranks between milling on the one hand and merchandising 
on tlie other. The merchant who sells regularly below cost liecomes bankrupt. 
The tendency of modern economic development is to differentiate nonhnzardous 
enterprises from hazardous ones. Fanning for supplies first, is relatively non- 
hazardons. Farming for surplus raw materials with which to buy supplies is 
hazardous to the extent of extinguishing the whole system devoted to it, leaving 
only the self-sufficing system to survive. 

The Illinois department of agriculture, in its inquiry as to cost of production 
of tlie corn crop of 1880, came to the conclusion that the loss on that year's crop 
was $30,000,000, and on tlie crop of 1887 $17,000,000—that is, a loss of 10 cents per 
bushel in 1080 and of 13 cents per bushel in 1887. 

Whether these figures he trustworthy or not, they undeniably indicate that farm 
prices then prevailing for corn were not covering the cost or cultivation for the 
general market. If so, then the corn crop was exhausting the capital of the farm 
by being made a surplus rather than a supply crop. Corn farming in Illinois was 
in the position of cotton farming in the South—a capital-exhausting crop. 

LOCAL CONSUMPTION THE STRENGTH Of GRAIN FARMING. 

The commercial position of the cereal producer is shown to he strong or weak 
according to the degree to which the farm household has developed the capacity 
to consume or to market the r'awmaterials of the farm. The corn-growing States 
of the cereal section, in Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa, where dairying and cattle 
feeding have advanced, indicate the latter results in this direction—results which 
have long since been realized in Ohio and Michigan. 

What seems to be the way out of this situation? As a matter of sound eco¬ 
nomic policy the farm must be brought into closer relations with the consuming 
mill. Those Northwestern grain growers, who have quite convenient access to the 
terminal market at Minneapolis, where 05,000,000 of bushels of wheat are con¬ 
sumed annually, are far more favorably situated selling at 00 cents per bushel 
than the Dakota farmers, whose wheat sells for 45 cents per bushel at the country 
elevator. 

The true policy lies in the development of a domestic demand for the grain prod¬ 
ucts of the farm in the same community or near-by market. We have so com¬ 
pletely saturated onr national mind with the idea that centralization is the 
inevitable tendency in all industry that we fail to realize that decentralization is 
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just as inevitable as is the ebb of tbe tide that has risen. So in the progress of 
grain growing the rise of local grain-consuming industries has already begun in 
the Northwest. The building of a large number of small breweries at distant 
points from Milwaukee, in barley-growing sections, has afforded a corresponding 
number of local markets in many communities for the producer. They all have 
the advantage of being near the source of raw materials. The erection of flour 
mills in the Dakotas, where the superior wheat can be grown separate from mix¬ 
ture with interior grades from other sections, gives local milling industries an 
advantage which no other place in the country enjoys. Flour made from Dakota 
wheat has no rival in the world market, and this distinctive local quality can 
apparently lie preserved only by consumption on or near the places of production. 
because once the wheat is in the hands of the trade it becomes worth more to mix 
with other wheat, than to grind alone. Every bushei of wheat that is shipped out 
of the unfamished fields of the Dakotas to be ground is a loss not only to the farm 
in by-products of wheat, but a loss in local quality of the manufactured product, 
a quality that has a value of 15 cents per bushel over other wheat at Liverpool, 
and that can bo conserved only by consumption more or less directly from the 
farmer. 

These are some of the economic aspects in the relation of the producer of coreals 
to the market in different sections of the grain area, so far as that relation is 
affected by the system of fanning in vogue. The fact is clear that a distant ship¬ 
ment of the raw products of the farm is full of possibilities of failure to flu* 
farmer. The grain fanner must, seek a consuming market nearer home and mar¬ 
ket his products in a more valuable form in order to compete with Argentina and 
the East. The Northwe,st will find that its permanent economic welfare lies in 
the direction of diversification in the expenditure of rural labor and capital. 
Here, as in California, 1 even after wheat growing continued to be profitable, 
decreasing yields and low prices must tend toward a system of mixed farming 
that will greatly enhance in the long run the commercial value of the farm 
income. 

The producer's relation to the grain market in tlie distinctively spring-wheat, 
sections of the North west is often critical in times of low prices. Here the system 
of farming is apparently less developed than elsewhere in the direction of self- 
sufficiency. The wheat farmer can not use his wheat crop on the farm as readily 
as the corn-growing farmer can in stock feeding. 

There have been times when hogs were grown on wheat in the Northwest when 
the market price would not pay toeell it, but that has been exceptional. We have 
to do with general conditions. These conditions for the time being are favorable, 
and will remain so while the price of wheat holds its present high level. But as 
soon as Argentine, Australia, and India together have a favorable wheat yield, 
then we shall again see weakness in the commercial situation of wheat-growing 
agriculture. This weakness is inherent in the system, and its relation to the mar¬ 
ket inevitably brings to light its lack of resisting power in a prolonged period of 
low prices. 

Tlie policy of prevention by adjustment of flour manufacturing as a local indus¬ 
try to wheat growing is in line with the historical development of the milling 
industry itself. On this question a recent inquiry says: 4 

"The development of the milling industry has consisted largely in a movement 
from the East to the West, or, in other words, in a movement toward the wheat 
fields. This development has lieen natural in so far as the general tendency is to 
transport the finished product rather than the raw material. The rates on flour 
and on wheat, per hnndreil pounds, have been about the same, hut the value of the 
flour transported has been greater than that of a similar quantity of the wheat 
from which it was made. 

“ The statistics of annual export prices for the last 25 years show that, at the 
city of export, the price of a barrel of flour averaged five and one-fourth times tho 
price of a bushel of wheat, while the bulk of the flour was only three and one-third 
times as great. The greater value of the finished product thus made it c.ieaper 
to transport it than to transport the raw material from which it was made. 

“On the other hand.it is stated by many that the eastern mills have the advan¬ 
tage in the matter of freight rates, owing to the fact that not only the flour but 
the bran and other by-products must be transported from the western mills, and 
that in the East, a better local market exists for these by-products and insures a 
fixed source of income and a consequent advantage in the production of flour." 


1 Transactions of the California State Agricultural Society, 11)00, |> y. 
“Grain Trade of the United States, January, 1800. 
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V:—DISTRIBUTIVE MOVEMENTS TO THE SEABOARD. 


!. THE GREAT LAKES AS GRAIN DISTRIBUTORS. 

The distributive organization of the northern portion of the United States 
between tho East and the West is, as has already been pointed out, largely con¬ 
trolled by these lakes. In the transportation of agricultural products, both raw 
and manufactured, this is eminently the ease. The eastern end of this group of 
commercial waterways reaches to within about 400 miles of the seaboard. The 
northwestern end, at Duluth, extends out into the very heart of the spring-wheat 
section of theconntry, and the southeruend, at Chicago, reaches down into the heart 
of the great com belt. Between Chicago or Duluth and Oswego lie a thousand 
miles of water, connecting tho greatest consuming with tho greatest produc¬ 
ing section of farm products. These lake routes, plus the Erie Canal on the 
American side and the St. Lawrence River and its canals on the Canadian side, 
are the controlling factors, not only in determining tho volume of movement in 
the North from West to East, but also the rate per unit at which that volume 
shall be distributed l>etween producer and consumer. 

Eastbound lake commerce in agricultural products has centered at Buffalo so 
generally that the facts for this port in connection with the points of origin will 
fairly represent this movement m farm products. Of these products, of course 
grain is the principal article of transport. For the season of IfWt tho following 
table shows the receipts of grain, including flaxseed, and flour reduced to its 
equivalent in wheat. The movement is for the season of lake navigation only, a 
period of less than 8 months, or 21, r > days, from 15 Western ]Hjints of shipment: 


Port of shipment of llir Buffalo ijrnm nveiptx. 
[From KufTiiloMerchant*’ Exchange.] 


Chicago. 

Duluth iiimI Supe¬ 
rior. 

Milwaukee. 

Toledo.. 

Fort William. 

Washburn. 

Greenbay. 

Gladstone. 

Manitowoc. 

Cleveland. 

Detroit. 

Port Colliorn. 

Port Huron. 

ShelKiygan. 


Wheat. 


Uwthch. ; liiixhelx. 
23, 083, 439 A 1,792,171 

42,1)37,307 ! 3,003,800 
1,1)43,501) 5,535,937 

10,203,(XX) | J,932,511 

4,204,504 :. 

75,003 j 
320,000 
111, (XX) 

301,000 | 

90,000 I 
1,284,500 I 
21,924 i. 

01,000 


1,001,885 

25,000 

215,000 

188,000 

1,117,709 

78,000 


I 


I til fill fix. 
23,209,039 

4,597,500 

7,838,711 

30,000 


2.511.200 
1,717,(XX) 
2,947,383 

2.549.200 


Harley. 


Huxhdx. 
2,579,557 


2,423,014 

3,205,057 


1,080,052 

971,499 

143,778 

920,575 


50,(XX) 
50,000 j.. 


Uye 


! 


liwhdx. 

2,198,793 

1,033,400 

982,426 

78,000 


619, (XX) 
320, (KX) 
228,724 
591,350 


iSmlulx. 

1,711.389 


4,100,330 
15, ilUO 


732 

12,329 


101,000 I 


0,821,093 | 5,840,770 


Total for 1898. j 83,872,837 i 07,950,073 j 45,501,233 111,391,332 | , ... 

Flour for year 1898,10,371,653 barrels, reduced to bushels, equals. 

Grand total for season.I 273,242,210 


Total. 



The influence of the lakes has been enhanced by the shifting of the area of 
wheat cultivation. This lias evidently widened the market for American wheat 
by reducing the cost of transportation, and therefore the cost to the consumer in 
domestic and foreign centers of consumption. Mr. G. G. Tunnell'H report on lake 
commerce indicates the main factors as follows: 

“ Tho striking fact in the history of wheat growing in the United States during 
the past 30 years has been the westward and northward movement of the surplus 
wheat-producing areas. At the beginning of the period under consideration New 
York and Pennsylvania held prominent places among the wheat-producing States, 
and the great wheat-raising States were for the most part on the southern shores 
of the chain of Great Lakes. By the middle of the eighties all this was changed 
and a large proportion of the surplus wheat grown in the United States was har¬ 
vested in the far northwest, the Dakotas and Minnesota being the principal wheat- 
powing States. The last column of the foregoing table discloses the present 
importance of these States, two of which produced no surplus wheat until the 
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middle of the period under examination. Tho westward and northward movo 
ment of the wheat-raising areas has had a very decisive influence in the selection 
of the agencies employed in the movement eastward of the grain produced. When 
the grain to be shipped was raised in Ohio and Indiana, and in the southern por¬ 
tions of Michigan and Illinois, it was almost sure to go by rail, for in nearly all 
cases shipment by water would involve a short rail haul to the lakes, with its high 
local rates, and in some cases after the grain reached "the lake it would be omy 
slightly advanced in its eastward journey by lake shipment. 

******* 

“ From theso points the railroads possess a decided advantage over the lake car¬ 
riers in the point of distance, for the latter must round the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, while the former run directly across ooiftitry to their destination. 
From Chicago to Buffalo by lake is 88!) miles, while tho distance from Chicago to 
New York City .by the shortest rail routo is but 912 miles. 

“ From Buffalo to Now York City by the shortest rail route is 410 miles. It 
appears thus that every mile covered in the passage to Buffalo by lake results in 
an effective eastward movement of 0.504 mile. By the westward and northward 
movement of the surplus wheat-producing regions the situation has been wholly 
changed. The districts which formerly produced the surplus that was almost 
certain to go by rail now grow but little,if any, more wheat than will satisfy their 
own necessities, but the location of the new wheat-growing areas is the important 
factor. These districts are located directly west of Lake Superior. 

“As a result of this northward and westward movement of the wheat fields tho 
railroads have lost the advantage in point of distance which they formerly pos¬ 
sessed. By tho shifting of the wheat-growing districts the lake carriers have been 
placed upon terms of substantial equality with railroads. In shipping by lake 
from Chicago it was found that every mile traversed in tho passage to Buffalo 
resulted from the head of Lake Superior is not accompanied by this wasteful 
expenditure of energy. Every mile the grain is moved results in its being prac¬ 
tically 1 mile nearer one of our great exporting ports. 

* * * * * * * 

“ The shifting of the surplus wheat-producing districts has been accompanied 
by a corresponding movement of the great milling centers. From 1878 Minne¬ 
apolis has, with but few interruptions, steadily increased her output of flour, 
reaching tho enormous total of 12,874,890 barrels in 1896. At the head of Lake 
Superior, in the cities of Duluth and West Superior, there has recently sprung up 
another important milling center. 

“As the milling industiy has in a large measure followed the wheat-growing 
region westward and northward, it follows that the lakes are now in a more 
favorable position for competing for tho flour truffle than formerly. * * * 

“ We find in the case of flour, as in the case of wheat, that tho shifting of the 
places of production has put the water carriers in a more favorable position to 
meet the competition of the railroads. The lake carriers are no longer handi¬ 
capped by an excessively circuitous route.” 1 

2. WHY NEW YORK HAS LOST GRAIN TRADE PRESTIGE. 

The much discussed question of the status of Now York as a grain-exporting 
point may be summed up in two propositions. In the first place the unduly strong 
desire of the leading trunk line to conceal the weakness of its own position and 
its unwillingness to abandon its antiquated methods as a competitive carrier of 
grain to the seaboard have led it to pursue a policy for over 15 years of “ peace at 
any price’’with competitors north and south of New York, competitors, too, 
which have been all tne while improving their methods for handling grain more 
economically at the seaboard. The history of the policy thus adhered to is simply 
as follows: 

The direct transfer of grain from cars to vessels or from cars through elevators 
to vessels alongside of the docks was abandoned after having been successfully in 
operation from 1876 to 1882. The older and more expensive method of handling 
grain by lighterage was reverted to at New York. In accordance with an agree¬ 
ment among the trunk lines New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimoi-e, prior to 
1882, imposed an elevator charge of 1 cent a bushel for transferring grain to ves¬ 
sels. At the time about one-third of the New York receipts was loaded directly 
from elevator to ship free of charge; tho other two-thirds were subject to lighter¬ 
age charge of 1 cent per bushel at New York. > The facilities at New York were 
such as to make it impossible to load all grain on ships without lighterage. In 

1 Statistics of Lake Commerce, pp. 41-15. 
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the spring of 1882 Philadelphia and Baltimore, where all grain could lie loaded 
directly from the docks on tho ships, refused to continue this charge of 1 cent a 
bushel unless it were enforced upon all grain transferred at New York. The 
New York Central and the Erie roads were therefore put in a position of either 
abandoning their elevators and lightering at their own expense all their grain to 
vessels or of imposing a charge on vessels which would tend to drive them awav 
from New York. For the sake of harmony the direct elevation into vessels was 
abandoned for the lighterage system of transfer and the charge of 1 cent main¬ 
tained. Shortly afterwards the policy of relieving grain at seaboard points from 
all charges for transfer from car to ship liegan on the Gulf and the South Atlantic 
ports. Boston on tho north followed the same policy as tho newer ports to the 
south. In spite of the recommendatfon of tho New York Railroad Commission 
the charge of 1 cent per bushel at New York was not abolished. Tho lighterage 
business has fallen into the control of a singlo elevating company which imposes 
a charge ol' 3 cents per 100 pounds for a service that on the basis of similar services 
elsewhere seems not worth more than a half a cent per bushel. 1 

On the effects of this policy upon distributive interests the opinion of the Com¬ 
mission in 1883 holds good to-day, in view of the fact that the terminal facilities 
of New York for handling grain have made almost no progress during the past, 
20 years; “ The abandonment of an improved and more economical method and 
a return to primitive and more expensive handling is a step backward and is not 
right. For an economy in service, devised and maintained at great expense an 
onerous toll upon commerce is reimposed at actual increased cost to both railroad 
and shippers. All obstacle removed from a great channel of commerce by means 
of vast outlays is sought and restored to its place. The wise policy of cheapening 
terminal facilities is abandoned and an unnecessary and useless toll islovied. 

“ Tlio shipper is injured because this charge imposes upon him the loss arising 
from increased handling and elevator charges from tho lighter, and also deprives 
him of the use of cheaper and better facilities. Were the railroads, on the other 
hand, benefited, a serious question might arise; hut such is conceded not to bo 
the case. The railroads, in order to complete their contracts, have to pay for 
lighterage service from their earnings. Ultimately those whom the roads serve 
are charged with this amount. This arises from the fact that to tho extent that 
the roads are entitled to have this amount made good to them the public upon 
other business will have to pay increased charges.” 

The second cause of New York's loss of grain traffic is not local, but general. 
The Erie Canal has stood still, while all other means of transportation have pro¬ 
gressed and improved. The whole mechanism is too disjointed and individual to 
affect economies in its methods. The boats in use do not carry enough, their 
time of arrival is uncertain, the boatmen do not seem to work harmoniously 
with consignees, and tho system of unloading and disposing of the grain at New 
York is not by any moans reduced to tho automatic methods which railroads 
have developed in their relations with their patrons. 

There are remoter causes than these for New York's loss of traffic on grain as 
has already been intimated. Tho loss of grain trade to Montreal from Buffalo is 
only a symptom of the loss of trade from the lakes to the railroads in Canada and 
the United States. 

We need not look for radical change in the near future. As the grain States 
around the lakes consume increasing proportions of their product the States 
lying farther into the interior and the Northwest will constitute the chief sur¬ 
plus States, and these are more likely to seek the Gulf and the Pacific ports as 
their outlets than by way of the East. 

On the outlook for the grain movement southward from the interior the views 
of President Stuyvesant Fish are here in iwiint. The natural advantages of a 
descending grade for loaded trains, even with the return trips being made by 
empty cars for the greater part, is a highly favorable factor m the southward 
movement of grain. But there is another factor of freer competition among the 
south-bound railroads than tho eastern trunk lines openly allow—a competition 
which has at times reduced rates from Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri to the 
Gulf to a figure as low as the rate from these States to Chicago. 

3. INFLUENCE OF THE GULF MOVEMENT OF GRAIN. 

Within very recent years the winter-wheat center has shifted southwestward 
toward the ports on the Gulf of Mexico and away from tho lake ports. The 
eastward movement of grain by rail is influenced on the one hand by the Erie 
Canal and the Canadian system of waterways to the sea from the lakes. On the 

____ • 

1 Report New York State Commerce Commission, pp. 100-101. 
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other hand, the trunk-line grain traffic is influenced by the water rates down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans and thence to the Atlantic ports or to Europe by sea. 
Water competition is therefore the first factor that determines the charges on the 
distribution of grain to the consuming centers in the East. The limits set by the 
cost of carriage by lake and canal on the north and by river and ocean carriage 
on the south oblige the railroads to keep their rates down to something like the 
rates by water. Formerly, when the season of navigation closed on the Erie Canal 
the rail rates rose, and fell again with the opening of the season. Water compe¬ 
tition through the Gulf ports, coupled with the railway competition reaching the 
Gulf, has robljpd the trunk lines of even this advantage. Prior to the opening of 
the Gulf ports in 1889 the corn rate on Eastern trunk lines was advanced to 25 
cents upon the close of navigation. Withifi the last 5 years the southward com¬ 
petition has become so effective as to prevent this advance entirely. The result 
of Gulf competition has therefore led to a lower rate and also to a more regular 
rate throughout-tho entire year. Both of these results are desirable within limits. 
Water competition tends to determine the normal rate; it regulates rates rather 
than sets limits to the force of competition among carriers of grain. 

COMPETITION AMONG KAILROADS. 

Let ns now examine this situation as it exists among the railroads, because by 
competition among themselves they have done more than the water routes to 
force down the cost of carrying grain to the seaboard. 

On the Atlantic seaboard there are five ports connected by railway lines with 
the primary grain markets of the interior, either by rail or by water and rail 
routes. The shortest rail line had formerly been regarded as in the best position 
to get this traffic from the eastern lake ports to the seaports. This favored car¬ 
rier was the New York Central; and New York City, by virtue of the Erie Canal, 
was regarded as naturally entitled to the lion's share of the grain traffic to the 
East and for export. While this position was conceded by other carriers, it was 
not accepted as the end of the matter. Other roads, naturally less favored, found 
in reckless competition a means of wresting concessions from the Central in the 
form of a differential. This differential was an attempt to equalize the opportu¬ 
nities for getting eastward traffic among the trunk lines, by maintaining lower 
rates for the less-favored roads in proportion to the disadvantage of extra rail 
distance above that of the Central. The differentials granted at first to Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore covered disadvantages in exportation also from these 
ports. Later, this differential was extended to Newport News, as a means of set¬ 
ting limits to the competitive struggle for a division of traffic among the trunk 
lines concerned. This arrangement, as a working basis among competing grain 
lines began in 1870, and has not sineo been successfully atacked in principle,' 
though there have been reductions in the amount of the differential. 1 But such 
reduction in the amount of the differential has been due rather to the equaliza¬ 
tion of the export facilities of tho different lines than to unsoundness of the prin¬ 
ciple of partition of the grain traffic as a working means of avoiding cut-throat 
competition. 

THE COMPETITION OF SEAPORTS. 

This is the third element in determining the transportation charges on farm 
products destined for foreign markets. The progress made in the development 
of export facilities among some of the competing ports and the absence of such 
progress, or the positive retrogression of others, goes far to explain the more 
recent changes in the relative importance of the competing seaports. 

4. CANADIAN COMPETITION WITH AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

Having examined into tho economic consequences of this assumed ascendency 
of the railway grain carriers, let us see whether the trunk line situation and the 
Southern rail movement, in their relations to water carriage, have really the ele¬ 
ments of permanency in their organization. The following considerations of fact 


'The Report of tho Now York Commerce Commission (1900, p, 41) takes a different view of tho dif¬ 
ferential as a regulative of free competition. "The imposition of the differential is a recognition,” 
it concludes, "of the fact that freedom of competition would inuro to tho benefit of New York,” 
This view forgets lhat the first business of a railroad Is to cam regular dividends on invested capital, 
and that the question of increasing the road's Herviceableness to the noninvesting portion of the 
community is subordinate to considerations of certainty In fheetlng its financial obligations. 
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are calculated to discount the idea that railroads are in a position of permanent 
control of the seaboard movement of pain: 

(1) It is a fact admitted by successful and economically managod trunk lines 
that the rate at which grain is being carried from Buffalo to New York for the 
past several years is too low to be worth making any further reductions for its 
control. The testimony of pain exporters from Chicago indicates that the East¬ 
ern trunk lines have reached the rock bottom of reductions. 1 About 1«05 the 
competition of Gulf and Canadian lines began to make it impossible for exporters 
to ship by way of New York. “All of us went to New York and begged the 
trunk lines east of Buffalo to reduce, thoir charges or do something to help us 
from losing all that business to the Gulf. * * * We begged them and told 
them it was going, and asked them if they couldn't possibly do something to reduce 
their rates oast of Buffalo, so that wo could use the wuter transportation. The 
officials of the Eastern roads stated that the grain business did not pay them much 
and they would practically prefer to ignore it. * * * In the meantime Mont¬ 
real came to our rescue, and, as far as Chicago is concerned, we now don’t care 
much what New York does do. ! ' ! 

(3) It is further an accepted fact that tho grain movement tends constantly to 
reach the seaboard by the shortest all-rail route available for that purpose. This 
fact is a matter of history. Consequently one hope of future reduction in cost of 
carriage eastward depends on substituting water distance for rail distance wher¬ 
ever practicable. This has been done by Canada by improving St. Lawrence trans¬ 
portation. This can bo done by the widening and deepening of the Erie Canal, 
by which wheat may bo carried from Buffalo to New York for a cent a bushel. 
This would reduce tho rail distance to the distance from tho wheat fields to the 
primary markets on tho Western lakes. This is substantially what Canada has 
done. The rail distance may also bo reduced by constructing a ship canal round 
the Niagara Falls on the American side, and thus reducing by 150 to 300 miles 
the rail distance from lakes to seaboard. 3 

The facts appear to bo about as follows on the present portion of traffic in grain 
going eastward through the Atlantic ports, both American anil Canadian. 

The grain receipts at all Atlantic ports for tho past 0 years is expressed in per¬ 
centages of bushels. 


Ports. 


New York City (rail).. 
New York City (canal) 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Portland. 

Montreal (river). 

Montreal (rail). 

Norfolk. 

Newport News. 


1 H',17. 

J liSUH. 

1899. 

3G.1 

:«» 

30 

G 

4.9 i 

■1.8 

9.6 

10.7 1 

I2.fi 

10.8 

12 ! 

12.8 

18.1 

17.8 

17 

1.7 

0.6 

0.5 

2.4 

3.1 

2.2 

5.7 

6.9 

fi 

8.4 

2.3 

1.7 

5.9 

5.8 

fi. 4 


It will Ixi observed that those proportions show but little variation for 3 years, 
and none whatever for the past 3 years. Another important fact shown is that 
Baltimore has had a depreciation, which evidently was due to the increase at 
Philadelphia, thatxgain being attributed to the improved and enlarged facilities 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio at that port, while Newport News, 
which has been held upas a damaging competitor of New York, does not appear 
,jto have had any such enormous growth as it has been accredited by common 
report. Much has been heard also of the great diversion to Montreal of export 
grain, but the foregoing figures do not show it. 

The growth of Canadian competition has no injury in store as a carrier for the 
American producer nor for the European consumer. The St. Lawrence chain 
of canals gives 14 feet of water from Port Colbome, on Lake Erie, to Montreal. 
Great results are expected, involving from the lake region a large diversion of 
business which lias heretofore sought the seaboard by American routes. The 
reason for this expectation is that the water route this way will be shorter, quicker, 
and perhaps cheaper than by the Erie Canal. 


testimony of President S. K. Callaway, Industrial Commission: Transportation, pp. 2A 23:1. 
testimony oi George E. Marry,of I’. 1>! Armour A Co.,p. IB, New York State commerce commission. 
3 President T. I*. Fowler, of the New York, Ontario and Western Railway Company, in New York 
Times. 
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With 14 feet of water to tho Great Lakes and 27 feet to Quebec, the port is better 
equipped than ever before for ocean business. Government improvements are 
under way in the harbor and in the channel. They will result in the expenditure 
of $10,000,000 in the harbor and $0,000,000 in the channel, providing the east end 
of the harbor with new docks and the channel to Quebec with 00 feet of water. 
The local harbor commissioners have arranged for piers of concrete, and hope 
that within 2 years the entire water front may be so supplied. This will do away 
with tho antiquated wooden piers which the spring floods always submerge and 
from which sheds and other structures must always be removed in seasons of 
high water. 

The consequence of this development will t bo that tho American seaports on the 
Atlantic will bo forced to get rid of their antiquated lqpthods of handling grain 
somewhat quicker than they would have done had Canada not entered the dis¬ 
tributing field for European export. 

r». WHAT DETERMINES THE COURSE OF TRAFFIC. 

In general tho stream of commerco seeks the outlot of least resistance. Histor 
ical forces have much to do, however, in changing the course of the commercial 
movement. After much effort the political obstacles which stood in the way of 
free navigation of the Mississippi River wero removed and that highway became 
the natural outlet for the surplus farm products of the vast interior plains. But 
the war between the States closed that outlet and the main movement thence¬ 
forth sought egress by way of the lakes and the Eastern trunk lines to the sea. 

Among these competing trunk lines natural advantage of grades has long 
sufficed to give to the most favored lines in this respect the upper hand in the 
grain traffic. But gradually even this great advantage was offset by improve¬ 
ments in facilities for handling grain more and more economically. Thus has 
corno to pass the more recent ascendency of Boston, Baltimore, Newport News, 
and New Orleans as grain-receiving ports. Of course the shifting of the winter 
wheat area southwest ward has brought the Gulf ports nearer and put the North¬ 
ern Atlantic ports farther than ever from tho wheat fields of the interior. But. 
apart from this, the course of traffic seeks the line of greatest commercial 
economy rather than that of the least physical resistance. 

The diversion of grain traffic from Buffalo to Montreal is an illustration of this 
same principle that economic foresight rather than the advantages of nature 
determines the course of traffic. Tlni failure to provide improved facilities for 
canal and river traffic in the United States generally has put the railroads in 
command of the grain-carrying situation. Even flour from Minneapolis has 
begun to move south and east to the seaboard by all-rail routes, even leaving 
out the lakes entirely with all their natural prestige. 

One cause of this is no doubt to be found in the unusually high lake rates 
during the past year or two by which the grain and flour trade has to some 
extent been diverted to Canada from Buffalo, to tho railroads from tho lakes, 
and to the Southern railroads from the Eastern trunk lines. This condition may 
have come to stay. One thing is sure, at any rate: no j>ort or party to commercial 
movement can be sure of controlling oven a customary portion of traffic without 
adjusting itself to new requirements. This is the situation at Buffalo now. Its 
bearing on the grain traffic is evident from the following official statement for 
1899: 1 

“ The past vear has shown a marked falling off in the receipts of grain at this 
port. ThiH falling off was due principally to two causes, both temporary in char¬ 
acter. One of these was the prolonged labor difficulties on the docks last spring, 
which kcptvessels away from this port on account of the fear of delayin unload- , 
ing their cargoes here. The second, and more important cause, was the very high 
freight rates prevailing on the lakes during the season of 1899. The great activity 
in the iron and steel trade produced a very large movement of ore on the lakes, 
and ore shippers chartered vessels at very high prices to move their ore. Grain 
shippers, to obtain vessels, were obliged to meet those prices, and the rate of 
freight on grain was therefore much higher than in recent years. This brought 
the railroads into tho field as grain carriers, since owing to the high freight rates, 
they were able to compete with the lake ronte during the year 1899, although 
while the low freight rates of previous years prevailed they had been unable to 
meet lake competition. A large amount of grain was therefore diverted from the 
lake route to all rail route from the West to tho East. It is not at all improbable 
that equally high freight rates will prevail on thg lakes during the season of 1900, 
as the great activity In the iron and steel business continues and the iron-ore 


1 Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, 1899, pp. 60,61. 
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shippers expect to move about two million more tons of ore in 1000 than in 181)9. 
The railroads are therefore likely to he an important factor in grain transporta¬ 
tion during tlio coming year, and the lake receipts are not likely to reach the 
high totals of 1898. The completion of tho Canadian canals and the project of 
the Conners syndicate to divert a material portion of the grain trade to the St. 
Lawrence route have been matter’s of great interest to the grain trade hero and 
to the elevators and other interests connected with the grain trade. The St. 
Lawrence schomo has, however, done more than anything else to develop public 
sentiment in the city of New York and city of Buffalo for Erie Canal improve¬ 
ment, and if the result iB an adequate improvement of the Erie Canal, such as 
that outlined by the canal advisory commission, it may be decidedly beneficial to 
the city.” 


VI— EXPENSES OF INTERIOR AND FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION. 

1. COST OF MARKETING CORN IN INTERIOR TOWNS. 

The movement of cereals from the centers of the visible supply to interior 
centers of consumption constitutes the principal feature in the distribution of the 
surplus crops of the West. We consume far more than we export of the portion 
that passes out. of the farmers'hands. Corn and oats are representative cereals 
in this movement. The main directions are eastward and southward from tiie 
great primary markets. We have made a calculation of the cost, based on value 
to consumers, at Hartford, Conn., as the place of consumption, for which freight, 
rates could be ascertained. This rate was quite constant for tho entire year of 
1898, so that it represents the established conditions under which distribution 
was accomplished. 

In attempting to assign to the different agencies of distribution their proper 
share wo have first to obtain the prices to consumers at the different points 
selected. These were given us by the secretariesof the respective boards of trade 
of these cities for the date in question. Where a maximum and a minimum price 
lias been given anil tho difference amounted to only a few cents, the maximum 
lias been taken as the price which the consumer paid and lias been made the basis 
of the calculation. The next step was to find the average farm price in Illinois 
at this date. This figure is given in the Yearbook of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. If Illinois can be taken as a representative com State, with tlie advan¬ 
tage of a good terminal market near at hand, and if the farm price given by the 
Department of Agriculture fairly represents the level of value of the product to 
the farmer at the railway point of origin, then the difference between tlie actual 
price paid by the consumer and the price received by the producer should, approxi¬ 
mately at any rate, represent tho gross expenses of distribution between producer 
and consumer. Now, one of these items is fixed, namely, freight from Chicago 
to tlie place of consumption. All the rest of the distributing expenses must be 
calculated. These expenses are divisible into two other heads, namely, tho cost 
of getting the surplus com from the farm to the terminal market at Chicago. 
This we call tho cost of concentration. The other share of the expenses is com¬ 
mission, but both of those shares must come out of the difference left after the 
freight is deducted from the excess of consumer’s cost over the farm price. 

In the calculation the consumer’s cost of No. 2 Western com at Hartford. Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1898, is divided among tlie different participants who share in tlie distribu¬ 
tion and followed by a statement of the proportion or percentage that goes to the 
farmer, to the transporter, and to the trader on the basis of a given cost to the 
consumer. 


Distribution of consumer’* cost of No.Western com at Hartford , Connecticut , 
December l, 1898. 


Cents 


Price paid by consumer.-.... . 62 

Farm price of corn in Illinois. 35 


Difference available for apportionment among agencies of distribution 37 
This sum for apportionment is divisible into three shares: 

(1) Cost of concentration at Chicago (difference between farm price and 

Chicago price).. 9.25 

(2) Freight, Chicago to Hartford.. 10.92 

(8) Balance for commercial services in distribution. 6.83 

• _______ 

Total distributive expenses. 27.00 
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Consumer's cost is apportioned as follows: Per cent. 

Total consumer’s cost (52 cents). . . . 100 

(1) Transportation charges: Percent. 

(a) Prom farm to Chicago (0.25 cents)... 17.8 

((>) From Chicago to Hartford (10.92 cents)... 21.0 

* -- 38.8 

(2) To commercial charges (6.83 cents)... 13.2 

(3) To average farm price (25 cents) .. .... 48 

Total ..... ..... ... _100 


These figures show ( 1 ) that among the expenses of distribution the railway 
charges are about three times the commercial charged! ( 2 ) that the expenses of 
distribution east from Chicago are higher than those of bringing the corn to 
Chicago from tie: farm for about equal distances, and (3) that the farther away 
from the producer the corn goes for consumption the smaller the proportion of 
consumer a cost that goes to the producer. 

Data have been gathered from a few consuming markets on the expenses of dis¬ 
tributing grain. Special inquiries made at Cincinnati. Ohio, Denver, Colo., 
Atlanta, (la., and Washington, D. C., all of which are cities where consumption 
of cereal supplies is more or less important. The facts relate only to supplies of 
oats and corn. 


/'r/ccs and expenses of interior marketing at certain cities. 


Dalu of nail'. 

Kind ami grade of 
produet. 

u 

I. 

u a 
2-° 
a 

5 

g 

Producer received per 
bushel. 

c S a 

£ o . 

pn 

y. s 

s 

t 

•s'S’C c 
p. 2£§ 
«'3 Am 

O 

Percentage of consum¬ 
er’s price to distrib¬ 
utors. 

Percentage of consum¬ 
er’s price to producers. 

Remarks 

May, 18,1900. 

Corn, No. 2 mixed_ 

SO. m 

'10.35 

$0.00 J 

15.7 

81.3 

Cincinnati. 

Dor. 1,1899... 

.do. 

.m 

.25* 

.oo» 

20.5 


Do. 

May 18 ,1900.. 

Oats, No.2 mixed. 

.27* 

.21 

. 0C.J 

23.0 

70. 1 

Do. 


.do. 





73.5 


July 1,1899 .. 

Oats. 

a 1.20 

a..so 

a. 40 

a 33* 

Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 1,1900... 

.do. 

a 1.10 

a . sr» 



77 

Do. 

May 1,1900... 

.do. 

al.lft 

a. sr» 

a. 30 

a 20 

74 

Do. 

Aug. 1,1899 .. 

.do. 

. 10 

.32 

.08 

20 

80 

Washington, D 

Jan. 1,1900... 

.do. 

.so 

.10 

.10 

20 

80 

Do. 


.do. 







1899-1900. 

Corn. 

.00 

.30 

.30 

50 

50 

Do.' 

Nov.. 1899.... 

.do. 


ftl.75 




Washington, D. 

July, 1899, to/ 

.do. 

.30 

.20 

.10 

27.8 

72.2 

July, 1900. \ 

Oats. 

.35 

.25 

.10 

28.6 

71.4 



a Per 100 [xiunds. 



b Per barrel. 



2. INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN ON DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION. 

The competition of Gulf ports has resulted in promoting another tendoncy, that 
of charging a lower rate to the Atlantic seaboard on grain and (lour when destined 
for export than when destined for domestic consumption. The Chicago-New 
York rate is the basis of all ether Eastern rates. The competition of grain going 
abroad by way of New York with grain going by Gulf ports is at times so keen 
that the railroads either have to charge less on export and more on domestic grain 
or stop exporting altogether. In that ease the Eastern center of consumption is 
charged a local rate which is relatively higher, and the export grain is charged a 
through rate which is relatively lower. It is the same principle as that of charg¬ 
ing a high local rate from farm to primary market and a low through rate by way 
of the primary market to the seaboard. 

This practice has been complained of on the part of milling interests, of ship¬ 
ping interests, and of producers, on the ground that domestic industries and 
trade, which it has been the settled policy of tlie nation to favor, are by this dis¬ 
crimination, discouraged to the advantage of foreign industries. There is great 
force in this criticism, provided the practice of charging a lower rate for foreign 
than for domestic shipments to the seaboard is made part of a permanent policy. 
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If, on the other hand, there is an excess of surplus wheat in the United States at 
the same time that there is to be an unusually heavy export of wheat from our 
competitors from the Southern Hemisphere, then a question of a few cents, more 
or less, on the whole cost of moving, may decide whether or not that wheat shall 
move at all. If it does not move in time to anticipate the arrivals of Argentine 
wheat, for example, it will greatly depress prices at home both of the present 
reserve and the future supply. 

Another far-reaching effect of the export trade upon the expenses of distri¬ 
bution at home is seen in the reduction in terminal expenses, which are common 
to both foreign and domestic distribution. This relation has been so well defined 
by the Thurman arbitration commission on trunk-line rates that we quote it here: 

“The prices of the leading American products, in the carriage of which the 
railroads compete most actively, are fixed in European markets. These products 
should net to the producer in the American market the foreign price, less reason¬ 
able charges for transportation and handling; and he is interested in having the 
trade open to the competition of as many buyers qnd the transportation to that of 
as many earners as possible. Of the Atlantic cities which compete for this trade 
Baltimore and Philadelphia are nearest to the producer, but New York and 
Boston are nearest to the foreign market. Much is shipped to each of these cities 
for home consumption, but the major part of all that they receive is destined to a 
foreign market. Some of it passes from Western townson through bills of lading 
to foreign ports, but the most of it is consigned to the merchants of the Atlantic 
cities and is reshipped by them. Except at Boston it has been found impracti¬ 
cable to distinguish between that intended for home consumption and that for 
foreign shipment; and. therefore, no discrimination in freight charge is attempted, 
but iul is charged as if destined to a foreign market. But when ho treated the 
Atlantic cities become merely so many points on so many through routes between 
the interior of the country and the European ports, and the charge on shipments 
must regard the whole lines and not parts of them merely. On these several 
through lines, competing for the same business between the same American towns 
and the foreign ports, the whole charges, if the routes are equally favorable, must 
be substantially the same, or the one giving the best rates would obtain the 
business. The question of ocean rates must, therefore, have an important hearing 
on the inland rates. 

“Attempts by agreement or otherwise to counteract this law of competition 
would be of little avail and of no avail whatever for any great length of time. 
All the leading articles of Eastern-hound freight would.be affected by this prin¬ 
ciple, and this would he so large a proportion of the whole as to govern the charges 
on all.”' 

The volume of our foreign trade is steadily growing; consequently “the influ¬ 
ence of the foreign market upon the internal grain trade of the United States is 
becoming constantly greater. While the domestic consumption is rapidly increas¬ 
ing, it is not growing at as rapidarate as the foreign demand. From.1867 to 1872 
the United States exported annually 35,500,000 bushels of wheat; from 1873 to 
1878, 73.400.000 bushels annually; from 1879 to 1883,157,800,000 bushels annually. 
After this period there was a decrease in the quantity exported, the exports 
amounting to only 122,400,00(1 bushels from 1884 to 1888, and 144,400,000 bushels 
from 1889 to 1893; but during the last half decade (1894 to 1898) the export 
reached the annual total of 159,000.000 bushels of wheat. During these six 
periods the export of wheat was 15.53,24.59,34.91,27.74, 28.86, and 34.96 per cent, 
respectively, of the total production, the proportion for these half-decennial 
periods varying between less than a sixth to over a third of the total crop.”’ 

ORIENTAL OUTLETS FOR OUR SURPLUS CEREALS. 

Recently the surplus grain of the Northwest and Pacific Coast States has found 
a newly opening market in the Orient. Most of the cereals shipped from Pacific, 
ports, however, still go to Europe. 

About half of the wheat flour shipped from San Francisco goes to the oriental 
countries of China, Japan, and the East Indies, and the greater portion of wheat 
and barley still goes to the United Kingdom. 

Those who rely on rice-eating peoples, or peoples consuming cheaper grains 
than wheat, for a future enlargement of onr wheat market, especially in the 
oriental countries, may well ponder the following facts and conditions; 

“The fact that even in these famine times wheat is exported has also been 
misunderstood, and the government of India has lieen blamed for allowing it. 


1 New York Commerce Commission, pp. 44, 45, is. 
-January Summary of Commerce and Finance, p. r.iyn. 

16(!a—01-9 
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The explanation, however, is a simple one. Wheat in India is a luxury as com¬ 
pared with the cheaper grains used by the people. The good price obtained by 
exporting wheat gives the farmers more money, and hence the possibility of a 
larger supply of the oheajier grains by importation. To forbid the natural laws 
of trade to work would be adding to the distress of the country, and only igno¬ 
rance of India's economic conditions makes the demand for government interfer¬ 
ence. The wheat that goes out of the famine area brings in a larger quantity of 
cheaper graiu better suited to the means of the people in their impoverished 
condition.” 

A more optimistic view of this market is presented from the side of tho Japanese 
and Chinese consumers, with whom famines are rarely known and whose pur¬ 
chasing power is apparently much greater than that oS the people of India. On 
this subject says President .1. J. Hill: 

“The. wheat product of the world is about 2.500.000,000 bushels. In this 
country we consume about 51 bushels per capita. The average of the world 
using wheat for bread is about 4i or a little less'than Ii bushels per capita. 
About one-third the population of the world eats wheat for bread and food, and 
about 1,000,1100.000 do not. Now we ought to bo able to reach a great many of 
these 1,000,000,000 whom we do not reach at present. In h small way the people 
of China and Japan have begun to buy our flour. Last year I think what would 
be in the neighborhood of 0 , 000.000 barrels of flour, or what would represent 
12,000,000 bushels of wheat found a market in China and Japan. But there has 
been in the last 12 months difficulty in finding ships to carry but onc-fom-tli, and 
I almost say one-eighth, of what would sell, or what the "Western millers bad 
orders for. A Western miller in Seattle told me that lie could have sold 1,200 
barrels a day if lie could have found room on ships to carry the stuff! to market. 
But lie conld not find room, on the average, for 100 barrels a dav. * * * 

“ I have given the matter a great deal of attention and I know that at the 
present time tile people in the Orient who are using flour can only get enough for 
making pastry, and have not enough to supply the people who want it. Actually 
considering the number of people who are there, it is difficult for ns to compre¬ 
hend the extent to which tlieir wants would carry them or the quantity of food 
they eat. If in place of (he four bushels and a half, which is the average of tlic 
wheat-consuming people of the world, those Chinamen would only take 1 bushel, 
that would only give them about three-quarters of a pound of Hour a week, but 
it would take 400,000,000 bushels of wheat to supply them. 

"I have been asked this question in regard to'Chinamen: ‘How can jicoplo 
working at from 10 to 30 cents a day buy flour? How can they afford to buy 
flour and eat it as food? ’ There are 400.000,000 people. If they should spend per 
capita 1 cent a day. it would take $4,000,000 per day to pay the bill, or nearly 
$1,500,0(10,000 a year, and we could in it find the stuff to supply them. Wo could 
not produce it. We could not. produce enough food to sell to give them equal to 
1 cent per day per capita. Now that is a market that is capable of expansion. 
That market may be expanded. 

“What is necessary to give us the benefit of that Eastern market? I answer 
you, there is nothing necessary except to provide tho means to carry onr products 
to that market at a fair price. Nothing niore.” 1 

There is in this outlet for our surplus wheat the possibility of raising tho level 
of prices to producers. There are those who sec no other outlook for the improve¬ 
ment of farm prices than this oriental demand. But the possibility of competi¬ 
tion from the advent of the Trans-Siberian Railway must not be overlooked. 

8 . COMMERCIAL CHARGES IN FOREIGN WHEAT TRADE. 

Tile items of expense in distribution may be divided into two classes—transpor¬ 
tation and commercial. The latter items include all charges made for buying, 
selliug, mid performing other attendant services of such character in the commer¬ 
cial course of transit from producer to consumer. Knowing what the producer 
and the transporters get, we may without difficulty approximate the share that 
goes to the speculative trader for it s services. 

Tho price of winter wheat from Kansas laid down at tho mill in Liverpool on 
Decemlier, 18!)8, was ill).!) cents per bushel. The average Kansas farm value for 
that year and that date was 50 cents per bushel. We assume that the relation of 
farm prices and foreign prices remained practically constant for the next 3 
weeks, which was actually the case, if Chicago spot 'prices be taken as the crite¬ 
rion of constancy. The difference between the Kansas farm price and the Liver¬ 
pool price is 40.(1 cents. The railway rate from Kansas iioints to Chicago we take 
at 15 cents per bushel, and the rate from Chicago to Liverpool was 20.(1 cents for 

1 Trl-StHte (iniiii ((rowers' Convention, pii.UIO-llU, 
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ho month of December. 181)8. That would leave 5.8 1 ’rnts iht bushel l'or all com- 
aorcial charges of every kind. 

Tabulating the result by items, we have: 

1) Gross cost, to foreign consumer .... . .$0,909 

'll Distributive charges for freight .. .. . .. $0,350 

8 ) Price paid producer. ... . .50 

- . 850 

Balance to commercial agencies . ...... - - . 053 

We may apportion this result as follows:, 

1 ) Consumer’s cost....JO.009, or 100 per cent 

3) Combined expenses of distribution . ..109, or 45 per cent 

») Price paid producer_ .... .....800. or 55 per cent 


The commercial charges alone amount to 5.8 per cent of the value to the con- 
mner. The transportation charges amount to 39.3 per cent of the value to the 
mummer. 

The following quotations give fora series of 19 years. 1880-81 to 1898-99, the 
verage spot price of No. 1 white wheat at San Francisco and the average ocean 
ates in iron wheat ships from San Francisco to the ports of the United Kingdom 
ml northern Europe: 



Average 

Average | j 

Avernge 

Ynir. 

price pur 

rate pur i 5 car. 

price per 


uuntiii. 

i. 

cental. 





197 98. 

1.-172 

7.00 1887-SN. 

1.102 

<90-97. 

1.2(17 

rum 1 ism-n?. 

1.523 

ws w. 




<94-95. 

.875 

15.75 ;; 1884-85. 

1.318 

193-91. 

1.012 

(i. 89 || 1883-81. 

l.(Jt(i 












1. 128 

<89-90. 

1.28(1 

9.31 ! 


A venire 
rale pur 
ton. 


S*. U 

(•- 51 
7.01 
N. Il* 
9. SO 
H.Ort 
11.08 
HI. 81 
18.2., 


Evidently in this case the producer gets hut little less tlmn he did in 1880 - 81 ; 
here is a fall of 20 per cent compared with the price of 1898-99, on the average, 
hit ill freight rates to Europe there lias been a decline of (U per cent. This lower 
ate has probably kept farm prices up by enlarging European consumption through 
educed cost to consumers. 

We may examine this result a little more closely. The ocean rates on cereals 
;>r foreign markets liavo.deolined far move rapidly than the prices of these cereals 
a the past 19 years. The average spot prior of No. l white wheat at San Francisco 
l 1880-81 was $1.42} per cental, or 87.8 cents per lmsliel. The highest average in 
tiis period of 19 years was $1,731 per cental, or $1.04 per bushel (1894-95). This 
lustrates the range of prices. Though prices have shown a tendency to decline, 
et tile decline has been followed by a recovery of nearly all lost ground. 

Now, take the average rates paid for wheat in iron ships for spot engagements 
ree on board for the United Kingdom, Havre, or Antwerp from Sail Francisco 
>r the same wheat and for the corresponding period. The rate per ton in 1880-81 
ms $18.25; ill 1898-99 it was $0.50 per ton. This is a decline of about 04 percent, 
'ut in another way, 19 years ago the transportation of a bushel of wheat from 
an Francisco to Liverpool by water added 55 cents to the cost at San Francisco; 
>day a quicker service is done for 19,1 cents. The fall in this, the principal part 
f the distributive expenses, is equal to (14 per cent, while the price at the primary 
larket on the Pacific coast lias remained practically the same. The producer 
as gained, but the foreign consumer is the chief beneficiary of this reduction 
rom 55 to 194 cents in freight. 

From these facts it is evident that a decreasing proportion of the value at sea- 
oard on the Pacific goes to the distributive agencies. The reason is that capital 
oinpetes more freely upon the seas than anywhere else. It is also evident that the 
roducer gets an increasing proportion of the total value to consumer. If we 
'gard the foreign value of tins as equal to the primary market price plus the sea 
"eight, then in 1880-81 the primary market price was 50 per cent of the foreign 
alne; in 1898-99 it was 70 per cent of the value on board snip at Liverpool, Havre, 
r Antwerp. This measures tlje producer's share of gain from improved facilities 
ml reduced rates of transportation. It is small compared with the part that has 
ou^ to the consumer—so small, indeed, that it is doubtful whether it would cover 
le increased cost of production. 
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4. FARM PRICES, FOREIGN PRICES, AND FREIGHT RATES. 

There is still, or has lately been, a general feeling among producers that the sys¬ 
tem of distribution is so organized and operated as to tax the producer and con¬ 
sumer in the interest of the distributers. The distributing expenses, as previously 
stated, are composed of two classes of charges—the, carrying and the commercial 
charges. We leave out of account the charges for storage or maintenance of 
quality. 

We give below the farm prices of wheat in Illinois for a series of years, as fur¬ 
nished by the Department of Agriculture. The Illinois farm prices of wheat are 
presumably nearer to Chicago prices Rian those of other wheat-growing States. 
We then give the average prices of wheat in England for corresponding years. 
By comparing these two series of prices we get the difference, year by year, 
between the farm value of wheat in Illinois and the consumer's value in England. 
Tills series of differences-in prices we then compare with the freight rates between 
Chicago and Liverpool, in cents per bushel. The result is that while in the earlier 
part of this period of 17 years (1880-1897) the difference between the farm value 
and the foreign value exceeded the freight considerably, in the greater portion of 
the period the contrary is the case. 


('tauparmm of farm prices, foreign prices, anil freight rates per bushel, 1881-1808. 
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22.31 
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19.12 
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.85 

. 2(5} 

24.45 

.92 

.34* 

21.88 
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.91 

. 03 

.28 

19.72 

.03 

.151 

2(5.57 

1893.... 

.79 

.51 

.28 

20.4(5 

.81 

• 18} 

17.66 

1894.... 

.(58} 

.15 

.23} 

19.50 

. (i9 

-'25} 

22.03 

1895.... 

.on: 

.53 

. 1(5} 

19.20 

.70 

• ‘283 

20.92 

18 %.... 

.78} 

.74 

• 01} 

20.10 

. 93 

.03} 

20. 91 

1897.... 

.90} 

.89 

.01* 

20.1(5 

.70 

. 20 J 

23.75 

1898.... 


. 0,0 


20. (51 


1 »»ruin trade of the United States. January, 1900, p. 2000. 

2 Statistician's Report-, ‘Department of Agriculture, 1*95. p. list. 


These freight rates from Chicago to Liverpool are probably higher than the 
actual rates at which the wheat was carried. Nevertheless, the figures given 
above suggest a tendency on the part of the difference between the farm prices 
and the prices at the foreign centers of consumption to approximate to the level 
of freight rates; that is. the difference between the farm value of wheqt, in Illi¬ 
nois, which is nearest to the Chicago price, and the value in England, which is the 
consumer’s value there, tends to disappear altogether; or, in other words, in the 
cost of distribution speculative services and all other purely*commercial services 
tend to be performed on a steadily narrowing margin, and the transport charges 
tend to make up a larger proportion of the difference between domestic and for¬ 
eign prices of wheat. This corresponds with the fact that in the leading grain¬ 
dealing centers the commercial charges tend to decrease, partly because there is 
greater concentration and fewer firms, partly because keen competition among 
dealers has eliminated tire less capable ones, leaving the field fbr export trade to 
relatively fewer firms, hut mainly localise tile smaller number of firms now do a 
larger volume of business at a lower rate, but with a greater net profit than if the 
same volume were divided up among five times as many firms. 

If the physical services of transportation, as seems to he the case here, tend to 
absorb a growing proportion of the difference between producer’s and consumer’s 
values, then labor and machinery (railroads, steamships, elevators, and the labor 
employed thereon) are (l) the residuary beneficiaries of the main tendencies in 
the distributive system, along with (2) the foreign consumer and (8) the producer. 

A comparison of averages bears out this assumption. The average difference 
between the Illinois price and the English price for 188I-*I890 was 24.87 cents per 
bushel; for 1888-1897 the difference was 18.02 cents. This indicates a diminish¬ 
ing difference. But a comparison of freight rates shows that during the former 
period rates averaged 21.70 cents, but dnring the latter 20.74 cents; that is, the 
average freight rate is quite constant, and any considerable reduction in the cost, 
of distribution seems, therefore, to have fallen upon commercial agencies. 

What proportion of the wholesale price at Chicago has % cost to get our wheat 
surplus from Chicago to Liverpool? 
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In a rough way this can be answered. The wholesale price at Chicago about 
December 1 is, approximately, equivalent to the farm price paid the producer 
plus freight to Chicago. The average yearly wholesale price at Chicago may be 
very different. It may be higher or lower than the December price. 

Whatever the difference may.be between the December price and the yearly 
average price, it is still tnie that the yearly average holds good, aproximately. 
as an index of the level of prices for that year. On this basis we have made the 
following comparison of yearly prices of wheat at Chicago from 1880 to 1808, 
inclusive, with the freight rates on that commodity from Chicago to Liverpool 
for the corresponding years: 

Per cent of (Chicago prize of wheat rcipn'i f etl In transport sahtr front Chicago In 

l.ireipoot. 



| 

Freight, to 

Freight in 


Chicago 

Liverpool 

per cent of 
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19.3 

1882 . 

1.18 



1883. 
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21.5 
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1885. 
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1887 . 
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20.92 
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1888. 
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2U. 94 

23 

1889. 

.T .S05 
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27.2 


1 Per bushel by mil to sonl>oard and thence by sti 
- Trice of 1898 excentionul on account of Loiter ‘ 
.Inly-December, is taken. 
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21.2 

1891. 
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20.40 
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. 025 
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1 s()s. 1 

-. 735 
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.‘timer. 

corner,” lienee lhe average for the six mouths. 


The proportion of the price that goes for freight charge tends to increase as the 
price falls. The price of wheat has declined, lienee the per cent of tile price 
required for freight alone tends to increase. Hence the producer's proportion is 
reduced with the increase of the proportion that, goes .for freight. 

The percentage of the consumer's cost of wheat that goes to farm price, to 
freight to primary market (Chicago), and to foreign carriage (Liverpool) is 
shown in the following calculation: 
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1 Statistician’s Report, Department of Agriculture, 1895, pp. 09 to 93-94. 

2 Yearbook, Department of Agriculture, 1898, p. 692, from 1894-95 to 1898-99. 
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The itiftViviii-c between hum ju-iccs and export prions tends to diminish, as one 
might ox|M‘el. owing to increased efficiency in trnns]K>rtatioii from farm to sea¬ 
board. 

FARM 1‘ltK'RS AND 1,1 TRUISM)), I'll ICRS COMI’AKKI). 

One other standpoint remains to he considered—that of the foreign consumer in 
his relation to American farm prices. A'comparison of farm prices, of a particu¬ 
lar kind of wheat, with the price which the foreign miller has to pay gives ns the 
gross difference between what the producer gets and what the consumer pays. 
The average Liverpool prices for Kansas wheat (red winter) on the 1st of Decern- 
Ixu' for a series of years, 18HIM89H, inclusive, are given below. 
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rtThowj figures have been reduced to American equivalents from quotations furnished by Mr. George 
.T.tf. Broom hull, of the LiverpiMd Torn Trade News, through the kindness of Mr. Frank Greem-, editor 
of Brudst reefs, New York. 

b Farm prices are taken from the Year Book of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The average difference between the Liverpool price and the Kansas price for 
the 0 years 1808-1898. inclusive, was 80.0 cents per bushel. As a matter of fact, 
that is just about equal to the railway and water rate through from the Kansas 
wheat fields to the Liverpool market by way of Chicago. The rate from Kansas 
and Nebraska to Chicago on wheat is on the average 15 cents per bushel (Beatrice, 
Nebr., to Chicago is 14.7 cents), and the rate from Chicago to Liverpool has been 
20 on the average for the past 0 years up to 1899—that is, 35 cents covers freight 
through from producer to consumer, leaving the margin of 1.0 cents for other 
expenses. Thus nearly the whole difference between the farm price and the Liv¬ 
er] tool price is accounted for in freight. Commercial charges are relatively light. 

a. FARM PRICES AND OCEAN RATES OF WHEAT. 

The tendency of ocean rates compared with farm prices for 14 years, from 1885 
to 1898, is an instructive phase of this question. It appears that ocean rates on 
wheat declined-most between the years 1880 and 1885. That was tlio period of 
violent competition and of rapid increase of carrying capacity between Europe 
and the United States. With 1885 these unsettled conditions had become more 
stable, and a new period began during which ocean rates were maintained fairly 
well throughout each year, except at times when rail-rate disturbances extended 
to the steamship companies. On the whole, however, the December ocean rates 
from New York to Liverpool on wheat from 1885 to 1898 represent the tendency 
which has pervaded the movement of wheat from domestic to foreign seaports. 

The rates as given below are from the Treasury’s summary of January, 1900, in 
the account of the grain trade of the United States. 
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On this basis of the December (1885) rate of 0.48 cents per bushel, we find that 
for 3 other years the rate was considerably lower than this. For I year (181)5) it 
was a trifle lower, and for the other 4 years it was decidedly higher than the rate 
of 1885. 

The tendency in ocean rates appears to have been upward rather than down¬ 
ward during this period. 

Comparing this trend of rates on wheat with the trend of farm prices of wheat, 
we note an opposite movement m wheat prices. From 1885 to 181)8 the tendency 
of farm prices of wheat has been in the long run decidedly downward. In 10 out 
of these 14 years the price, December 1. was below that of 1885, when it was 77.1 
cents per bushel. In 4 of these 14 years the price was above that of 1885. 

The following diagram lays these two tendencies side by side for comparison. 



The simple truth they convey is this: From 1885 to 1808 the general course of 
farm prices of wheat in the United States was more or less steadily downward 
toward a lower and lower level, while on the contrary the course of ocean 
freights on wheat for New York to Liverpool, though declining at first, on the 
whole shows a tendency toward recovery, and in more recent years to rise toward 
a higher level of charges than prevailed in 1885. 

The net results, as shown in the diagram, is that the prices in question have 
fallen #4.5 per cent, and that the rates in question have risen 31 per cent. 
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VII.—THE FINANCIERING OF THE GRAIN MOVEMENT, FAST 
AND PRESENT.' 

The banker in a western reserve city is now scarcely called upon at all to sup¬ 
ply capital with which to move the grain crops. Broadly speaking, the country, 
meaning by that term the chief grain-growingregion, excluding the reserve cities, 
now has enough capital of its own to move the cereals from first hands and to start 
them well along in commercial channels. Whereas formerly the country was a 
borrower to a large extent in the city, beginning with the "time the grain started 
moving from producers’ hands and continuing until .he bulk of that proportion 
of the crop which is sold into commercial channels* was out of first hands, 
recently—especially in the last 2 years—the country has scarcely borrowed a 
dollar in the city for this primary grain movement. Tins financial independence 
of the country is due first and principally to a great accumulation of capital of 
late in the chief grain-growing regions. A secondary cause is to be found in 
the improved machinery with which the crop movement is accomplished, this 
consisting in greater efficacy of transjxirtation lines, notably lower freight rates 
and a higher organization of the grain-handling interests, so that now, in many 
instances, one single agency takes the grain from first hands and carries it through 
to Europe or to the mill. 

1. THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE CROP MOVEMENT. 

The financial side of the crop movement, in its simplest terms, is this: A is the 
• • elevator man ” or warehouse man at a country town. When wheat begins 
coming in from the farms after harvest he buys it and puts it in his warehouse, 
paying for it with his own capital. The moment the grain is in his warehouse it 
becomes a tiptop cash collateral on which ho can borrow close up to the cost price 
from the country banker, giving the banker warehouse receipts on the gram as 
security. When a quantity of wheat has accumulated in the warehouse A begins 
shipping it to his commission man in Chicago, say. When near is loaded A draws 
a sight draft, on the commission house for an amount fairly well up to the cost of 
the grain, attaches the bill of lading, and deposits the draft in the country bank, 
receiving credit for it as a cash item. 

The country banker treats the draft as a cash item, sending it through to his 
Chicago correspondent, who collects and gives him credit for it. The wheat goes 
into a warehouse in Chicago and is again available for a loan well up to the 
market price. If the Chicago factor sells it for export, his draft against the ship¬ 
ment , with bills of lading attached, is taken by his banker as cash at current rates 
of exchange, the rates, of course, including interest on the money until the draft 
is paid at Liverpool or Antwerp or wherever the grain is consigned. This is the 
elemental form of a transaction which is varied almost endlessly in details. The 
important fact is that the grain is a cash collateral in every position which will 
permit of its being insured and of its ownership being represented by somoregular 
negotiable instrument, such as a warehouse receipt or bill of lading. Sometimes 
with a very small capital A will handle a very large amount of grain, shipping 
it out daily as fast as ho takes it in and drawing against the shipments, his own 
capital representing simply the comparatively narrow margin between the cost 
place and the loan or credit price. The capital of A’s banker also goes far when 
the grain is handled rapidly. A draws checks on the bank for the grain ho buys. 
The banker cashes the checks for the grain during the day and at night remits 
A’s sight drafts, as cash items for credit, to his correspondent at Omaha, St. Paul, 
or Chicago, and at the same time orders a consignment of currency shipped to 
him. But much of the riioney paid by A for grain is not withdrawn from the 
bank, or, if withdrawn, immediately returns. The fanner deposits the check or 
uses it to pay a note held by the bank or to pay bills duo the town merchants, 
who in turn deposit at the bank. There is no break in the chain. The time 
when money begins to move from the city to the country to pay for grain is, as 
a matter of course, exactly the time when money begins to be more plentiful in 
the country, when bills and notes are paid and deposits begin to increase in the 
country bank, at least in so far as the movement of deposits is governed by the 
crop movement. 


1 Prepared by Mr. Will Payne, lluuncla! editor of the Chicago Economist. 
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2. BANK DEPOSITS AND CROP VALUES. 

The crop movement now makes much, less impression upon finance than for¬ 
merly, because the banking power of the country has increased vastly more rap¬ 
idly than the demand upon it in this particular line. There has been no increase 
in- cereal production in the United States in 20 years—that is, as measured in 
value. There appears to have been a permanent increase in the production of 
corn in the last 5 years. There does not appear to have been a permanent increase 
in the production of the small grains, and a decline in price has offset the increased 
corn production. The best measure of the value of the cereal crops is doubtless 
the average farm price reported by tije Department of Agriculture. The best 
indication of the banking power of the country is probably to be found in the 
individual deposits held by national banks, as reported by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The following table shows the average value of the crops of wheat, 
corn, and oats in the United States in 5-year periods covering the last 20 years, 
and the average individual deposits of the national banks in the same series of 
years, both in millions of dollars: 


Wheat. 

1880-1884. | 

1885-1389. 

1890-1894. 

lsyrt-isw. 





701 

033 

070 

•*18 


I7f> 

1K7 

213 

102 

Total. . 

1.207 

1,14* ! 

1,211 ! 

1,018 



1,302 , 

1,038 i 






The task of moving the crops is no greater now than 20 years ago. Meantime 
the banking power has at least doubled The Comptroller's last report showed 
that national banks in the United States had assets aggregating about 48 per cent 
the total of all banks, and in the chief grain States the proportion was about 
50 per cent. The State and private banks together have probably shown about as 
large an increase in deposits in 20 years as tbe national banks. 

From 00 to 65 per cent of all the wheat and corn in the United States is raised 
in 12 central Western States. In these States is produced nearly all that surplus 
which finds its way into general commercial channels, and it is in these States that 
the demand for money for crop moving is most felt. The chief wheat States are 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin. Michigan. Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. Of these, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska are the chief corn States. The following table shows the 
production, amount sold by the farmer to March 1 following the harvest given, with 
estimated values based on the Agricultural Department’s average farm price for 
the United States: . 


Wheat crop in 13 Western State* of ehief proil net iirn, with value*, amount rniimiiiii/ mi the 
farm March 1,anil amount Hold off the farm from harm! to ifureh l,iu iiiillioii* of 
Iruehet* and ntiUiom of dollar*. 


1890 

18111 

1K99 

1X93 

1894 

1895 
1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Crop. 

Value. 

On farm I Value of 

Sold off 

Value of 

Mar. 1. 

•same. 

the farm. 

same. 

208 

222 

74 

61 

194 

161 

440 

309 

132 

110 

308 

259 

30ft 

228 

97 

01 

208 

107 

252 

130 

07 

30 

185 

99 

:120 

157 

52 

25 

208 

132 

321 

103 

88 

45 

233 

119 

278 

202 

01 

4ft 

216 

J57 

320 

203 

73 

59 

253 

205 

400 

207 

135 

78 

324 

188 

348 

203 

i(|0 

58 

247 

144 
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Corn crop in semi Western Slates of chief production, trifh rallies' in in i/I inns of dollars. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
189-1 
1895 
189(5 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Crop. 

Value. 

on farm 

Value 

•Sold of! 

Mar. 1. 

of same. 

the farm. 

861 

!>■ 

290 

117 

570 

1,316 

534 

*40 

222 

770 

1,008 

396 

3N0 

M9 

628 

1,017 

371 

3(50 

131 

(556 

591 

270 

207 

91 

384 

1,33(5 

352 

(58(5 

181 

(550 

1,58(5 

341 

8(51 

‘ 185 

72;» 

1,237 

. 325 

51(5 

135 

722 

1,133 

325 

450 

129 

(583 

1,355 

•110 


150 

m 


Value 
of same. 


313 

247 

240 

175 

172 

156 

190 

196 

26. 


Below will be found the combined values of the wheat and corn crops as esti¬ 
mated alH)ve,in millions of dollars, the value of that portion of the crops sold off 
the farm up to March 1, and the individual deposits in national banks in the 12 
States under consideration: 


Year. 

Value 

wheat 

Vuluo '.'ml'S 1 ' 
I®*-* 

Year. 

Value 

1 wheal 

V.U..0 , 

SIS posits in 
far, 

mrm ' hanks. 


aiul corn. 

:r,r‘ 


ami eorn. 


riH 





1891. 

904 

571 : 459 

|S%. 

. 513 

313 , 425 

1892 . 

(a! 

111 522 

1897 . 

. 589 

395 1 195 

1893 . 

.w 

339 : 101 

1898 . 

. 593 

383 i 569 



307 ; 462 

' 



■ins ! oat) 






8. INCREASE OF RURAL BANKING POWER. 

So it may be said, in a very rough way, that the banking power of the chief 
grain States was to the crop movement 10 years ago as 4 to 0, and is now as 7 to <1. 
But of the amount of wheat sold off the farm only about 00 per cent, roughly 
speaking, finds its way into general commercial channels.. This is shown by a 
comparison with the receipts of wheat at Western primary markets. The’foil ow¬ 
ing shows the amount of wheat sold off the farm to March 1 in Western States of 
chief production, as given above, and the receipts of wheat at Western primary 
markets from July 1 to March 1 in the same crop years; also primary receipts for 
the full crop years ending June 30. and for the first half or the (I months ending 
December 31, all in millions of bushels: 


Year. 

Sold off 
farm to 
Mar. 1. 

[ Primary 
receipts 
to 

Mar. 1. 

Primary 
! receipts 

1 July 1 to 

1 June SO. 

Primary 
receipts 
Jnlv 1 to 
Dee. 31. 


194 


119 1 

76 

1891-92. 

308 

199 

251 

173 


2(58 

220 | 

2(55 1 

191 


185 

135 

162 ; 

118 


2(58 

233 

127 

154 

116 

136 


161 

199 

1896-97 . 

216 

137 

171 

232 

123 


253 

324 

18(5 

168 


215 

! 273 

181 


247 

166 


140 




The bulk of the small grain, therefore, comes to market in the first half of the 
crop year, or between the loginning of July and the end of December. The 
movement, in fact, ordinarily reaches its maximum volume in October and 
November, but by that time the country has been filled up with money, brought 
in for the earlier movement, and the demands upon the centers for currency com¬ 
monly begin to slacken, or, perhaps, by December, cease altogether. The move¬ 
ment of coni to primary markets runs more evenly through the year and is less 
important—in fact, from the point of view of tjiis inquiry, is scarcely important 
at all, because, being a comparatively smaller and steadier movement, it involves 
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no exceptional demand* upon the (inters at certain seasons. Western primary 
receipts of corn in the 12 months ending November 1, the corn crop year, have 
I men 230, 212, and 190 million bushels, respectively, in the last 3 years. Tak¬ 
ing the Agricultural Department’s average farm price as the measure of value, 
Western primury receipts of wheat and of corn in the (t months ending December 
SI have been as follows, in millions of dollars: 


July 1 to Dec. HI- 





18%. ! 181)7. 

18118. 

181)9. 

Value, wheat. 

Value, corn. 

• 


88 ! 181 

25 1 27 

1% 

Hi! 

82 

27 

Both ... 



118 1 158 

1 

142 

1 

109 


Perhaps thiR is in a general way near enough to a monetary measure of the thing 
commonly called the Western crop movement, the value of the other small grains 
being inconsiderable as compared with wheat. This, of course, indicates the 
employment, first and last during the 0 months, of a large amount of capital; 
but; as heretofore pointed out, the capital may turn rapidly, and in any event the 
employment of capital in the crop movement is so inextricably blent with its 
employment in many other ways, and the crop movement, even in the Western 
States of chief production, is so small a part of the whole that of late it has often 
been impossible to trace the effects of the crop movement in the general financial 
situation. For example, in 1897 and 1898. although crops were large and in 1897 
unusually high prices were realized and the movement to primary markets was 
on a fairly liberal scale, still the employment of capital in moving the crops had 
no appreciable effect upon the money market at Chicago in the 8 months ending 
December 21. July, 1897, opened with call money at Si to 34 per cent. By the end 
of theinonth the rate had advanced nominally to Sit and 1 percent. Bythemiddle 
of October it was 4 per cent, by the middle of November ill again, and by the 
middle of December si per cent. A careful review of the market during the 6 
months makes one hesitate to attribute even this slight advance to the crop move¬ 
ment. July, 1898, opened with call money at 4 per cent. By the middle of July 
some special demand for funds in connection with subscriptions to the Govern¬ 
ment loan was noted, but at the beginning of August call money was again 4 per 
cent, the middle of that, month 34. The fore part of September,'when there were 
some sharp fluctuations in New York, call loans were quoted 4f per cent in Chi¬ 
cago, but by the 1st of October the rate was back at 4 per cent, where it continued 
to the latter part of December, when it was 3} to 4 per cent. 

In July, 1898, call money was 5 per cent, and fairly easy until the latter part of 
the month. Early in August the rate advanced to 54 to 0 per cent. During the 
latter part of August and all through September and October money was tight 
at 8 to 7 per cent, and it was only in December that call money got back to 5 per 
cent. But the money market in this period was very plainly governed by condi¬ 
tions absolutely apart from the crop movement, the situation in August, (at the 
height of the Presidential campaign) being almost panicky. In fact, as shown 
above, the wheat movement in 1896 was notably smaller than in the two succeed¬ 
ing years, and the visible supply of wheat as reported by the Chicago Board of 
Trade increased only 7,000,000 bushels from July 4 to December 12. In 1899 a 
decided hardening of the money market, was exactly coincident with the crop 
movement, and the employment of capital in that movement undoubtedly affected 
the money market. July, in that year, opened with call money at, 4 per cent; by 
the middle of September it advanced to .7 per cent and by the middle of October 
to 6 per cent, where it stood to the end of the calendar year. Now reference to 
the tables above will show that the crop movement in the 6 months of 1899, 
measured in value, was much smaller than in the two preceding years, and that 
the banking power of the West as indicated by individual deposits in national 
banks was much greater than in the two preceding years. Yet the crop move¬ 
ment in 1899 affected the money market strongly, while it affected that market 
scarcely at all in 1897 and 1898. The obvious reason is that in 1899 the volume of 
business generally had grown to be much larger than in 1897 or 1898, consequently 
employing much more capital, and that, therefore, the comparatively slight addi¬ 
tional employment of capital in connection with the crop movement affected 
rates. 

It would of course lie absurd to say that the difference in money rates, as shown 
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ibove, was a measure of the demand in connection with the crop movement, for 
*11 the other causes which had been putting capital to a greater use were in full 
Mid increasing operation during the crop movement. The above is, perhaps, 
uifticient to show the impossibility of accurately tracing the effect of the crop 
movement on the financial side. Even in the grain-growing country (outside of 
the cities) the other factors which make for or against plentifulness of capital 
keep overrunning the crop factor. As an instance the. following table is given, 
showing the individual deposits held by national bunks, exclusive of those in 
reserve cities, in the States and on the dates named, in thousands of dollars: 


Status. 

Decern- 

July. 

Decem- 

July, 

Decem- 

July, 

Decem- 

her, 1896. 

189/. 

ber, 1897. 

1898. 

>er, 1898. 

1899. 

ber, 1899. 

Illinois. 

38,17(5 

44,401 

17,222 

51,521 

55,935 

65,080 

06,336 

Indiana. 

80, 023 

82,382 

36,144 

41,627 

44,718 

40,8558 

43, (585 

Iowa. 

‘21,430 

23,258 

26,905 

29,400 

31,500 

37,779 

40,752 

Kansas. 

1(5,030 

1(5,986 

19,090 

21,243 

21,4(55 

23,855 

24,755 

Minnesota. 

13,9*0 

14,939 

16,431 

17,242 

17,542 

19,996 

22,166 

Nebraska. 

7,939 

9,265 

10,634 

.12,999 

14,143 

16,(540 

16,373 

North Dakota. 

4,417 

4,003 

5,848 

4,513 

5,591 

4,820 

6.225 

■Jouth Dakota. 

3,914 

a, uso 

1,178 

4,059 

4,59:! 

5,10-1 

5,770 

Total. 

136, fitSS 

118,914 

1(5/, 118 

185,647 

105,517 

214,112 

220,002 


The bank statistics of the reserve cities of the .States named alum:—namely, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, lies Moines, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Lincoln, and Omaha— 
which are excluded from the above table, show that there is no certain fluctua¬ 
tion in country-bank balances corresponding to withdrawal of funds for the crop 
movement. For example, the following, giving the amount due to State and 
national banks by the national banks of Chicago on the dates named last: 


December, 1866. 853,112,000 

March, 1897_ . .... 58,8(10,000 

July, 1897.... 07,039,000 

December, 1897 . 70,235,000 

February, 189,8.... 83,430,000 

July, 1898_ 85,217,000 


December, 1898 .. . ... . $93,919,000 

April, 1899. 102,354,000 

July, 1899..... . 109,327,000 

December, 1899 .. 92.781,01K) 

April, 1900. 100.487,000 


4. ACCUMULATION OF RURAL CAPITAL IN GRAIN STATES. 

The rapid accumulation of capital in the chief grain-growing States in the last 
3 years, shown above, is no doubt, due in good part to very good crops and 
fairly good prices. There is no doubt that an unusually large proportion of the 
money received from the grain has, of late, remained in producers’ hands. But 
here again one finds it impossible to separate the crop from the other factors 
which make for or against prosperity. Referring to the 10-year series of crops 
in the table above, and accepting tlie Agricultural Department’s b%sis of value as 
tolerably accurate, it will be found that no other three consecutive years in the 
series show such large production as do the years 1890-1891 -1892. Yet that series 
of yeara immediately preceded a period of great depression. At harvest time, 
1890, the individual bank deposits in the 12 Western States stood at 441 
million dollars. In 1890,1891, and 1892 there was raised in these States 2,180 
million dollars’ worth of corn and wheat, and at the end of the series-r-that is, at 
harvest time, 1893—bank deposits had fallen to 401 million dollars. At harvest 
time 1896 bank deposits were 425 million dollars. The valne of the three succeed¬ 
ing crops of corn and wheat was 1,795 million dollars (400 million dollars less 
than in the first series), and at harvest time in 1899 bank deposits had increased 
to 696 million dollars. These comparisons would be even more striking if sta¬ 
tistics of the Stato and private banks were included. One important fact which 
suggests itself is that an average selling price does not give the real value of 
a com crop. It has been shown that only about 10 per cent of that crop comes to 
primary markets, and a great part of the remainder is manufactured into 
meat on the farm or in the neighborhood. For the last 5 years the average 
annual production of corn has been about 2,000 million bushels. The Cincinnati 
Price Current gives the following as the number of cattle and sheep slaughtered 
at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Omaha, and of hogs packed at all Western 
points in the years named: 
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! Cattle, 

Sheep. Hogs. Total. 

1890 . 

1894 . 

1895 .. 

i 3,373,000 
; 3,856,000 
! 3,911,000 
, 4,104,000 

1 3,959,000 
3,590,000 

1,022,000 
1,879,000 
2,112,000 
3,278,000 
3,505,000 
3,995,000 
4,299,000 
4,65-1,000 
4,647,000 
5,019,000 , 

16,980,000 21,975,000 

15,180,000 20,415,000 

13,750,000 19,773,000 

11,080,000 18,162,000 
15,265,000 22,789,000 

15,285,000 22,870,0(H) 

16,230,000 24,156,000 

19,640,000 28,005,000 

23,510,000 31,710,000 

22,215,000 31;020,000 

1896. 

1897 . 

3,711 i 000 



3,786,' 000 


This no doubts helps to account for the larger amount of capital in the Western 
grain States. By way of suggesting the relative importance of grain to other 
interests the following table lias been compiled, showing the relation between 
grain and other commodities moved on three representative Western railroads: 



1 Chicago, Milwaukee 
j and St. Paul. 

Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific. 

Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe. 


Tons. 

Percent. 

Tons. 

Per cent. 

Tons. 

Percent. 

Wheat. 

1,597,136 
2,737,555 

10.09 : 
17.29 | 

484,265 

1,437,508 

5.91 

17.55 

729,912 

627,927 



'll HO 


a. h.i 


4,334,991 j 

27.38 j 

| 1,921,773 

23.46 


19.27 



Lumber and forest products. 

Coal. 

3,167,851 
1,737,157 
1,154,118 
15,830,156 

20.01 

10.97 

7.29 

100.00 

557,926 
1,908,219 
796.815 
8,193,409 

6.81 
23.29 
9.10 

380,167 
1,812,218 
910,394 

5.39 
26.10 

Total freigh't. 

loo’oo 





* 


These figures are from the last annual reports. About BO per cent of the coal 
hauled on the ltock Island and Atchison roads was soft coal—a Western product 
The Atchison figures are for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe proper, which 
runs largely through a grain country, and not for the “ system.” 

It has been suggested that the movement of crops now imposes a smaller task 
upon capital than formerly, largely because there is more capital, but partly 
because of improved facilities. One improvement is in transportation facilities'. 
While the railroad mileage in the chief grain States has not been increased to 
any important extent in the last 7 years, the efficacy of the roads has been 
increased, so that 1 mile of road will do more work than 7 or S years ago. This 
has come about through heavier construction, more powerful locomotives, heavier 
average train loads, fuller equipment, etc. There has been a like improvement 
in water transportation. Grain can now be moved more rapidly than formerly, 
if necessary. This of course decreases the demand upon capital.' The amount of 
capital necessary for transportation charges is much less than formerly. (>n that 
point the following table prepared by the Department of Agriculture is as good 
evidence as any: 


rill rant-bound movement of irhiiil from Chicago amt the freight-rate eharge* 
hr! mem Chicago and A r ew York far the grant tsto to urns, inclusive. 


Years. 



Bushels. 



Average rate, in ei 
bushel. 1 

nts per 

My lake. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

By rail. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Total. 

By lnk,> 
and 
canal.- 

By lake 
and 
rail. 

By all 
rail. 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1H7*» 

..i 13,429,069 
-J 12,120,923 

Q 041 UTn 

83.67 

95.46 

2,621,699 
676,648 

16.33 
4.M 

16,050,768 

12,697,571 

14.89 

18.12 

19.15 

22.38 

28.98 
27.75 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

-. o,OoJ,o7U 

15,528,984 
... 16,974,149 
16,061,054 
7,396,369 
10,345,983 

78.89 
65.58 
63.67 
72.91 

57.90 
77.77 

2,363,810 
8,149,209 
9,725,251 
5,956,609 
6,378,792 
2,957,250 

21.11 

34.42 

36.43 
27.06 
42.10 
22.23 

11,195,680 

23,678,193 

26,699,400 

22,017,668 

12,775,161 

13,303,233 

21.77 
16.86 
12.68 
9.95 
8.59 
10.73 

24.91 

23.61 

15.20 

12.71 

10.58 

15.08 

29.80 
29.17 
25. 81 
20.1*7 

14.80 
19.37 


1 Rates from 1870 to 1879, inclusive, reduced from currency to theij equivalents in gold. 
s Including canal tolls until 1882, but not Buffalo transfer charges. 
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The amt-bound movement of wheat from Chicago and the freight-rate charger 
between Chicago and New York for the years WO to VMS, inclusive—^ Continued. 


Average rate, in cents per 
bushel. 


Years. 


Hy lake. 

I'oieent- 

Hge. 

Ily rail. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Total. 

By lake 
and 
eaiml. 

By lake 
and 
rail. 

By all 
rail. 

1878. 


12,903,481 

56.29 

10,018,880 

43.71 

22,922,361 

9.08 

11.31 

17.56 

1879. 


17,622,79(5 

59.03 

12,232,323 

40.*97 

29,855,119 
21,427,389 

11.60 

13.30 

17.30 

1880. 


1(5,(585,01(5 

77.87 

4,742,343 

22.13 

* 12.27 

15.70 

19.90 

1881. 


7,(588,072 

49.87 

7,728,124 

50.13 

15,416,196 
17,8(5-1,784 

8.19 

10.40 

14.40 

1882.. 


11,914,258 

851.65 

2,920,526 

16.35 

7.89 

10.90 

14.60 

1883. 


7,067,(557 

72.39 

2,696,071 

(5,322,493 

27.61 

9,763,728 

8.37 

11.50 

1(5.50 

1881. 


11,518, #81 

61.56 

85.44 

17,8-11,377 

6.31 

9.95 

13.125 

188T>. 


5,43(5,4(51 

49.73 

5,496,544 

50.27 

10,933,005 

5.87 

9.02 

14 

1886. 


JO,513,126 

81.02 

2,462,918 

18.98 

12,976,044 

8.71 

12 

JO. 50 

1887. 


17,313,351 

71.52 

0.893.501 

28.48 

21,206,855 

8.51 

12 

15.74 

1888 . 


5,895,379 

59.58 

3.99K, 998 

40.42 

9,891,377 

6.93 

11 

14.60 

1889. 


10,330,(576 

(58.21 

4,814,978 

2,953,820 

31.79 

15,145,653 

6.89 

8.70 

15 

1890. 


(5,9(55,834 

70.32 

29.68 

9,919,6(50 

6.85 

8.50 

14.31 

1891. 


31,102,888 

85.04 

5,470,333 

14.9(1. 

36,573,221 

5.9(5 

8.53 

15 

1892. 


33,498,547 

83.14 

<5,792,284 

1(5.80 

40,290,831 

5.61 

7.55 

14.23 

1892. 


19,720,775 

88.28 

2,618.327 

11.72 

22,339,102 

6.33 

8.44 

14.70 

1891. 


15,01(5, HIM 

91.11 

910,202 

5.89 

15,957,006 

4.44 

7 

12.88 

1895. 


13,258,11(1 

70. (Mi 

5, (566,997 

29.91 

18,925,437 

4.11 

6.95 

12.17 

1896. 


13,232,818 

57.34 

9.845,117 

12.(56 

23.077,935 

6.38 

7.32 

12 

1897 . 


18,449,(528 

77 

5,511,774 

23 

23,9(51,402 

36,789,228 

4.35 

7.37 

12.512 

1898. 


26,591,2(53 

7,,,, 

10,191,965 

27.71 

4.42 

4.96 

11.55 


* It may be added that in the matter of the movement of currency between 
Chicago and the country, while exact statistics are not available for any extended 
period, enough information is at hand to demonstrate that, as in other effects of 
the crop movement upon monetary affairs, no rule can be laid down, and the other 
factors in the situation often overcome the influence of the crop movement. For 
example, the heaviest shipments of currency to the country in any month for at least 
more than S years occurred in September, ISO!), when the amount of currency sent to 
the country from Chicago may be roughly estimated at $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
This may be attributed to the crop movement. But in September, 1808, when 
Western receipts of wheat were about the same as in 1809, currency shipments 
were light, probably not over 50 per cent as heavy as in 1899. Again shipments 
of currency to the country in February and March this year, when the crop move¬ 
ment is supposed to be aliout over, were about the same as in October and 
November last. 
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INTRODUCTION—THE COMMERCIAL POSITION OF COTTON 
PRODUCTION. 

In none of onr staple crops lias there been so groat a fall of prices as in that of 
cotton, from 1872 down to 1894, when a figure not far from the bottom level was 
reached, (ieneral commodities, according to Sir Guilford Molesworth, fell during 
this period of 22 years fully half their value. Wheat prices fell still more and 
cotton most of all. The following figures sliow-the relative decline in prices of 
general commodities and wheat and cotton from 1872 to J894: 1 

Per relit. 


General commodities... . .. no 

Wheat.. . ... . oo 

Cotton. .... ... _ . " 7o 


During the early part of the period the Southern States were passing through a 
most trying ordeal of political reconstruction, lint the political was in no way 
to be compared with the economic reconstruction that the phenomenal fall in the 
price of cotton imposed upon their agriculture. In fact, the process resulting 
from the pressure of lowering prices of cotton was destructive rather than recon¬ 
structive in its effects upon capital and labor employed upon land. 

The level of prices, it will be noticed by the diagram following, declined more 
rapidly than the rate of production increased, so that generally speaking the larger 
the crop the greater the catastrophe to the producer in lower rewards for his labor 
and in higher rates of interest for all capital of which he could get the use. 

Another feature of cotton prices has affected the general situation of the pro¬ 
ducer. They are subject to such fluctuations as to make production itself much 
more of a speculative venture than is the case with grain growing, stock raising, 
or almost any other form of fanning. The table of closing quotations on mid¬ 
dling upland for a series of years illustrates the speculative character of the 
market prices of cotton regarded as a basis for investment on the part of the pro¬ 
ducer and all directly involved, whether they lie laborers, landlord, tenant, mer- 
hants. or bankers. 

1 Unyal Commission oil British Agriculture, Kiluil Report, 1S97, p. ltd. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—FARM PRODUCTS. 


If a given outlay of economic resources yields 8-cent cotton one year and 5-cent 
cotton the next., under existing conditions of cotton production the producer pays 
the risk. His borrowings at high rates of loan from bank and his buyings from 
the merchant show, by the premiums and prices paid, that neither of these is 


PERIOD. PERIOD. 



disposed to bear the brunt of price caprices. From this standpoint we wish to 
make some analysis of the thoroughly unsatisfactory situation of the producer 
while dependent primarily on the caprices of a foreign speculative market, and 
then to point out more clearly the influence of the rise of a near-by factory mar¬ 
ket upon the economic position of the producer of cotton. 


I.—ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM. 

1. LAND AS A FACTOR IN COTTON PRODUCTION. 

Tlie general cotton situation, from the standpoint of the world's market, may be 
briefly described as follows: The world's annual supply is approximately 14.000.000 
bales. Of this amount the United States produces 80 per cent! The 14 other pro¬ 
ducing countries yield the balance. The United States is therefore substantially 
master of the productive situation as far as raw cotton is concerned. Her only pros¬ 
pect of rivalry comes from four countries—India, Russia, Egypt, and Brazil. At 
present, however, these countries together yield only a small but growing propor¬ 
tion. We send 68 percentof ourrawcotton to foreign consumer^. This relation 
of the United States to the cotton market is the first fact of primary importance. 

The second fact is the continually downward trend of prices—excepting this 
year—to producers. Two commercial effects have followed from this—ft has 
affected the internal organization of our productive system by bringing into cul¬ 
tivation the more favored tracts of land where production is carried on at a mini¬ 
mum of expense. This lias increased the world’s demand for our cotton for con¬ 
sumption. Thehalf of our cotton is now made beyond the Mississippi River. The 
second effect of low prices has been the expansion of area under cotton cultiva¬ 
tion by the use of fertilizers in the older eastern cotton territory. Both of these 
effects have also contributed generally to an average increase in yield per acre; 
lmt the general effect of low prices for the product upon foreign acreage lias been 
to discourage expansion in some cases and to suspend cultivation to a great extent 
in others. The net result of falling prices upon the internal constitution of our 
cotton-producing system has lieen to prepare,it more fully than ever for compe¬ 
tition with the rest of the world in the open market. . 

But there are certain elements of economic weakness in t% present constitution 
of this productive system, which will militate against the continued supremacy 
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of the United States as long as they are allowed to remain. A critical analysisof 
the condition of production is thus necessary to show the bearing of production 
upon distribution. In cotton production, as in any other species of industrial 
enterprise, four economic factors are always required: Land, labor, capital, and 
managing ability. In the proportion in which each of these factors enter, each 
division of agricultural industry has its own peculiar constitution. The progress 
of each species depends on maintaining the right proportions of every factor in 
the farm economy. In stock raising, cotton growing, in cereal culture, and 
in dairying, a diversified fanning, each of these factors plays a different idle. In 
all of them, however, land is the basis. Private property in land lies at the bot¬ 
tom of prosperous agriculture. So ftir jut land is a factor in production of cotton, 
wo have no hesitation to say that the general disposition to increased ownership 
in land beyond capacity to cultivate it had been one of the greatest drawbacks 
upon this industry. In the first place, (lie rule lias been to sink too great a pro¬ 
portion of the total capital investment in land, leaving too small a proportion of 
capital free for developments and improvement in the state of cultivation for fer¬ 
tilizers, drainage, and care of the crop. Tho planter or farmer who is “land- 
poor'’ is not, in position to command sufficient labor or capital to do justice to the 
portion under cultivation, to say nothing of the portion not under cultivation, in 
which his working capital is locked up and earning nothing whatever. The hear¬ 
ing of this factor upon the market is simply this—that it has prevented the owner 
and cultivator alike from adapting tho system to external changes; it, has kept 
him in a groove, and left him no margin for experimentation as to the more 
advantageous direction of capital and lain iron his land. The result has been that 
in 2 years enough cotton has been produced to suffice for :i years' consumption. 
The undue proportion of capital sunk in useless land has therefore contributed 
largely to the inability of producers to do anything else hut, go on; and, going on, 
has, under falling prices, meant bankruptcy to altogether too many for the gen¬ 
eral prosperity. The entire system of production has been weakened by this fea¬ 
ture of its economic constitution. 

Ill the production of the cotton crop the system of land tenure is peculiar. Two 
types of tenure prevail under three different forms: That of cultivation by owners, 
that of lease to small tenantry, and that of the large estate, operated under a sys¬ 
tem of-superintendence. Of these three systems, the experience of the Western 
nations seems to set its seal of approval upon the first, cultivation by owner, as 
the one whose economic, constitution is calculated to yield tile best, results in the 
longrnn. Of this system the cotton bolt, has seen least,in tho older States and most 
in the newer ones, hut if is still the least, developed system of tenure of the three. 
In this l'onn of tenure the factors of land, labor, capital, and management a,re. com¬ 
bined in the same person—the proprietor and producer. The responsibility for 
the right, use of the three agents of production centers in a single authority. There 
is no division of interests in organization. Under common control adjustment to 
change is free, and new departures are comparatively easy to enter upon. This 
form of tenure lias in it, a far greater degree of adaptability of farm policy to 
changes iri the market, and therefore has a more commanding influence upon the 
course of prices. Sixty-nine percent of the farms in the pine-level portion of the 
cotton belt are occupied and worked by their owners. The average of acres to 
the work animal is ;!7, as against 22 for the whole cotton belt. The product per 
work animal is :> bales, while for the rest of the cotton licit, where ot her forms of 
tenure prevail, it is 24 bales. (Tho Cotton Plant, p. 227.) 

2. THE PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY OF FARM LABOR. 

The low efficiency of negro labor is one of tho causes which puts the cotton crop 
at a disadvantage ill the market. His is, however, 110 longer the only supply of 
labor available. His efficiency is much higher ill other lines of enterprise than in 
cotton growing. In the manufacture of tobacco, in trades, in transportation, and 
111 fruit growing 1 his efficiency is of a much better order. The cause of this differ¬ 
ence is to he sought in the fact that in tho system of cultivation generally in vogue 
the negro laborer has all the economic drawbacks that help to make labor ineffl- 
dent. He is poorly fed, poorly housed, poorly paid, economically dependent, and 
well-nigh hopeless m his outlook upon the future for himself and Ills family. Natu- 
rally it is inevitable that an industry, dependent upon such labor, must suffer in the 
quality of the product; naturally, too, it would lay emphasis upon greater quan¬ 
tity rather than oil superior quality of product. In the latter case wastefulness is 


I Industrial Commissiyn, testimony of J. II.Hale, Agricultural Labor, j>]>. :;70-.t7' 

166a—- lit-10 
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common, owing to the great abundance of the staple. 1 The preparation for 
market is careless. Tho condition in which American cotton comes into com- 
meree.is. in fact, little short of reproachful, 8 

The testimony of those who have examined conditions most carefully agrees 
upon this point—that, negro labor is defective in productive efficiency. Prof. M. B. 
Hammond, who has examined the facts at first hgn-.l with much scientific dis¬ 
crimination, expresses the judgment of observers generally. •• We may look," 
says he. “ at tho question as to the efficiency of the negro labor for cotton culture 
from two standpoints. Is bis labor as valuable as that of the white man under 
the same circumstances? Is his labor improving? The facts already mentioned 
seem to furnish a negative answer to both questions. Not only has there been 
an increase in the proportion of whites engaged in the cultivation of cotton, but 
a corresponding increase in the product ion oi' this staple has taken place in pre¬ 
cisely those regions where the increase of white labor is most noticeable. Mr. 
Hoffman lias'pointed out the fact that, in Mississippi, where the proportion of 
blacks to the white population has almost, steadily increased since DKSO, the pro¬ 
duction of cotton has actually shown a falling off, while in Texas, where the pro¬ 
portion of colored to the white population lias decreased 15 per cent since 1800, 
the production of cotton is seven times as great as in the earlier year. The white 
fanners who cultivate the sea-island cotton in Georgia raise 1! or 4 times as much 
per acre as do the blacks who raise the same variety a little farther to the south, 
in Florida. These indications of the inferiority of the negro labor in cotton cul¬ 
ture are confirmed by the statements of Southern planters from almost every por¬ 
tion of the cotton licit. The fact is further proven by the wages paid to colored 
labor, when these are compared with the wages received by white men employed 
in the same pursuits. 

“ The only exception to this general preference for white labor comes from the 
‘ delta regions.’ Here the negro is generally preferred to the white man for cot¬ 
ton cultivation. The preference, however, is not due to the greater efficiency of 
the black man. for here us elsewhere wages of white labor are higher. But the 
malaria in this region affects the negroes less than it, does the whites, and negro 
labor is accordingly more steady and reliable. Negro labor isalso much cheaper, 
for t.lie negro's lower standard of living allows him to dispense with many things 
which seem indispensable to the white man. The latter demands a good house, 
stoves, and a diversified diet, while the negro seems content with a log cabin and 
a fireplace, and with corn, bacon and molasses as articles of food.” 3 

:i. THE SCARCITY OF FREE FARM CAPITAL. 

Capital within the area of production where cotton is the primary crop has 
until quite recently at least been peculiarly scarce. This is so much the case 
that even the planting, the cultivation, and the gathering of the crop have to be 
done largely on borrowed capital. Under these circumstances credit, is low. 
interest is high, and the risk reduces still more the amount of capital that the 
producer can command per unit of product obtained. Under the circumstances 
it can not he otherwise than that farmipg should he a declining business. 

Farming is here a speculation on future return to capital and labor on land: 
uncertainty is an important element in measuring the command over farm 
capital. Meager capital means inefficient labor, and inefficient labor is the most 
expensive labor. Under these conditions it does not pay anybody to put surplus 
capital into agriculture. There are, of course, plenty of exceptions, but, enter¬ 
prise is both undercapitalized and therefore undermanned in i.ts present organ¬ 
ization. Whenever that is the ease, the economic resources of agriculture 
gradually exhaust themselves. Extensive methods of cultivation have t,o prevail 
as a necessity of the only organization which farming admits of—an organization 
in which land is cheap and efficient labor and active, capital are too dear to be 
liberally employed in agricultural development. 

This condition of things has long lain at the bottom of the commercial situa¬ 
tion of the producer. Whereas normally the producer of cotton ought, to be the 
most independent element in what constitutes the cotton market, actually he has 
been for the greater portion of the past ten or fifteen years the weakest factor in 
the entire situation. Possibly during a period of falling prices of any staple 
farm product this is inevitable, because the, producer is naturally slower than the 
local buyer, the railroads, the speculator, or the manufacturer to adjust himself 
to the changes which a falling level of prices enforces upon all interests 
concerned. , 

1 The notion Plant, p. 24<i. 

“ibid., pi*. 

»M. U. Hammond, Tho Cotton Industry, pp. 184-1HT), 
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In spite of this, however, the producer's want of free capital forces the crop into 
the hands of those who hold the visible supply, so soon after picking that all 
advantage of changes in price go to the commercial agencies with capital enough 
to hold the crop until the consumer must have it. The producer, therefore, not 
only loses an opportunity to get better prices—that is. to take his chances—but, 
by the very fact of loading down the markets from the beginning of one crop to 
the beginning of another with an unnecessarily large visible supply publicly 
known to consumers and traders, the producer unwittingly contributes to the 
prevalence of a lower level of prices even for those producers who do hold their 
cotton against a future rise in price. The deplorable lack of cash capital directly 
contributes to lower the prices of the entire cotton crop throughout the year. 

Not only does this scarcity of cash capital affect ui. ivorablv the level of prices 
at. which the producer sells in the market, but it also increases the cost of produc¬ 
tion by reducingthe efficiency of labor and capital upon the land. So that, other 
things being equal, the present constitution of the productive system in this par¬ 
ticular respect tends both to press down the price and to push up the cost of pro¬ 
duction, makiugit increasingly difficult for producers to make ends meet. Nothing 
can be more certainly suicidal from the producer'; standpoint. There are of 
course numerous exceptions: but. taken us a system, eouon production, as at 
present undercapitalized, lms in it the seeds of economic dissolution. 

These except! ms are to be looked for in the self-sufficing farm family cultivat¬ 
ing its own land by its own labor and in the large-scale farming with a high degree 
of managing ability at its bead. But even in the latter class the tendency to 
cover too large an acreage for the capital employed constantly threatens the effi¬ 
ciency of this system of production. In the self-sufficing farm family there is 
much larger possibility commanding capital by such diversification of production 
through live stock, dairying, and trucking on a small scale, thus giving the pro¬ 
ducer a more constant. cash increase throughout the year, so that the system of 
production need not lie the producer’s worst enemy when he comes to market his 
cotton. 

This is possibly the only safe way to prevent overproduction. The command 
of a more constant, supply of cash capital by this gradual change in the produc¬ 
tive system will put a rival system of cultivation into the field, by which the 
tendency to expansion in cotton acreage can alone he successfully curried. With 
the undercapitalized system of cotton production expansion is inevitable, and 
every expansion or cotton acreage increases the rate at which existing capital 
under the present system is exhausted, unless occasionally relieved by higher 
prices for the product. Such relief, however, is exceptional. The rule has been 
jn*t the opposite—toward lower prices. But; the old system of production has 
not been reducing the cost of production at a corresponding rate. The only 
way by which the productive system lias been able to keep going is by the con¬ 
tinual westward movement to fresh lands, thus avoiding to some extent, lmt 
temporarily only, the otherwise inevitable rise in cost of production, due to an 
increasingly undercapitalized system of production and a consequent, progressive 
exhaustion of the resources of the soil. If an acre produces increasingly less, 
more acres must lie cultivated. If loss capital must be spread ont over" more 
acres, tlie cultivation must be progressively more expensive per unit of product. 
Between the upper millstone of lower prices and a lower millstone of higher 
cost of production which wholly inadequate capital entails there can be only one 
result—the earnings of labor and of land will grow steadily less until the ill- 
devised productive system depopulates the country and clears the way for a better 
organization of the economic forces. 

This analysis of the cotton producers'financial condition takes into account the 
facts presented in the report of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For¬ 
estry on “ Cotton production and consumption and prices;” yet our analysis does 
not find an adequate cause of the unfavorable condition of producers in the com¬ 
mercial system, but in the productive system under prevailing relations of capita) 
and labor applied to the land. The situation described in that report was summed 
np m these words: 

“I. Generally, the financial condition of the farmers is bad, a very large per¬ 
centage insolvent, and very few, indeed, are substantially increasing in the pos¬ 
session of property. The tow Who are actually solvont and making some increase 
in their estates are those who raise their own supplies—meat, corn, plow stock— 
producing cotton only as surplus. While it can not be said that these are pros¬ 
perous, yet, as compared with their neighbors who rely mainly on cotton, their 
condition is better. Additions to the farmers’ estates anil prevention of waste and 
deterioration in the cultiyated land and farm implements come ti > a very few 
where extra fertile land and extra energy and skill are combined with the strictest 
and most intelligent economy. 
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•• II. With the prices prevailing in the years 1891-1898 in nearly every part of 
the cotton-producing region the cost of production equaled, if it did not exceed, 
the value of the cotton raised. This applies also to those small farmers who raise 
their crops by the labor of themselves and their families, if only the very low 
agricultural wages prevailing were allowed for their labor and a fair rent for 
their land." 1 2 

These conclusions were based on the level of prices in the years 1892-98. The 
trend of prices has been downward rather than upward since 1898, excepting a 
part of 1899 and for 1900 to the date given in the quotations below: 
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The last few months have shown a tendency to a rise, hut few are inclined to 
regard this as a permanent level. The cause of low prices is industrial rather 
than commercial. So must the recovery of cotton prices to producers he the 
result, of industrial influences. With the growth of farm capital through the 
country hanks of small capital, such as the national hanking law of 1900 provides 
for, and the progress of manufactures in the South there will come, no doubt, 
demands (br other farm products than cotton. Then the financial position of the 
cotton grower must, improve and his influence upon the market count for a great 
deal more than it can now. As the lack of capital, in the credit system of culti¬ 
vation is one cause of overproduction and low prices, so must, the influx of cash 
capital ho the remedy.-’ And cash capital is the inevitable attendant of industrial 
development. 

It is not the large crop that favors tins development most, hut rather the com¬ 
mercial value of a moderate crop, because a moderate crop dops not, so completely 
take up the producer's capital in that one tiling, and it furthermore puts (lie bur¬ 
den of competition upon consumers, thus maintaining prices. According to Mr. 
II. ( t. Hester’s figures, the average commercial value of the cotton crop of 1899-1900 
is $18.55 per hale, against $25.08 last year, $28.02 the year before, and $16.78 in 
1896-97. The total value of file crop compares with the previous 5 years as follows: 


Values of commercial crops. 


1899-1900 . . . .. $163,784,820 

1898-99 .. ... .. 282,772,987 

1897-98 _ ... .... 320,552,60(1 

1896-97 ... ... 321.924,834 


1895-96 ...$294,095,347 

1894-95 .,. 297,037,580 

1893-94 .... 283,118,137 


In summing up the situation, the chief defect, in this productive system is under¬ 
capitalization. This source of economic weakness lias been chronic. It has. in 
fact, tended to drain Southern agriculture year by year in proportion as this fact 
exercised an influence upon farm policy. More particularly under-capitalization 
has the four following effects upon t.lie commercial position of the producer: 

1. It tends to encourage overproduction by increasing acreage. 

2. It tends to prevent diversification in farm policy. 


1 Report of Senate Committee on Agriculture ami Forestry, Washington. 18flft, Purl 1. 

2 M. it. Hammond,The Cotton Industry, p. 138. American JSronoiHfc* Association, 1897. 
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:t. It tends to enhance the coat, of production in the face of :i falling le vel of 
prices. 

■I. It tends to depress market values by obliging him to market so large a pro¬ 
portion of each crop immediately; that is. the scarcity of cash capital tends to 
increase the proportion of each crop that is forced into the publicly known visible 
supply aud to decrease the profsirtion in the hands of the producer. 

I. MANAGING ABILITY IN MAKING AND MARKETING COTTON. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in cotton culture are such as to divide eco¬ 
nomic responsibility for results immediate and remote. It; is to the interest of 
tile tenant to get the largest, immediate results with the smallest outlay of labor 
and capital. It is to the interest of the landlord to maintain the permanent pro¬ 
ductiveness of land. Under the system of tenancy by which the land is worked 
on shares, house, land, stock, and feed are provided for the tenant. He has 
the interest of ownership in almost nothing. Hi' works with lion-owed capital 
and on credit obtained from a merchant. Between the two claimants oil the 
products of liis labor, the making of cotton is the unmaking of the man. Under 
these relations tho pressure for quantify of product is everywhere present, if not 
apparent: other considerations count for comparatively little. The solvency of 
the merchant and the social position of the landlord are both dependent upon a 
large yield; hut between the merchant and the tenant the landlord s permanent 
interests are apt to lie made quite secondary. The tenant is a creature of two 
minders, anil no species of industrial management is more fatal to economical 
production than this. Where lands are rented for a money rental the results are 
in nowise essentially different. The system of management is divided against 
itself and can not but; be inefficient. Of course there are notable exceptions, hut 
We are speakingof general economic tendencies in the system of production under 
the leadership of divided economic interests. The tenant's labor, the landlord's 
land and stock, and the merchant's current capital constitute a system of produc¬ 
tion which must; result ill a divided or an indifferent type of economic responsi¬ 
bility in production. 

In marketing the products of this system of production the same desire for 
prompt cash realization tends to sacrifice the crops by early sales. The tendency 
to carry the cotton to the gin as rapidity as possible and to put it on tile market 
with the least delay is increasing. The table below gives the movement liy- 
quarters from September 1.' 
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1884- 1880. 52.'J 9U.(i j US. J 

1885- 1888 . 52.9 '.10.3 j U7. 1 

1889-1891 . 51.0 87.9 97.9 


This policy of management in production lias tended to throw large areas of 
cotton lands into tile hands of local merchants. Regrettable as this may seem, it 
has economic possibilities in it destined to improve the management in produc¬ 
tion and marketing. It concentrates ownership of land and stock and the 
advances of capital to the tenant into one instead of two economic interests. 
Whether or not this possibilii y of improvement is realized depends on the indi¬ 
vidual ill each case. But if is certain that the dual system of control over pro¬ 
duction and marketing which the landlord and t he merchant exercise is incapable 
of developing anything liko an economically efficient tenantry. There is no sub¬ 
stitute for personal management coupled with the active interest of ownership 
in making and marketing cotton any more than in any other species of enterprise. 

In the preparation of cotton for the market nobody seems to he responsible for 
the uneconomical condition in which it reaches market. "Taken altogether,” 
says Mr. Hammond, “it is generally admitted that the American hale is the 

* 1 The Cotton Plant, jl .852. 
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clumsiest, dirtiest, most, expensive, hu<1 most wasteful package in which cotton, 
or, in fact, any commodity of like value, is anywhere put up. It has no friends, 
either among the manufacturers, buyers, shippers, insurers, or producers. Custom 
seems alone responsible for this incubus upon the industry. ” 1 

The general policy of putting the crops on t.{io market at once has been largely 
due to the helpless financial position of th • producer in the past. With improve¬ 
ment in method of cultivation has come the improved financial status of planters 
as a class. It is stated that the planters of the South are in much better financial 
circumstances than at any time since the war, and much moro care is shown in 
the cultivation of the crop. A recent observer says: "We never saw better pre¬ 
pared laud than that uloug tlie lines of travel from North Carolina through the 
cotton belt to Texas. The land is unusually well^tilled, the furrows deep and 
carefully turned, and the soil well pulverized before planting. The hulk of the 
testimony favors the idea that an unusually large quantity of fertilizer has been 
used on the upland cotton fields." 

The progress of improvement in financial conditions has led planters to consider 
commercial methods. 

It has given rise to plans for the better marketing of the cotton crop. The fol¬ 
lowing plan indicates the lino on which it is proposed to work out this problem: 

One of the most popular schemes proposed is that of the warehouse system of 
holding the crop so as to prevent the marketing of the bulk of the crop during the 
first three months of the cotton year or harvest period. Possibly the chief diffi¬ 
culty with this system is financial. It would seem io he susceptible of easy 
administration. Cotton has a permanency of value and ordinarily is exempt from 
deterioration, to which cereals are liable. There is no doubt but that the pro¬ 
ducer's financial status would be greatly improved if some scheme could be carried 
out by which lie could bold bis crop for more even dist ribution through the twelve 
months rather than to throw it all at; once upon the market, with the inevitable 
consequence of lowering the price of his commodity. 


II. ORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRIBUTIVE SYSTEM. 

1. THE CONCENTRATION OF THE CROP AT INTERIOR TOWNS. 

Between the farm and the factory the cotton crop passes through several stages 
of distribution. Its first state after entering the market is that of concentration 
into interior towns. In the daily reports of the movement ol' this commodity as 
many as thirty snob points of concentration are mentioned, each one of which 
in the course, of the year receives from 10,(MX) to nearly 2,000.000 bales each . 2 

Almost the entire movement to interior towns is a rail movement. Next in 
importance is the water movement, and lastly by wagon; but the latter two modes 
of carriage are relatively unimportant compared with the total. Locally, how¬ 
ever, the wagon and water movements are still important and they increase with 
the growth of local consumption. At such points as Memphis. Columbus, Miss., 
and Columbus, (hi., St. Louis, Savannah. Charleston,Eufaula, Wilmington, Nor¬ 
folk, Augusta, and New Orleans, receipts by water are important enough to regu¬ 
late railway rates. The wagon receipts arc noteworthy at the interior towns of 
Memphis, Columbus (Miss, and (la.), Westpoint, Ga., Fort Gaines, Ga., Memphis, 
Savannah,Eufaula, Fort Smith, Ark.,Denison,Tex.,Gainesville, Tex., Vanburen, 
Ark., Augusta, Ga.,Shreveport, La., Logansport, La., Texarkana, Ark., and Char¬ 
lotte. N. C. It is claimed that as a rule wagon transportation to market is found 
to be cheaper than railway carriage up to 20 or 25 miles; :l but ia South Carolina 
a reduction of a local rate from it to <i cents for a distance of 9 miles abolished 
wagon carriage entirely. The efforts of the different State railroad commissions 
to reduce rates on cotton have in numerous cases reduced the wagon movement. 
Texas and Georgia have possibly done most in this direction. In Mississippi and 
South Carolina the revision of local rates has begun. High local rates are 
regarded as prejudicial to an economical distribution of the cotton crop. The 
wagon movement, depends on the readiness or ability of railroads to reduce short 
distance rates. 

Most of the wagon roads are in none too good a condition at best, and therefore 
are ill fitted for economical movement of the crop. As long as local rates on the 
railroads are too high to get this business, the producer is obliged to reach the 
markets and the mills by wagon, however wasteful it may he as compared with 
carriage by rail. 


1 The Colton Plant, ji.WJ. -Her La I ham and Alexander’s Handbook. Cotton Plant, j». !WW. 
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Uixfipts of cotton <il -m iiitrriur Inmix. Sr/if. /. /v'',', /./, /. /.vast; 


Houston, Tex_ 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Memphis, Tenn_ 

Augusta, Ga. 

Cincinnati, Ohio... 

Atlanta, Ga . 

Little Rock, Ark. . 
Montgomery. Ala . 

Shreveport, La. 

Dallas, Tex . .. 

Yazoo City, Miss... 

Vicksburg, Miss_ 

Atiiens, Ga. 

Greenville,Miss. . 

Helena, Ark ... _ 

Selma, Ala__ 

Natchez, Miss ,. 
Macon, Ga. . . 


[trim] Hie Kumm-iii! ctimniele.) 


Buies. Bales. 

1,708,460 i Romo, Ga. .. 65,407 

808,245 | Columbus, Ga. 65,028 

680,508 Columbus, Miss. . 50,586 

872,027 ; Brenham.Tex ... .. 54,422 

288.803 : Meridian. Miss. 40,000 

207,002 ! Albany, Ga . 40,023 

202,582 Nashville, Tenn.. 30,314 

101,550 Raleigh, N. C. .. 27,500 

158,400 Charlotte, N. C. 20,731 

123,356 Rnfaula, Ala. . 21,010 

07,245 Greenwood, S. (1. 10,514 

03,748 i Louisville, Ky.. 0,245 

80,530 —.. 

88,503 i Total receipts. 0,037,287 

80,480 ; Total crop (1807-08). ...10,807,857 

80,370 Percentage of crop hauled to 

80,007 30 interior towns_ 55.4 

72,183 


Over one-half of the entire crop reaches these 30 interior towns in t he course of 
the year. Their location is generally in the heart, of productive districts, from 
which the cotton goes for consumption. In the economy of distribution these 
interior towns are nearly all competitive points as far as shipping facilities are 
concerned. Here local mills must compete with outside consumers, and the rail¬ 
roads compete with one another to direct the course of the traffic. It is evident, 
therefore, that the distribution of the cotton crop is subject to competitive condi¬ 
tions of traffic in the greater part of its course from producer to eonsumer. The 
competition which centers in these bases of distribution has done much to favor 
outside consumers, both domestic and foreign, lmt has rather hurt, than helped 
local mills. This is owing to the fact that low long-distance rates have always 
been made use of bv the railroads to justify charging high local rates. In fact, 
the competition of (he local mill with the outside consumer really begins to affect 
the price at these points of concent ration. At these interior points the receipts 
are given their various destinations. The speculator, the exporter, and the 
Northern manufacturer all meet the local consumer here and together influence 
the partition of the receipts, as well as prices to producers, throughout the year. 
These interior towns and (lie local points of origin are the places at; which the 
Southern consumer competes most directly for his supply of cotton. 


2 . COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN COTTON DISTRIBUTION. 

There is a widespread impression that Hits main feature in the distribution of 
cotton is speculation in exchanges, where dealings in futures constitute the busi¬ 
ness of a privileged association of traders. Five or six years ago these commer¬ 
cial agencies were very generally held responsible for the low prices of cotton. 
The connection between the New Orleans and the New York cotton exchange 
and the prevailing level of prices was assumed to he a causal connection. Betting 
on futures was asserted to have a net effect in depressing prices of cotton paid lo 
producers and thus operating in the interest of consumers. 

It has never been clearly shown that there is such a causal connection between 
speculation and spot prices. Since that explanation was pressed upon tho public 
mind in the George Report of 1803-04, cotton prices have fallen si ill lower through 
a greater part of the interval and subsequently risen to a level almost double 
the price at the lowest point in the course of prices during the intervening 0 or 7 
years. In the meantime tho center of interest has passed from production to 
consumption. Tho increase in domestic requirements of raw cotton and the 
progress of foreign demand have together diverted the attention of the interests 
involved to future development. The possibilities of home consumption and the 
competition of foreign consumers, including the manufacturers of the Far East, 
have for the time being led inquirers to overlook the trading interests occupied 
in handling tho cotton crop between producers and consumers. 

The tendency at present time is everywhere to cut out the middleman. The 
depression of earlier years ,like all other depressions, while not finding an ade¬ 
quate remedy for itsclfat the time, gradually worked revolutionary changes by 
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eliminating commercial agencies and commercial methods which do not have in 
themselves the capacity to adopt economies such as enable commerce to recover 
from tho paralysis of industrial depression. The exact cost of putting down cot¬ 
ton sit foreign mills varies of course with localities, but on an average cotton can 
go from plantation to mill in Europe at the cost of about, t cent per pound. 
Expenses have been greatly reduced in the export trade by more direct Commer¬ 
cial relation between foreign consumers and local brokers. Brokers now operate 
in every town receiving any quantity of cotton. These brokers have correspond¬ 
ent brokers all over Europe through whom they sell to spinners direct, so that 
cotton can go from Augusta, (4a., for instance, to any mill in England or on the 
Continent with only freight, insurance, and two small brokerages of one-sixteenth 
of a cent each covering all expenses. 

If this average of a cent per pound covers the cosp from producer to consumer 
for the greater part of the cotton crop which is exported it is evident that the 
commercial interests and the transporting interests—the two chief claimants 
for the distribution of this charge—are not unduly expensive agencies. If two- 
sixteenthsof a cent per pound be taken as the purely commercial charge and seven- 
eighths or fourteen-sixteenths of a cent lie divided among freight-, insurance, and 
all other expenses, it is difficult to see wherein any undue share goes to the main¬ 
tenance of a speculative group of buyers and sellers who have subsequently 
nothing to do with the actual process of distribution. No estimates which we 
have been able to obtain of the expenses of handling cotton between producer and 
consumer includes any item or recognition of a claim on the part of dealers in 
••futures ” for services in actual distribution. The inquiry here made lias, there¬ 
fore, looked upon the purely speculative problem as one so remotely connected, 
if connected at all, with the actual operation of the cotton trade as to lie practi¬ 
cally beyond the range of distributive factors. Speculation in cotton “ futures,” 
whether at, New Orleans, New York, or Liverpool, is of course effected by the 
buying and selling in every important cotton market in the United States, hilt 
these transactions are effects of commercial conditions in the cotton trade 
rather than the causes originating in these exchanges and operating upon the 
buyers and sellers of the actual product. Speculative di aling in future prices is 
therefore a register of individual reckonings rather than a means of making 
prices. In tlio long run these commercial agencies which anticipate the future 
and keep in mind the past serve rather as balance-wheels to the commercial 
mechanism than they do as forces which give an upward or downward turn to 
prices. 

This view of the present functions of future dealings in the distribution of cot¬ 
ton amounts to substantially this: That the present and past course of cotton 
prices can in the main be explained by other than speculative causes. It need not 
he held that dealings in futures do not influence prices, but rather that in the 
long run cotton prices are very slightly influenced by a group of people pitting 
(heir judgments one against another as to the value of a given grade of product 
at a definite date in the future. In the long run such notions tend to neutralize 
one another, and their effect upon the level of prices will consequently tend to be 
neutral. 

There are, therefore, sufficiently definite interests enlisted in the cotton trade 
to which we must look for explanations of any particular low cost of commercial 
operations. First among these we mention the conditions of competition among 
carriers, under which practically the whole cotton crop is marketed. 

Tile distribution of the cotton crop is in this respect unique. In the first place 
the cotton territory is so situated that the main movement to market is from the 
center toward a circumference on which are located about twenty-five ocean and 
Gulf ports on the south and east, and interior gateways on the north and west. 
The result of this relation is to put the whole cotton movement under the stress 
of competition among carrier* and distributing centers from the time it reaches 
the interior markets at which it is accumulated until it is laid down at the 
factory at homo or abroad. In its distribution there is perhaps no other agri¬ 
cultural product having so large an element of competition as cotton. Not, 
only is this the ease with its actual transportation, hut also in the matter of 
buying and selling. The small country buyer of cotton from bis neighboring 
grower, even, may receive bids from the largest markets and manufacturing 
centers in different parts of the world. There is therefore a high degree of com¬ 
petition on the part of buyers the moment the cotton comes into tho local mar¬ 
ket, and from tho local market to the consuming mill it is seldom if ever exempt 
from Ihis influence. In this respect, likewi.-o, Ike cotton producer is possibly 
more favorably situated than any other class of agriculturists. He lias more 
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direct awl, therefore, more real access to tlic world's markets in spite of appear 
awes to the contrary. The cotton producer comes nearer {rotting the consumer's 
price for his cotton than is the case with any other important product in American 
agriculture. 

The reasons for this are historical and geographical as well as commercial. 
The movement of the center of cotton production, like that of corn, has boon 
going in a southwesterly direction. It now lies west of the Mississippi. Willi 
each advance in that direction access to the natural channels of distribution has 
been improved, the distance to the seaboard reduced, and the tendency toward 
reduction in expenses become more and more marked. With this tendency the 
enlargement of the foreign market has.grown. Especially has the market been 
enlarged in continental Europe and in tile Orient, so that more and more lias the 
cotton movement become a movement by water. Competition on land by rail, 
competition of ports of shipment, and competition for ocean movement have 
given to this branch of transportation a rate of expense per unit of product 
among the lowest in modern commerce. The low cost of distribution dors not, 
however, seem to apply to internal distribution to mills for Southern con¬ 
sumption. 

As will lie pointed out later, here, as elsewhere, the great economies in distri¬ 
bution have not primarily benefited the producer, but the benefits have largely 
gone to the consumer. 

The main reason for this is to he fonml in the relative importance of foreign 
as compared with domestic consumption. With 70 per cent of the cotton sent 
abroad and ill) per cent (in round numbers) remaining at home, the competition 
among consumers, domestic and foreign, lias, until quite recently, not been suffi¬ 
cient; to enable the producer to strengthen his position in tin; market to any con¬ 
siderable extent. The position of flic producer, as the investor of capital, lias 
been such as to oblige a great majority of his class to put the cotton upon the 
market almost as fast as it ripened. This element of weakness contributed in 
tlii> case of cotton, just as it did in the ease of wheat, to load down tile market 
with a visible supply for which there was at any one time slight need of compe¬ 
tition on the part nf foreign or domestic buyers. The inherent weakness of the 
producer's position deprives him of the opportunity of handling his surplus in 
such a way as to take advantage of competition among speculative buyers for 
future needs. Except, therefore, in periods of scarcity toward the end of the 
cotton-distributing year, the main competitive stress in the whole cotton situa¬ 
tion is felt among the distributive agencies after cotton lias left the producer's 
hands rather than among consumers in their relation to tile producer. 

While, therefore, the expenses of distribution of cotton per unit of product are 
among the cheapest the level of prices to producers is hut slightly raised by rea¬ 
son of this low cost of distribution. Nor docs the consumer of raw cotton get 
this entire gain. The competition among consumers for the sale of their manu¬ 
factured products is so keen that even the consuming factory fails to reap any 
great benefit that comes from the lowest cost of distribution.' The real gain is to 
the consumer of cotton goods. 

The remedy for this unfavorable position of the cotton producer lies partly in 
a change in farm policy, by which the plantation may divide its labor and capital 
between the product of the soil which makes the farm household more nearly a 
self-sufficing unit on the one hand and the production of a commercial crop 'on 
the other. But still more important in its bearing upon the producer's position 
in the market is the necessity of more nearly equalizing the domestic and foreign 
demand for the domestic cotton crop. 

The operation of distributive interests is determined by the relative importance 
of tile consuming demands. The main volume is still destined for export. We 
are our own next best customers. 

As matters stand now, Europe takes two-thirds and America nearly all the bal¬ 
ance. Every increase on the part of domestic demand will give an increment of 
advantage to the domestic producer, and as soon as it becomes a matter of ec la¬ 
test between foreign and domestic consumers for tlio division of the cotton on >p, 
the producer will reap more of the benefits of a highly economical distribution. 

Few of us realize how far from this point the United States really stands. The 
policy in which the producer of raw cotton is most interested is one which will 
develop the demand for cotton goods in export trade rather than the finding of 
more foreign markets for raw cotton. The growth of the cotton manufacturing 
industry, by which the cost of getting the finished product of domestic manufac¬ 
ture to the foreign consumer will ho reduced much below the cost of sending the 
raw product to the foreign manufacturer, isevidcntly the policy in which the pro- 
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dueer has thr largest possibilities of gain, liven at the present time, in different 
sections of the Carolina# where mills are located, the manufacturer has to pay as 
much as, if not more than, the New York cash price for raw material of the local 
producer. In other words, the producer is getting an addition to his price equal 
to or greater than the cost of carrying his raw material to New York. 


THE RISE OF INTERNAL CENTERS OF CONSUMPTION. 


For our purposes we regard the Southern cotton States as a geographical unit 
with well-iwtuoli.shed centers of internal consumption. We mention Huntsville, 
Ala..; Augusta, Columbus, and Macon, Ua.; Salem. Charlotte. Durham, and Con¬ 
cord, N. Cl: Columbia, Greenville, Pelzer. Rock IJjll, and Spartanburg, S. C., 
as representative centers. All these and many others are leading factors in the 
cotton movement to the extent of competing with the external movement, both 
for Northern mills and for export. According *o the Manufacturer’s Record of 
February 22, 1900, the twelve Southern States had then ill cotton mills in 
operation or in course of erection. These consume about a million and a half 
bales yearly. The three leading States are North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

Smiunary of cotton, mill x in Southern Sinter. 

[From ihe Manufacturer's Record.] 


Males. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Georgia. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland__ 

Mississippi. 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Texas... 

Virginia. 

Total. 


Number j 
| of mills. | 

Total 
mill con- 
i sumption. 

Spindles. 

j 

Looms. 


liahs. 



ns 

121,128, 

550,939 

10,743 

3 

3,2X8 , 

18,300 

310 

79 : 

281,527 j 

J, 110,550 

27,108 

11 

Zf), -117 

09,512 

996 

:> | 

18,719 | 

71,352 i 

1,701 


109,484 
119,254 


7 

21,860 

3.333 

! It >9 

871,891 

1,421,581 

31.912 

.SO 

lOt), 1M 

1,857.030 

51,851 

[ 29 

! 80,358 

178,520 

1 3.73*2 

f) 

17,1.% 

45,050 

1,319 

1 17 

■11,502 

154,711 

! 5,371 

•It] 

| 1,410,877 

5,775,301 

147,702 


The commercial cotton-crop year, begun September 1, 1898. and ended August 
31,1899. had the largest movement of cotton in the history of American commerce. 
Not only had the railway and water movement from plantations been the largest 
on record, but the home consumption of the mills, both in the North and in the 
South, had been greater than ever. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, by its usual method of estimat¬ 
ing the crop of the States and Territories, compiles statistical' data, furnished by 
the officials of all the rail and water lines that have transported cotton from the 
States of production, by the officials of the mills located m those States, and by 
special agents of the Department at the Southern ports and important receiving 
points in the interior. The reports from these sources are condensed in the fol¬ 
lowing table, so as to show the number of hales of cotton moved from each State 
and Territory to the ports, to Northern and Western mills, to’Canada, and all 
other foreign destinations in comparison with the demand for Southern mill con¬ 
sumption, by States. 

Cotton crop of lSHS-H'J.' 

[In commercial bales.] 


Sim** nr Territory. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Indian Territory . 


Movement ami mill purchases. 


Forwarded 
by rail, etc. 

Bo X by 

Total. 

1,079,871 
940,773 
36,064 
1,232,810 
* 215,209 

121,128 

3,288 

1,200,999 
944,001 
35,004 
1, fill, 337 
215/209 

2si,527 


1 .1. L. Walk ins; The Cotton Crop of 1898-99, p. 7. United States Department of Agriculture. 
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{'ofIon crop of isus-'.M— <\ >ntititled. 


State or Territory. 


Movement and mill purchases. 

Forwarded; Sought by j T . . 
by rail, etc.i mills. 1o,hK 




26,447 1 
18,749 1 

25,197 

898,013 




1.302, 120 


33,120 


30,137 
711,298 
109, 179 
1,017,909 


330,107 
100,170 

371, X91 



•loo, isi j 


311 1 321 


3,41 i, 245 


3,430,101 

31 

58,492 


31 : 
44,602 j 


13,090 



10,1*1,871 

1,113,928 i 

! 

11,898,802 



Tt is hardly realizable what changes must follow in the growth of these manu¬ 
facturing communities in the cotton States. Certainly none will be greater than 
the reaction of manufacturing upon agriculture itself. Director Beaty, of the 
Olemson College textile department, discusses this influence upon farm prices 
and farm wages as follows in the Charlotte Observer: 1 

“Estimating the world’s population at 1,500,000.000.about.100.000.000regularly 
wear clothes, about 750,000.000 are partially clothed, and 250,000,000 habitually 
go naked. The world's visible cotton crop for the year IK9H-99 was a little less 
than 14,000,000 bales, averaging 500 pounds each. It would require 42,000,000 
bales, averaging 500 pounds each, to clothe the entire population of the world. 
The above figures, taken in round numbers from statistics, show that overpro¬ 
duction of cotton is not the cause of prevailing low prices. We must look to 
some other way of handling our vast crop of raw staple than selling it to other 
people to he manufactured and then sold back to us at three times its value as 
compared to its value in the raw material. 

“The average cotton crop in South Carolina is about 1 . 000.000 bales, or 
500,000,000 pounds. Disposing of this 500,000,000 pounds at 7 cents, #35,000,000; 
five million pounds of white cloth, at 20 cents. $ 100 , 000 , 000 ; this would bring 
an increase of $05,000,000 into the State in favor of manufacturing over the sale 
of the raw product. This amount would not go to the treasuries of the factories 
alone, but would be divided among tlie farmers, first of all, by an increase in price, 
which would probably average one-fourth of a cent per pound. In addition to this, 
he would find ready sale at increased prices for wood, butter, chickens,eggs, and 
many other perishable farm products which are now of small value owing to tin 1 
fact that there is no great demand for them. 

“All other business would be stimulated by this increase of cash-earning 
labor.” 

These effects are to be appreciated only by considering the widespread diffusion 
of manufacturing towns in the South. We give the total list for each State, from 
the Manufacturers’ Record, up to February 22, 1900: 

ALABAMA. 


Name. 

Locution. 

Spindles. 






5,000 









33,092 ! 

Birmingham Cotton Manufacturing Co., 

.do. 

5.200 ! 









12.000 j 



3,724 l 



10,463 



S, (XX) 

Cherry Cotton Mills ; . 


12,000 



15.000 



10,000 

Morrlmack Manufacturing 60 .«?. 1 

.do. 

200,000 


Looms. 


1,000 


.120 

lift 

1,000 


SHI 

;{00 

121 

321 


100 

1,000 


1 Quoted from tho Manufacturers' Itecord, February 22,„J!KX). -Lintel construction. 
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ALA HAMA -Continued. 


j Spindles. Looms. 


West Huntsville Cotton Mill.t Huntsville. 

Cherokee Mills Co — t . Mobile.* 

Barker Cotton Mills 1 .do. 

Mobile Colton Mills'.do. 

Alabama (Cordage Cd. Montgomery ... 

Montgomery (Cotton Mills.do. 

People's Cotton “Fa dory.do. 

Blue .Soring Mill. Oxford. 

Coosa Manufacturing Co. Piedmont. 

Prattville Cotton Millsand Banking Co. Prattville. T. 

Wehadkee Cotton Mills.. Rook Mills. 

Cawthon Cotton Mill Co .. . Selma. 

Selma Cotton Mill-' o. do. 

Alabama Cotton Mill-. Sj>eigner. 

Hnrrieane Creek Manufacturing Co.: Spring Harden . 

Sycamore Mill. : Sycamore. 

McDonald Cotton Mills 1 .1 Sylacatiga. 

Highland City Cotton Mills.I Talladega. 

Talladega Cotton Factory. i .do. 

Tallassee Falls Manufacturing Co. i Tall assoc. 

Rope and Yarn Mill. i Tuscaloosa. 

J.Snow Hardware Co.!.do. 

Union Springs Cotton Mills.[ I-nion Springs.. 

Uniontown Warehouse Co. Pn ion town. 


550,0:10 | i;{,7i3 


Ouachita Cotton Mills. 

Arkadelphia. 4,000 

‘Kl 




Mammoth Springs Cotton Mills. 

Mammoth Springs.| s'iiiki 

2 -JO 

•1 mills. 

.j 18,31*) 

310 


GKUUCI A. 


Harmony Mills. Alice. 

Aragon Mills.tragon. 

Athens Manufacturing Co. Athens. 

Madison Braided Corn Co. do. 

Princeton Manufacturing Co. do. 

Star Thread Co.do.. 

Atlanta Cotton Mills...Atlanta. 

Kxposition Cotton Mills.....do. 

Seottdale Mills 1 .do. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Augusta. 

Augusta Factory.. .do... 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co.do. 

Globe Cotton Mills.do. 

Isaetta Mills.do. 

Jno. 1\ King Manufacturing Co.do. 

Riverside Mills. do. 

Sibley Manufacturingc<>.do. 

Sutherland Manufacturing Co. do. 

Warwick Cotton Mills.do. 

Hutcheson Manufacturing Co. Banning. 

Bartlesville Manufacturing Co. Bartlesville. 

Cun ton Cotton Mills 1 . Canton. 

MatidevilleCotton .Mill 1 .: Carrollton. 

Cedurtown Cotton Co. \ Cedartown. 

Standard Cotton Mills’ .do. 

Columbus Manufacturing Co . 1 . 1 Columbus. 

Clegg Manufacturing Co. do. 

Eagle and Phenix Manufacturing C<J.do. 

Hamburger Cotton Co.;.do. 

Muscogee Manufacturing Co. do. 

Swift Manufacturing Co.j.do. 

Cordcle Cotton Mills Co . 1 .j Cordell*. 

Christian Commonwealth. Commonwealth. 

Porter Manufacturing Co.! Cornelia. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co. Covington. 

* Cuder const met ion. * Owned by the state—convict laltor. 


800 i. 


20,000 j 

KK) 

10,000 ] 

350 

2, IKK) j 

5 

3,800 1 

loo 

(5,201 


17,072 j 

550 

4(5, 500 | 

1,4:55 

10, (KK) 

350 

42, IKK) 

1,352 

35.0(H) 

1,000 

33,000 

028 

I.72S 

111 

1, 111) 

150 

(HI, 381 

1,812 

43,250 

1.400 

8, IKK) 


4, K K) 

--■i 

r>. ooo 


7. 41(5 j 
r>,(KK) ; 

100 

(5, IKK) ’ 
251,500 ■ 
10,000 

200 

20,000 ! 

040 

11(5 

50,0tX) 

1,8(H) 

(i, IKK) 

210 

14,000 

450 

13,000 

423 

3,000 


3,000 


15,000 

108 

‘Not reported. 
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GEORGIA—-Continued. 


Name. 


Dalton Cotton Mills*. 

Crown Cotton Mills. 

Phonix Factory. 

Georgia Western Colton Mills 1 

I‘carle Mills. 

Swift Cotton Mills. 

Trio Manufacturing Co. 

Forsyth Manufacturing Co_ 

Georgia Manufacturing Co_ 

Mary-Leila Cotton Mills. 

Griffin Manufacturing Co. 

Pushtoo Cotton Mills 1 . 

Kincaid Manufacturing Co. 

Spalding Colton Mills'. 

Harmony Grove Mills. 

Hartwell Cotton Mill. 

High Shoals Manufacturing Co 
HognnsviJlc Manufacturing Co 

IVpperton Cotton Mills.. 

.Jewell Mills. 

Glover Manufacturing Co . 1 _ 

Cnion Colton Mills. 

Dixie Cotton Mills.. 

Lagrange Cotton Mills.. 

Gwinnett (Jotton Mills'. 

Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co.. 

Payne Cotton Mills. 

Manchester Manufacturing Co. 

Willingham Cotton Mills. 

Ocmulgee Cotton Mills'. 

McRae Cotton Mills'. 

Monroe Cotton Mill. 

Newnan Cotton Mill. 

Whittier Colton Mills. 

Palmetto (Jotton Mill. 

Pelham Manufacturing Co.'_ 

Houston Factory. 

Taylor Manufacturing Co ... . 

Aberdeen Mill. 

Atlantic, ami Gulf Mills'. 

Raccoon Mills. 

Rome Cotton Factory. 

Roswell Manufacturing Co. 

Wahoo Manufacturing Co. 

Savannah Cotton Mills. 

Shoal Creek Manufacturing Co 

D. B. Grover, president 1 . 

Annestown Cotton Mills. 

Thomaston Cotton Mills*. 

Capps Cotton Mills*. 

Tocooa, Cotton Mill. 

K. A. Fincher. 

Trion Manufacturing Co. 

Park Cotton Mills. 

Cnion Manufacturing Co.*. 

Strickland Cotton Mills*. 

Wuyiinmii Cotton Mill. 

Riverdale Cotton Mills. 

Lanett Cotton Mills. 

West Point Manufacturing Co . 

Georgia Manufacturing Co. 

Whitehall Yam Mill. 


Location. 


Dalton. 

_do. 

Dehruee. 

Donghisville 
KIIhtIou_ 



. Gainesville. 

. Greensboro. 

. Griltin. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

. Harmony Grove 

Hartwell. 

. High Shoals_ 

. Hogansvillc_ 

. Jackson . 

. Jewells. 

. Juliette. 

. Lafayette. 

. Lagrange. 

.do. 

. Lawrciiccville.. 

. Lindalc. 

. ■ Macon. 

..do. 

. ! .do. 

.i.do. 

.... do ... . 

• | Mediae . 

,| Monroe. 

.1 Newnan.. 

,| Oakdale. 

. 1 Palmetto. 

, I Pelham. 

. Perry. 

. Potterville. 

Poulan. 

. Quitman. 

. Raccoon Mills.. 

. Rome. 

,• Roswell. 

. 1 Sargents. 

Savannah . 

Shoal Creek. 

Statesboro . 

Stone Mountain , 

.; Thomaston. 

1 Toeeou . 

.do. 

: Toonigh. 

Trion Factory... 
Troup Factory... 
Cnion Point..... 

Valdosta. 

Waynmanville.. 

Westpoint.. 

.do. 


Whitehall 

....do.... 


Spindles. , I<oonis. 

I 

ft, 000 I 120' 

1*0,000 500 

5,100 •. 

20 , ooo i ;>no 

7,500 •. 

7,200 17» 

2,000 .. 


0,000 
2,500 j. 


5,000 

1 ItiO 

15, .500 

i»'.« 

5,000 

1 on 

12,550 

120 

7 5(HI 

200 

2, S00 

j 150 

2,000 

! 102 

10,000 

Si 

5, IKK) 


12,900 

100 

•1,000 

121 

2.010 


7, OHO 

212 

20.IHHI 

2Sf> 

10,000 

121 

• ),000 


51,201 

1,720 

25, OIK) 


2,500 


10, IKK) 


5, ISO i 


20, IKK) 

I.OIK) 

5,000 


5,200 ' 

■ •(HI 

' 0,200 ! 


10 , ooo 


5, rax) l 

S7 

2,200 1 

1(H) 

2, 210 j 

f'.() 

2,500 ; 


1,5(10 \ 


2. ;‘>(K) 1 

101 

5, *21H' , 

Ins 

1.200 

10S 

2,000 


7.500 


2.2(H) 


•1,000 


1,720 


5,000 

100 

0,000 


5,(KM) 

B4) 

S(H) 


49 , 920 : 

1. Ill 

1,000 

52 

2, KM) 


10,IKK) 

25(1 

2,100 

70 

12.000 

220 

01, (MX) 

1,7(10 

20,500 

iso 

12,(HH) 

120 


2,500 


1 (H) mills. 


1,11(5,550 


27,10H 


KENTVCKY. 


Argonaut Cotton Mill Co. 

Grahamtoji Colton Mill. 

Henderson Cotton Mills. 

Louisville Cotton Mills Co. 

Louisville Girth and Blanket Mills 

Maysville (Jotton Mills. 

Cohankus Manufacturing Co. 

7 mills. 


, Covington. 

.j 4,500 ! 

J Grahamton. 

.j 2,201) ' 

: Henderson. 

. 35, (HH) 

• Louisville. 

.; 11,432 







.; 09,512 


Cmler construction. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Name. 

Location. 

— 

spindles. 

1 /Ooms. 

Clinton Cotton Mills'. 

Alden Knitting Mills. 

Lane Mills. 

Maginnis Cotton Mills. 

New Orleans Cotton Mills Co. 

Louis Kohhnmiji. 

Hargrove Cotton Mills *. 

Clinton. 

New Orleans . 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

Shreveport . 

2,500 

2,300 

17,000 

'10,752 

1,400 

2 400 
5,000 

SSI 

1,210 

11 

150 

7 mills. 


71, Ml! 

1,761 



Efird Manufacturing U<>. 

Wiseosset Mills Co. 

Asheville Cotton Mills. 

Stowesville Cotton Mill. 

Southern Cotton Mills. 

Durham Shoals Cotton Mill .... 

Alamance Cotton Mill. 

Aurora Cotton Mill. 

Carolina Cotton Mills. 

Elmira Cotton Mill Co. 

Glencoe Cotton Mills. 

Juniuta Cotton Mills. 

Lakeside Cotton Mills. 

E.M. Holt Plaid Mill. 

Windsor Cotton Mill. 

J. M. Odell Manufacturing Co .. 

Cedar Falls Cotton Mill. 

Worth Manufacturing Co. 

T. F. Lloyd. 

Ada Manufacturing Co. 

Alpha Mills. 

Atherton Mills. 

Charlotte Cotton Mills. 

Charlotte Oil and Fert ilizer Co. 


Albemarle. 

ft,-MW 


.do. 

16, IW 


Asheville. 

8,448 

■120 

Beilcmonte. 

2,500 

21 

Bessemer City. 

9, 940 

■101 

Boiling Springs. 

2,400 


Burlington. 

900 

94 

.do. 

12,352 

7<H8 

.do. 

3,072 

58 


6,000 

475 

.do ... 

3,020 

180 

.do. 

0,400 


.do.. 

3,000 

150 

— do. 


140 

.do. 

3,120 

100 

Bynum. 

0,500 


Cedar Falls. 

3,930 

130 

Central Falls.. 

12 , 1 X 10 

420 

Chapel Hill. 

1,200 


Charlotte. 

7,920 



9,44S 


.do. 

10,000 


.do.*. 


250 

.do. 




Under construction, 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


Spindles. | Looms. 


Crowley Manufacturing Co. 

Highland Park Manufacturing Co. 

Louise Mills. 

Magnolia Mills. 

O. A. Robbins Co. 

Victor Cotton Mills. 

Chcrryvillc Mill. 

Hasten Manufacturing Co.. 

Vivian Cotton Mills. 

Patterson Manufacturing Co. 

Enterprise Manufacturing Co. 

Bala Cotton Mills Co. 

Caburrus Cotton Mills. 

Cannon Manufacturing Co. 

Coleman Manufacturing Co. 

Linpard Yarn Mills. 

Otlell Manufacturing Co. 

Cooleeinee Cotton Mills'. 

Cumberland Mills. 

Dallas Cotton Mills. 

Linden Manufacturing Co. 

Cornelius Cotton Mills. 

Double shoal Cotton Mill. 

Commonwealth Cotton Manufacturing Co. 

Durham Cotton Manufacturing Co. 

Erwin Cotton Mi I Is Co. 

Pearl Cotton Mills. 

Kilctiton Cotton Mills. 

Elizabeth City Cotton Mills. 

Elkin Manufacturing Co. 

Altaimilmw Mills. 

Ossipec Cotton Mill. 

Bluff Mills. 

Fayetteville Cotton Mills. 

Ilolt-Morgau Manufacturing Co. 

I bill Williamson Manufacturing Co. 

Tolar, Hart and Holt Mills. 

Florence Mill. 

Sterling Colton Mills. 

Frunklinvillc Manufacturing Co_ 

Randolph Manufacturing Co. 

Arlington Mills'. 

.ivon Mills. 

(iaatnnia Manufacturing Co. 

T/oray Mills'. 

Modena Colton Mill. 

Ozark Mills.*. 

Trenton Cotton Mills. 

Hiawatha Manufacturing Co. 

MIncola Manufacturing Co. 

Robbins Manufacturing Co. 

Wayne Cotton Mills. 

BelleniontCotton Mills. 

Oneida Cotton Mills. 

Sidney Cotton Mills. 

<Smuile Falls Manufacturing Co_ 

Hucomuga Mills. 

Proximity Manufacturing Co. 

Revolution Cotton Mills'. 

Van Deventer Carpet Co. 

Harden Manufacturing Co. 

High Shoals Manufacturing Co. 1 _ 

Cora Manufacturing Co. 

Hranito Manufacturing Co. 

Thos. M. Holt Manufacturing Co_ 

Henderson Cotton MilI h.. 

Henrietta Mills. 

Collier Cotton Mills'.. 

High Falls Manufacturing Co. 

Eno Cotton Mills. 

Hope Mills Manufacturing Co. 

T. P.Jenks. 

Anchor Cotton Mills. 

Oakdale Cotton Mills. 

Jonesboro Cotton Mills Co. 

Mount Pleasant Manufacturing Co.. 

Cora Mill a... 

Crowder Mountain Cotton Mill. 

Dllllng Cotton Mill. 

Enterprise Mills. 

Kings Mountain Manufacturing Co . 



552 

130 

130 


' Under construction. 
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north Carolina— continued. 


Name. 


Lula Manufacturing Co. *. 

Kinston Cotton Mills. 

Luitivl Mills. 

1/iiurel Bluff Cotton Mills. 

Ida Yarn Mill. 

Richmond Cotton .Factory Co. 

Springtleld Cotton Mill..'.. 

Scotland Colton Mill 1 . 

Cleveland (lotton Mills. 

Weunonah Cotton Mills. 

Daniel Manufacturing Co. 

Kim (trove Cotton Mills. 

Indian Creek Manufacturing Co... 

Liilxiralnrv Cotton Mills. 

Lincoln Cotton Mills.. 

Long Shoals Cotton Mills. 

Willow Brook Cotton Mill. 

IiOtig Island Cotton Mills. 

Gastonia Cotton Mil is. 

Sneneer Mountain Mills. 

Me Aden Mills. 

Malden Cotton Mills. 

Providence Cotton Mills. 

Union Cotton Mills. 

MursheonCotton Mills. 

Mariposa Cotton Mills. 

Max ton Cotton Mill. 

Avalon Cotton Mills 1 . 

Mn vo Mills. 

Eldorado Cotton Mills. 

Monbo Cotton Mills. 

Monroe Cotton Mills. 

MoorosvilloCotton Mills. 

Alpine Cotton Mills Co... . 

Mountain Island Mills. 

Hamburg Cotton Mills. 

Ha/.lelmrst Cotton Mills. 

Albion Company. 

Mount Holly Mills. 

Nims Manufacturing Co. 

Tuekaseoge Manufacturing ('<>. 

W. R. Kindly Cotton Mill Co. 

Catawba Cotton Mill 1 . 

Newton Cotton Mills. 

Norwood Manufacturing Co. 

Patterson Cotton ami Woolen Mills 

Dover Yarn Mills. 

Camloigh Mills Co. 

Pilot Cotton Mills. 

Raleigh Cotton Mills. 

Columbia Manufacturing Co. 

Kngleworth Mills. 

Naomi Fulls Manufacturing Co_ 

Plaidvillo Manufacturing Co. 

Randleman Manufacturing Co. 

Edna Cotton Mills. 

Roanoke Mills Co. 

Great Falls Manufacturing Co. 

Ledbetter Manufacturing Co. 

Midway Mills. 

Pee Dee Manufacturing Co. 

Roberdel Manufacturing Co. 

Steele’s Mills. 

Textile Manufacturing Co. 

Rocky Mount Mills. 

Roxboro Cotton Mills 1 . 

Levi Cotton Mills. 

Arista Colton Mills. 

South Side Manufacturing Co. 

Kesler Manufacturing Co. 

I. Littman. 

Salisbury Cotton Mills. 

Vance Cotton Mills. 

Sanford Cotton Mills 1 . 

Saxapahaw Cotton Mills.. 

Belmont Cotton Mills. 

Lauraglenn Mills.. 

Shelby Cotton Mills 1 . 

Hadley People’s Manufacturing Co. 

Nantucket Mills. 

Spray Cotton Mills. 

LeaksvilleCotton Mills. 

Stanley Creek Cotton Mills. 


Kings Mountain.. 

Kinston.. 

Laurel. 

Laurel Bluff. 

Laurel Hill. 

....do. 

.....do. 

Lim rin burg. 

Lawndale.., 

Lexington. 

Lincointon. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

—do. 

Long Island. 

Lowell. 

—do. 

McAdensville_ 

Maiden. 

....do. 

_do. 

Manchester. 

Mariposa. 

Max ton. 

Mavodan. 

I Millcdgeville. 

Monbo. 

Monroe. 

Mooresville. 

Morganlon. 

! Mountain Island . 
j Mount Airy. 

.do. 

I Mount Holly. 

1 .do. 

:.do. 

.do. 

! Mount, Pleasant ., 

, Newton . 

.ido. 

Norwood. 

Patterson. 

Pineville. 

Raleigh . 

.do. 

.do. 

Kamseiir. 

■ Randleman. 

■ .do. 

.do. 

. 

1 Reidsville. 

Roanoke Rapids.. 

; Rockingham. 

.do. 

'.do. 

i.do. 

!.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

! Rocky Mount_ 

! Roxhoro. 

Rutherford ton.... 

Salem. 

_do. 

Salisbury. 

—do. 


. .do. 

Sanford. 

Saxapahaw. 

Shelby.. 

. .do. 

..do. 

.j Slier City. 

..do.. 

..do. % . 

.j Stanley Creek... w 

1 Cinter construction. 


0, (KH) 
2, fiOO 
5,28X 
13,000 
12 , 0 % 
4, M2 
2,010 
0,200 
12,78 J 
. 0,384 
'20, (XK) 


27,000 
5,000 
0,240 
5,000 
11, (XX) 
5,000 


20,024 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4.5(H) ! 
3, UK) 
0,000 
2,000 


17,000 

“b,m 


Spindles, j Looms. 


7.500 . 
0,112 |. 

050 j. 

2.500 !. 
4,192 
5,000 '. 

2.500 . 
10, <MH) . 

5.2(H) . 
0,000 i 
10,000 . 
0,000 . 
2,080 . 
5.0(H) . 
7, (KH) . 
7,2X0 . 

2, .'HR) •. 

3, (HM) . 
4,000 . 
0,000 . 

15, (HR) 
7,000 . 
5, IKK) 
8,704 . 
3,000 . 
2,300 . 
1,800 .. 
13,000 ]. 
30,000 . 
5, (HR) . 
2, 110 . 
8,000 ; 
4,750 
3,5(H) . 

0.250 
1,000 . 

91*2 - 
2,200 
1,030 . 
3,7(H) . 
(i, 000 . 
4,000 . 
2.0(H) . 

7.500 . 
5,000 . 
2, ISO 

5, t(R) .. 
9,152 , 
5.0(H) ' 
13,530 .. 
11,070 


500 

100 


350 

220 


310 
102 
335 
i net 
100 
552 
130 
130 


002 

3(H) 

0(H) 

12 


250 

224 


250 

100 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Cmitimu-ri. 


Name. 


Statesville Cotton Mills. Statesville.... 

Buffalo Manufacturing Co. Stubbs. 

Virginia Cotton Mills. Hwepsonville. 

Tarboro Cotton Factory. Tarltoro. 

Fountain Cotton Mills.do. 

W. L. Alspaugh. Taylorsville . 

Taylorsville Cotton Mill.do. 

Smithormnn Cotton Mills Co. Troy. 

Turnersburgh Cotton Mill. Turnorshurg. 

Wadesboro Cotton Mills Co. Warlesboro .. 

Royal Cotton Mills*. Wake Forest. 

Rodman & Heath Cotton Mills. Waxlniw_ 

Willard Manufacturing Co.i Willardville. 

Delgado Mills.I Wilmington . 

Wilmington Cotton Mills. do. 

Wilson Cotton Mills.I Wilson. 

Engleworth Mills Co.I Worthvillc .. 

Worth Manufacturing Co. j .do. 


Location. 


206 mills.. 


Spindle*. : 

iiontns. 

7,000 ! 

ISO 

2,000 | 
1, UK) 1 

•Ml 

10,000 

200 

5,880 

. 

7(K) : 

-I 

2,000 

50 

2,82s 


1,1500 


6,70-1 

5,000 


5.000 '. 

1,850 

;;o 

10, VI 

HO 

7, W0 
6,1)50 

:?i;o 


.10, JOS 

:»sr. 

1. I2I.5SI 

:si,«U2 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills.Ybbeville 

Wnrreu Manufacturing Co. Aiken_ 

Orr Cotton Mills*.Anderson. 

Anderson Cotton Mills. 1 .do_ 

Cox Manufacturing Co.*. 1 .do_ 

Arlington Cotton Mill.! Arlington 

Pendleton Factory... 1 Autun :... 

Bamberg Cotton Mill.; Bamberg . 

Middleburg Cotton Mill. Balesburg 

Batesville Mill. . 


Norris Cotton Mill Cr 


South Carolina Cordage 


J. M. Geer and others *.. 


Fairmont Mills. 


Millfort Mill Co. 

Fountain Inn Manufacturing Co 

Gaffney Manufacturing (To. 

Glendale Mills. 

Graniteville Manufacturing Co . 

American Spinning Co. 

Brandon Mill*. 

Huguenot Mills. 

Mills Manufacturing Co. 

Monaghan Cotton Mills'. 

F. W. Pot; Manufacturing (To_ 

Greenwood Cotton Mill. 

Grendel Cotton Mills. 

Victor Manufacturing Co. 


I Vilii 

.'u, 000 j 

iiVKMI • 

ii(), 000 ; 
5.000 i 
■I, 000 
i, 5(.H> ! 
11.IKH* | 
ono 


1 . 0 (H) 
7(H) 
I,.SSI 


' Bath. 

27,500 

766 


2::, 5oo 

7(H) 

Bennettsville.1 

15,000 


Blacksburg.1 

10, too 

518 

(Tumden. 

10, 000 

200 

.do. 

10,000 


(Tateerhoe. 

5,Nil) j 

812 

(Tliapin. 

I'i.OOO 

|8U 

Charleston. 

28,000 ' 

7:5C» 





10,0:52 


.do. 

6, 720 

170 

.do.. 



Clifton. 

85,702 - 

2. 150 

Clinton. 

16, I2S 

150 

Columbia. 

6,000 | 

2(H) 

(Mil*... 

10, IKK) j 

51 Ml 


IO.IKKi ; 


Columbia. 

lo,ooo . 


.do. 1 

2-1, (MX) 


.do.i 

57,000 i 

I.-MXI 

.do. 

1(M,(XX) j 

2.IKX) 

.(In.I 

9,(XX) 

‘250 




Coupons.i 

7,072 

261 

Darlington. 

12. (MX) 

881 

Dillon.1 

10,(XX) 

850 

Fnsley....! 

10,000 


! Kdgctiold.I 

5,(XX) 

208 

Km tree. 

80.720 ; 

821) 

| Fairmont. 

(>, 1II 

n ;s 





1, soo 


Fort. Mill. 

5,21X1 

! 128 

.do. 


1 821 




Gnffnev . 

67, (Xto 

1, 101 

Glendale. 

17.280 

518 

Graniteville. 

21. (XX) 

1.106 






850 


f, 176 

228 

.do. 

15,210 

112 

.do.... 



.do. 

25,088 j 

752 

Greenwood. 

10, (M)0 

28-1 

.do. 

10,752 

621 

Greers. 

21,996 ! 

656 


' Under construction. 


166a—01-11 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued. 


Nat no. 


Location. 


Greers.... 

Trone. 

Jotiesvilh- 
Ijuncaster 
IjHikIo.... 
taingley.. 
Laurens. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co. 

Saxe-Got Im Mills.. 

AlplmCotton Mills*. 

Lancaster ( :<itton Mills. 

Manetta Mills Co. 

Langley Manufacturing Co. 

fitiuretis Cnttoi>Mills. 

Lexington Manufacturing Co. Lexington. 

Lockhart, Mills.| Lockhart. 

Valley Falls Manufacturing Co . 1 .| Lolo.. 

Aslthv Cotton Mills. ... Marion. 

Marie Mills. j McCol!. 

MeColl Manufacturing Cn.do. 

Anchor Cotton Mil Is Co. *.I Newberry. 

Newberry Cotton Mills. : .do.. 

Courtenay Manufacturing Co.> Newry. 

Enterprise Cotton Mills * .. Orangeburg. 

Orange Mill.do . 

I’aeoiet Manufacturing Co. Pander. 

Pelham Mills. IVlliant. 

Pelzer Manufacturing Co. Pelzer. 

Pickens Millsa.i Pickens. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Co. Piedmont. 

Reedy River Manufacturing Co. 1 Rredy River Factory. 

Cedar Shoals Manufacturing Co. Richhurg. 

Arcade Cotton Mill.I Rock Hill. 

Highland Park Manufacturing Co. do. 

Manchester Cotton Mills.do. 

Rock Hill Cotton Factory Co. 1 .do. 

Victoria Cotton Mills ...'.. do. 

Seneca Cot ton Mills*.I Seneca. 

Arkwright Mills.i Spartanburg. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Co.|.do. 

Saxon Millsa. 1 .do. 

Spartan Mills. 1 .do. 

Sumter Cotton Mills.| Sumter. 

Buffalo Cotton Mills*.1 Union. 

Monarch Cotton Mills*.'.do. 

Union Cotton Mills. do... 

Walhalla Cotton Mill Co. Walhalla. 

Colleton Cotton Mills. Walterboro. 

Tueapau Mills Co. We 11 ford. 

Cheswell Cotton Mills*.j Westminster. 

•Whitney Manufacturing Co. Whitney. 

Fairfield Cotton Mills.. Winnsboro. 

Sutro Colton Mills.; Yorkville. 

York Colton Mills.'.do. 


I or. mills. 


Bristol Cotton Mill. 

Vance Cotton Mill Co. 

Richmond Spinning Co. 

Columbia Cotton Mill Co. 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co.. 

Tennessee Cotton Mills. 

Eureka Mills. 

Fall Mills Manufacturing Co.. 
Great Falls Cotton Mills Co ... 

Humboldt Cotton Mills'. 

Bern is Bros. Bog Co. 1 . 

.loneslw.ro Yarn Mills. 

Brookside Mills. 

Eagle Cotton Mills. 

A tin is Cotton Mills Co. 

Memphis Cotton Mills Co. 

James MeKhvoe. 

Phoenix Cotton Mills.. 

Tennessee Manufacturing Co.. 

New|>ort Cotton Mill. 

Warren Manufacturing Co_ 

Pinewood Cotton Mills. 

Rockford Mills Co. 

Sylvan Mills. 

Strathmore Manufacturing<lo. 

Trenton Cotton Mills. 

B. F. McGrow. 

27 mills. 


j Bristol. 

’Chattanooga.. 

.do. 

Columbia. 

(Micro. 

Elizabeth lot i . 
Englewood ... 

Fall Mills. 

Falls Citv. 

Humboldt... 

Jackson. 

J oiieslx.ro_ 

Knoxville_ 

Lawrencehurg 
McMinnville. 

Memphis. 

Mount Vcrd .. 

Nashville. 

.do. 

Newport. 

Oregon. 

Pi no wood_ 

Rockford. 

j Shelbyville... 
Strathmore... 

Trenton. 

! Vale Mills.... 


Spindles. 

; IjOOTlIK. 

s,ooo 

210 

f>, 000 


12,000 

470 

0,000 


.vj.ooo 

1.5(H) 

10,820 

1, KiS 

15, 500 

204 

25,000 

soo 

2,012 

i‘2i 

5,100 


15,000 


10,000 


25,1S4 

IKK) 

hi, 170 

5SI 

11,(KM) 

330 

5, IKK) 


57,000 

2,202 

11, OIK) 


112,000 

3,200 

f», odd 


01,0:12 

1.07S 

1 ! ,000 

300 

1. 120 


0. 100 

314 


ISO 

12, IKK) 

300 

K.IKK) 

102 

7.(KK) 

27fi 

10, (HR* 

31K) 

u, i:n> 

004 

8,072 


10. (KK' 


25,000 

2,522 

•1,000 


•'.0,000 

1,200 

10.001) 

KH.hOO 

2,31 i0 

10, (KM) 

320 

5.2S0 

J30 

10,050 

•10S 

ft.fKHI 

250 

20, IKK) 

04S 

5, (HR) 

210 

2, IKK* 


10,2:12' 


i,s57,o:ki 

id ,851 


2, 130 


1,2(H) 


10,000 


5,000 

130 

1,5(H) 

40 

1.S00 


1,440 

224 

SOI 


3,500 

130 

5,000 


20, (MM) 




24,000 ! 

(.30 

3,000 


2,700 

01 

1 1,022 

252 

1, SOO 


20, (H)U 

710 

33, (KK) 

1,018 


102 

1. 140 

10 

2,570 

44 

1,500 


3,720 

104 

2,2SS 


O.IKK) 

100 

1,500 


178,520 

3,732 


1 Under construction. 
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Spimlies, j I mm mis. 


Meadowhrook Cotton Mill Co. 1 .! Marker ... 

Dili Ins Cotton Mills. 1 Dallas_ 

Galveston City Cotton Mills. ! Galveston 

Augusta Manufacturing Co. i Houston .. 

Sherman Cotton Mill.! Sherman . 


i mills., 


11,000 
12,000 • 
111,200 j 


2, S50 j 


oon 

372 

590 

ir» 


Riverside Cotton Mills. 

Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co. 

United Cotton Mills. 

Iminbcrts Point. Knitting Mills. 

Pocahontas Mills. 

Blue Ridge ManufacturiiigCo. 

Kttrifk Manufacturing Co. 

Matoacn Manufacturing Co.!.do 

Quinn ManulacturiugCo. 1 .do 

Roanoke Colton Mill Co.i.j Kuanok 

10 mills. 


Danville. 

Lynchburg.. 
Manchester . 

Norfolk. 

Petersburg .. 

....do. 

do. 


07.050 ! 
33,000 I 
12, ooo ! 
2,101 

7,000 ! 
3,021 I 
9,1 HI i 
10,0X0 
5,000 ; 
5,000 .. 

1M.7II 


1,000 

520 


170 

107 

202 

530 

150 


WKST VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling Weaving Mills. 
J mill. 


1 Under construction. 


SUMM A RY. 

Tlic most noteworthy outcome of local developments through thaw centers of 
cotton consumption will be tin; reorganization of agriculture on an industrial 
basis; that is, an agriculture correlated with local industries rather than depeinl- 
ent on distant or foreign consumption of farm products. A wide distribution of 
factories will be the first phase of this development, affording many local markets. 
When concentration shall begin depends largely on the rate policy of railroads. 

It is to be noted that the Southern States have now nearly half as many cotton 
mills as the Northern and the Western States combined. 


yuinhfr, capaciti /, and capital of rattan willy in Xnrthan awl Wry/crn. Staley. 


[Compiled from tin 1 Textile Almanac.. 


States. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Capital. | 

Spindles. 

Capacity. 

hot miis. sets. < 

rards. 1 

Mn 

chines. 

Arkansas. 


$1,50,000 | : 

21,000 

5s5 .. 

i 

.| 







Colorado. 

I 


17,312 i 
1,033,308 

1 35,552 




1)3 

13,220,000 | 

500,000 1 1 


t,(»2l 

Delaware. 

4 ! 


Idaho. 



Illinois. 

Iowa. 

» 

4,070,0001 | 

39, UK) 

7I» ., :i i s 

Kansas. 


Maine. 


11,480,000 1 ! 
3,445,000+ 1 
91,007,000 | 

919,237 


1 


Maryland. 

’ 17 ! 




Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 


! 7,329,057 

1 172,991) . 

■mi | 

3,021 

Minnesota. 


...■.;.;.! 


Nebraska . 

New Hampshire. 

' 1 

29 

160,000+ , 
15,897,000+ 
0,250,000+ 

15,188 

1,254,681 

410,084 

1 be .i 


New Jersey. 


12 

20 

New Mexico. 



New York. 

* 08 | 

7,043,666+ , 

682,174 

145,000 220 , 

18 

22 
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Number, rapacity, and mpilal of cotton uiiJL* in Northern and Western States —Continued. 



Num¬ 

ber. 



Capacity. 



SUites. 

Capital. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

. 

Sets. 

Cards. 

Ma¬ 

chines. 










9 

825,000+ 

18,000 

98 



2 






Philadelphia ami vicinity. 

127 

40 

1,621,000+ 
•1,017,000+ 
20,8%, 000+ 

89,631 
202,216 

9,439 

6,386 



■230 

26 


1,7.84 


128 

1,940,688 

62,976 

21 

268 

20 







1,000,000+ 

•13,515 

732 

1,035 





1 

19 

•> 





1,170,000 1 

3,822,000-i 

99,960 
191,408 

2,082 

6 




10 

5,079 










. 


26 


. 




375,000 + 

3-1,628 

1,107 



21 




..:. 








Total. 

898 

190,408,000 

M,:llK,10S 

•198,241 

371 

731 

6,147 


4. RAILROADS AS REGULATORS OF INTERNAL CONSUMPTION. 

Throughout the cotton belt tlio subject of local railway rates is receiving moro 
attention from year to year with the growth of cotton manufacturing. The 
position of the State railway authorities has generally been taken after careful 
inquiry into the conditions. As a rule they have sought, in the first place, to 
institute lower schedules of local rates as the volume of traffic has grown; and 
secondly, to see to it that if the through or interstate rate on cotton were reduced 
the local rate must be correspondingly reduced. 

To the first of these changes there has not generally been much resistance on 
the part of railway management. Texas successfully controls rates on State 
shipments, but can not of course control interstate shipments. The Texas com¬ 
mission, however, regulates the entire movement of the crop within the State. 
It issues rulings governing concentration and defines the relations of compressing 
companies with the railroads. It attends carefully to the rates charged shippers 
for such services. It exercises vigilant oversight to prevent evasions, on one 
pretext or another, on the part of carriers. It sees to it that its own citizens are 
not made the victims of practices detrimental to their interests, chief of which is 
that of discrimination by carriers among localities. Possibly it is not too much 
to say that the rapid advance in the cotton production of Texas has been greatly 
extended by the reductions and adjustments of rates made through the railway 
commission of that State. 

The reduction of local rates is a live question in Mississippi. The latest report 
of that railroad commission recognizes that in the reluctance of the railroads to 
readjust their local rates they are retarding the development‘of the State. The 
position taken is thus stated: 

“ When the managers of the railroads give to their local interests the same 
attention that they do now to terminal points, and when they take in hand 
entirely the adjustment of local rates, assisted by an intelligent and friendly 
commission, the problem will be solved. Time should be given to the study of 
the true interests of the people who live on tho lines of the roads as well as the 
true interests of the railroads. The present system of making lower through 
rates than any other competing line, which is the general rule, and dogmatically 
insisting that local rates should not be lowered must necessarily be abandoned." 

In South Carolina tho situation is such that unless local rates by rail are low¬ 
ered cotton must often either reach mills by wagon or be exported to other States. 
The existing rates were made when this State’s cotton crop was only half as large 
as it is now. In a letter addressed to the traffic managers of the South Carolina 
railroads the railroad commission of that State cites the fact that the price of 
cotton when the present rate went into effect was 7 cents per pound; for the past 
three years (189(1-185)8) it was 5 cents. The railroad commissioners further 
described the effect of high rates upon the distribution of the crop, and their 
influence on factory supply: 

'■ Until the past 3 or 4 years the cotton crop was almost entirely consumed by 
factories beyond the limits of our State, while now 75 per cent will be consumed 
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ill the State; therefore, we consider that the conditions now existing are very dif¬ 
ferent from those which obtained when the present rate was made. 

"In upper South Carolina nearly the whole crop produced in that section is 
consumed by the cotton factories, and a large proportion is hauled by wagonH on 
account of what has been regarded excessive local rates. To illustrate this 
statement, we will givo a case in point, although we could name many: A farmer 
living very near a railroad station and 9 miles from a cotton factory always 
hauled his crop—some 300 bales—on his wagons. Last winter, when the public 
roads were very bad, he inquired of the commission what was the rate on cotton 
for a distance of 9 miles. When we replied 9 cents, he complained so much 
at what he considered an exorbitant rate that we asked the traffic manager of the 
road to make some reduction in the rate, and the rate was made 0 cents, which 
was satisfactory to the complainant, and the road was able to haul 200 bales of 
cotton that otherwise would have been hauled on wagons. 

“ This illustration accounts for the small amount of cotton that has in the past 
been shipped locally, and shows why this tonnage has not been larger for this 
class of freight." 1 

The effort to force reductions of local rateB does not, however, always contribute 
to that end. It must be borne in mind that a low local rate does not always move 
cotton, esj>ecially when it is the subject of competition, as it now is, from outside 
the State. When competing roads seeking traffic from branch lines give a local 
road a more favorable rate for contributions of freight than the rate allowed 
between local points, then the movement is apt to become a through movement 
rather than local. This is apparently the reason why some of the most advanced 
cotton-consuming States in the South consume so little of their own crop. The 
attempt to apply a revised cotton tariff to local shipments in South Carolina 
affords an illustration of this fact. The effort was made to effect a general reduc¬ 
tion in short hauls in order to favor local mills on a given road, believing that it 
would increase the tonnage more than proportionately on a road with numerous 
junction points for outside shipment. The revised tariff had the effect of driving 
cotton out of the State. " If you force us to maintain the tariff as it now stands,” 
the company in question urged, “ this company can not reasonably calculate on 
realising, on an average, more than 8i cents per hundred pounds on any cotton it 
has on its line of road within this Stale. Our present proportion of our through 
rates to any of our ports will be greater than any local haul we will have on 
cotton. 

"We have 20 prosperous cotton mills on our line of road, which we have helped 
to build at a considerable expense, and which we have looked forward to receiv¬ 
ing a considerable revenue from in tile future, butthe rate in question will neces¬ 
sitate our exporting cotton instead of liaulingit to our own mills. We would get 
more on export cotton than 81 cents per hundred pounds, which is all we can 
reasonably calculate on getting from the new tariff on cotton to our Southern 
mills.” a 

The repressive tendency of excessively high local railway rates upon industry 
is nowhere more apparent than when a locality is passing out of a purely agri¬ 
cultural into an industrial regime. This is the case in the South to-day, in many 
localities, though not generally so. Here as elsewhere there is, however, no lack 
of instances in which rate-making (lowers have failed to recognize the suicidal 
results of fighting for through low-paying traffic and sacrificing local high-pay¬ 
ing traffic. In the North and West this policy has quite generally crowded local 
industries into competitive centers in order to live at all. ~ In the South the high 
local rates on cotton have promoted exportation of this staple at the expense of 
progress in domestic manufacture. This railway policy, whether wisely or 
unwisely, produces two industrial results—it has promoted centralization, and 
by its failure to readjust its local rates to develop local industries, has to that 
extent repressed the tendency to decentralization, now so evident in industries 
most directly dependent on the raw materials of agriculture. If railway devel¬ 
opment means to develop rather than to exploit agricultural enterprise, it will 
be necessary for its rate-making officials to address themselves more seriously to 
the local-rate situation so far as farm markets are concerned. Otherwise the 
Southern industry will soon begin to centralize at competing points to csca(>e the 
relatively excessive rates to local noncompetitive points. 

A right step in this direction would seem to consist in making a base-rate 
between the Southern points of largest production and the Carolina points of 
largest consumption, similar to the Chicago-New York grain rate, for example. 


1 Report South Carolina Railroad Commissioners, p. 11,1899. 

1 Report Railroad Commissioners, South Carolina, p. 17,1899. 
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The rate would liavo to ho low enough to make it. cheaper to get cotton from the 
Southwest than from the East, and not too low to make it an inducement for the 
railroads to divert cotton to external markets. 

The establishment of many cotton mills in the Carolina,s, notably South Caro¬ 
lina, lias revolutionized the cotton movement in the South. The demands of 
these mills for raw material have entirely altered the old condition of affairs. 
I hey can not longer depend on their own territory for all of the staple they need, 
and are forced to buy in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and other Southeastern 
States. 

It is estimated that they should have a standard basis of rates from these cotton- 
producing sections that will enable them to compete on equal terms with the 
Nmv England mills, in southwestern territory. 


III. -THE OPERATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE INTERESTS. 

1. THE RELATION OK THE WORLD MARKET TO THE FARM MARKET. 

Li tile previous chapter we described the main features in the structure of the 
system or handling cotton from producer to consumer. We saw that the various 
movements of cot ton were divided among competing towns in the interior, among 
competing seaports and gateways, and among still more widely distributed areas 
of consumption, both within the cotton belt and without, and lastly, among cot¬ 
ton consumers in the States of production, in the Northern and Western States of 
the United States, and still more important, in the various foreign countries. 
The world's demand is the great distributive force at work. The world's demand 
for cotton is felt first at the seaports, where the lmlk of tile visible supply may be 
said to be kept for distribution. As the pressure of this demand increases, all the 
agencies reaching back into the interior impart a competitive impulse to the entire 
distributive system. Tho'eonsuming interests,.the transporting interests, the 
commercial interests, and the producing interests, all feel the effects of a stronger 
or weaker demand. In the following account we propose to analyze the operation 
of these organized interests in order to jKiint out the influence which each exerts 
in the process of distribution. 

The producing interests have a definite relation to the market. They have, 
moreover, a definite relation to each particular factor in the market, whether it 
ho a transporting, a commercial, or a consuminginterest. It makes all the differ¬ 
ence in the world whether a producer is in the position of a hungry laborer obliged 
to sell his labor under penalty of suffering the pangs of hunger and loss of self- 
respect, or whether he is in the position of the manufacturer who simply loses 
interest and profit on products withheld from market for the time being. 

Thecotton producer, in the great majority of cases, occupies the position similar 
to that of the laborer who must sell bis labor immediately in order to live and pre¬ 
vent ruinous loss. The minority of producers stand in the position more nearly akin 
to tile manufacturer who simply runs the risk of depression of prices or of prop¬ 
erty by withholding the products of his enterprise from the market. This funda¬ 
mental distinction enters into the heart of the operation of distributive interests 
in the disposition of the cotton crop. The second class of producers may enter the 
consuming market at the same time and place, but the one is the servant of the 
market and the other is the master of the market, and the servants are far more 
numerous than the masters. 

No farm market of universal scope comes quite so close to the producer as the 
cotton market: and yet no class of producers have had less positive influence 
upon the level of prices than this weaker class of cotton producers. The expla¬ 
nation of this is to be found in the fact that under existing conditions of pro¬ 
duction the cotton producing interests are divided in practice and divorced one 
from the other in policy. The three producing interests are the landlord, the 
capitalist, and the laborer. We have seen that the landlord's interest very often 
involves little financial responsibility in the process of production. His 
test of the process is that of yearly rentals. The capitalist is either the merchant 
who advances current supplies to the laborer—the actual cultivator—and must 
insist on securing himself by u crop lien which int'orces early sale of cotton to 
reimburse himself for advances to labor, or, if the landlord himself makes advances 
to labor in the form of implements, live stock, and subsistence, the same urgency 
exists to sell to pay maturing obligations on the part of the landlord. 

The same divided relationship among producing interests prevents restriction 
of acreage, because it is too hazardous to experiment on another crop when none 
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of these interests has any margin of capital to employ in their productive efforts. 
Consequently, productive interests, taken as a whole, are in no position to pro¬ 
tect themselves either by reducing the product or by withholding the supply for 
a later and better price. With cotton, as with wheat, when the three-fourths of 
the crop has been put into the world's visible supply, then the commercial influ¬ 
ence of the producer, who lias parted with his cotton, amounts to nothing. 

The cause of this untenable position of producing interests is to be found in 
the financial condition of the grower himself—the actual cultivator of the soil. 
His particular situation in the mechanism of the market is so well described by 
Mr. Harry Hammond in his official bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
that: we quote Ids statement in full: 

“After the cotton is baled the next step is to put it upon the market with the 
least delay practicable. Formerly the cotton planters, either themselves or 
through their factors, shipped their crops directly to the principal markets of this 
country or Europe. Now much the largest part of the crop goes at once into the 
hands of cotton factors or merchants who have made advances of cash or sup¬ 
plies to the fanners. The usual amount of advances is intended to he about §10 a 
bale at the highest legal rate of interest. The exigences of the case generally 
cause them to exceed this, and the persistent decline in the price of the staple has 
made collections somewhat more difficult and the business of making advances is 
by no means as it once was. The charge for selling and storage varies, but §1 a 
bale for selling and 50 cents for storage for the first month, and half that amount 
for each subsequent month may be considered a fair average. Insurance is to be 
counted also, so that it appears from the examination of some account sales that 
all the charges for selling sum up on ati average to $1.03 per bale, or to about 7 
per cent on the net value of the crop to the fanner, or half a cent per pound of 
lint. Witli the increasing number of cotton factories in the South a larger 
amount of cotton is being sold directly to the mills. If it could be grown with¬ 
out the advances these charges might all be saved. But the party making 
advances stipulates that such a number of bales be brought to them for storage 
and sale, and in case the specified number is not delivered a forfeit of $1.50 for 
each bale short of the number is to be paid. The transactions of the fanner with 
the factory are very satisfactory. The morning paper informs both parties of 
the price of cotton the world over. The farmer is the bettor for saving the 
charges of the factor, and the mill saves agent,s' charges for buying, dr ay ago, and 
freight, so that they agree easily with one another. Cotton brokers at the chief 
milling points, and even Ihe spinners themselves in Europe and America, receive 
daily otters from peripatetic cotton buyers at numerous points in the interior to 
furnish cotton on through hills of lading at JO to 15 points (50 to 75 cents a 
bale) above cost, insurance, and freight. The farmer brings his cotton to the 
town where some merchant or banker has advanced to him, several buyers bid 
on it, and tin* purchaser settles at the banker's or the merchant's, discharging 
the farmer's debt and giving him the residue. The cotton is put on the rail¬ 
road platform to be shipped to the nearest compress and start on its journey¬ 
ing*. A large part of the business is transacted by the great exporting com¬ 
panies, many of them large concerns with the command of much capital, whose 
business it is to move most, of the world's crops from producer to consumer. 
They are satisfied to clear an annual net profit of 0 per cent on the immense 
capital employed, and in doing this it is to their interest to cheapen the intermedi¬ 
ate costsand bring the producer and consumer close together. As an evidence of 
the reduction made in these costs, it will be noticed that the transaction of these 
transfers by the large cities has been a great source of profit to them, and conse¬ 
quently of cost to the other parties, and of late years the annual sides of spot cot¬ 
ton in these cities has greatly decreased. This decline has been, between 1870 and 
1894, in New Orleans from 311 percent of the crop to 12A percent; in Memphis 
from 9| per cent to 4$; in Savannah, from per cent to 2i: in Charleston, from 7 
per cent to 2j{. More direct and cheaper methods have skipped over these inter¬ 
mediary markets." 1 

The producer is often the victim of wasteful and antequated methods of hand¬ 
ling the crop, for which lie is not really responsible. In the export of cotton, for 
instance, deductions are made by the trade, to the detriment of the producer, at 
a rate which is far in excess of the actual waste incurred. 

The justice of this claim against the trade will be recognized from the facts 
showing how the net weight of cotton is actually obtained in the Liverpool market. 

The net weight is arrived at, according to Mr. A. F. Shepperson, the cotton- 


1 The Cotton Plant, pp. 1181-382. 
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t.raclr expert. by making the following deductions from tho gross weight, on the 
basis <>f a 50(l-pound bale: 

rounds. 

dross weight i if bale .... 500 

Deduction for draft (iron bands or ties).-- ' 2 


Tare of 4 pounds on each hundredweight (112 pounds) .. 17.8 


Net weight of cotton paid for... ' 480.2 

"As a matter of custom, ” Mr. Shepperaon writes, “ when cotton is sold in this 
country to parties in Liverpool, it is almost universal practice to allow (i per cent 
from the American gross weight to cover deductions for the bands and bag'dn"- ” 

The loss in gross weight is a little less than 20 pounds; the commercial deduc¬ 
tion of 20 pounds, equals a loss of 4 per cent to the producer on exported cotton 
alone. 

‘ • This tare on cotton is the weight of the ties and bagging that are used for pro¬ 
tecting till' cotton from damage to which, without them, it would be likely sub¬ 
jected in the course of its transportation to distant markets. This charge is now, 
and I. believe has always been, estimated at 0 per cent on the gross weight. This 
rate was not, perhaps, originally considered excessive, because the tie and bag¬ 
ging material then used was much heavier than that which is now in general use. 
It does not., under these circumstances, seem right that the old charge of G per 
cent, should still be operative. If that rate was a sufficient charge when the taro 
was heavier, it surely is more than sufficient now that it is so much lighter, and 
tho cotton grower should not lie called upon to pay charges for tare that does not 
exist. There should be a diminution in these charges for tare proportionate to 
the diminution in the extent of the tare itself. If these charges for tare levied 50 
years ago were then adequately compensatory and correct, they are surely now, 
in view of decrease in the amount of actual tare, more than compensatory, and 
are incorrect. The charge for tare on a 500-pound bale of cotton is 111 pounds. 
This gives to the producer but 400 pounds for which he is paid on a SOO-pound 
bale. Now, the average weight, of ties and bagging, which is the tare, on a bale 
of cotton after being compressed, is about 21 pounds, a difference of, say, 10 
pounds per bale ill favor or the cotton grower, as against the charges exacted of 
him on the same account in favor of the purchaser, and to that extent is a loss to 
the farmer which lie could not in any equitable sense tie required to sustain. It 
is, to the extent of 10 pounds per bale. * * * Taking the cotton crop of last 
year in Texas as our basis, and it was the shortest crop raised for years in the 
State, it amounted to 1,800,000 bales, selling, on an average, at >8 cents per pound. 
Now, charging against eacli bale the fictitious tare of 21 pounds, instead of 21 
pounds, it will be at once apparent that the aggregate loss to Texas cotton far¬ 
mers, on even the short crop of last year, was very great—no less than $1,440,000. 
The crop of 1894 would show a loss of over $2,000,000 that the farmer was enti¬ 
tled to." 1 


2. THE RAILWAY MOVEMENT TO SEAPORTS AND INTERIOR 
GATEWAYS. 

The distribution of the cotton crop can hardly be understood without reverting 
to the competitive situation of the southern railways both among themselves and 
with water lines. There is hardly a single point within the Atlantic and Gulf 
slope of the cotton States that is not subject to water and rail competition either 
actually or potentially. 

In southern railway development, this competition of carriers for freight ended 
in an association of competitors to maintain rates at an early period after the war. 
This association affected an apportionment of traffic to which the cotton move¬ 
ment to and from interior points is especially subject. When competing lineH or 
places fail to get their due share of cotton traffic, rates are “shrunk” so as to 
divert a larger portion of the traffic over the neglected lines. This practice results 
in restoring the balance, and prevents the ruinous competition of earlier times. 


1 Agricultural Bureau of Texas, p. 10, lb95. 
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Tlir completeness with which this division is effected is illustrated hy the divi¬ 
sion of tho tonnage on the thirteen different roads of South Carolina in IHilH: 

Cntton-tonmuje per cent of the different, mil rum Is. ixis.' 

Per cent. 


Southern Railway Company..... . . 11.17 

Charleston and Savannah Railroad . ..... .... 5. 1(1 

Florence Railroad.. _.. .. .. ..- 3.33 

Central Railroad... .,__ 1.77 

Clieraw and Darlington Railroad .. . _...... .. 11.(10 

Charleston and Western Carolina Railroad .. .. ... _ 13.35 

Wilmington, Colnmhia and Augusta Railroad .. 7.8!I 

Manchester and Augusta Railroad. . 8 

Northeastern Railroad . . ...... 3. (ill 

Georgia, Carolina and Northern Railroad.... 13.03 

Green Pond, Walterlioro and Branchville Railroad_ '. 3.87' 

Carolina and Northwestern Railroad .. . (1.50 

Soi ith Carolina and Georgia Railroad... 13.20 


Considering the volume of cotton traffic moved prior to the time of the organi¬ 
zation of the railroads to maintain rates, cotton was carried at a ruinously low 
level of cost. Competition had made this inevitable. The effect of the rate- 
maiiitaining association was no doubt to even up rates generally, if not to raise 
them considerably higher in a number of particular cases. The limits of profita¬ 
ble competition had been passed, and it was necessary to retrace the lines within 
which tho cotton-carrying roads could cooperate without ruining one another 
financially. 

This feature in traffic organization regulates the seaboard and overland move¬ 
ment. of cotton to-day. From Piedmont centers of concentration cotton is carried 
t« northern Atlantic seaports bj rail, or hy rail to the coast and thence by water. 
No doubt, tho competitive capacity of the all-rail route is due largely to the neces¬ 
sity of finding return freight for cars sent southward with manufactured goods 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Under such conditions anything 
that these cars can earn to lessen the cost of being returned empty is an econom¬ 
ical advantage to all concerned. 

From the interior towns in which the cotton crop is gathered it moves (1) 
either to the Atlantic and Gulf seaports. (3) to tie; northern gateways lying on 
the Potomac or the Ohio rivers. (3) or to interior mills. 

The seabord movement within the cotton licit is. however, still the chief feature 
of distribution. The facts are given in the table following for the crop 1W-1IN, 
which was a representative crop year: 


tteeeipts of cotton, at tirelee Southern, seaports, year endimj Aia/nst . 11 . ISliS. 


Seaports. 

! Bales. | 

Per cent 
of crop 

> Sea jm iris. 

Hales. 

Per cent 
; of crop 



(1897-98). 



(1897-98). 


.! 2,080,001 i 

21.7 



, 

Galveston. 

. 1,925,0:58 i 

17.7 

Florida. 

118,483 1 

1.1 


.i 1,190,258 

10.9 





.; 588,4(M 

5. 1 

4.3 





.I 171,994 


25!002 | 







Wilmington. 

.! 3255,780 , 

2.9 ; 

Total. 

1 S, 130,90:5 
] 

71.0 

The gateways 

in the cotton trade are those oitio ? through which the cotton is 


carried northward, eastward, and westward. Of these the first rank is accorded 
to St, Louis. The (i cities of this character, with their rank in cotton traffic for 
the last 4 months of the calendar year 1808, are given herewith to illustrate the 
relative rank of these gateway jioints in this traffic. 

1 Report of South Carolina Railroad Commissioners, 18119, p. IS. 
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Sources amt destination of cotton through St. Ixntis . 1 

SOURCES. 


1898-99. 


I 

1897-98. 


1890-97. j 1895-90. 


Arkansas. 

Texas. 

Missouri. 

Tennessee. j . 

Mississippi. 

I ml inn Territory. 

A Ini mi nut. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Kansas. 

Oklahoma.:... 

Total receipts. 

Deduct for half-round Index 


Net receipts. 


lialrn. 

Halt*. 

Hit Im. 

HnJ.es. 

407,587 

508,020 

27-1,570 

201,8.88 

232, 178 i 

178,017 

130,218 

179,029 

20,112 j 

27,121 

22,5-15 

11,095 

It!, 0-21 | 

80,788 

80,510 

50,092 

88,772 i 

11,218 

41,110 , 

47,001 

59,308 

JO, (Mil 

3,091 

1,197 

20, <1.10 . 

5,883 

1 ,572 

3,079 

f>2 

217 

411 

149 

27,083 

11,910 

9.290 

7,922 

1 

307 

01 

9 

20,209 1 

758 j 

375 

802 

j 1,028,273 
38, IH 

899,229 i 

570,413 

j 505,083 



089,059 | 

899,229 

| 570,113 

j 505,083 


DIRECTION OE SHIPMENTS. 


For 


ex|x>rt to- - 


England. 

Herman). 

France. 

Helgium. 

Holland.. 

Russia. 

Italy.:. 

Scotland. 

China.. 

Sweden. 

Austria. 

Japan.. 

Canada.. 

Total hales ex|mrted. 

ShlpjM-d to points in United States. 

Total shipments, hales.. 

Deduct for half-round hales.. 

Net. shipments.. 


18MS-JW. i 1897-98. I.S«ti;-'.>7. 


Hah*. ; 

Htlni. \ 

Hal/v. 

271,521 

221,832 i 

119,288 

i 28,394 ! 

11,798 1 

4,791 

1 It SB j 

1,931 , 

800 

i 315 ; 

500 

170 

| -w . 



;mi 

070 


! 22,521 j 

9,104 

25 

| 178 , 

09! 

257 





m 




793* 

1 12.977 1 

11.803 

008 

30,3*1 

72, 123 : 

22,013 

377. 513 | 

331,005 

119,411 

5.80,003 | 

538, 772 1 

423, i;f» 

<103,570 j 

809,837 

572,870 

[ 30.510 



! 933, 030 l 

809,837 I 

572.870 


Tliu position of St. Louis us a distributive gateway for this product is of special 
importance. The receipts for the year IWIK-MI were derived from 11 States, and 
were little short of being half as great as those of Galveston—the second largest 
port in the country or quite as great as the total crop of South Carolina. The 
Upper Mississippi Valley may he said to receive the greater portion of its cotton 
by way of St. Louis, Being in position to handle cotton cheaply, manufacturing 
is the more likely to develop rapidly. Distribution to domestic points takes about 
00 per cent of the annual receipts and the balance goes to foreign countries, 
mainly to Canada and the Orient by way of the Pacific Coast ports. Recently, 
however, Texas gulf ports have competed successfully for the oriental traffic in 
cotton. 

SUMMARY. 


From the tables given it is apparent that three-fourths of the cotton goes to the 
seaports of the South Atlantic and theGulf. Three of these ports—New Orleans, 
Galveston, and Savannah—handle more than half of the entire crop, and 12 of 
them handle three-fourths of the crop. The overland movement takes about 
17 per cent of the crop, the balance being divided among various lines and points. 

Of interior gateways for northern, western, and central distribution St. Louis 
is the leading outlet. The volume going throngh this trade center is about one- 
twelfth of the crop. The oriental movement by rail to the Pacific ports has 
largely taken this direction, but recently the ports of New Orleans and Galveston 
have been successfully competing for cotton destftied for Japan. 


1 From Trade and Commerce of St. Unito. 
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Overland movement through interior gateways. 1 


I Four 
months 

Gateways. ending 

January 1, 


Halts. 

St. Louis. mm 

('uiro. 201, 3.13 

Parker. 12. 871 

Kock Island. 27,13:1 

Louisville. r»7,f>‘*l 

Cincinnati. .17,1.90 

Via other routes. 71,170 

Mills, not included in above.j .1.933 

Gross movement..! 922.214 

Overland to New York, liostou, St. I»uis,ete.; 248,309 


1 Financial Chronicle, vols.OOand «»7,|»i». Ill, 438,909. 



mouths 
ending 
September 
1,1898. 

Halt*. 
87."», H17 
too. 130 
32. OKI 
10.911 
133,8 ft 

I .VO W 
200.017 


1,023.850 I 1, Sl'», 993 
.711,299 I 0I3.O90 


8 . THE EFFECT OF SOUTHERN CONSUMPTION ON FARM PRICES. 


The world's consumption of cotton (18DU) is in round numbers 14,000.000 bales. 
Of this quantity tlie United States produced over 11,000,000 commercial bales. 
The division of this greater proportion of the world's supply among consumers is 
worked out in the following table of percentages of the crop consumed among Ibe 
three most important consuming territories, namely. Great Britain, Continental 
Europe, and the United States. 

It appears that Groat Britain and the Continent of Europe consume two-thirds 
of our crop. The United States consumes in Northern and Southern mills the 
other one-third. A eomparison of the consumption of American cotton by all 
other consumers with American consumption for the past 40 years shows a pro¬ 
gressive increase on tin* part of the demands of the mills in the United States. 
The foliowing figures bring out this fact very clearly: 


Percentages of American eotton crop consumed in each eOuntr/j , /AV7.9-/.s'W. 


Place of consumption. 

187)9. 

INK). 

’879. 

1889. 

1893. 

1899. 1 

■ ■ 

hr mil. 

hr mil. 

hr ti nt. 

hr mil. 

hr nut. 

}‘rr mil 

<treat Britain. 

<75 

is 

3H 

40 

Ill 

32. 

Europe (Continental). 

10 

19 


28 

»! 


Northern Dili fed Stales. 

19. I 

27 

32 

21 

20 

19. 

Southern Dnited States. 


w 

1 

8 

10 j 

12 . 

Total. 

no 

1<M) 

100 

100 

100 

KM 

Other countries. 

77 

71) 

tit 

08 

70 

08. 


Cnited States.; 23 | 30 30 32; 30 ! 31.7 

Total. 100 | 100 , 100 ! KM) J 1(H) KM) 

•The above table, except llu? last, column (1899). is from Tin* Cotton Plant, Hullo! in No. 33, D.S. 
Dept, of Agriculture, in the chapter on ••Tin* hand ling ami uses of cotton,” by II. Hammond. p.3si. 
Percentages for 1899 are based on figures in Bulletin No. 17, The Cotton Crop »f 1898-99, C.S. Dept, of 
Agriculture. 

There is one fact of such significance that it must not bo allowed to escape the 
attention of the inquirer into the cotton industry and trade—that is, that the 
United States is the largest consumer of cotton of any single country in the world. 
According to the Bight Honorable Leonard H. Courtney, of the Loudon Statistical 
Society, this country first surpassed Great Britain in 18118.' 

The rate at which new mills are being erected and the mills already established 
being enlarged in the North and the South makes it necessary to consider the 
domestic demand, in the light of the Southern mills, in their relation to the level 
of prices for raw cotton. While it is true that the Southern mills consume but D per 
cent of the world’s consumption, and bnt 12.(1 per cent of the American crop, it is 
nevertheless evident from a closer study of the relation of the Southern mill 
demands to prices that the Southern consumption is influencing the level of farm 
prices far out of proportion to the relative volume of the world’s crop consumed 
m the South. 

, • • ’ -- - ’ ’ " 

’An Experiment in Industrial Expansion, in Journal of the London Statistical Society, December, 1898. 
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Thero is a class of facts which the distant observer overlooks in the study of 
this phase of tho question. Wherever thero is a cotton mill within 30 miles of tho 
planter lie generally sells to the mill, receiving its cash value without any expense. 
The widespread distribution of these mills, now numbering not far from 500, forms 
so many centers competing with Manchester, Chemnitz, Lowell, Fall River, or 
any other large consuming center dependent upon the American supply. 

Looking at the subject from the purely American standpoint, we find that the 
whole United States consumes 3,553,000 bales. Tho Southern mills alone take 
1,413,028 bales, or almost 40 per cent of domestic consumption. While, then, it ih 
true that Southern mills figure quite lightly as competitors in the world's demands, 
on tho other hand, in the partition of the portion left, for consumption in the 
United States, these mills are rising to an importance which iH bound to influence 
farm prices far more favorably than is generally bolidVed. 

Buying by the Southern consumer has been generally supposed to be based on 
the New York price, less freight to New York, but tins is not really the case. 
The Southern consumers have begun to affect the level of prices much more posi¬ 
tively than this general statement implies. Inquiries among consumers them¬ 
selves bring out the real facts in the matter. The secretary of a long-established 
company in the Piedmont section of the Carolinas says: “ The cotton we produce 
at such points as Maxton, Jonesboro, Wilmington, as well as from (more) south¬ 
ern points, costs us very nearly, if not quite, as much as New York spots.” The 
basis of the market on which the Southern cotton manufacturer makes his bid for 
cotton and actually buys cotton is of course Liverpool, New York, andNew Orleans 
prices. These exchanges still control the market because they reflect the world’s 
demand and influence the movement of supplies. The reaction of demand and 
supply operating through these central markets gives to all cotton buying a spec¬ 
ulative character, so that the Southern manufacturer, as well as the entire trade, 
foreign and domestic, must use his best judgment in providing himself with a 
supply of raw material. His purchases are always intended for future consump¬ 
tion, of course, and the longer the period between purchase and consumption the 
greater is the speculative element involved. The mill manager may to-day look 
out upon cotton which to-morrow may be on its way to the ends of the earth. 
There is therefore no phase of competition from which the manufacturer in the 
South is exempt in obtaining his supply of cotton. Already the mills in the Pied¬ 
mont Carolinas consume much more cotton than is produced there. The per¬ 
centage of production by States may be best indicated by the following table 
from a report of the Division of Statistics in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The following table shows tho crop of each State: the amount of cotton pur¬ 
chased by the mills of each State; the amount taken by the mills of one State 
from the crop of another; and, as far as is disclosed by this investigation, the per 
cent the mills of each State purchased from the crop of the State in which they 
are situated, and the per cent of the total purchases taken from other States. As 
far as can be ascertained, the mills of Kentucky and Missouri buy all of their 
cotton from other States, and this year (1898-00) the Virginia mills purchased all 
but about 775 bales from other States. At such mill points as Charlotte, N. C.; 
Augusta, Columbus, and West Point, (4a ■; Eufanla, Ala.; and .Columbus, Miss., 
there are large deliveries by rail and wagon from plantations in adjacent States, 
and it is impossible to ascertain definitely the extent of the mill purchases from 
these States. 

Crops and mill consumption in JX'M-Oih 


[In etnnmerula.1 bules.] 


Stales. 

Crops. 

Total 
mill eon- 
sum pi ion. 

Taken by 
mills 

from other 
States. 

l’er eent of 
State’s 
production 
taken by 
mills within 
the State. 

Per cent of 
mill 

consumption 
taken from 
other States. 


Bate*. 

Bales. 

BaU*. 



Altibunia. 

1,176, (M2 

121,128 

4,032 

10.0 

3.3 


919,161) 

3,288 


0.4 


Georgia. 

1,378; 731 

281,527 

10,599 

19.7 

3.8 


60 

25,447 

25,447 


100.0 


717,747 

18,749 

2.6 



1,247,128 

21,650 


1.7 



33,120 

3,017 

3,017 


100.0 


629,620 

374,891 

71,392 

48.2 

19.0 


1,035,414 

466,181 

10,953 

44.0 

2.3 


322,820 

36,358 

22,632 

4.3 

62.2 


3,363,109 

17,156 


0.5 



34 

34 

* 

100.0 


Virginia. 

13,990 

44,502 

48,727 

* 6.6 

96.9 
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There is another feature in the relation of the Southern manufacturer to the 
market which has generally been overlooked. The great majority of buyers for 
mills are not familiar with the methods of the trade. They are therefore very 
greatly influenced by sudden changes in the scale of prices. The effect of this 
is to raise prices to the producer because of the increased activity of the local 
demand. An exporter of long experience describes this influence in its effect 
upon prices to producer and exporter alike as follows: 

“ The progress of cotton consumption by Southern manufactories has already 
affected the position of the producer of cotton most favorably, liecause the buyers 
of cotton for home mills are not trained merchants, but are usually inexperienced 
buyers who are affected by the fluctuations of the markets, especially on an 
advancing scale, and who pay unnecessarily high prices. Exporters have found 
their trade seriously opposed by the home consumption when the demand of the 
mills is active. The mills do not seem to advance their prices by one-sixteenths, 
as exporters do, but by leaps and bounds, and sometimes unnecessarily. There is 
not that caution in buying cotton for home consumption that is exercised by for¬ 
eign exporters buying for foreign trade.” 

Consumption by Southern mills is not only subject, to increased competition 
with the seaports doing an export business, but more recently a form of competi¬ 
tion has arisen still nearer home. The same change which revolutionized the 
methods of handling the grain crop in the central States of the Mississippi Valley 
has come to pass in the distribution of the cotton crop. Owing largely to the 
increase of banking facilities in the South and the lien law, which changed the 
relation of the farmer or renter from dealing with the cotton factor to dealing 
with the merchant, the crop has been sold more and more in the interior and at 
local markets and directeither to exporters or to brokers, who in turn sold to New 
England mills. These local markets receive hourly quotations from NewOrleahs. 
New York, and Liverpool, and any change in these large cotton markets is re¬ 
flected instantly in the small markets throughout the country. This change in 
the way of selling cotton has been of decided benefit to the farmer or producer. 
In the Carolina mill district, where the cotton mills are congested in the two Car- 
olinas, the consumption of cotton has so far exceeded the supply that for several 
years farmers raising cotton within a radius of 40 or 50 miles have received a higher 
price for their cotton than farmers living where there are no mills. Owing to the 
short crop last year and the sharp competition among the cotton mills to buy cot ton 
at home where they could save freight charges, or at near-by towns where freight 
charges were small, the prices of spot cotton in these markets was often actually 
higher than in New York. Though this was an exceptional year, still the cotton 
mills in the upper Carolinas recognize that they have to go abroad to buy their 
supplies. Wlnle it is therefore generally conceded that New York regulates the 
price of cotton in this country, and while it is usually understood that this price, 
less freight, represents the price of cotton in the different Southern markets, it is 
evident that this relation has for a considerable period ceased; the price of cotton 
in the Southern markets tends more and more to maintain a level above that of 
New York. This would indicate that the strength of the local demand in the Si mtli 
is affecting prices to a degree beyond that which speculative exchanges have been 
led to anticipate. For the present, as well as for the past several months the 
Southern consumer rather than the speculative, dealer seems to be in command of 
the situation. The strictly commercial interests appear to be losing importance 
m distribution, and for the time being, if not permanently, the producer and the 
consumer are the chief factors in influencing prices; locally, at least, this is the 
case. With each widening of the circle of demand by the local mills the pro¬ 
ducer’s price tends to improve. At no distant day the Southern consumer will take 
a larger volume of cotton than the Northern mills. With each increment in the ratio 
of American to foreign demand will come an improvement in farm prices of cotton. 


4. DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON COMPARED. 


Year. 

United Stales 
crop in bales. 

Kxporta from 
United Staten 
ports. 

Consumed by 
mills in 
United States. 

Per cent 
exported. 

1888-39... 

6,938,290 

•1,813,374 

2,314,091 

09.3 

1889-90. 

7,311,322 

4,813,374 

2,390,959 

08.1 

1890-91. 

8,652,597 

5,817,990 

2,032,023 

67.2 

1891-92. 

9,035,379 

5,893,868 

2,870,846 

05.2 

1892-98. 

6,700.365 

4,473,206 

2.431.134 

00.7 

1898-91. 

7,549,817 

5,300,458 

2,319,088 

70.2 

1894-95. 

9,901,251 

6,850,327 

2,940,077 

09.1 

1895-90. 

7,161,094 

4,701,79! 

2,504.972 


1890-97. # . 

, 8,532,075 

6,030,713 

2,847,351 

70.7 

1897-98. 

10,897,859 

7,648,699 

3, 143,581 

70.1 

1898-99. 

11,189,205 

7,546,821 

3,553,000 

08.8 


ao. 7 
at. 9 

82.7 
itl.s 
St a 
29.« 
so. 9 
si. i 
29. S 
29.9 

31.7 
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-FARM VRODITOTS, 


•■There is scarcely a deep-water harbor of any importance from Eastport, Me., 
to Brownsville. Tex., or from San Diego, Cal., to Seattle. Wash., through which 
ill) ire or less cotton is not shipped to foreign countries. Likewise, there are few ports 
ot consequence on the border separating the United States from Mexico and from 
the Dominion of Canada through which cotton is not forwarded by rail to the 
mills of those countries. 

“ The table below shows the amount of cotton and tli'e various ports or district* 
through which it passes to the mills and markets of the outside world, a compari ■ 
son being made between the movement during the fiscal years ending Juno 111) 
J8U8 and 1809:" 1 ' 


/hntirstir morrmrnl of the rollon crop of t.'ili.t-Htl in holes. 





" 


1 • 







To- 



. | 


< late ways:! 

Seaports. 

Mills (direct i. 


Irma- 

; Northern, 






Nm(h- Tuliil. 


1 central, 






ern 


and west- 

At Ian- 



i', fM ’ ul1 '- 

North- 

interior 


i ern. 




ern. 

ern. 

points. ■ 

Alabama . 

3,068 

20,692 

■ir»i,<wo 

392, 126 

2,107 42,287 



Arkansas. 

Florida. 

465, 11 1 

17,303 

200 

111,282 

1,235. 1! 

73,230 

331 ;%?. 

Georgia. 

! 

10,378 

1,092| 518 

•V>U1 

. 41,101 



Indian Territory .. 

23,661 

28,071 



1, 143 ........ 



Louisiana. 

18,268 

3,348 

2,802 

77:UKt 

1,367 . 



Mississippi. 

57,691 

33,929 

48,509 

598,893 

500 24,918 

288, SOI 

306,238 . 

Missouri. 

20.831] 






12,290 . 

North Carolina.. 

4,387 

316,311 




Oklahoma. 

23,213 

34,439 

. 

2,628: 

1,819 ........ 

12, 032 


South Carolina.... 

83 

4.2SS 

456,579 

| 

.• 29,930 

' 191 

90,714'. 

remiessco. 

5,716 

3,890 

13,889 

9,658' 

.; 5,419 

50,711 

221,798'. 

Texas. 

137,281 J17,4851 

1,653 

> 865, S99 : 

129,159 : 186 

an!:® 

80,870'. 

Virginia. 


. 



! 13 











Total. 

7S5,355 

27s, 208 

2, 126,305 

1,829,2101 

137,930' 153.921 

70-1,081 

1,266,7s lilO, .'ail, 800 

Proportion, percent 

7 - 3 

■>.r, 

22.9 

45.8 

l.a! 

6.7 

11.9 .(K) 


Exports of cotton from rock port in lSUX mill IS'M. 


[Ill eomiticrciul bales.| 


Customs discriels. 


Year ended June :to, 

1898. 


Year ended .him* '.id, 

l s«n>. 


Sea-island 

cotton. 


Pnssainrt<pioddy, Me. 

Bangor, Me. 

Portland, etc., Me. 

Boston, etc., Mass. 

New York.N. Y. 

Philadelphia, l'a. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Newport News, Va. 

Norfolk, etc., Va.. 

Wilmington, N.C. 

Charleston, S. <;. 

Beau fort. s. C..*. 

.Savannah, CJa. 

Brunswick, Gu. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Mobile, Ala. 

New Orleans, La. 

Galveston, Tex. 

Laredo, Tex. 

Kagle Pass, Tex.. 

101 Paso, Tex. 

Nogales, Aris?. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Stin Francisco, Cal. 

Willamette, Orcg.. 

Puget Sound, Wash. 

Pembina, N. Dak. 

Port Huron, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Niagara, N.Y. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

Newport, Vt. 


3, 821 

J 1,(114 


2,379 


•I, 509 
20 
la, m 


I'pland 

cotton. 

5,013 . 
4,330 . 
y,083,. 
301,299 ; 
722,117 1 
iy, nos . 

217,HIS | 
20,079 I. 
07 ,070 
20 s,osc 
318,915 i 

(s'), 811 .. 
718,575 ! 
212,107 1 
112 , 122 .. 


Sen-island 

cotton 


228,022 


1,512,815 
1(1,528 
(1,225 !. 


57,117 
(1,484 
72,089 


18,12,7 
80,0(10 


2,508 
(.871 


Total. 


2.170 | 
::i, yon i 


1,885 


,9 in 
200 


40,027 I 7,510,967 26,219. 


I'pland 

cotton. 

5,782 
5,762 
14,068 
208,571 
(122,878 
18,052 
210,020 
22,802 
01,849 
260,567 
236,125 
21,209 
(109,718 
252,852 
215,278 
167,141 
1,875,027 
2.030,233 
7,253 
3,960 
200 
1,381 
27,680 
48,115 


51,437 
12,625 
31,821 
44,217 
520 
131 
2,131 
&H2 

7.227,169 


i The Cotton Crop of 1898-99, p.2H. 
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COST OF EXPORT TRANSPORTATION. 

■■ The cost of transportation varies with each locality and the rates of freight, 
which are always fluctuating. Competitive lines, water transportation, the facil¬ 
ity of arranging through freights, each brings its quota to complicate the prob¬ 
lem. Distance is by no means a determining factor. It. has sometimes cost less 
to ship cotton from the interior to Liverpool than to the New England mills. 
Changes are constantly occurring. The new Manchester Canal delivers cotton to 
the mills SO cents a hale cheaper on the average than it is delivered ex-ship from 
Liverpool. Notwithstanding the general cheapening of iranspoi tation that lias 
taken place, the percentage of this cost upon the total cost since the decline in the 
price of cotton is greater than when the staple sold high. It imposes an addi¬ 
tional harden on importers and operates with other factors to render the manu¬ 
facture of the raw material where it is grown more remunerative than it can hi' 
at distant points, and this will probably continue to be the case unless some unfore¬ 
seen cause raises the price of cotton. It may he thought that as the product will 
finally have to lie distributed the cost of transportation will attach as much to 
the manufactured article as to the raw material. This is a mistake, however. 
The transportation of cotton costs more than the transportation of goods. Where 
the first is charged 17 cents per hundredweight, tile latter goes through for tin 
cents per hundredweight. Some idea of the charges and cost of transporting cot¬ 
ton will he conveyed by the following statement, giving these data regarding its 
shipment, to Liverpool, where more of the crop hits been always shipped than else¬ 
where: 


f'o.s/ of ship [/it)'1 1 1 /io( i-1 urn to l hole of cotton from the Atlantic rlojic of the cotton 
Staten to teen-pout. 

| From tlm Cotton IMo.nl, pji. .'{Mi,list.j 


I'riceper : I’riru|M*r I’rieepcr 
pound, 1 pound, N pound, II 



Items of cost. 






; first 




, cost of fitH>- 

cost of f>0U-; 

cost ( 

.f non- 





pound 

pound i 

pound 





hale, $2.i. 

bale, $40. j 

bale 

«;V, 

eroding. 



_per luile.. 

$0. If. ; 

$0. If. 


$0. If. 

Weighing. 



.do.; 

.07* 

. 07« 


. 07 i 

broyoge. 



.do. 

. 10 j 

.10 


. 10 

I’urehosing. 



.do. 

.r*o | 

.no 


..'HI 

Compressing mid freig 

lit to i»orl. 


.do. 

1 1. HI 

1.10 


1. 10 




.do. 

2.00 

2. (Ml 



l.ivorpool dock dues, ] 

wuterage, customs, insura nee 
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1 Ween lag.■ of cost of truUMiorlMtioii on total 

Cost. . 


24 
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if. 


“ With the improvements in machinery ami increasing skill in its management, 
manufactured products have a tendency to become cheaper much more rapidly 
than the raw material out of which they are made. The production of the mate¬ 
rial depends on natural conditions beyond human control; the manufactured 
goods are the result of human effort. In 1771) the valuo of the raw cotton in yarn 
was as 1 to 8; in 18G0 it was as GJ to 114: in 1887 it was as 0! to 1)J. Therefore 
every burden put on the raw material, such as the above increase in the percent¬ 
age cost of transportation to total cost, must obstruct manufactures. That it has 
already done so will bo seen by the changes which have taken place in the con¬ 
sumption of cotton by various countries in a series of years, as shown in the table 
above, of percentages of the cotton crop consumed in each country from 1859 to 
1891). 

“ Manufacturing is evidently becoming less the monopoly of any one nation, and 
it is equally plain that it tends more and more toward the source of supply. The 
last observation is supported by what is taking place in India, next in importance 
to the Southern States as a cotton-producing country. The manufacture ha's 
increased there 288 per cent since 1880, and her cotton goods are supplanting those 
of Great Britain in China and the East. The rapid progress made recently in this 
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direction in the cotton States leads the lowers of the staple to hope that it mil 
continue to grow, and that savings secured in the transportation and handling of 
cotton would open up a market not only for this crop, hut for all other crops nec¬ 
essary for the support of a large manufacturing population.” 

8 . COMPETITION AMONG SOUTHERN SEAPORTS. 

Possibly no part of the work of handling the cotton crop is more keenly com¬ 
petitive than that done by the large trading houses located m the Gulf and South 
Atlantic seaports. Beginning with Galveston in the Southwest, there is constant 
competition with New Orleans. About 65 per cent of the entire Texas crop goes 
through Galveston and aft per cent through New Orleans. 1 

Each of these rival ports is eager to control more traffic from the interior. By 
means of a differential rate from points having common connection with each of 
these ports, the traffic is apportioned and limits set to the competition which might 
otherwise be ruinous to the railroads. Afewyearsago the Dallas freight bureau 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce its rate to New Or¬ 
leans from 75 cents to 65 cents per hundred on cotton. In tlio examination of 
facts it appeared that the rate in question was a basis of rating from almost all 
of the cultivated portion of Texas to New Orleans, and that a change of this basing 
rate would require a reconstruction of the whole tariff system between the cotton- 
producing interior and the cotton-trading seaports. Tlie Texas railroad commis¬ 
sion meanwhile reduced the rate from Dallas to Galveston from 05 to 60 cents. 
The effect was to settle, temporarily at least, a question which is always pending 
in the transportation of cotton—namely, the question of controlling competition 
of seaports m their efforts to get more favorable rates from railroads reaching 
back into interior towns. 

East of the Mississippi River this competition of seaports is more or less com¬ 
pletely under the limitations mentioned by the Southeastern association of railroads 
and steamship lines, whose object is to cheek competition to the extent of protect¬ 
ing the revenues of the transporting lines. This association practically does this 
by pooling traffic Among roads and ports by means of differential rates and of 
penalties for violation by the principle of apportionment of business. 

There are, however, new conditions arising from time to time that break into 
the system of apportioning tonnage and territory. Tlio chief cause of disturbance 
arises from some seaboard road which succeeds in diverting business from the 
interior by way of those ports to tlie Northeast. The competition of the Morgan 
Line from Galveston in league with a Kansas City rail line last year, and the 
competition of the Hollander steamship line in cooperation with tlie Mobile and 
Ohio rail line, both contributed to the unsettling of the control upon competitive 
lines in marketing cotton through the seaports. 

In spite of the associated efforts of the railroads reaching these ports there is 
still a very high degree of competition which tends constantly to lower the cotton 
rates to the seaboard. With reference to competition of tlie South Atlantic 
ports—Portsmouth, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah—this is becoming 
livelier every year. The advantage lies not so much as was the case in former 
years, in influence with railroad traffic managers and cut rates as it does in the 
superior business capabilities involved in the contest; it is simply a hard study 
from day to day upon equal ground. Of course there are exceptions where some 
firms may get the advantage of others in regard to rates, but such exceptions are 
unfair and are becoming more rare every year. A firm which handles a quarter 
of a million of bales of cotton a year testifies that they have had no advantage 
in rates at their port of business from the beginning of their business over ;I0 
years ago up to tlie present time, but have always paid the same rates without 
rebates which one doing the tenth of their business could as easily obtain. “ There 
are now no rebates of any description whatever paid us. We believeit is the policy 
of the Southern road and the Atlantic Coast Line road to maintain rates. We 
understand that they have not been maintained on other systems, but of this we 
are not fully informed.” 8 

There is here a fact of much significance in the question of local ratos on cotton 
in the South Atlantic States. Within the territory of the Southwestern Freight 
Association—a most efficient traffic association of its kind—it lias been found 
impossible to prevent the practice of giving discriminative rates. The power of 
this thoroughly organized body, with all its penalties, has not been able to prevent 


1 1nterstate Commerce Commission: Dallas Freight Bureau r. Texas piieille Knihwty Company, 
June ai. mas. 

- lieport of the Kail road Commissioners of South Carolina, 18119, p, 29, Complaint No. 3, establishes 
the fact of such failure to maintain rates. ‘ 
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members from cutting rates to increase their proportion of traffic when dissatis¬ 
fied with their allotted proportion. 1 Hence it is more than doubtful whether 
pooling under any less efficient form of control could prevent diserimina. ion in 
rates nmler such inducements to gain a larger percentage of traffic. As long as 
apportionment of traffic is made on the basis of the quantity actually handled by 
a given road, there will be a sufficient inducement to cut rates to increase its pro¬ 
portion. This is especially so when the railroad is a new competitor in the field, 
as is the case with the Seaboard Air Line in much of the cotton territory. The 
bearing of the entire question of rates lies in the fact that this competition is 
largely on through rates northward and rates to the seaboard, thereby tending to 
leave less local cotton for consumption by the mills and to prevent local rates 
from being reduced correspondingly. The State railway authorities can devote 
themselves to no more pertinent question than this, because the State which docs 
not protect its industries from undue discriminations will find that industries 
generally concentrate at the points of greatest exemptions from exactions of 
those economic agencies on which they are dependent. 

IV. THE EXPENSES OF DISTRIBUTING THE COTTON CROP. 

1. APPROXIMATE COST OF REACHING THE CONSUMER. 

The cotton crop goes to three classes of consumers, namely, the local mill in 
the South, to the Northern and Western mills, and foreign mills. To each o! 
these classes of shipments a different expense attaches. At nlost places the 
farmer who delivers direct to the mill has no expenses of marketing. At other 
places weighing enters as an item of expense, though a very small one—10 to ‘.’5 
cents per bale. Where the local mill demand lias to compete with the outside 
demand the manufacturer pays a small brokerage fee and storage charge, to lie 
surer of a supply and to save freight from other points of production. 

A rough average of all expenses of putting these different portions of the crop 
into the hands of the respective consumers is given herewith:* 

IVr hale. 

A. From farm to local mill.. .... JO to 0.50 

B. From farm to Northern or Western mill.. 8.00 

tl From farm to foreign mill.. .... ... .. _ 5 to 7.50 

Out of a crop of 10,500,000 bales, if the South takes 1,500,000. at the above rate 
the cost of Southern distribution is §750.000. About 2,000,000 I >ales go to Northern 
and Western mills, at an expense of $8,000,000. The 7,000,000 bales for foreign 
account, at the lowest figure of expense of $5 per bale, would co&£35,000,W)». 
The gross expense incurred in distributing the cotton crop from farm to factory 
amounts to $t1,750,000 on this basis of calculation. In a rough way this repre¬ 
sents the difference between what the consumer pays and the producer receives 
for the entire crop. Still, this may be too low an estimate. 

For that largeT portion of the crop which goes to Northern, Western, and for¬ 
eign mills it might he safe to assume that an average of 1 cent per pound would 
cover cost from producer to consumer. On this basis the cost of distributing ibis 
share of the cotton crop would l>e $45,000,000. On the same basis the exports of 
cotton consumed by foreign countries would be distributed at a cost of $35,000,000. 
It may well bo claimed that this distribution between foreign and domestic sup¬ 
plies is too low for foreign and too high for domestic cotton, because expenses of 
carriage per unit of jiroduct invariably tend to diminish with distance; neverthe¬ 
less, the average of 1 cent per pound seems a fair average for approximating the 
cost of distributing this portion of the crop. 

The total value of the cotton crop for 18914-!)!) was estimated at $305,467,041. This 
estimation is based on the average price per pound for the first (i months of the 
cotton year after beginning with Septembei 1. at the principal markets of each 
State and Territory. This average price fairly represents prices realized by 
producers at the respective markets in different States for middling upland cotton. 
A separate estimate is made for sea-island cotton. 

If the gross cost for distributing the crop be taken at $45,750,000 it thus appears 
that distribution costs an average of 15 percent of the value of cotton to pro¬ 
ducers. The total cost to consumers would on this calculation approximately be 
$351,317,041. 


, IndUHtrlal Commission, Transportation, p. 351. 

2 Estimates furnished through kindness ol Secretary W. J\ Alexander, the Augusta Exchange and 
Board of Trade. 
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The coat of marketing cotton varies greatly with the financial condition of the 
producer. The fanner who has received advances of cash or supplies from factor 
or merchant is said to pay on the average a sum of charges per hale amounting 
to $1.03, or alxiut 7 per cent on the net value of the crop to the farmer, or half a 
cent per pound of lint. Another excellent authority says that the cost of market¬ 
ing cotton produced by planters on advances received from factors averages $3 per 
bale. Much the largest part of the crop is said to gA directly into the hands of 
such factors or merchants who have advanced capital to the grower. 

It is evident that much of this so-called " cost of marketing cotton ” is not actu¬ 
ally chargeable to commercial expenses, but is really the repayment of interest 
and risk charges on capital borrowed by the producer from the merchant or factor. 
This interest, at the ordinary rate on such borrowings plus tins risk rate usually 
included in the interest rate, is apparently not part of the cost of marketing, but 
really part of the cost of production, which is settled for at the time of marketing 
the crop. 

The sales of cotton to Northern and Western mills are not so economically made 
as those either to foreign or Southern mills. These sales generally are loaded 
with a commission to the broker or factor making the sale, averaging, generally, 
50 cents per bale. The freight, of course, varies with the distance. A rough 
average would be $3.50 per bale to the leading Northern centers of consumption, 
making a total of $3 per bale, or <10 cents per hundred pounds. 

On a basis of 8 cents to the consumer the commercial cost would figure out as 
follows: Fifty cents commission per hale of 500 pounds, at 8 cents, would be 1$ 
per cent, or one-tenth of a cent per pound. 


Kvpntsrts of local Ira nsjn>rtatimi from /irothnrr It 

. [' in Imsis nf fs.rin jn-r WO pounds at n 

Xor/h ('aroliaa j 

ill.] 


1 

Value at 
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1 (H) 
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i V ;i/s. 

Net to 

Proportion 



mill. 

producer. 

to railroad. 

hr truL 

Max ton. 

. 1 Mill R. 

fH.Q0 

;>1 

fS. 19 

t; 

.lonesfmro... 

...tin. 

8 . iiQ 


S. 28 

2 . <; 

Raleigh. 

...Tin. 

8.r>u 


8 . IS 

s 

Wilmington 

.!.do. 

8 . no 


s. is 


(Joldstoti — 

. 1 .do. 

s. no 

17 

8 . :w 


Charlotte ... 

.j Mill .1. 

8 . no 

;«o 

s. no 

f). 9 


Proportion 
to pro¬ 
ducer. 


ml. 
‘.Mi. 1 
1)7, 1 
%.2 
W. 2 
98.0 
91.1 


These percentages show that the cost of transportation to a mill of possibly 10 
years' standing, consuming several thousand bales annually, and which gets sub¬ 
stantially all Of its cotton by rail, varies from 3 to (i per cent of the cost of the raw 
material for railway freights. In other words, the cost, of carriage between the 
farm and the factory by rail direct without any commissions, as was the case here, 
is never more than a year's interest on the cost of the raw material. 


Krpcnses of local buying at Georgia and Alabama mills. 


Cash price paid producer per 500-pound bale, at it cents ... . . ... $15.00 

Storage (1 month) and weighing paid local warehouseman $o. 75 

Salary of buyer (arranged), per bale - - .10 

Drayage from warehouse to mill. . .10 


Total additional expenses.... .. .. .45 

dross cost to consumer. 45.45 

The expenses are lmt 1 per cent of the consumer's cost; the producer gets 99 
per cent of this value. 

Another place in Alabama is reported where tho only expense is 15 cents per 
bale for weighing. At this mill 3,000 bales are consumed annually. In order to 
hold this cotton the mill must pay the full New York price for it, all of which, 
less tlie weighing charges, goes to the producer. In this instance the expenses of 
marketing are but one-tliird of 1 ]>or cent, and the producer gets the balance— 
90} per cent of the price to the consumer. As a rule, however, the deliveries by 
wagon at mills do not appear to lie subject to^iuy weighing charges except where 
there is a public weigher appointed. Without this charge the producer's price 
and the consumer’s cost are identical. . 
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3. RELATION OF FARM PRICES TO FREIGHT CHARGES. 

As already indicated, tlie cotton trado from the farm to the factory is generally 
under the stress of competition. Hence the ratio of railway charges to the value 
of the raw material is small. The ratio varies greatly with the farm price, how¬ 
ever. The lower tho farm price of cotton the higher the proportion paid for 
transportation. From Waycross, Ga., for example, to Savannah tjio distance is 
nearly 100 miles (97 miles); the rate on cotton is 2d cents per 100 pounds. At 7 
cents per pound tlio freight is ii.O per cent of tho price paid to producers. At H 
cents a pound tho freight is 3.1 per cent of its value to the producer. At 9 cents 
a pound the freight is 2.8 per cent. 

This shows the relation between the price of cotton to the producer and (he 
proportion that goes to transportation. The rise in price to producer results in 
his getting an increased proportion and in the railway's getting a decreased pro¬ 
portion. A steadily downward price, on the other hand, tends to increase the 
share of transportation and to reduce the share of the producer on the basis of 
the farm value of the cotton delivered at the railway station. 

Five-cent cotton yields the railroad twice the proportion of the farm value that 
10 -cent cotton does. 


j iVreeliUljm 

PiviKlit | of farm 

Farm price of entton. ! per 1(H) value for 

! p<aimis. ! Irnnspor- 
! { tut ion. 

I'nits. I /V r mil. 

f) cents per pound. *jr» | f>. p 

7 rents per pound. -j;» i ;{. o 

H rents j>er pound. 2-"» ; 3.1 

9 rents per pound... *j.s 

10 cents per pound.. 25- 2 . •> 


Proportion of nonxitwrrx rosf of rollon ii> roil road ami lo prodnrrr. 


[On Juisis of $s.5o |M*r l(K) pounds (NViv York spot) imd North Carolina slam lard freight rules.] 


Mislnnee inaa North Carolina mills. 
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1.0 

98.1 
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. 75 
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1.00 
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11.25 
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41.25 
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One of tlio peculiarities of the distribution of cotton is tho necessity to which 
the local mills arc put of bringing considerable quantities of the staple from dis¬ 
tant States, oven though tho State in which the mill is located produces far more 
than its mills consume. North Carolina mills consumed 374.801 hales in 1898-99. 
79,393 hales of which were taken from other States, while the crop of North Caro¬ 
lina was 029.620 bales. Of course this is easily explained by recalling that the 
manufacturing section is in the central part of the State and the main cotton belt 
lies in the eastern section, nearer to the seaports of Wilmington and Norfolk. 
Tho shortest rail route has the advantage, and the through rate to the seaboard 
may be lower than tho local rato to the mills. Hence for somo time the move¬ 
ment must be divided, the piedmont and adjacent portion of the crop going to the 
mills and the move eastern section supplying the seapprt towns for Northern and 
foreign consumption. 

The following statement brings out the distributive features in tho two move¬ 
ments—the movements to mills from near-by and remote sources. The value, it 
is seen, to tho consumer or mill is apportioned among distributers and producers 
quite differently in the case of cotton shipped locally to North Carolina mills and 
that sent from Mississippi points: 


Expenses iif interstafi• distribution of cotton ill bnn-jnnind Index to North Carolina 

mills. 
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3 . EXPENSES OF MARKETING COTTON THROTTOH NORTHERN 
GATEWAYS. 

Among the.. seve.ral gateways through which cotton passes after leaving the 
cotton belt "on its way to Northern and Western distribution, St. Louis ranks 
among the firsL Tho gross receipts for 1898-99 amounted to almost a million 
bales. In the following table the net receipts are the amount of cotton handled 
by St. Louis factors, and represents nearly double the amount handled in 189,WIG. 
A considerable amount of cotton bought by St. Louis factors at interior points is 
shipped out on through bills of lading. This movement, while belonging to the 
actual business of the place, is not indicated in the figures of the local receipts. 
These receipts, aggregating a million balfes, are received, mainly, from Arkansas 
ami Texas, which together yield for this market 700,000 bales. Less than 12,000 
bales are received by river boats. 

In the statement following the prices used are those of 1899, which wore com¬ 
paratively low, and thoso of 1900, which are high compared with prices of the last 6 
years. Although there is a report of cotton being forwarded from here to Japan, 
it was cotton passing through St. Louis and does not originate Wire. The reason 
they can not ship cotton from St. Louis is that the rate of freight from St. Louis 
is §1.35 per 100 pounds to Japanese and Chinese ports, the same as it is from 
Houston or any other point in Texas, and the freight to St. Louis would be so 
much out of the seller’s pocket, which he could not stand, as the margin of profit 
is small. 
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Itemized expenses of murkcthaj cotton at St. Louis.' 


C-onsiuuer 

paid. 


; Kind ami grade 1 
• of prtMliift. j |Vr j Prr 
jpound! bale. - 


August, 1 s««) j 
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August, IKK) 
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■>i $28.75 


I 


i §£ 
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and eoiwuiner, per bale. 


.Storage. weighing, and 

sampling .So. f»o 

j Kira iusuranee.lx 

2J per cent commission ; 

fnr s.-llillK.71 ! 

I 50 cents per 100 pounds, 
freight from Knox¬ 
ville, Ark .•.2. fiO I 

Total.3.89 I 


]\rt. 
* M 


9J 47.f»o j 13.13 | Storage, weighing, and 

■ 1 sampling.?<) 

! Fire insnranco.18 

2J- per cent commission 

| i for selling. 1.19 
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1 vi lie, Ark.2.50 


I 


Total. 


23.80 j Storage, weighing, ami 

/ sampling.50 

j Fire insurance.18 

21 per cent commission 

for selling.71 

1 70 cents per 100 pounds, 
freight f.mn Waco, 

Tex.3.50 

Total. t. 89 

42.13 Storage, weighing, and 

I sampling.50 

Fire insurance.18 

| 21 per cent commission 

| for selling. 1.19 

, 70 cents per 100 pounds, 
freight from Waco, 

I Tex.3.50 


Total. 


.5.37 


1 Reported by Mr. K. S. Tompkins, special agent, St. Isaiis. 
-Of 500 pounds. 
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4. EXPENSES OF MARKETINU COTTON AT SEAPORTS. 

In handling cotton, in the States of largest production especially, almost every 
town of any consequence enjoys facilities for local compressing, in which case the 
local or nearest compress handles the cotton on a through hill of lading, both for 
domestic or export ship merit, thus saving port charges and cotton merchants’ 
commission. This system tends to dispense with the middlemen.' Compressed- 
cotton rates are reduced by the compression charge or thereabout. The charge 
for compression is 40 to 50 cents jrer bale. “Cotton,” says the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, “ is, almost without exception, compressed before it is trans¬ 
ported any considerable distance. The cost of compression is 50 cents per bale, 
and is paid by the originating carrier. This compression is for the interest of the 
railroad company in this, that when compressed it can be much more conven¬ 
iently and cheaply transported than when uncompressed. It is also to tho inter¬ 
est or the shipper, since cotton which is subsequently transported by water—and 
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all tlmt going to Galveston or New Orleans is—takes, when compressed to a suffi¬ 
cient density, an ocean rate 1(1 cents per 100 pounds lower than the rate upon 
unn impressed cotton. ” 

The following schedule of rates on cotton in Texas is furnished by the Texas 
railroad commission from S!2 points of origin in the cotton territory to Houston 
and Galveston, Galveston being the seaport through which the main portion (65 
per cent) of the Texas crop goes. About 25 per cent gtsis to port at New Orleans, 
i’-'.d 10 per cent by all-rail route to New York and New England points, the last, 
being, no doubt, carried by cars which would otherwise have to come buck empty: 


Hates mi cotton in tulles from paints in Texas. 

(Rulis, in cents per Inn pounds, to lloustim and Galveston, from stations on the International and 
Great Northern Ruilroud north of Houston to Longview.] 
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40 

170 


39 

■20 

SI) 

20 

Elkhart. 

139 

IS 

189 


51 

47 

•21 

97 

30 

Palestine. 

151 


201 


57 

55 

2 f> 

10 f> 

31 

Neelies. 

102 

53 

212 


59 

C.7 

29 

117 

35 

Jacksonville_ 

178 

51 

228 


00 

7o 

31 

125 

37 

Troupe. 

1 % 

51 

210 


00 

71 

31 

121 

37 

Alp. 

203 

51 

253 


00 

79 

33 

129 

39 

Overton. 

210 

51 

200 


00 

80 

37 

1311 

43 

Kilgore. 

220 

51 

270 


00 

100 

40 

150 

40 

Longview. 


51 

282 


<50 


[Rates, in rents per 100 jamnds, to Houston ami (in I vest on, from stntious on the (lalveston, Harrisburg 
and San Antonio Railway, main line, west of Houston to San Antonio, inelusive.] 




T< 





T< 



From— 

Houston. 

Galveston. 

From— 

Houston. 

Galveston. 


Mills. 

Rate. 

Miles. 

Rate. 


Miles. 

Hide. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Tewenn 1 . 

5 

8 

55 

14 

Weimar. 

93 

39 

130 

45 

Stella *. 

to 

8 

00 

14 

SehulenburgG .. 

101 

39 

138 

45 


15 

10 


10 

Engle. 

107 

12 

III 

48 

Missouri City 1 ... 

18 

10 

03 

10 

Flatonia. 

113 

43 

150 

49 


20 

10 

02 

10 


111 ) 

It 

150 




10 

57 

lit 


125 


162 

51 

Elfin 1 . 

20 

10 

58 

10 

Sandy Fork. 

133 

47 

109 

53 


27 

10 

59 

10 


138 

■18 

174 

54 


;io 

to 

02 



Ml 





31 

10 

03 

15 


117 


181 


Rosenberg 1 . 

30 

12 

00 

18 

Sullivan. 

151 

51 

190 

57 


43 


73 






58 

Nutili 1 . 

48 

17 

77 

23 

Ilka. 

lot 

53 

201 

59 

EastBernard'... 

52 

20 

82 

20 

Scguiu. 

108 

54 

205 

00 


57 


87 


Hilda. 

174 

51 

210 

60 


02 

•v> 


28 




215 

60 


02 

25 

99 

31 

Cibolo. 

181 

i/'t 

221 

60 



29 

101 



187 


223 

00 


75 

30 

111 



100 

51 

227 

00 


78 

32 

115 

38 

Kirbv. 

195 

5t 

•>»•> 

00 

Glidden. 

81 

35 

118 

41 

San Antonio_ 

202 

54 

239 

60 

Borden. 

87 

37 

124 

43 







1 Rates established by exception 5, section 2 of the tariff. 
- Itatos established by exception 4, section *2 of the tariff. 


The competition of railroads and seaports has been so active in the cotton trade 
that many expenses once considered legitimate are no longer a feature of the 
movement of this crop. For 1 cent per pound many interior towns can put 
cotton into the ordinary course of transit and .deliver it through the port of ship¬ 
ment in England or on the Continent at the consumer’s mill. Formerly the com¬ 
mission merchant profited by handling cotton fit various stages, but now a com¬ 
mission of one-sixteenth of a cent to the local buyer at the point of shipment, and 
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another of tlx* same rate for tlx* exporter, together with insurance and freight, 
comprise about all that the trade, can manage to get out of 1 lit* value paid by the 
consumer. The producer gets the entire balance. 

Cotton shipped on commission to port, and there retained as part of the coun¬ 
try’s visible supply in storage, of course incurs additional charges. Take the 
shipments to Mobile, Ala., from Selma, a distance of 1G5 miles. We may figure 
the expenses of marketing here on the basis of tf-eent cotton, or $-15 per bale of 
500 pounds. The various charges are as follows for cotton destined for export: 

Commissions, per cent..- . . . . _ ... . 

Freight (compressed rate) to Mobile. ... . 75. 

(filler expenses, including drayage, weighing and checking, and one 
m nith's storage, insurance, and sampling.... .HO 

Total charges per bale.. .....,\s 

Total charges per 100 pounds . .. .553 

The actual expenses in question are, therefore, but little over half a cent per 
pound. These expenses vary according to the freight charge: the handling by 
two different parties—the receiver or commission merchant and the exporter, to 
whom the former sells his consignment. The charges are given as follows at this 
particular port: 


Compressing.- ... per hale $0.50 

Reweighing. . . __ . . .. do. .\?5 

Storage per month .. ... _ do .to 

Bn ikeragi •...... . .do _ .05 

Drayage to dock. ... . ...do .20 


Total exporters' charges_ ..._ . ... . . .dn_ 1.J0 

Total exporters* charges per 100 pounds.. ,‘2H 


This charge amounts to a little more than one-fourth of a cent per pound. 

The following statements of expenses of marketing cotton at and through the 
port of Mobile from Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi points have been prepared 
to show the burden of expense borne by every 100 pounds of cotton. 1 These fig¬ 
ures represent the older method of handling cotton through a port consignee, 
rather than the*newer methods in which the producer and consumer come closer 
together and the trade is forced to he content with a small brokerage. 

Ilrinhrd (’.<■/tenwx of iii(ir/;c/iio/ rollon of. Mohife, Ala. 


Jiistaneos. 


Main expenses per $-15 bale; 
basis 9 cents per pound. 1 


! T<»t»il 
j per loti 

|MMinds. 


From Selina h» Mobile, Ala. i lui miloM". . . .. Commissions (2} per cent)_r'l.l:! 

; Freight.7.' 

j (itln*r expenses.no 

j Total. 2.7S , 

From < iroon ville to Mobile, Ala. i I III miles',.I Commissions <2.1 per rout >_ 1.12 1 . 7f» 

j Freight. I.'.to , 

Other expenses.72 • 

! Total. 7."» 

From Meridian, Miss., t<» Mohilc, Ala. 1 1 to mih" i . ... Commissions (2J per cent)_ l.ll*. .(52 

Freight. I.2> 

Other expenses.72 

I Total. 10 . 


1 Information furnished by Mr. If. A. l’orehhoimer, uiieciitl agent, Mobile, Ala. 
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Iti'mizvd exjtetmst of Marketing rollon at Mobil?., Ala. —Continued. 


Distan (HIS. 


From Cortland, on Alabama River, 
to Mobili*, Ala. (20(1 miles). 


From Genova, on OhnltnhiXM'heo 
River, to Mobile, Ala. (200 miles). 


From Catherine (Southern Rwy.) 
to Mobile, Ala. (115 miles). 3 


From Evergreen to Mobile, Ala. 
(135 miles). 


From Marianna, Fla., to Mobile, 
Ala. (105 miles). 


From Thomasville, to Mobile, Ala. 
1100 miles). 


Shipping line. 


Alabama River SfoamlxxLt 
Line. 


< 'hat ta h o o e h e e R i v e r 
Steam l>oat Line.S. F.aml 
W. Rwy. ami L. A; N. it. R. 


Southern Railway, 


L.Ar N.R. R. 


s. F. ami \V. Rwy ami L. & 
N. R. R. 


Southern Rwy 




Ex- 

Main items of expense 

penses 

per bale. 


per 100 



pounds. 

Commissions .... 

. 91. VA 

90.552 

Freight. .*. 



Expenses. 

. .‘JO 


Total. 

. 2.78 


(Commissions .... 

. i. i;i 

.80 

Freight. 

. 1.75 


Expenses. 

. 1.12 


Total. 

. 4.00 


Commissions .... 

. 1.13 

.02 

Freight. 

. 1.25 


Expenses. 

. .72 


Total. 

. 3.10 


Commissions .... 

. 1.13 

.72 

Freight. 

. 1.75 


Other expenses.. 

. .72 


Total. 

. 3. GO 


Commission. 

. J. 13 

.70 

Freight. 

. 2.00 


Other expenses.. 

. 72 


Total. 

. 3.85 


Commissions .... 

. i.r; 

. 02 

Freight. 

. 1.25 


Other expenses.. 

■ 


Total. 

. 3.10 



1 Figured on basis of one month’s storage in eotton warehouse, bales of 500 pounds each, and at 
U edits per |K>und for middling cotton. 

-No uncompressed cotton received from Selma; all cx{M»rl cotton on through bill of lauding. 

8 Catherine, Ala.,on the Southern Railway, is the most northern point in Alabama shipping cotton 
to cotton commission merchants in Mobile for sale on basis of ubove charges and exj»enses. 


COTTON CHARGES, 1890-1000, ON MOBILE COTTON EXCHANGE. 


The following tariff of charges has been reported to the committee on cotton 
and jjort charges of the Cotton Exchange, and will probably prevail at this port 
the ensuing year: 

FACTORS’ CHARGES. 


Wharfage.. 

Drayage... .. 

Weighing and checking.. 

Storage. 1 month. 

Storage, progressive, per month.. 

Storage, progressive, on rejection, per month 
Picking damaged cotton, drayage, and labor. 
Wantages. . ... 


.per bale.. $0.08 

..do.. I 

.. do. l .45 

_do_) 

do .05 

... do.10 

.....do.. 1.85 

per band. .05 


BUYERS' CHARGES. 

Compressing ........per hale.. .50 

Shipping charges ....do... ..'15 

Storage on head marks or ship marks to commence on dato of factors’ turn¬ 
down order, per month or fractional part thereof....per halo.. . 10 

Brokerage......... do... .35 

Reweighing. ...... do.OH 

Wharfage on exports....do.04 

Extra ties....per band.. .05 

Supervision .... ..per bale.. . 01 


Note.—C ompressing and shipping charges are subject to change, and will be 
governed by the rates ruling at competing markets. 

When cotton is shipped within 10 days from date of "factors’ turn-down, order, 
no charge for storage will he made. 
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CHAltdKS TO VESSELS. 


Stowing, strain, foreign_ ___. . ....pwUrto. 

Stowing, coastwise. ...... do_ 


Towage, per registered ton ..... 

Harbor dues. . ..... 

Wharfage....... 

Quarantine inspection . ..... _. 


$0.35 to SO. 40 
.25 to .30 


.23 to .31 
None. 
Ni me. 
3.00 to 15.00 


('om/Mi'iltirr sltmilnrtl ruh'x on rutlim hi/ liUhtinrs, in Turns', .1 Ussissi/i/ii, anil Xorlh 

( UrnfilKl. 

[Maximum rates per 100 i>oiiuds.J 


Texas. 


Mississippi. 


i North Carolina. 


Kate in 


Kate in 


Kate in 

Distance (miles). 

cents per 
100 

Distance (miles). 

cents per 

| Dislanee (miles'. 

cents per 


pounds. 


pounds. 


pounds. 



- 


: r 

r, 



10. 

10 

1 10. 

9 



15. 

ll 

11. 

11 



20. 






25.... 




.10. 

15 

so....::.. :.:::: 




35. 






40. 

20 

•10. 

n 

ID. 

17 







50. 

21 

50. 

it) 

50. 

19 

f*T). 

25 

55.... 




00. 


GO. 

21 









70.. 

29 




■n. 

75. 

HI 





80. 

! 80. 



S] 

85. 

55 

85.... 



2| 

90... 

;{7 

•R). .. 




95. 

Hi) 

95. 

24 

95. 


10(1. 

to 

100. 


100 . 


110. 


110.... 




120. 

II 

120. 

oj 



110 . 

1(1 

130. 


120 . 


110. 






150. 


150... 




1(H). 

5‘> 

160. 



HI 

170. 

51 


111 


175. 

51 

175. 




180. 

51 

L80. 




190. 

51 




31 

200 . 

54 


34 








On tlio basis of the following rates it can easily be figured what the expense is 
to ship cotton to seaboard. 


Statement showing rates on cotton, uncompressed, C. L. from the following points 
to Charleston, S. C., Charlotte, N.CWilmington, N.C., Norfolk, \ r a.,and West 
Point , Va.: 1 


Augusta, (th.. 
Chester, 8. C.. 


. Kershaw, S C .. 
Florence, 8. c .. 
Weldon, N.C... 

Oxford, N.C_ 

Raleigh, N.C... 


1 

To— 

Dis¬ 
tance. ! 

Kate per 
100 

Route. 


pounds. 



Mila. 

( 'fill 


Charleston, S.C. 

137 

22 

Southern Rwv. 

Charlotte, N.C. 

44 

‘23 

Seaboard Air Line. 

.do.•. 

m 

(Class J.) 
20 

Atlantic Coast Line. 

Wilmington, N.C.I 

110 

27 

Do. 

Norfolk, Va. 

80 

31 

Seaboard Air Line. 

West Point, Va. 

167 

39 

Southern Kwy. 

Norfolk, Va.| 

177 

39 j 

Seaboard Air Line. 
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Statement showing rates on cotton from. points shown below to Mobile, Ala.. New 
Orleans, La., Houston, Te.e., and Memphis, Ten a.' 

1 Furnislu'il by kimlnoss of Hon. J. M. Smith, auditor of the Jnterstuto Hommmve Commission. 


Meridian, Miss. 

Loirim sport, Lit. 

Shreveport, La. 

Holly Springs, Miss. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Texnrknnrt, Ark _ 

Augusta, (Ja. 


Meridian, Miss. 

DtKansjMirt. La. 

Shreveport, La. 

Holly Springs, Miss 

Jackson, Miss. 

Texarkana, Ark. 

Augusta, (la. 


To Mobile, Ala. 

si" 


I I 


IMilr*' j j 

' i:k '$1.10 $1.00 $u.2i j$o. n 


To New Orleans, La. 


Per bah*, 
local. 


Per UK) 
pounds, 
export. 


Mile*. 

1% 


$1.05 


$2.ir> ! $0.21; 


182 
207 ! 
<107 [ 


2. 15 | 
a.m .. 

a .58 


To Houston, Tex. 


To Mem¬ 
phis, Teiin. 



232 $0.2'.) 



15 ,$1.00 


Mobile and Ohio K. K. 

Houston, Kusl and West Texas 
Kwy. 

St. Louis Southwestern Kwy. 
Kansas city, Memphis anil Bir¬ 
mingham R. R. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

St. Louis Southwestern Kwy. 
Southern Kwy. 


a Per 1(K) pounds. 


5. EXPENSE OF SHIPPING COTTON TO JAPAN AND, TO SAXONY. 


(i) Japan..— It is worth while presenting a particular case of exporting cotton 
to Japan by way of Texas ports to show the close margin on which such transac¬ 
tions are made. The growing trade in cotton with Japan has heretofore gone 
very largely by overland routes to the Pacific. In 1898-Oil there were exported to 
Japan 182,734 hales by way of the 5 Pacific ports of .San Diego,..San Francisco, 
Tacoma, Portland, and Seattle. Recently, however, considerable amounts have 
been shipped through from the interior of Texas, mostly by Houston exporters, 
from points taking the same freight rate as Houston. 

There are three elements of expense incident to such shipments, viz, freight, 
compressing, and classing, weighing, and exchange. 

Take, for instance, a bale of cotton bought at the gin for, say, 9 cents per 
pound, with charge for freight of $1.35 per 100 pounds, charge for compressing 
of .10 cents per 100 pounds, and charge of 5 cents per 100 pounds for classing, 
weighing, and exchange, and the total cost to the shipper would be $10.50 per 100 
pounds, or 10£ cents iier pound. Ho would probably ask 108 cents per pound to the 
purchaser in Japan, thus making a profit of one-eightli of a cent. Hence, as will 
lie seen, the producer gets 1) cents per pound for the ginned cotton and the con¬ 
sumer pays 108 cents in Japan, leaving a margin of 128 cents per 100 pounds to 
the exporter. 
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On the basis of a 500-pound bale the distributing and producing interests would 
share as follows: 

Gross cost of 500 pounds to Japanese consumer, at 10$ cents per pound . $50.12$ 
Price paid Texas producer, at 0 cents per pound ... .. . .. _. 45.00 

Balance to distribution agencies . . .. N. 12A 

Proportion of cost in Japan going to producer. -per cent 01.7 

Proportion of cost in Japan going to distributer ... .do.. 5.0 

100 

This may not seem credible, but it is none the less the fact that the producer s 
portion of the Japanese value of this cotton sent from the interior of Texas is 
greater than it is on a given shipment of cotton from Charlotte, N. to a sta¬ 
tion 83 miles distant in the same State. 

(2) Ex pc axes of sending cotton to Chemnitz , Saxony. —The following statement 
shows the expenses of sending 430 bales American cotton shipped October, 1 BOO, 
from New Orleans to Hamburg, thence to Chemnitz: 1 


430bales gross.224,058 pounds, at (i* cents .. $15,403.08 

Charges in New Orleans, carnage, pressing, commission (24 per 
cent,), Marine Insurance,$13,500,1J per cent .. . 1,005.82 


1 ft,409.80 


.£ 3 . , 1 . 

(!0 days sight on London ($4.82i=.£l).... 3,400 lit 10 

Bankers’ commission (II jwr cent)_ _____ 8 10 00 


8,400 11 10 


Marks. 

Duo January «, at 20.50 marks ...... . (M), 8114.00 

Freight, New Orlcans-Hamlmrg Riesa(E]be)-ChemMtz . .. 8,847.55 

Expenses in Hamburg..... 412.20 

Petty charges...... 371.00 

Brokerage.. .. . ..._ 87.00 


70,512.; 15 


Pounds. 

Gross. . ...... 224,058 

0 per cent tare _ _ ______ . 18,448 


Net.... . .. ... 210,015 

This statement analyzed shows that the gross cost of this shipment from New 
Orleans to Chemnitz was 70,512.85 marks. Reduced to its United States equiva¬ 
lent, this amounts to $18,217.22. Deducting from this the cost of the cotton at New 
Orleans, we have $2,813.24 as expenses incurred from New Orleans to Chemnitz. 
Dividing this total expense by the gross weight of the cotton, we find that the 
expense of the entire transaction between New Orleans and Chemnitz was It 
cents per pound. 

This was a direct shipment. If the consumer at Chemnitz buys the cotton from 
a broker in Liverpool or Bremen, he has to pay an additional expense of 2 tier 
cent commission, extra freight, mending (adding heavy canvas to save weight, in 
cotton). The freight from interior points,as Huntsville, Ala., by way of Baltimore 
is between 90 cents and $1 per 100. The Herman consumer is desirous of buying 
more directly under supervision of the Government to guarantee grades, enforce 
standards of bagging, etc. If this were done, he could pay the producer consider¬ 
ably more. 


1 Statement furnished by the Ainori-un vice-consul,.T, J. Monaghan,Chemnitz,Germany, 
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8. WHAT MARKS THE PRICE OF COTTON. 

The trnism that supply anil demand make the price of u commodity always 
needs scrutiny in order to see within what limits the statement is true of any 
particular commodity, for each particular commodity has its own method of 
being marketed. Some commodities are supplied automatically; others come by 
fits and starts in season and not at all out of season. "Agricultural products are 
so different in their nature and .marketable character that the price of each of 
them requires an explanation of its own. Cotton and strawberries, for example, 
are subject to the same general conditions of supply and demand, but the market 
price or farm price of each is constantly influenced liy a very different set of 
peculiar conditions that go far toward an explanation of the price at any partic¬ 
ular time. Cotton is permanent and quite universal in marketability, so that 
distance to points of consumption expressed in freight charges accounts for dif¬ 
ference in prices; but with strawberries, local and quite variable in conditions 
often change the price from day today. Their perishable character counts largely 
in their value. So that the same factors that explain the course of the cotton 
market could not explain the course of the strawberry market. They both satisfy 
different kinds of consumption, both are subject to different conditions of pro¬ 
duction; they follow the same general economic principle, but tlio process is very 
different in each. 

The most general answer to this question of price is this, that the price of 
cotton is determined at any time by the consumer’s estimation of its value to 
him as the raw material of manufacture. This is the utmost that the dealer can 
get for it; it is the maximum that the producer can liopo to obtain for it. It 
makes no difference what it has cost the producer to grow and market any par¬ 
ticular portion of the cotton there offered. The Manchester consumer's estimate 
entertains no thought of the difference in the cost of producing cotton in India, 
Texas, or Egypt. His concern is to pay just as little as the competition of these 
cottons in the market will require him to pay, and no more than will leave him 
a profit for his manufactured product. 

The price of cotton at any particular time is, therefore, made by two sets of 
competitors. The competition of sellers brings prices down to a minimum; 
when the consumer believes that point to he reached, he buys because he sees a 
margin of profit in that price plus the expenses of manufacture. This price of 
cotton is the minimum limit at which demand and supply will meet in the same 
market. If it goes lower, presumably the seller will withhold his cotton from 
market and then there can be no salo; at that price demand and supply do not 
respond to each other. The competition of sellers has succeeded in supplying 
the demand until the demand falls below the level of profitable selling. This 
limit of profitable selling is the minimum limit to the price of cotton at any par¬ 
ticular time. 

The maximum limit is reached by the competition of buyers or consumers. 
When consumers see an extraordinary profit in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, as was the case with the plaiil mills of the South in the years 1888-1890, 
the prices of raw cotton for the time being rose, but the influx of capital and the 
increase of competing mills at the rate of hundreds In a year soon reduced the 
margin of profits on that species of product and thereby fixed a maximum limit 
for the price of the raw material. This maximum is always the price of the raw 
material plus the expenses of manufacturing it into marketable goods. Raw 
cotton could not rise beyond this margin of return on industry. At this maximum 
limit the consumer withdraws from the market, leaving its control to the seller 
or producer. 

Between the maximum limit of profitable consumption and the minimum limit 
of profitable production there is a wide range for economies in both production 
and consumption, and in these economies lie the possibilities of progress in farm 
and in factory. The limits to the price of cotton are determined by the prevail¬ 
ing systems of production and consumption. Within these limits competition 
of buyers and sellers determines the proper price. 



PART FOURTH. 


SPECIAL EEPOET OK SPECULATION AND PEICES OF WHEAT 
AND COTTON.' 


Pni!<\ 


1. General discussion of principles. I HD 

2. Prices after harvest compared with other monthH.- 1D2 

3. Spot and future prices. IDS 


4. Daily quotations of spot cotton compared al New Orleans, New York, and Liverpool, isoj-isdo. :>l:; 

5. Conclusions.-. in:! 

6. Further analysis of wheat prices and speculation. 'fid 


1. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The question to be answered in this discussion is: “ Does speculation tend to 
lower prices?” If so, arc tlie fluctuations of such acharacteras to injure the inter¬ 
ests of the farmer as against those of the dealer or speculator? 

That speculation tends to lower prices permanently even the most outspoken 
opponents of the system of dealing in futures have not undertaken to charge. 
What is generally urged is that tire pre Sessional nhort seller, by his sales of fictitious 
wheat or cotton, creates a fictitious oversupply in the market, which is just as 
instrumental in depressing prices as would be an abnormally large supply of 
actual wheat thrown on the market by the farmer. 

Before we turn to the figures presented in this discussion lot us briefly review 
the usual dealings in the speculative market and notice the effects of the opera¬ 
tions of the two sides constantly working the market in opposite directions, the 
“bulls "and the “hears.” Let us first follow the action of a “bear" who sells Octo¬ 
ber wheat in July, hoping for a fall in prices, or, as somo would have it, hoping 
to depress prices. 

The immediate effect of such a future sale upon July spot prices will he prac¬ 
tically nil, for the October wheat can not satisfy the immediate demand for spot 
wheat. What effect will the sale have on prices of spot wheat in October? The 
short seller of July appears now as a buyer in order to cover his contracts, and if 
his trading has any effect on the market at all it is toincrease thedemand, not the 
supply. As far, then, as he can influence spot prices, i. e., prices paid to the pro¬ 
ducer, it will be in favor of higher prices and not of lower. If the conditions of 
the market are such as to result in low prices, that is, to the “ short, seller's ” ad¬ 
vantage, then, because they are such, he must hasten to buy up the necessary 
amount of wheat which he originally undertook to deliver during that month; 
and, by so doing, he and his fellow “ hears ” create an increased demand which 
checks the prevailing tendency to lower prices. 

To sum up: While the short seller may at times he in a position to depress 
future prices by creating a fictitious oversupply, when it comes to spot, prices, 
i. e., the only prices which are of any practical interest to the farmer, the ‘ • hear ”. 
appears as a buyer and thereby, if at all influencing prices, must raise them.* 

Let us look now at the hull side of the market. The “long” has bought a 
quantity of wheat in July to he delivered to him by the “short” in October. 
Again, as in the case of the “ hear,” the transaction will have no effect upon cur¬ 
rent spot prices. Even if wo were to admit that the speculative purchases and 
sales for future delivery could affect current spot prices, the opposite effects of 
the transactions of the hull and the hear would balance each other. What will 
be the effect of the transaction on spot prices in October? The original “ long” 
appears now as a seller in liquidating his purchases, and to that extent apparently 
increases the supply and forces down prices. Bnt it is only apparently, for in 
reality he can not add one grain to the actual snpply on the market. The wheat 
he is ready to sell has just been delivered to him by the original “ short ” seller, 


'Prepared by Mr. N. I. Stone, statistician of the bureau of economic research, New York. 

*It Is true that spot prices frequently move in sympathy with future prices, ami to that extent the 
depression of futures seems to lead to a fall in spot prices. But, as will be shown further, the two 
phenomena ate the effects of anbther common cause. 
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and would have just as surely been offered for sale by tile fanner if there were no 
“ short" sellers and “long” buyers in existence. It may be urged that the same 
quantity of wheat, which would have been sold but once by the fanner, is now 
offered first by the farmer to the short seller, next by the short, seller to the long 
buyer, and finally by the latter again to somebody else, thus swelling the appar¬ 
ent supply and tending to lower prices. But in all such cases the fictitious sup¬ 
ply has been met by a fictitious demand, which have aH been balanced long liefore 
tile month for which the contract had been concluded has arrived. 

Our analysis thus shows that as far as there is a speculative influence in depress- 
ing prices, it is not exercised by the much abused short, but by bis opponent, the 
hull. A easital glance at the ordinary market reports in our financial and trade 
papers will reveal no end of passages like the following: 

* “ * "The market for wheat futures broke Ufully under free selling by 
tired • longs,' prompted by dull and depressed foreign advices and favorable crop 
accounts from the Northwest. Subsequently a stronger turn to European advices, 
particularly from the Continent, accompanied with buying orders, fear of crop 
damage in the Northwest by frosts, and a small movement of the new winter 
wheat crop, stimulated a brisk demand from • shorts ’ to cover contracts, and part 
of the loss was recovered.’’ (Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 18D5, .Tilly, 
p. 70.) 

* * * " Prices advanced * * * on a brisk demand from • shorts' to cover 
contracts, stimulated by reports of crop damage in the Northwest * * » To¬ 
day the market for wheat futures opened higher, * * * but immediately 
weakened and declined under realizing sales by ‘longs.'" (Chronicle, July 37, 
181)5, p. 101.) 

The foregoing references to depressing effects on prices caused l>y realizing 
operations on the part of "longs" may seem to contradict what lias just been 
stated in regard to tile inability of the “bull "to depress prices by a fictitious 
oversupply of wheat, but it will lie observed that in the first place it does not fol¬ 
low as a result of a deliberate attempt by the bulls to depress prices by indiscrim¬ 
inate selling, for that would be against their own interests, hut as a result of 
unfavorable conditions of the market which compel the hull to "realize” in order 
to come out with as small a loss as possible. In the second, the “panics” and 
"slumps” usually referred to in the market reports relate to future prices only; 
they do not refer to spot prices. A realizing transaction by a 1 long" carried out 
as a measure of self-protection in a panicky market is not a sale of spot wheat, 
lmt of a contract wheat which he was to receive in the future. Spot prices may 
and may not move in sympathy with the future prices, according to conditions of 
actual demand and supply. If the immediate demand is not great prices will 
usually decline, and yet need not decline to the extent they do in the " future" 
market. This explains why spot prices are sometimes above future prices for the 
same month, although, as a rule, the latter are higher than the former by the 
amount equal to the cost of storage of the grain in the warehouse. 

Ill the case quoted above, viz, July 13,1H05, the spot price of No. 2 red winter 
wheat was 71} to TJ) cents, although the price of July wheat was 71f cents, i.e., 
below the minimum price bid for spot wheat. ■ 

“But." say the opponents of “futures,”.“does not the selling.for future deliv¬ 
ery at a time immediately following the gathering in of new crops tend to keep 
prospective buyers out of the market who would otherwise have to buy their sup¬ 
plies at. once; and is not that equivalent to a contraction of the actual immediate 
demand equal to the amount of the fictitious supply?" The argument seems 
plausible. The trouble, however, is that its authors fail to remember one impor¬ 
tant point. 

The professional speculator is in the markot not for the purpose of either depress¬ 
ing or raising prices. lie is aH ready to make money on a rise as on a fall in prices. 
In either case he will try to ascertain what the probable tendency of the market 
is before he embarks in any undertaking. No speculator or clique of speculators 
in their senses would undertake to try to depress prices in the face of a rising 
market. Such attempts are made at times by “bear rings” after they have 
already sold in anticipation of a falling market and think that by bold manipula¬ 
tion tliey may for a time create a panic in the face of an opposite tendency of the 
market and get out before a reaction sets in. But the repeated failures both of 
hull and bear cliques have not only served to teach speculators a lesson and thus 
to diminish the number of such ventures, lmt are also the best proof that the 
“ hear” is by no means the only factor in the market. 

Such being the case,the “short seller,” in making his contracts—say in Octo¬ 
ber, tlie month during which the farmer disposesof most of his produce—for 
future delivery a few months hence, will discount all past and future conditions 
that may be foreseen in fixing the price for future delivery. As a matter of fact 
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the October mice of December wheat is always higher than tin* October price of 
spot wheat; likewise the December price of May wheat is always higher than the 
December price of spot wheat. This may be seen from Table <5 and (.’harts A and 
D, which will be described further oil. 

What does this fact signify? Simply that when speculating for a fall of prices 
in the future,the “short’’ fixes in his mind the probable maximum which they 
will reach at the time for which the contract for delivery is made, and lie con¬ 
tracts to deliver at a price a little above that maximum in order to make a profit. 
If prices should subsequently fall below that expected maximum tin? “short " will 
make a. profit, the greater the difference the greater being Ids gain; if they should 
go above,he will lose; hut in no case will a short seller agree to sell at a lowev 
price than he thinks is going to rule at the time he has to cover his contract. 

But the opponents of dealings in “futures ” are ready with another argument. 
Speaking ot speculations in middling cotton, the Senate Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry has this to say in its report: “In fact we find * * * that 
uniformly sales of future^ are made on every day at a lower price than the value 
of middling on that day. ” The inference implied in this statement is that because 
cotton futures for the current month are always below the spot prices on tin' day 
when contracts for future delivery are made, they have an effect of depressing 
the spot prices. 

If that were the case we should look for a gradual decline in spot prices in the 
course of each month; hut a glance at tin; tables of daily cotton prices will con¬ 
vince us that no such thing takes place, prices going up and down in the course 
of tlie month according to circumstances. 

But we need not rest our conclusions on mere negative proof. Let us analyze 
somewhat deeper the assertion of the Senate Committee. To quote the passage in 
full: “ We find that the very form of the contract—a sale of cotton generally to 
deliver any or all of about 30 grades upon what is called the basis of one grade aione 
as the fixer of the price—necessarily depresses the price. In fact wo find, while 
these sales are made on the basis of middling—i. c., for a price which represents 
the value of middling cotton—that uniformly sales of futures are made on every 
day at a lower price than the value of middling on that day." 1 

Thus we see that the distinguished committee find fault first not so much with 
the system of “ futures " itself, hut with the fact that the contract for delivery is 
not limited to one grade only, and consider the lower prices of futures as the 
inevitable consequence of that condition. And yet in the case of wheat contrjicts 
a similar rule is observed without leading to any such results. On the contrary, 
prices of wheat futures are as a rule somewhat above spots by the amount; equal 
to the cost of storage, insurance, etc. How is the difference to he; accounted for? 
It is due to an important difference in the provisions for the deliveries of the 
respective products. In tin; case of wheat, if tin; seller is unable to deliver at the 
required time the contract grade of wheat, lie has the option to deliver any higher 
grade, and the buyer is compelled to accept it after paying the seller the market 
difference between the values of the grade received and that contracted for. In 
the cast; of cotton the rule is reversed, and the seller may deliver almost any grade 
poorer than the contract grade—middling cotton—the buyer being compelled to 
accept it after deducting from the price the market difference between the values 
of the grade delivered and middling. This creates an anomalous situation, and 
is considered a great evil by many people in the trade. A manufacturer or 
broker who knows be will need in the future a certain quantity of middling 
cotton buys it for future delivery, and yet. is not sure that after tin.' contract lias 
been carried out by the other party he will get what lit; wants. The chances are 
that he will get a grade that he can not use. and to insure himself against possible 
loss ho pays a lower price than what he would he willing to pay for middling 
cotton. 

The uniformly lower price of future cotton as against spot is, therefoie,not due 
lo the fact that, “one grade alone” is used “ as the fixer of the price,” but to the 
fact that, unlike in the case of wheat, poorer grades than that contracted for may 
he forced upon, the purchaser, who is thus obliged to discount tlie price as a 
means of insurance against possible loss. 

But, that, being the case, is not the power for evil on the part of future sales as 
a competitor of spot sales considerably cut down? If intending purchasers of ^ 
cotton can not rely as well on their future contracts as do the purchasers of wheat, ” 
does not that tend to raise the value of spot cotton, the only one dealt in by the 
producer, as compared with future cotton? Of course-it does, as the testimony 
of the committee just quoted duly hears witness. 


. 1 Report of Oie Hon ate Commiy.ee on Agriculture and Forestry, Fifty-third Congress, third session, 
Vol. I, p. Xllland XIV. 
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In analyzing tho doalings of 1 • boars ” aiul • ‘ hulls ” we assumed, that they speou- 
late on “ futures ” for many months ahead. Would the conclusions we arrived at 
hold for futures maturing in the month during which the contract is made? If, 
as the opponents of futures maintain, tho “ Hliorts " could depress prices at pleas¬ 
ure hy continual offers, and make their profits hy buying subsequently the wheat 
contracted for at lower prices, tho question of easy acquisition of wealth would 
forever be solved, and failures through speculation weuld become a thing of the 
past. All that a man of moderate means would have to do to get rich would be 
to sell wheat,, through some broker, for delivery during the current month, buy 
an equal quantity at a reduced price at the end of the month, and count up his 
profits. The trouble with the scheme, however, is that in order to sell there must 
lie a buyer, and the buyer speculator is as much after profits as the seller. It 
then becomes a question as to which of the two side# has the longer purse and, 
above all, the conditions of tho market in its favor. 

A glance at a table of daily quotations of “ future" priceH, either of wheat or 
cotton, will convince anyone that “futures,” and “spots” as well, just as fre¬ 
quently go up in the course of tho month as they go down. 

This leads to the conclusion that so far from being tin cause of low prices 
short selling is rather a consequence, in the sense that it, is indulged in only when 
it is thought that the natural tendency of the market is such as to favor a trend 
of low prices. 

2. PRICEH AFTER HARVEST COMPARED WITH OTHER MONTH'S. 

According to the law of supply and demand, prices of wheat and cotton should 
be lowest immediately after harvest time, when the supply of these products is 
the highest during the year. If speculation has any effect upon the prices of 
these commodities, it should reveal itself in the form of some kind of a modifica¬ 
tion of that law. if the charges of those who are opposed to “future” dealings 
are justified—if the effect of speculation is to depress prices to tho producer—then 
wo should find prices under a speculative system to be much lower at the time 
succeeding the harvest, as compared with prices at other seasons of the year, than 
under a nonspeculative system. 1 

The following tables have been prepared to test the justice of the charge. 

Table t gives the average monthly price of spit wheat at Chicago for the hist 
IS years: 

Tahi.k I .—Price of No. sjtring wheat in (Chicago. 


[I 'mnpik'il hy Hu* Hureau of Keoumnic Kesenreh, New York.] 
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1 Hy a nonspeculative. system is meant here one where there la no selling of “futures." For specu¬ 
lation, in the larger sense of buying and selling for profit, l^as lieen in existence for centuries 
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Table 2 gives average prices of wheat on the first day of each month, at Now 
York, for a period of 20 years before tho advent of speculation. 


Tabi.r 2.— Average prices of ‘wheat in Nan York on find day of each month. 
[Compiled by (he author from the Report of the Secretary of tho Treasury for 18fi:i.[ 
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127.5 
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1 : 13.5 

loll. 0 
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113.5 

110.0 

113.5 

118.0 

1851 .. 

120.0 

120.0 

115.0 

112.5 

114.0 

108.0 

108.5 

103.0 

100.0 

100.5 

94.5 

99.0 

1852. 

109.0 

112.5 

114.0 

110.0 

109.5 

112.0 

112.5 

108.5 

112.5 

108.5 

111.5 

111.5 

1853. 

132.0 

132.5 

128.0 

123.0 

131.5 

129.0 

129.0 

134.5 

110.5 

151.0 

16-4.5 
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1851. 

201.0 

212.5 

197.5 

199.0 

225.0 

245.0 

230.0 

237.5 

217.5 

176.5 

212.5 

237.5 

1*55. 




270.0 

277.5 




200.5 

20-1.0 

221.0 


1850. 

214.5 

212.5 

201.5 

195.0 

177.5 

114.0 

155.0 

152.5 

152.5 

105.0 

109.0 

170/5 

1857. 

175.0 

175.0 

175.0 

102.5 


187.5 

192.5 

182.5 

108.5 

130.0 

117.5 

117.5 

1858. 

137.5 

137.5 

140.0 

137.5 

132.5 

122.5 

122.5 

122.5 

125.0 

142.5 

135.0 

110.0 

1859. 

140.0 

115.0 

152.5 

117.5 





140.0 

135.0 

115.0 

115.0 

Average 

130.5 

141.5 

139.1 

137.25 

Mfi.O 

ra.fi 

130.3 

123.0 

128.0 

121.7 1 132.5 

131.5 


Although these are not monthly averages, they may nevertheless be used for 
our purpose, since tho figures aro obtained on a uniform plan for the whole of 
tho period of 20 years; besides, the monthly averages for the whole period are 
formed by averaging the prices of each month for tile whole of the 21) years, which 
is a sufficiently long period to furnish an accurate basis for comparison of monthly 
fluctuations of prices. 

According to Professor Bemis 1 2 3 4 5 6 fit per cent of the total wheat crop is received 
at Chicago in the course of tho 4 months from August to November. Since the 
August receipts are largely composed of old grain, it is safe to assume that most 
of the wheat that is received in Chicago in the courso of these months, as well as 
that which reaches the city in December, is bought up in tho country during tho 
months of September, October, and November. The average for each month on 
tho basis of 15 years, 1885—1 WOt* (see Table 1), shows May to be the month of 
highest prices, viz, 82.04 cents per bushel, tho prices for the other months, in their 
order, being as follows: 


1. May. 

_ 82.04 

2. April. . 

.. 78.60 

3. November. 

... 77.73 

4. October... 

. . . 77.60 

5. February. 

.77.4!) 

6. .Tune... 

. 1... 77.36 


7. December... 77.10 

8. March_ _ 70.88 

0. January.-... 70.00 

10. August..-. 75.00 

11. September__ 74.75 

12. July.-.. 74.39 


Since, however, the year 1897-98 was one of exceptionally high'prices of wheat, 
it is probably more proper to rule it out, the average prices on the basis of 14 
years being then as follows: 


1. May.. 77.13 

2. October.. 76.72 

3. November.-... 76.55 

4. April_ 70.27 

5. Juno.. 75.89 

6. December. _ 75.82 


7. February ... 75.77 

8. March.. 74.99 

9. January_ 74,96 

10. August...74.75 

11. July.....74.45 

12. September..73.48 


1 “Tlio discontent of the farmer,” Journal of Political Economy, v.l,p.2o:(. 
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The results are practically the same. In both cases the price in May appears to 
ho the highest, which is perfectly natural considering that the owners of the wheat 
have had to pay storago charges,interest,insurance,etc., for some8or 10 months, 
and must get that out of the price. Tho month of April is the nearest to May in 
point of conditions just mentioned. The prico during that month is therefore 
second to May, although if tho prices of the year of the Leiter wheat corner he 
excluded, the April price falls below those in October and November. 

Tho months of October and November, on one hand, and August and Septem¬ 
ber on the other, should be considered in pairs. 

In the former two months (according to Professor Bemis's figures) nearly 30 
per cent of thfi total annual wheat receipts reach Chicago, and during the latter 
two months about 35 per cent. ^Stace, according to tiie same authority, “most 
of tho August receipts are of oltrjpain or winter wheat,” the month of August is 
probably of lesser importance, but that still leaves September the most important 
month of the year, with ovqr 18 per cent of the total receipts. What do the 
averages of those months show us? Whilo August and September are among the 
months of lowest prices, October and November record a higher price than any 
other month except May. Since the available wheat supply in October and No¬ 
vember is certainly not below that in September, the only explanation I venture 
to suggest is that tho wheat disposed of in August and September comes from 
farmers who are more pressed for cash, and are, therefore, taken advantage of by 
tho traders, whereas those who can hold their wheat longer aro able to take 
advantage of all the favorable conditions of tho market and command a higher 
prico. 

But whatever the truo explanation of that phenomenon may be, the crucial 
question is whether that is duo to speculation. It is, therefore, interesting to see 
whether the fanner fares now better or worse than ho did when modem specula¬ 
tion was unknown. The averages of Table 2 give us an answer to that question, 
the order of monthly prices according to that tablo being as follows: 


1. February 

2. June_ 

3. March ... 

4. April_ 

5. January . 

6. May. 


. 141.5 

1Sft.fi 

7. December.. 

. 134.5 

132.5 


. 130.1 

9. July.... 

. 130.3 


. 137.25 

10. September. 

. 128 


. 136.5 

11. October. . 

.. 124.7 


. 136 

12. August ...».. 

.. 123 


Instead of occupying the second place, as under the speculative system, the 
months of October and November occupy tho eleventh and eighth, respectively. 
September and August fare not much better, being the tenth and twelfth, 
respectively. In other words, whether the farmer in the forties and fifties dis¬ 
posed of his wheat at once or held it till November, it did not make much differ¬ 
ence to him; in all those months the lowest prices of the year prevailed. Again, 
the average price for the three months, September, October, and November, for 
tho speculative period of 14 years (1885-1890) is 75.58 cents; the annual average 
for the same'period is 75.57 cents, i. e., the prico which tho farmer gets is about 
tho same as the average price throughout tho year, although the dealers have to 
earn their storage, insurance, and other charges.' 

The average price for the same three months for the twenty years (1840-1859) of 
the nonspeculative period is $1,284, the annual average $1.3358—that is, under the 
nonspeculativo system tho farmer received a lower prico than tho averago price 
prevailing during the rest of the year. That again does not look as though tho 
fanner has been hurt by speculation. On the contrary, witli the wide dissemina¬ 
tion of knowledge of the condition of crops at home and abroad and of prices 
ruling in tho principal markets of tho world, which is the direct result of organ¬ 
ized speculation, the farmer has evidently been more able to take advantage of 
favorable conditions than ho was before. 

There is another aspect to the figures of the two tables. The highest and low¬ 
est monthly averages for the nonspeculativo period of 1840-1859 are 141.5 and 123, 
respectively, making a difference of 15 per cent. 


1 This serves to beer out the following statement In Pr. Emery's able anti exceedingly valuable 
book on "Speculation on tiie stock and prndnoo exchanges of the United States:" “It is not uncom¬ 
monly stated that in the last few years futures in tiie wheat market have not. in tile long run, shwel 
enough above s|wjts to cover all the expenses of carrying. Some suggested reasons lor tills are: Cut 
charges for storage: the failure of outside speculation to maintain the market against hedging sales; 
the fact that the great elevators will buy wheat and carry it for what they can get, and perform the 
functions of both carrier and trader for the commission of one. In any ease, tho tendency is to bring 
all prices together.” (Footnote, p. 181.) 
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On the same basis the difference for the speculative) period of 14 years, 1885-181)9, 
is loss than 5 per cent. If the year of extreme fluctuations in the latter period 
be included, making an average for 15 years, the difference between the highest 
and lowest monthly average rises to 10 per cent. That is, under speculation, 
while fluctuations of prices are more frequent, they do not reach so wide extremes 
as they used to. That is another beneficent result of the wider dissemination of 
knowledge of conditions brought about by speculation as well as other influences 
working in that direction, but which wo can not discuss here. 

The following from Mr. Emory’s book on speculation, bearing upon the ques¬ 
tion of fluctuations of prices of wheat, will bo of interest in this connection. 

"Tho following table is a comparison of average monthly prices of winter 
wheat in New York 1 for 4 years before and 4.Jw*rs after the advent of specula¬ 
tion: 


July. 

August. 

September.. 

October- 

November.. 
December.. 

January. 

February... 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


1855-56. 

185(1-57. 

1857-68. 

1868-69. 

Month., 

1890. j 

1891. 

1S92. | 

1893. 

32.07J 

$1. ;>5 

$1.75 

n. W 

January. 

$0.86J ' 

$1.05] 

$1.02] 

$U. 79 ; 

1.80 

1.57 

1.55 

1.15’ 

February . 

.«5‘ , 

l.ltlji 

1.04J j 

• 79ft 

1.85 

1.55 

1.40 

1.18 

March. 

•87j; 

1.13| 

1.01 

. 75| 

1.93 

1.66 

1.17 

l.lli 

April. 

.93 ft' 

1.19 ft 

.98; 1 

■ 76] 

2.08 

1.55 

1.19 

1.18 

May. 

.98] 

U3| 

| 

•77] 

2.05 

1.57 

1.17 

i.im; 

June. 

. 94 ; 

1.071H 

.91] 3 

• 72 ft 

1.95 

1.57 

1.12 

1.25; 

Jul v. 

.03(1 

• 99J 

.86,V' 


1.83 

1.55 

1.17 

1.36; 

August. 

l.ot 

1.05J 

. 82 ; 

.68 

1.70 

1.48 

1.16 

1.48 

September. 

1.0m 

1.03 A 

• 78] 

701 

1.61 

1.45 

1.17 

1.43] 

October. 

1.06;- : 

1.041 

•7718; 

■ 09; 

1.00 

1.55 

1.04 

1.55 

November. 

1.02] : 

1.0513 

.752 

• 1*1 

1.15 

1.70 

1.02 

1.55’ 

December. 

l-WA 

1.05 ft 

.76; 

.67} 


“An examination of these tables shows the marked differences in the amount 
of annual fluctuations in earlier years, but reveals in tho main a smaller amount 
of fluctuations in the second period. For 8 months in 185(>-57, a very unusual 
year, the average monthly price varied only from §1.55 to §1.57, and then from 
April to June changed from §1.45 to $1.70. The range in average monthly prices 
for each year, measured in per cent of the highest price, was: 


IS55-. r »ti. 

1856- 57. 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 


Per cent. 

.30 

.14.7 

.41.7 

.37 


1*90. 

1891. 

1893. 

1893. 


Per cent. 

. 19.5 

. 15.3 

.27.4 

.15.7 


The widest margins between any two successive months were: 


Per cent. 


1855- 55 (July-August).11. 2 

1856- 57 (April-Muy).12.1 

1857- 58 (Septomber-October). 16.4 

1858- 59 (April-May). 12.9 


Per cent. 

1890 (July-August). 10.4 

1891 (June-July). 7.36 

1892 (Junc-July). 6.13 

1893 (May-June). 6.86 


“ The foregoing figures of price variations can not, however, be accepted as an 
entirely accurate indication of the influence of speculation. In the first place 
they are summarized in the rough form of averages, and do not protend to be 
more than fragmentary. Incomplete as they are in this respect, however, they 
do show a pretty uniform tendency toward a lessening of price fluctuations. In 
the second place, it is impossible to attribute a change of this nature unmistak¬ 
ably to speculation. The course of the price movements of to-day is a joint result 
of a joint development. The increased facilities of transportation and communi¬ 
cation, the improvements in trade methods, and the speculative system have all 
developed together. The result of all these forces working in concert is toward 
smaller variations in prices, but how much of the result can he attributed to any 
one cause it is perhaps fruitless to discuss.” 


1 For tho earlier period figure* are taken from the reports of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
1857-1869, and for the later period from the annual report* of tlio Produce Exchange. 
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Let us seo whether the conclusions we have arrived at as regards wheat will 
hold for cotton. 

Table *J gives the receipts of cotton in all the important cotton ports in the 
United States, and has been compiled for the purpose of ascertaining the months 
in which the greater portion of cotton is disposed of by the producers. 

Table 4 gives the average monthly prices of cotton in New York for the past 20 
years. 

Table 5. Average prices of cotton on the first day of each month for 20 years, 
before the advent of speculation. 

Tablk 2.— Receipt* of cotton in all the, cotton ports in the United States hy mouths. 
[Calculated and cum piled from data given in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York.] 
[Quantity, in thousands of bales.] 


Month. 

1898-99. 

J897-98. 1 

1896-97. 

1895-90. : 

1894-95. 

| 1893-94. 

| Total. 

Percent. 

September. ! 

698 

823 

1,001 

519 

729 

560 1 

4.339 1 

10.1 

October. 

1,572 

1,332 

1,387 

1,102 

1,535 

1,211 

8,172 ! 

19.0 

November. 1 

2,189 | 

1,988 

1,430 

1,007 

1,830 

1,495 

9,955 | 

23.1 

December. 

1.391 

1,130 

1,131 

857 

1,288 

1,013 

7,140 

16.0 

January. 

l.UM 

1,238 

090 

001 

985 

000 

5,237 ! 

12.2 

February . 

•lot; 

70S 

j 393 

390 

183 

293 

2,679 1 

0.2 

March. 

392 

1 -181 

270 

278 

488 

161 

2,079 

•1.8 

April. 

275 

I 269 1 177 

192 

301 

252 

1 , 100 1 

3.4 

May. 

260 

202 

i 148 

131 

150 

V20 j 

1,017 

2.3 

June. 

127 

88 

25 

14 

11 

51 ! 

382 

0.9 

July. 

68 

37 

i 15 

21 l 

21 

25 1 

187 

0.4 

August. 

68 

■19 

! 70 

1.27 j 

11 

(Si 

391 

0.9 

Total. 

8,150 | 

8,018 

6.710 

5,338 | 

7,880 

5,982 

! 43,011 1 

1 

100 


Tablk t.— Average monthly prices of middling cotton in A 'no York. 
[Compiled by tire Bureau of Keouomie. Research.] 


Year. 

1880. 

| 

£ 

... 


i Al ' ril - 

May. 

1881. 

is. si 

11.02 

ii. u; 

10.75 

10.72 

1882 . 

11.91 

11.78 

11 .'.H 

12.15 

12 . 22 

1883. 

10 . 19 

10.22 

10.81 

10.22 

10.31 

1881. 

10.02 

10. 72 

11.06 

11.09 

11.69 

1885. 

11.12 

11.81 

11.31 

10.91 

10.81 

1880. 

9.25 

9.00 

9.06 

9,22 

9.25 

1887 . 

9.47 

9.50 

9.97 

10.59 

11.00 

J88K. 

lo.r,:t 

10.02 

10.19 

9.78 

9.97 

1889. 

9.81 

10.00 

10.19 

10.69 

11.09 

1890 . 

10.02 

11.41 

11.38 

11.69 

12.69 

1891. 

9.25 

9.12 

8.97 

8.91 

8.91 

1892 . 

7.57 


6 .93 

7.03 

7.81 

1893. 

i) -•> 

9.25 

9.09 

8 .35 

7.72 

1891. 

s. 09 

7.84 

7.02 

7.59 

7.25 

1895. 

•». 72 

5.02 

0. (Ml 

6.81 

7. (Hi 

1890. 

8.28 

7.91 

7.81 

7.97 

S. 28 

1897 . 

7.22 

7.22 

7.31 

7.38 

7. 09 

1898 .. 

5.91 

0.17 

6.17 

6.28 

0.41 

1899 . 

0.11 

0.17 

li.-iu 

11 . 10 

0.28 

1900 . 

7.7 s 

S. 09 

9.09 

9.79 

9.8b 

Average. 

9.05 

9.09 

9.13 

9.18 

*" 




















| 

| 

a 

c 





£ 

V 



J 

7. 

- 

A 

p 


11.69 

11. TS 

11.78 

11. 17 

11.47 

11.94 

10.97 

11.50 

12.50 

11.02 

11.81 

11.81 

12.00 

12.19 

12.62 

12.91 

12.31 

11.19 

10.53 

10. 11 

10.60 

10.22 

10.12 

10. 31 

11.03 

10.50 

10.47 

11.09 

11.08 

10.91 

10.59 

10.06 

10.09 

10.50 

10.00 

10.25 

10.38 

10. 16 

9.78 

9. 11 

9.31 

*-9.22 

9.47 

9.41 

9.28 

9.38 

9.09 

9.38 

11.09 

10.53 

9.85 

' J . 91 

9.56 

10.03 

10.53 

10.10 

10.59 

10. 97 

10.56 

10.03 

9.09 

9.78 

11.06 

11.12 

10.91 

11.81 

10.78 

Id . 11 

10.28 

12.19 

12.19 

11.72 

10.68 

10.25 

9. - 9 

9.38 

8.59 

8. 19 

8.22 

8.56 

8.50 

S . 19 

7.93 

7.62 

7.38 

7.28 

7.31 

S. (HI 

9.09 

9.09 

7.8 s 

8.03 

7.00 

7.97 

*v^s 

8.16 

7.91 

7.31 

7.16 

6.94 

6.62 

» mm ; 

5.78 

5.84 

7.19 

7.00 

7.59 

8.50 

8.94 

8.72 

8.41 

7.72 

7.25 

7.78 

8.62 

S. 19 

7.91 

7. 11 

7.78 

7.88 

7.97. 

7.22 

0.29 

5.89 

5.89 

6. 18 

0.15 

5. II 

5.79 

5.88 

5.36 

5. SO 

6.21 

9.06 

0.15 

0.20 

6.51 

7.31 

7.02 

7.09 







0.00 

9.30 

9.83 

.,7S 

9.12 

. 8.97 

9.03 
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Table 5. —Average prices of cotton in jVeir York on first day of each month. 


[Compiled by the author from the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1863.] 


Years . 

January . 

. 

February . 

j 

April . 

es 

June . 

July . 

j 

§ 

■ 5 , 

1 

a 

a ; 

1 

c 

u 

4/ 

Xi 

s ■ 

'A 





8.5 





9.0 





1*11 . 

9.5 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.5 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

9.5 

9.5 

9.0 

1812 . 

8.6 

8.0 

8.5 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.6 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

7.0 

1 M 3 . 

7.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

5.5 

6.0 

7.5 

7.0 

7.5 

18 - 1-1 . 

8.0 

9.0 

8.0 

7.0 

7.0 

0.5 


0.5 

5.5 

5.0 

5.5 

5.0 

1 S |5 . 

5.0 

o.o 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

6.5 

0 . f » 

7.0 

7.5 

7.0 

7.0 

0.6 

18-16 . 

6.5 

0.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

8.5 

y.o 

S . 5 

1817 . 

10.0 

12.0 

10.0 

10.5 

11.5 

11.0 

10.5 

ll.O 

11.0 

11.0 

8.0 

7.0 

1818 .. 

7.5 

7.5 

7.0 

0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

5.5 

5.5 

1819 . 

6.0 

0.6 

0.6 

7.0 

0.5 

7 . 1 ) 

7.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10 . 1 ) 

10.6 

10.0 

1850 . 

11.0 

12.5 

12.0 

11.5 

11.5 

12.0 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

13.5 

H . (i 

13.0 

1851 . 

13.5 

13.5 

10.5 

11.6 

11.0 

9.5 

9.5 

8.5 

9.5 

9.5 

8.5 

S . 5 

1852 . 

8.0 

8.0 

s.o 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

10 . II 

10.0 

11.0 

10.5 

10 .U 

10.0 

1853 . 

9.5 

10.5 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.0 

11.0 

1851 . 

10.0 

9.5 

9.0 

9.0 

9 . 0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

S.O 

1855 . 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

9 . 0 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.0 

11.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

1856 . 

9.0 
13.0 

9.0 

10.0 

14.0 

10.0 

11.0 

ll.O 

h.o 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

ll.O 

11.0 

15.0 

11.0 

15.0 

12.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12 . U 

1858 . 

9.0 

10,0 

12.0 

11.0 

12.0 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

i‘2.0 

12.0 

1*59 . 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

11.5 

11.5 

11.0 

ll.O 

12.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.(1 

11.0 

Average. 

8.9 

9.4 

!U 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 


9.5 

9.7 

9.8 

9.2 

S . o 


According to Table 8, nearly 00 per cent of all the cotton crop is disposed of in 
the a mrse of the 8 months of October, November, and December. Under the spec¬ 
ulative system (Table 4) these 8 months occupy the fifth, first,and fourth places, 
respectively, in the descending order of monthly averages. Under the nonspee il¬ 
lative system (Table 5) their corresponding places are first, seventh, and eleventh. 

The average of tin; 8 months under the speculative system is 9.85 cents as against 
9.17, the annual average, making a difference of 2 per cent, iu favor of the 8 months. 
Under the nonspeeulative system the average for the 8 months is 9.8, the same 
being also the annual average. In other words, while the difference to the cotton 
producer under the two systems is not appreciably great, at any rate he fares not 
worse, if not much better, under the speculative than he did under the nonspocu- 
lative system. 

So far as the annual range of fluctuations is concerned, it is again smaller in 
the speculative period than in the nonspeculative, it ranging from 9.17 to 9.85, or 
(>J per cent, in the former and 8.9 to 9.8, or 10 per cent,, in the latter. In both 
cases the per cent of fluctuations is from the lower price. Thus all that has been 
said in regard.to wheat is also true of the cotton market. 

Following are Dr. Emery’s conclusions in regard to fluctuations of cotton 
prices: 

“ Speculation in eo Aon began about 1870. F< >1 lowing are the highest and 1< nvest. 
prices of cotton per pound in New York for the decades 1831-1880,1851-1800, and 
I885r-1,894, with the percentage of fluctuation from the highest price. The grade 
quoted is the same throughout each decade, and a change of grade between tlie 
decades does not affect the comparison of fluctuation: 


1821 . 

1 * 22 . 

1823 . 

1821 . 

1825 . 

18211 .' 

1827 . 

1828 . 
182 U . 


Low. 

IUrIi. 

Ter 

cent. 

i- .. 

ii 5 ear. 

Low. 

llitfli. 

Per 

cent. 

Your. 

I«o\\ 


High. 

Cads. 

Omit i. 



O.vts. 

l ’nitti. 



Gent*. 

Cents. 

11 

20 

45 

1851.... 

St 

15 

41.7 

: 1885.... 

9 

fo 

10* 

10 

18 

41.4 

1852.... 

84 

Hi 

25.3 

1 1886.... 

9 


10 

9 

17 

47 

i 1853.... 

y* 

lii 

.17 

1887.... 

9 


in 

IU 

18 

36.1 

1854.... 

10 

lit 

14.9 

1888.... 

9 


ii 

12 

30 

00 

; 1855.... 

84 

13 

34.0 

1889.... 

9 

4 

114 

9 

174 

48.6 

1850.... 

9 

m 

22.0 

1890.... 

10 



Hi 

m 

23.9 

1 1857.... 

Hi 

15J 

26.1 

i 1891.... 

7 

P 

103 

8 { 

13 

36.5 

1858.... 

8: 

m 

43.6 

1 1892.... 

0 

4 

st 

8 

114 

80. J 

1859.... 

u 

13J 

17.7 

; 1893.... 

7 


10 

8 


36 

1 I860.... 

104 

Hi 

10.6 

1894.... 

6 

S V’« 


Ter 

rent. 


9.8 

8.8 
12.8 

13.6 

15.7 

18.8 

25.3 

29.3 
28.1 
19. 0 
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** The above figures show constantly diminishing fluctuations. The average 
.per cent of fluctuation for the three periods is, for 1821-1830, 40.79 per cent; for 
1851-1880. 25.41 per cent; for 1885-1804, 18.83 per cent. The extreme fluctuations 
for any one year in the three decades were respectively 48.8 per cent, 43.6 per 
cent, and 20.3 per cent. The average annual fluctuation was lessened more 
between the first and second periods taken (37.7 per cent) than,between the sec¬ 
ond and third (25.9 per cent)—that is, while the speculative period (1885-1894) 
shows narrower fluctuations than the period 1851-1880, there was even greater 
improvement Ijetween this period and the decade 1821-1830.” 

3. SPOT AND FUTURE PRICES. 

In discussing the conclusions of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For¬ 
estry wo have shown the inadequacy of comparing spot prices with futures for 
tlie same month in the case of cotton. We shall-now make an attempt to give a 
somewhat move detailed comparison of spot and future prices for the two com¬ 
modities, wheat and cotton. 

The comparison may he made in two ways; we may take, e. g., the July prices 
of Octolier wheat and compare them first, with spot July prices; and secondly, 
with spot October prices. The former will show to what extent the anticipation 
of a new crop deflects the speculative (*• future") price from the current C ‘spot 1 ’) 
one; the latter will show whether the speculative price a few months in advance 
of the harvest affects the filial price which is paid the farmer for his produce, and 
if so what the nature of that influence is. 

In order to make the comparison on the basis of several years, the following 
tables and charts have been prepared. Tables 6, 7, and 8 (pp. 198-99) contain the 
average monthly prices, spot and future, of wheat in Chicago, Liverpool, and St. 
Louis, respectively. The averages were obtained on the basis of Saturday prices, 
except where the latter were not available, when the nearest preceding price 
available was taken; . 

Table 0 .—Monthly average prices of wheat in Chieayo for fifteen years. 


[Compiled from the refxirts of the Chieugo Hoard of Trade.] 



May. J 

July. | 

October. j 

December. 

Year. 

0) 

S[K)t. 

! 

(2) 

July 

future. 

(3) 

Spot. 

(4) 

October 

future. 

(5) 

Spot. ! 

(6) 

Decem¬ 
ber fu¬ 
ture. j 

(7) 

Spot. 

future. 


1 . 




92.49 

95.17 

96.92 

105.07 

188-1. 

sy. oo 

92.41 

82.42 

85.75 

75.90 

78.38 

71.73 

85.88 

msr>. 

89.15 

92.48 

* 87.55 

93.22 

87.04 

89.52 

85.72 

92.35 

1886. 


78.91 

76.57 

80.72 

72.46 

75.60 

77.60 

85.68 

1887. 

Sfi.W 

85.72 

69.78 

74.10 

70.63 

73.10 

77.32 

84.84 

1888. 

85.65 

87.17 

82.60 

81.68 

116.65 

117.03 

102.81 

108.78 





Septem¬ 
ber fu¬ 
ture. 

Septem¬ 

ber 




1889. 

82.42 

77.79 

80.14 

77.48 

78.26 

81.9.) 

77.91 

82.80 

1890. 

94.92 

94.24 

88.46 

90.41 

99.20 

102 .8) 

90.18 

99.07 


104.15 

101.24 

89.48 

86.29 

95.20 

97.% ! 

91.23 

97.45 

1892. 

83.55 

82.76 

78.07 

77.47 

72.98 

74.83 

71.56 

77.96 



75.39 

62.88 

67.51 

66.61 

65.60 

61.91 

67.74 



57.63 

53.84 

55.73 

62.66 

52.84 

51.29 

58.81 

1895. 

08. 17 

69.09 

67.68 

69.48 

58.62 

60.51 

56. 02 

69.31 

18%. 

01.47 

62.23 

55.90 

57.07 

60.00 

70.97 

77.81 

81.02 

1897 . 

1 72.31 

71.23 

74.75 

70.72 

93.83 

92.96 

88.62 

91.8-1 


1 155.47 

i 

105.84 

76.97 

67.01 

66.06 
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Table 7. —Prices of wheat in Liverpool. 


[Furnished by Mr. C. F. Bond, New York representative of Brownhall's Corn Trade News.] 


% 

Year. 

October. 

December. 

May. 

0 r >.) 

Spot. 

(G.) 

Decem¬ 

ber 

future. 

(7.) 

Spot. 

(8.) 

May 

future. 

19.) 

Spot. 


107.70 

107.70 

10(5.80 

105.72 





108.72 

110 . 01 

100.50 


93.30 

92.02 

100.80 

102 . «> 

101.52 


121.92 

121.20 

117.(50 

114.83 






102.37 

101.70 



ms. 37 

108.90 

109.22 

123.00 





123.45 

J00.05 



88.80 

8(5.10 

87.30 


1893-94... 

78.45 

79.35 

78.72 

80.1(5 

71.10 


64.20 
7(5.05 

(52.70 
7G. (55 


71.28 






J H94L-97. 

91.80 

93.15 

99.52 

■J7. k; 

90.51 

1897-98. 

112.98 

107.39 

111.45 

105.41 



90.20 

83.91 


82 .38 

89. SO 


88.87 

87.0(5 

85.98 

81.38 

S3. 73 




Table 8 . — PiHees of wheat in St. I Amis. 
[Compiled from the reports of the St. Louis Merelmnts’ Exchange.] 


1891. 

I89f>. 

18%. 

1*97. 

1898. 

1899. 


: ' "i 

May. July. 






Spot. 

_ 

July 

future. 

Spot. 

Seiilem- 

ner 

future. 

52.17 

63.82 

61. 10 

51.39 

74.19 

(58.45 

07.31 

08.12 

(55.10 

39.38 

64.41 

55.73 

93. 10 

75.02 

73.10 

72.78 

122.02 

9(5.02 

76.31 

05. SO 

77.00 

73.5(5 

73.06 

73.70 


Septem¬ 

ber. 


S|M»t. 


49. 72 

no. . r >o 

60. 7 f» 
iK). 53 
07. (Mi 
(59. 02 


The charts have been drawn to represent graphically the results of the compar¬ 
isons referred to above. Let us take up first two charts illustrating the price 
movements of wheat in Chicago, namely, those before and after the harvest. 

Chart A shows the spot prices in December, the December prices for May deliv¬ 
ery, and the May spot prices, and is based on the data of Table (1. 

Chart B shows the spot prices in July, the July prices for October (or Septem¬ 
ber 1 ) delivery, and the October (or September) spot prices, based on data of the 
same table. 

Chart C shows the course of May prices of spot wheat, May prices for July 
delivery, find July spot. It corresponds to Chart A, since both represent a period 
preceding harvest, Chart A for spring wheat, and C for winter. 

Chart E shows the same prices for St. Louis that Chart C does for Chicago. 

Similarly Chart F shows for St. Louis what Chart B does for Chicago. 

Looking at Chart A, we notice what we have mentioned before, that, without 
a single exception, the December price for May wheat always stands above the 
prices for spot wheat during December. It shows that the “future " or specu¬ 
lative price is merely an anticipation of spot prices which will prevail at 1 he time 
when contracts for delivery snail mature. As the stock of wheat in May must 
always be lower than in December, and the cost of storing the wheat must be 
added to the total value, prices during the former month must naturally bo higher 
than in the latter, a fact which the speculator takes into account when making 
his contracts for May delivery. 

How well he anticipates these future conditions may 1)6 seen from the same 
diagram. Out of the 15 years represented on the diagram there were only 5 years 


Previous to 1889 the report* of the Chicago Board of Trade 1 from which the prices have been com¬ 
piled gave prices of October wheat in July; since that year, however, the October prices arc not given 
aiid September prices had to be substituted. 
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Chart A.—Showing course of December and May spot and future prices of wheat at Chicago for 
ilfteen years. Table 6, p. 19s. 
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when May prices were below the preceding December prices, and 10 when they 
were higher. Moreover, as we have seen before, the average May price for 15 
years is the highest of all other prices similarly obtained. At ‘the sain" time the 
speculative price (December price of May wheat) was in 7 cases higher and in 8 
lower than the anticipated price (May spot): i. e.,the “'bear” was about as many 
times successful as the “ bull,” with the balance in favor of the latter. 

In other words, while the two sides of the market ai'e trying, with nearly equal 
chances of success, to fix the maximum and minimum limits of the future price, 
the consensus of opinion of the market as a whole, expressed in the speculative 

S ice mutually agreed upon by contract, rightly fixes the May price above the 
ecember price, the subsequent actual May price proving that they were right in 
3 cases out of every 3. Let us see how that works a^a time when the now crop 
has yet to be estimated. 

On first thought one would expect the prices after harvest time to be lower than 
before that period, for the reason that the stocks of available grain are increased 
by the new crop. On the whole that is true, as wc have seen when analyzing the 
monthly averages of spot prices. Again, if thochargesof the opponents of specula¬ 
tion in futures are true, that the object and effect of speculation is to depress the 
prices paid to the producer by fixing the “ future" priee at a uniformly lower rate 
than tlie spot, wo should expect that the. September and October “ futures” in the 
month of July should ho lower than July spot prices. What do wo find to he the 
fact? Out of Id years represented on the diagram there were only fi years when 
July prices for September or October delivery were below the July spot prices, in 
the other il years the relation between tlie 3 sets of prices being reversed. 

This, of course, is no more due to the kindly solicitude of the speculator for the 
welfare of the fanner than the opposite state of affairs, to any hidden conspiracy < in 
the part of the former against the interests of the latter, ft, is ail the result of con¬ 
current forces and conditions which go to make up t he totality of the market and 
which serve rather as a guide to the speculator in his movements than as a result 
of his action. Thus, if the outlook for the now crop is favorable, lower prices 
may bo expected; if not, prices may go up still higher. There is, therefore, no 
room here for that, uniformity which we saw in the relation of “futures "and 
"spots” after the harvest. Among tlie it years in which the October futures in 
July were above the July spot prices was the year 1885, when the July condition 
of winter wheat was (15 per cent; 188(1, with the July condition of spring wheat, 
at 83 per cent; 1887, with 83 per cent as the July condition of winter wheat and 
7U for spring. In 181)5, although the July condition of spring wheat was 11)3, it 
was as tow as 05 for winter wheat and hilt 75 per cent for the continued winter 
and spring wheat when harvested. 1 

Comparing lines b and c in Diagram 1J. we find that in nine cases out of fifteen 
the price of September wheat (i. (he “future” price) in July proved to be 
higher than the September spot prices; i. e., for every successful speculation of 
the “ bull” there were two such of the “ bear.” That by no means implies that on 
tlie whole the “ bear ” is more successful in depressing prices than the ‘ ‘ bull " ip 
raising them. For, as we have seen, in 3 eases out of 3 the “ hear ” sold his 
“fixture” wheat at a higher price than the current one. What it does mean 
is that in trying to forecast the prospective maxima and minima of prices the 
“ bulls ” erred twice as many times as the "bears," since, as we have shown, file 
contract price roughly corresponds to the expected maximum of the "bear” and 
minimum of tlie “bull. ” 

The degree of accuracy of the forecast of the future price may be determined 
by comparing the future prices for any mouth with the spot prices at the time 
the contract matures. By comparing the prices of October wheat in July and 
of spot wheat in October, wc find that in 7 cases the “futures” were higher 
than the spot, tlie divergence from the spot expressed in per cent being 13, 7, 4.9, 
8.2, 1.4, 5.8, and 18.5, respectively, making an average of 8.1 per cent. In (i cases 
the “futures” were higher, as follows: 30 per cent, 1 per cent, 8.9 per cent, 9.4 
per cent, 4.9 per cent, and 34.6 per cent, making an average of 13.1 per cent. 

Assuming that the former difference roughly represents the losses of the 
“bulls.” and the latter those of. the “bears,” it appears that on the whole the 
“ short” seller fared worse than the “long ” buyer. Of course no great accuracy 
is claimed for this estimate of the comparative losses of the two sides of the 
market; it does tend, however, to show that whether the one or tho other side is 
the gainer, on the whole the losses and gains are pretty evenly distributed on both 
sides. Further, that such hein^ the case, it is wrong to suppose that either side 
is the deciding factor in determining prices. 

A similar comparison of the degree of accuracy of speculative forecasts might 
he made with the figures we have for cotton and for wheat in other markets, but 
. 1 Yearbook of the Department of Axrieulture, 1S9U, p.774. , 
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the limits of space forbid that. Reference should bo mods here, however, to the 
work of Professor Colm. who about ilO years ago made a collection of statistics 
to show this relation in the case of rye in Berlin, which have been brought down 
to 1890. with additional figures for wheat, by Dr. Kantorowicz. These figures 
show the prices of rye in May and .Tune for future delivery in Septemlwr-Oetober, 
compared with spot prices in tire latter months, and also the Septcmber-Oe tuber 
prices for delivery at the May-June ‘'termin’’with like comparison. 

Tables !) and 10 have been copied to show the relation of the cash (spot) 
and the speculative or future prices of wheat in Berlin, Germany, which is one of 
the leading speculative markets in a consuming center. 

In Table 13 the first set of figures gives spot prices for the 3 months of May 
and June and for July l, the average of which is given below for the 3 months 
for each year. 

Ill the second set of figures the future prices are given for the 3 months of 
September and October following tile months of spot prices for the same years, 
and the average is given below for the 3 months of futures for each year. 

Tlie per cent of differences between spot and future prices is obtained by sub¬ 
tracting the average spot for a given year from file future average for that year 
and dividing this difference by tiie futuro’averago. 

The differences ill percentages are prefixed by a minus sign ( — ) when the aver¬ 
age future price is less than the spot price realized at the time the future contract 
terminated, and by a plus sign ( ) when the average future price is more than 

the spot price realized at the time the future contract terminated. 

By a comparison of these differences thus expressed it is possible to show to 
what extent, in the long run, the speculative system of dealing in wheat favors 
the consumer and to what extent the producer. 

Tabu* 9.— Prices of future unit xixit wheat (Se/Ueviber-October wheat) in Berlin, 

denial hi/. 

[Emm .lullllitirli fiir <ieselrgeliiniK, VcrwitMinur mid Yolkswirlsrlmft, ism, pp. rjS. s.'s j 

(Price per Kto kilos in (halers,lSSll- 1S71: ip murks,lX7i-tS!H>.) 

.MAY AN11 JUNK Bins (KUTURKSi Kolf SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER DELIVERY. 



i ! 

| 1800. ! 1X157. 1808. ! 1800. 

i ‘ 1 

1870. | 1871. 

; 

1872. ! 1878. 

1871. 

1875. 

1870. | 

1877. j 1S7S. 

Mav 1. 

| 59.50- 75. 25 1 

70. 00 !. 

07.0s; 72.88 

1 

74.25 70.88 

81.0()! 

101.00 

208. on 

ass.sa) mil,re 

10. 

i 00.00 72.60' 

75.00'. 

08.88; 78.88 

77.88' 70.02 

80.21 

190.00 

211.07 i 

230.25 . 

LM. 

i oo.oo 71.25 

70.75:. 

00. 12j 75.08 

70.00 80.08 

80. 75' 

191. CM) 

219.50 ! 

233.00 208.30 

JllTlt* 1. 

1 02.00 7J. 17 

».*. s:»i 01. 42 

00.08, 75.08 

75.08 80.08 

81.: 18 

180.50 

219.83 

229.199. CM) 

10. 

j 01.00' 70..j(|. 

70.00! 01.88 

78.0S| 70.25 

75.00 88.17 

80.81 

108.17 

214.00. 

222.75' 100.30 

A). 

| 02.00 os. ?:»] 

71.00' 68.75 

71. us! 78.02 

78.18 81.88 

79.8l! 

191..50 

208. - r )0 

210.50 200.50 

Julv l. 

1 01.00. OX.iiOi 07. 13 00.25 

72.8»j 72.88 

72.75, 80. (Ml 

77.3S; 

190.17 

209.00 

222.82 101.00 

A virago . 

j 00.01 71.1 :ij 70.82! 65.95 

i 1 i 

70.17i 71. 18 

71.08 80.80 

so. or>j 

192. 19 

212.80 

228.03 203. 00 

• 

1879. j 1SS0. 

i 1 ■ i i i 

1881. j 1882. j ISS8. , 1884. : 1885. j 

1.880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 1890. 

May 1 . 

]89.‘2. r >j 108.25 

I i 1 ! I 

207.251 208.. 00! 191.8s; 170.;»Sj 187.50 

101.0,8 

100.88 

177.33 

JK5. ls'lST. OK 

10. 

109.00! 100. (K) 

210.00;' 201.50; 100.00, 171.7)8 181.75' 

102.18 

172.0( 

179.20 

180.00 188. 00 

, ». 

108. 75, 200. :58 

200.00, 208.88j 108. 88 | 

75.88: 181.00; 

157.75 

171.31 

170.88 

182.83182.88 

Juno 1. 

105.83i 208.07! 210.75. 10;' 

02 100.75 1 

75.88! 100,50 

158.18 

178. OU 

175.13 

177.25 182.07 

10. 

104.88 201. 88 

218.12! 108 

88: 100.81 170.75, J70.08 

118. 12 

178.81 

170. as 

180.08 181.73 

A). 

100.25: 199.50 

211. 75, 201 

7;>! 108. 18’ 1 

77.88 170.18! 

150. IK) 

108 . r. 

105.92 

181.75 180.88 

July 1 . 

190.50! 108.75 

218.25j 108 

2;> 15K). .50; I 

74.92j 108.07j 

118.75 

) 02.25 

108.42 

185.75181.33 

Average.. 

I08.27i 100.01 i 211.20! 201 

i 1 ! 

51 j 101.3T)! 175.92 177.81 j 

lfti. f,y 

109.72 

173.07 

182.70183,35 


CASH PRICES (SPOT) FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER DELIVERY. 



1800. 

.. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

IS70. j 1871. 

1872. J 1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

l 

1S77. 1S78. 

1 

Sept. 1. 

64. SO 

73.25 

00.25 

09.25 

73. 5fij 75.00 

81 . 44 ! 88, as 

05.38 

207.17 

189.17 

22-1.17! 190 . no 

10. 

07. (HI 

81.50 

05.5f 

07.00 

73.03! 70.50 

82.88! 89.03 

60.25 

205.5C 

198.00 

222.7C 1 1S1.7C 

20. 

09.00 

81.69 

00. 75 

03.73 

78.50! 79.10 

81.671 87.88 

61.00 

199.76 

200.00 

224.25: 170.75 

Dct. 1... 

70.03 

00.00 

00. OC 

01.25 

74.12- 82.75; 83.75! 87. 75 

60.63 

200.60 

198.50 

223.25 170.75 

10. 

74.00: 01.25 

08. 0(1 

59.00 

71. as S3. SS| S3. C0| 811.2ft 

68.88 


204.38 


20. 

78.00, 87.25 

07:50 

00.00 

74.02 8-1.03! 81.88! 89.58 

50.75 

197.00 

212.00 

234.501. 

31 . 

76.50, 89.50 

70.50 

57.25 

73.12 83.25 

80.03 87.00 

50.03 

194.00 

211.00 

233. (Kl| 171. .'>ft 

Average.. 

71.33 

84.92 

07.21 

62.60 

73.89! 81.17 

82.25| 88.76 

60.79j 200.66 

201.86 

220.90| 179.45 
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Table 0.— Prices of future, and spot wheat (Septendwr-October wheat ) in Berlin 
Germany— Continued. 

CASH PRICES (SPOT) FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER-Continned. 



1879. 1880. 

i 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Sept. 1. 

200.50 197.75 

231.50 

180.33 

190. as! 115.13 

154.00 

157.08 

150.42 

181.63 

189.50 

190.63 

10. 

202.26 200.76 

230.83 

175.92 

190.00' 147.00 

153.50 

151.25 


191.67 

188.88 

187.83 

20. 

208.83 203.75 

234. OC 

174. .50 








0<t- 1. 

215.25 212.50 

2*39.50 

169.13 

179.00 149.38 

i.63.88 


146.67 

184! 08 

1K7. 50 

190.92 

10. 

. 221.83 

233.60 

175.25 





187.88 


20. 

. 209.00 

231.50 

180.75 

.’ 149.00 

159.58 

148.58 


183.75 

195! 25 

31. 

227.50! 211.60 

231.50 

198.83 

174.75; 150.75 

156.50 

49.25 

158.50 

190.00 

1811.25 

198.50 

Average.. 

210.871 208.15 

233.19 

179.24 

182. Si! 148.25 

116.46 

151.54 

151.86 

185.91 

186.84 

191.58 


PER CENT OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AVERAGE FUTURE AND SPOT PRICES. 


1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 
1871. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 


Per cent. 


. -15.04 . 

1879 

.. -16.24 

1880 

. + 5.37 

1881 



. - 5.03 

1883 

. - 8.30 

1884 

. - 8.84 

1885 

. - 8.77 

1886 

. +31.68 

1887 

. - 4.22 

1888 

. h 5.45 

1889 

. |- 0.87 

1890 

. +13.12 



Per cent. 
.. - 8.35 
. - 3.96 
. - 9.43 
. +12.42 
. + 6.31 
. +18.66 
. +13.33 
. + 2.01 
. +11.76 
. - 6.58 
. - 2.18 
. - 4.30 


Table 10.— Prices of future and spot wheat ( April~May wheat) in Berlin , 

Germany . 


[From Sell mol lcr’s Julirbuoh fi'ir Gesetzgebung, Vcrwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, 1891, j>. 227,229.] 
(Price per 1,000 kilos, in thalers, 1866-1874; in marks, 1874-1890.) 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER BIDS (FUTURES) FOR APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY. 



1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1870. 

1876. 

1877. 

Sept 

1. 

(H. 00 ! 73.50 

65.00 

118.51 

73.50 

73.94 

78. n 

86.13 

198.50 

222.50 

203.25 212.0U 


10. 

67.00 78.75 

63.62 

66.96 


78.3? 

79.42 

86. 6? 

191. AC 

217.50 

■206.50 213.67 


20. 

70.25 

79.50 

6-1. (X 

65.25; 72.51 

76.75 

82.0t 

86.5? 

191.SC 

210.25 

208.00 214.25 

Oct. 

1. 

70. IK 

89.00 

62.50 

63. 75 

70.25 80.56 

83.3* 

85.50 

190. (X 

215. rx 

209.00 209.17 


10. 

71.37 

90.25 

62.(X 

61. fit 

71.38 

81. fX 

81.8? 

85.25 

183.50 

213.00 

211.75210.00 


20. 

75.88 

87. 50 

62.00 

63.7‘J 

72 . l; 

81.75 

KMX 

85.38 

185.0C 

213.25 

218.17 207.67 

Nov. 

1 . 

74.63 

90.75 

62.00 

61.50 

74.25j 80.00 

80.58 

R5.78 

183.25 

210.50 

215.50 208.00 


Average.. 

70.52 

8-1.18 

(13.02 

64.4(1 

72.34 

78.98 

80.% 

85.89 

189.04 

214.64 

210.31210.68 


IS78. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887.. 

1888. 

1889. 

Sept. 

1. 

195.13 

214.00 

195.25 

225.33 

184.67 

202.26 

158.00 

166.92 

167.67 

164.17 


19G.50 


10. 

188.25 

215.00 

195.25 

226.08 

178.00 

203.00 

158.83 

166.50 

162.42 



195.00 


20. 

185.00 

222.50 

203.00 

227.25 

175.00 

196.25 

159.50 

165.83 

162.25 

159.00 


193.88 

Oct. 

1 . 

179.25 

228.33 

209.50 

230.25 

171..50 

193.60 

1G0.25 

167.13 

159.88 

157.67 

199.50 

194.38 


10. 

177.00 

235.75 

219.25 

224.00 

172.75 

190.83 

159.50 

170.25 

159.50 

159.88 

205.92 

1%>. 13 


20. 

178.75 

243.00 

212.83 

224.00 

174..50 

185.13 

159.25 

167.13 

158.25 

162.38 

207.42 

191.63 

Nov. 

1. 

183.50 

240.00 

215.50 

223.33 

173.25 

186.00 

161.00 

164.70 

157.42 

168.38 

208.25 

190.42 


Average.. 

183.04 

228.57 

207.23 

225.82 

175.67 

193.85! 159.48 

166.92 

161.06 

161.91 

205.27 

193.99 
















CASH (SPOT) PRICES FOR APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY. 



1867. 

18(58. i 

1869. J 

1870. 

1871. | 

1o72. 

1873. 

1871. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Apr. 1. 

77.37 

93.75 

63. so! 

57.88 

78.88 

76.75 

85.50 

86.38 

181.00 

200.00 

222.00 

I 

10. 

81.58 

93.50 

62.13 

58.38 

79. 63 

79.1? 

86.96 

85.69 

183.00 

198.25 

231.33 

212.50 

20. 

HI. 6? 

92.13 

IX). 58 

62. (X 

78.00 

81.21 

88.6S 

89.38 

184.50 

201.00 

245.50.216.67 

May 1. 

84.6? 

90. (X) 

60.88! 

61.75 

78.71 

82.8? 

89.75 

88.75 

189.25 

199.75 

263.25 


10. 

89.1? 

86.37 

61.25 

76.00 

79.25. 

88.25 

91.50 

88.92 

190.00 

205.75 

269.00 218.60 

20. 

88.75 

86.00 

60.00 

64.25 

82.13; 

86.50 

88.50 

90.88 

189.50 

217.00 

293.25il5.00 

31. 

90.88 

75.00 

62.75* 

] 

67.50 

81.88| 

96.00 

89.67 

93.25 

187.50 

218.50 

267.50 212.00 

Average.. 

84.85 

88.11 

61.68| 

63.11 

79.78| 

84.40 

88.64 

•88.89 

186.39 

206.76 

250.29214.74 
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Table 10.— Prices of future and spot wheat (AprU-May wheat) in Berlin , 
Germany— Continued. 

CASH (SPOT) PRICES FOR APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY—Continued. 



1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

18S7. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1. 

175.50 

216.31 

213.17 

225.58 

187.25 

165.68 

165.13 

1.56.38 

167.00 

164.08 

188. Kit 

196.25 

10.. 

181.00 

21G.75 

215.00 

227.38 

189.17 

1G7.25 

171.0C 

153.58 

170.88 

172.58 

184.00 

195.00 

20. 

180.0(3 

214.00 

221.75 

229.38 

192.0C 

166.50 

173.75 

1.54.5C 

172. 13 

172.5C 

184. 

195.75 

i. 

185.83 

216.25 

222.25 

230.50 

191.25 

169.75 

180.38 

153.0C 

176.3C 



198.50 

10. 

195.75 

221.25 

223.88 

229.50 


168.75 

176. (1C 

152.5C 

181.17 

176. (X 

188.13 

203.75 

20. 

31. 

190.00 

223.25 
224.75 

225.75 
228.50 

227.50 

228.50 

197.00 

199.25 

170.31 

169.25 

174.50 

171.75 

151.75 

149.00 

185.00 

187.50 

173. (X 

184.44 

178.50 

201.92 
199.50 

Average.. 

185.08 

218.94 

221.47 

228.33 

192.65 

168.20 

173.22 

152.% 

177.14 

171.63! 18-1.69 

1 

198.67 


PER CENT OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AVERAGE FUTURE AND SPOT PRICES. 


1807.. 
1808. 

1809.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1878.. 

1871.. 

1875.. 

1870.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 


Per cent. 

Per eent. 

1879. - 0.99 



.... 4- 2.34 
.... + 2.14 

1881 . - 6. 43 

1882 . - 1.09 




1885. - 7.93 





.... + 1.32 

1888. - 5.66 

1.89 





The results of the figures for 40 years (1850-1890) give 1 case in which the pre¬ 
dicted (speculative) price exactly agreed with the spot price, 43 cases in which it 
was below the spot price by an average of 8.75 per cent, and 36 cases in which 
it was above by an average of 9.28 per cent. 1 The results for Germany thus seem 
to agree quite well with those we obtained for the United States. The losses of 
the bears again exceed those of the bulls, the two pretty nearly balancing each 
other. 

Table 11.— Prices of cotton in New York. 

[Prices for 1880-1893 compiled from the tables of the report of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, 1895. Prices for 1894-1899 compiled from the dully price tables furnished with this 
report.] 


Year. 

July. 

October. 

January. 

a£L 

spot. 

(1) 

Spot. 

(2) 

October 

future. 

(3) 

Sjot. 

t (4) 
January 

future. 

(6) 

Spot. 

(6) 

April 

future. 




11.25 

10.97 

11.88 

12.12 

10.74 

1881-82. 

11.50 

i0.52 

11.61 

11.84 

11.97 

12.57 

12.22 

1882-83. 

12.81 

11.91 

11.40 

10. 79 

10.16 

10.38 

10.20 

1883-84. 

10.04 

9.86 

10.61 

10.80 

10.67 

11.06 

11.80 

1884-85. 

11.03 

10.64 

9.95 

10.03 

11.12 

11.29 

10.75 

1885-80. 

10.33 

9.76 

9.80 

9.74 

9.25 

9.38 

9.23 

1880-87. 

9.55 

9.31 

9.34 

9.18 

9.52 

9.64 

10.67 

1887-88. 

10.55 

9.57 

9. ,54 

9.45 

10.58 

10.68 

9. 78 

1888-89... 

10.62 

9.55 

9.89 

9.08 

9.88 

9.91 

10.70 

1889-90. 

11.23 

9.94 

10.61 

10.02 

10.59 

10.72 

11.20 

1890-91. 

12.11 

10.66 

10.28 

10.12 

9.36 

9.49 

8.94 

1891-92. 

8.25 

8.12 

8.57 

8.65 

7.53 

7.42 

7.06 

1892 93. 

7.35 

7.36 

8.11 

8.14 

9.72 

9.67 

8.06 

1893-94. 

8.07 

8.09 

8.36 

8.34 

8.08 

8.02 

7.58 

1894-95. 

7.11 

6.95 

6.00 

5.77 

5.72 

5.59 

6.72 

189,5-96. 

7.04 

•6.88 

8.99 

8.85 

8.28 

8.05 

7.94 

1896-97. 

7.28 

6.40 

8.08 

7.99 

7.31 

7.14 

7.44 

1897-98. 

7.95 

7.09 

6.29 

6.16 

5.91 

5.77 

6.30 

1898-99. 

6.15 

5.93 

5.40 

5.28 

6.16 

5.88 

6.19 


6.16 

5.68 


7.09 











1 Emery ou Speculation, p. 132. 
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Table 12.— Prices of cotton in Liverpool. 
[Compiled from the name sources us Table 11.] 



July. 

1 October. j 

January. 

(7) 

April- 

Spot. 

Year. 

(1) 

SjMlt. 

(2) 

Oetolier 

future. 

(3) 

Spot. 

(4) 

Jamufry 

future. 

i 

(») 

Spot. 

| (6) 
April 
future. 

1,880-81. 



13.47 


13.25 

13.34 

11.31 

11.91 

13.50 



i;i02 

11.89 


12.95 

12.34 


13.34 

11.31 

1882-83. 

13.90 

13.27 

13.09 

11.43 



10.94 
12.12 

12.00 

11.44 

11.84 

nrfci 

12.15 



12.49 



11 .1ft 

10.96 

10.82 

10.65 

10.03 

10.07 

10.08 


10.67 

10.21 

10.50 

10.47 

9.95 

10.18 

10.47 

11.22 

10.41 

11.23 



11.52 

10.55 

10.65 

1888-89. 

11.12 

10.40 

11.71 

10.72 

11.00 

10.91 

11.75 

1889-90. 

12.28 

11.16 

12.19 

11.14 

11.69 

11.72 

12.68 

1890-91. 

13.00 

11.73 

11.41 

11.16 

10.37 

10.44 

9.65 


9.03 

9.06 

9.57 

9.54 

8.09 

8.19 

7.31 


7.95 

8.93 

8.01 

9.89 

8.75 

9.25 

8.73 

8.99 

10.43 

8.66 

10.42 
8.60 

8.87 

8.25 

1893-94. 


7.88 

7.76 



6.0(5 

9.14 


7.05 


7.38 

7.39 

9.48 

9.39 

8 .8] 

8.78 

1890-97. 

7.81 

7.05 

9.08 

8 .43 

.7.99 

7.88 

8.17 


8.48 

7.86 


6.71 


6.31 

7.05 


6.80 

6.62 

6.15 

5.92 

6.39 

6.33 

6.74 


6.69 

6.48 

7.89 








Tabus la. — Prices of cotton in Xete Orleans. 


[Siime sources as Table 11.] 


Year. 

Ju 

(1) 

Spot. 

y. 

(2) 

October 

future. 

Oetc 

(3) 

Spot. 

‘ 

her. 

r«> 

January 

future. 

1880-81. 


11.15 

10.67 

1881-82. 

11.30 

10.28 

11.13 

11.64 

1882-83. 

12.73 

1U56 

10.88 

10.61 

1883-81. 

9.61 

9. 18 

10.48 

10.48 

1881-85. 

10.81 

10.29 

9.72 

9.74 

1885-8(5. 

9.86 

9.37 

9.23 

9.29 

1886-87. 

9.14 

9.00 

8.84 

8.74 

1887-88. 

9.94 

9.05 

8.94 

8.95 

1888-89. 

9.81 

9.01 

9.38 

9.23 

1889-90. 

10.98 

9.59 

9.78 

9.57 

1890-91. 

11.53 

10.17 

9.89 

9.71 

1891-92. 

7.91 

7.78 

8.15 

8.29 

1892-93. 

7.05 

7.03 

7.66 

7.79 

1893-9-1. 

7.52 

7.71 

7.92 

8.01 




5.44 





8.78 





7.31 





5.87 





5.0o 





6.86 








Jam 

(5) 

S|K»t. 

ary. 

April 

future. 

(7) 

April- 

spot. 

11.50 

11.76 

10.52 

11.59 

12.40 

12.00 

9.67 

10.14 

9.69 

10.43 

10.67 

11.54 

10.47 

10.79 

10.48 

8.69 

9.04 

8.76 

9.00 

9.29 

10.16 

9.83 

10.13 

9.39 

9.56 

9.61 

10.40 

10.09 

10.33 

11.26 

9.27 

9.14 

8.58 

6.99 

6.99 

6.75 

9.42 

9.45 

7.72 

7.47 


7.19 

6.11 


, C. 06 

7.89 


7.70 

6.97 


7.17 

6.26 


5.66 

5.45 


5.67 





Wo will now examine Table 11, with the corresponding charts G and H, to see 
whether the relations between future and spot prices we have observed in the 
case of wheat hold good for cotton also. 

Let us again compare spot and future prices after the harvest. As the cotton 
harvest closes later in the year than the wheat, we will take in this case the price 
of April cotton in January and compare it first with spot January prices; second, 
with spot April prices. 

It appears that in 11 years out of 19 the price of April cotton in January was 
higher than January spot and in 8 years it was lower. It will be remembered 
that in the corresponding case of wheat prices the future was uniformly higher 
than the spot. TIub difference in results is again due to the fact that the buyer 
is not insured against receiving a poorer grade than middling and the consequent 
discount in the future price. 

In comparing the wheat prices for May and December we found that in 10 out 
of 15 yearH May prices were highest, and that the average May price for 15 years 
was the highest of all the monthly averages. In the case of jotton ‘there is less 
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Chart G.—Showing: course of spot and future prices of cotton nt New York. Table 11, columns (6), (6), 

and ( 7 ), p . 207 . 
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Chart If.—Showing course of spot and future prices of cotton at New York. Table 11, columns (1). 

(2), and (3), p. 207. 
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Chaut K. -Showing course of spotuli<l future prices of cotton at New Orleans. Table 13, columns 
(1), (2), and (8), p.20H. 
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regularity. Ten years show a higher April price as compared with January and!) 
a lower. Comparing the April spot with the October spot prices wo get the same 
result. All of which does not-tend to show that tlio dealers and speculators are 
always able to get a higher price for the cotton several months after the harvest 
than what they paid to producers during and immediately after the harvest. 

We will now take the time preceding the harvest. With but two exceptions 
we find that July prices of October cotton were lower during the -’ll years, 1880- 
1809. than the July spot prices. Tills is as it should l)e when we consider that the 
July stocks of available cotton are among the lowest in the year, and that tho 
July prices of spot cotton must include cost of storage, interest, etc., for about 
10 months. However, the lower prico of “futures" may ho due to a great 
extent also to the admission of poorer grades at the time of settlement of tho 
contract, to which frequent reference lias been made. But that, withal, the 
lower price of futures is not due to a cunning design on the part of the speculators 
to depress the October spot prices may be seen from the fact that in 7 cases out 
of 1!) tho October price in July proved to lie higher than the October spot price, 
and the number of such cases would be still greater were not tlio spot prices of 
middling cotton generally fixed at a higher level than the corresponding future 
prices as a means of insurance against poorer grades. 

Moreover, while it would lie perfectly proper to expect lower prices of cotton 
in October as compared with those in July, for reasons given above, we find that 
in tile face of that and ill the face of the working of a supposedly hostile and all- 
powerful force (speculation) October prices were higher than in July during 8 
years. The causes which are responsible for such a seeming anomaly have been 
sufficiently dwelt upon in discussing the similar phenomenon in wheat prices not 
to need further explanation hero. 

The Tallies 11,12, and 1 it were prepared especially to show the relation between 
spot and future prices of cotton at different places. They contain corresponding 
averages by months for New Orleans, New York, and Liverpool, so that corre¬ 
sponding quotations at these three markets may be compared. 

It lias been contended that the future price, as a matter of fact, is always less 
than the spot price. These figures do not sustain any such contention if, for 
example, we compare October future in July with the spot price realized in Octo¬ 
ber. Out of 57 different futures (columns 2. 1, ti) compared with the spot prices 
realized (columns 8, 5, 7) in the New York cotton market, from 1881-83 to 1800, 
in 20 eases the futures proved to be higher than (he spots realized 3 months lienee, 
and ill 28 cases the future prices were lower than tin snots at maturity—that is, 
the speculative judgment anticipated tlio realized value of cotton a little too 
favorably in half of the cases and not quite favorably enough in the other half. 

In the Liverpool market,out of 57 oases of comparison of future bids with spot 
prices realized at the expiration of the contract period (columns 2, 1, (1, compared, 
with columns 3, 5, 7, respectively), it appears that in 30 cases the future prices 
were lower than the spot prices realized at maturity of contract, and in 27 cases 
the future prices were higher than the spot prices realized at maturity. In tho 
New Orleans market, out, of 57 eases, in 25 of them the future price was lower 
than the spot price realized 3 months later, and in 8(! cases the future price was 
higher than the spot price. 

These results would seem to support the conclusion that in the long run tho 
speculative quotations for future delivery are neither uniformly above nor below 
the level of the proper cash value ol' cotton as determined at the future date, but 
that they arc tentative anticipations of such realizable value as the conditions of 
the supply and demand arc most likely to determine at the time when the future 
contract matures. 

4. DAILY QUOTATIONS OF SPOT COTTON COMPARED AT NEW 
ORLEANS, NEW YORK, AND LIVERPOOL, 181(4-1899. 

[Continuation of .Senate Keimrt No. DSti, ! J t. 2, Fifty-tliinl Congress, 1 ti ini session, l.S'Jbj 

The following daily quotations of spot cotton (middling grades) in New Orleans, 
New York, and Liverpool have been prepared as a continuation of the " Daily 
quotations of spot cotton " and tlio “ Daily quotations of cotton futures,” given in 
the Senate report of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on “ Condition 
of cotton growers in the United States, the present prices of cotton, and the 
remedy; and on cotton consumption and production.” That report, known as 
the “Georgoreport,’’brought, its cotton quotations down to the end of 1893. Con¬ 
sequently the following compilation begins with tho beginning of 1894 and ends 
with the end of the year 1899. 
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The daily quotations for a given month are arranged in parallel columns in 
cents per pound, the Liverpool quotations being reduced to cents at the same 
equivalent as was used in the “ George report,” namely, 2 cents to the penny, 
instead, however, of giving the parts of a cent in fractions, decimals are used, so 
that the difference between quotations of any two markets on a given date may 
be the more readily arrived at without reducing fractions to a common denomi¬ 
nator. This change will facilitate the comparisons for which the tables have 
been prepared. 

A comparison of spot quotations at these three markets at the beginning, at the 
middle, and at the end of the month of January, for example, during these 6 years 
(from 1804 to 1899, inclusive) gives the range of differences between the spot prices 
at the places in question. These 18 quotations at each “place show that the New 
York spot price ranged from 0.24 to 0.00 of a cent higher than the New Orleans 
price, and that the Liverpool price ranged from 0.81 of a cent to 1.81 cents higher 
than the New Orleans price for spot cotton. By averaging the 18 differences we 
find that as a rule the Now York spot price is slightly over a half a cent (0.55) 
above the New Orleans spot, and that the Liverpool price is but a little over a 
cent (1.09) higher than the New Orleans price. 

It is conservatively estimated by those familiar with the expenses of the distri¬ 
bution of cotton that on the average it costs a half a cent per pound to market 
cotton from producers to consumers in our domestic markets and 1 cent to mar¬ 
ket it in English or continental markets. This corresponds approximately with 
the statistical results reached above, and leads to the conclusion that the difference 
in spot prices of any given date are on the average substantially equal to tho cost 
of distribution for cotton from the primary market to the place of consumption. 

In Appendix B the daily (dosing prices bid for future cotton at New York and 
Liverpool for 0 years, 1894-1899, are given. 
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Daily quotations of spot cotton {middling) in New Orleans. 


I From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.] 










jj 



January. 

3 

£ 

s 

April. 

5' 

June. 

3 

August. 

Js 

S 

| 

6 

§ 

'A 

IIol. 

7.. 41 

7.31 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.06 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.44 

5.62 

5.19 

7.25 

7.38 

7.31 

7.31 

6.94 

7.12 

6.88 

6.62 

Sun. 


5.19 

7.31 

7.38 

7.31 

7.31 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.62 

6.41 

5.62 

5.19 

7.44 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.31 

6.88 

7.12 

Hoi. 

6.62 

6.44 

5.69 


7.44 

7.38 

7.25 

7.31 

6.88 

7.12 

6.88 

Slltl. 

6.50 


5.19 

7.44 


7.25 

7.31 

Sim. 

7.12 

6.88 

6.62 

6.50 


Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.38 

7.31 

7.31 

6.88 

7.12 

6.88 

6.62 

6.50 


5.12 

7.56 

7.38 

7.31 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.12 

Sun. 

0.62 

6.50 

5.75 

6.00 

7.62 

7.31 

7.31 

7.31 

6.81 

7.06 

C. 88 

6.62 

Sun. 

5.75 

5.00 


7.31 

/. 25 

7.2-» 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.62 

6.50 

5.69 

5.00 

7.69 

Still. 

Sun. 

7.25 

6.81 

7. (Hi 

6.88 

6.62 

6.50 

5.56 


7.81 

7.3J 

7.19 

7.25 

6.94 

7.06 

6.88 


6.44 

5.50 

4.91 

7.75 

7.25 

7.12 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

6. 14 

5.44 

4.88 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.12 

7.06 

6.94 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

(». 44 


6.06 

7.75 


7.12 

Sun. 

6.94 

7.06 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.44 

5.44 

5.06 

7.69 

7.25 

7.19 

7.06 

6.88 

7.06 

6. 88 

6.62 

Sun. 

5.44 

5.00 

7.62 

7.31 

7.12 

7.00 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.62 

6.38 

5.44 

5.06 

7.50 

Sun. 

Suit. 

7.00 

6.81 

7.00 

6.88 

6.62 

6.31 

5.V58 


7.50 

7.31 

7.12 

7.06 

6.81 

7.00 

6.8.8 

Sun. 

6.25 

5.38 

5.12 

7.41 

7.25 

7.12 

7.00 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.88 

<1.62 

6.12 

5.31 

5.12 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.12 

7.00 

6.81 

7.00 

6.81 

6.62 

6.06 


5.26 

7.38 

Hoi. 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.00 

Sun. 


6.00 

5.31 

6.25 

7.31 

7.12 

Hoi. 

7. IX) 

6.88 

7.00 

6.81 

6.50 

Sun. 

5.31 

5.38 

7.31 

7.1X1 

IIol. 

7. (XI 

6.91 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.50 

0.00 

5.31 


7.31 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.94 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

5.91 

5.31 

Sun. 

7.31 

7.06 

7.19 

7.06 

7.00 

7.00 

6.75 

Sun. 

5.81 

5.25 


7.4-1 

7.06 

7.19 

7.06 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

5.88 

5.25 

5.50 

Still. 

7.41 

7.19 

7.19 

7.25 

7.38 

Still. 

7.00 
7.00 

6.94 

6.88 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.50 
6.44 

5.81 

5.69 

Sun. 

5.25 

5.44 

Hoi. 


7.4-1 

7.25 

7.06 

Hoi. 

6.88 

6.75 

6. 14 

Sun. 

5.25 

5.31 


7.44 


7.25 


7.06 

. 


6.44 

6.50 


5.19 

8.75 

Hoi. 

5.00 

5.06 

5 ~n 

6.12 

7.00 

(i. 69 

Sun. 

8.62 

5.12 

5.00 

5.12 

5.81 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.69 

0.50 

IIol. 

8. 75 

8.62 

5.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

5.81 

6.19 

7.00 

6/69 

6.62 

7.69 

8.76 

Sun. 

5. (XI 

5.00 

5.12 

5.81 

6.19 

7.00 

JIol. 

Sun. 

7.69 

8.81 

8.62 

5.06 

5.00 

5.12 

5.75 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.69 

* 6.62 

7.69 

8. fcl 

8.62 

Sun. 

5.00 

5.12 

5.75 

6.19 

7.00 

6.75 

6.62 

7 .et 

Sun. 

8.56 



5.31 
Sun. 
5.31 
5.25 
5.19 
5.19 

5.25 

6.25 
Sun. 

5.19 

6.19 

5.19 


5.12 

5.12 

5.12 
Sun. 

6.12 
5.12 

• 6.12 
5.12 
6.06 
5.06 
Sun. 
Hoi. 
IIol. 
5.06 
5.06 


5.12 

5.12 

Still. 

Hoi. 


Sun. 

8.19 

8.12 

8.06 

8.00 

8.00 
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Daily quotations of spot cotton middling ( upland ) in New York. 
[Compiled from the files of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York.] 
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Daily (flotation# of xpot cotton middling (upland) in New York —Continued. 
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fliiihj quotations of spot cotton middling (upland) in Xar York— Continued. 



Daily quotat ions of spot cotton (middling uplands) in Liverpool. ( Liverpool, prices 
reduced to American money at the rate of 2 cents to a penny.) 

[Compiled from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.) 
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Daily 'inotidion* of spot cotton (middling upland*) in Liverpool.. (Liverpool prices 
reduced to American money al the rate of 2 rents to a penny.)— Continued. 
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7.62 
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7.81 

8.50 
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0.12 
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7.00 

7.41 

7.56 
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7.81 

8.50 
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0.12 

0.00 
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7.50 
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19 
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7.38 
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7.81 

8.62 
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20 
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0.00 
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7.02 

7.44 

7.38 

7.81 
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8.91 
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21 

0.00 

0.00 

0.09 
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7.50 

7.38 

Sun. 

7.88 
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0.00 

0.00 
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7.12 

7.02 

7.38 

7.38 

8.00 

Sun. 

9.25 

9.12 

Sun. 

23 

0.00 

0.00 

0.50 

7.25 

7.75 

Sun. 

7.38 

8.12 

8.88 

9.25 

9.12 

9.00 

21 

0.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.38 

7.09 
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7.31 

8.19 

9. (X) 

9.19 

Sun. 
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25 

0.00 

0.00 
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7.25 
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7.2" 

7.31 

Sun. 
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9.25 

9.31 
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26 

0.00 
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0.02 

7.31 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.38 

8.19 

9.31 

9.25 

9.31 
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27 

Sun. 

0 . (X) 

0.02 

7.31 

7.75 

7.31 

7.38 

8.19 

9.33 

Sun. 

9.31 
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28 
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0.00 

0.02 

Sun. 

7.09 
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7.38 
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7.38 
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9.19 
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8.81 

8.81 

8.12 

7.88 
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9.31 

Sun. 

8.75 

2 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.09 

8.81 

8.81 

8.19 

' 7.88 

Sun. 

9.25 

9.38 

9.06 

8.09 

3 

9.25 

9.19 

8.09 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

8.06 

8.00 
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9.38 

9.38 

9.00 

8.09 

4 

9.19 

9.19 

8.50 

Hoi. 

8.81 

7.8* 

8.06 

Hoi. 

9.41 

Sun. 

9.25 

8.50 

5 

Sun. 

9.19 

8.50 

Sun. 

8.88 

7.88 

Sun. 

8.19 

9.38 

9.38 

9.12 

8.50 

(i 

9.19 

9.19 

8.50 

Ho). 

8.91 

8. (X) 

8.00 

8.38 

Sun. 

9.19 

9.00 

Sun. 

7 

9.19 

9.12 

8.02 

llol. 

8.91 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.50 

9.56 

9.19 

9.00 

8.50 

8 

9.12 

9.12 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.81 

7. «8 

7.91 

8.02 

9.69 

9.12 

Sun. 

8.50 

9 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.09 

.8.81 

8.88 
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8.00 

Sun. 

9.62 

9.00 

.9.19 

8.41 

10 

9.19 

9.12 

8.81 

8.81 

Sun. 

7.69 

K. 00 

8.50 

9.56 

9.00 

9.19 

8.41 

11 

9.19 

9.00 

8.81 

8.75 

8.81 
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Daily 7 natation* of spot cotton {middling uplands) in Liverpool. {Liverpool prices 
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5. CONCLUSIONS. 

The depression in prices of agricultural products during the few years previous 
to 1898 has been no doubt responsible for most of the opposition to speculation in 
“futures.” The several interests connected with the raising and marketing of 
these products feel that “ something is wrong,” and in search for the cause of the 
evil naturally turn against speculation as the most prominent factor in modern 
business life. That the condemnation of speculation is the result of misunderstand¬ 
ing and bitter feeling rather than intelligent research may be seen from the fact 
that it is quite frequently made on conflicting grounds, according to the interests 
involved. 

Tints, to quote Dr. Emery again: •' It is not so many years ago since a large and 
representative meeting of Western American farmers passed a resolution against 
options on the score that they tended to unfairly reduce the price of wheat, and 
it was just three weeks after that meeting that a convention of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of American Millers, attended by some 500 members, was held in Minne¬ 
apolis, and passed a resolution condemning options on the ground that they 
unfairly raised the price of wheat."' 

At the recent Chicago conference on trusts Mr. S. H. Greeley, of the National 
Grain Growers' Association, accused the railroads and elevator owners who deal 
in “ futures ” of unfair methods in dealing with grain. On the one hand, he 
charges them with depressing prices paid to producers by means of agreement not 
to bid in the same territory; J on the other, he admits, by citing,fudge Tuley, 
“that the warehouseman gets the grain” over the heads of other grain dealers 
“ because he pays more for it than other bidders,” an argument which is dis¬ 
missed by the eminent judge with thosiraplo statement that “no monopoly in 
grain dealing can operate in the long run to the interest of the producer,” and 
that ‘ • there is no truer maxim in economics than that ‘ competition is the life of 
trade." 5 Mr. Greeley voices in his paper tho grievances of the small grain dealer 
who is unable to pay as much to the producer (farmer) as the large warehouses 
pay, since the latter, being in league with the railroads, can afford to pay a higher 
price to the farmer and yet snake a profit. 

It is true that hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of small dealers are thereby 
driven out of business; but this is due to the superior facilities of large capital, 
just as in any other industry, and not to speculation in futures. 

It is true that the monopoly, once established, may “in the long run” result 
in injury “to the interest of the producer," to quote Judge Tuley. But again, 
that will be due rather to the power of monopoly than to speculation. 


1 Quoted from Bradatreet'R, August 12,1800, p. M2. 

B Official Report of the Conference, published by the Civic Federation of Chicago, p. 203. 
a Loc.cit.,p.206. , 
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As we have attempted to show, it is a mistake to represent speculation in futures 
as an organized attempt to suppress prices to producers. 

First. Because every short seller must become a buyer before he carries out his 
contract. 

Second. Because, as far as spot prices are concerned, the short seller appears as 
a buyer and not as a seller, and therefore, against his own will, is instrumental in 
raising prices. 

Third. Because, as far as “ future ” prices are concerned, the “ bull ” in specu¬ 
lative buying counteracts the effects of speculative selling of the “ bear.’' 

Fourth. Because the “ bull ” in liisreahzing operations when depressing prices, 
is counteracted by the opposite effect of tke“ covering” movements of the bear,” 
the two sides thus keeping the market price about where it would be kept in the 
long run if instead of “bulls” and “bears” there would be ordinary legitimate 
buyers and sellers. 

Fifth. Because, as has been shown, future sales are not made at a uniformly 
lower price than the corresponding spot price, but on the contrary art? on the 
average a little above spot prices to meet the cost of storage, interest, and other 
charges. 

Sixth. Because, as has been shown, neither the “ bears ” nor the “ bulls ” aro 
uniformly on the winning side, but are about equally losers and winners, thus 
proving that one is about as important and influential a factor in the market as 
the other. 

Seventh. Because evidence believed to be conclusive has been presented showing 
that, under speculation, prices prevailing at the time when producers dispose of 
the greater part of their products are greater in comparison to the rest of the 
year than they were before the advent of modern speculation. 

6. FURTHER ANALYSIS OF WHEAT PRICES AND SPECULATION. 

A further comparison of prices may be made in a somewhat different form. 
Wo may first compare prices at different times at the same place, as for example, 
present (sjK>t) and future prices at Chicago; we may, secondly, compare prices at 
different places such as Chicago and Liverpool. The purpose is to show that such 
differences in time prices are not caused by speculation, but can lie adequately 
accounted for by the natural condition of supply and demand; and that differ¬ 
ences in place prices can be explained just as adequately by the expenses of dis¬ 
tribution. By time prices are of course meant prices based on difference in time 
at a given place; and by place prices, prices based on difference in places at the 
same time. 

The foregoing comparisons (I) of average monthly spot and future prices of 
wheat at Chicago, and (2) of spot prices at Liverpool and Chicago are based on 
Tables 0 and 7. pages 198 and 199, respectively. In these comparisons of spot and 
future prices of wheat at Chicago (Table 0), the May pnco of July futures 
(column 2) is compared with July spot prices (column 8), the July price of Octo¬ 
ber futures (column 4) with October spot prices (column 5), and the October 
price of December futures (column 6) with December spot prices (column 7). 
During these fifteen years (Table (!) twelve of them show that the May prices for 
July futures (column 2) were higher than the spot prices of wheat in July (col¬ 
umn 3), and in but three years were the spot prices realized higher than the future 
prices. In other words, in four cases out of five tho speculative price proved to 
be higher than the cash price of the wheat at the expiration of the July-Octoher 
contract. This is naturally explained by the fact that tho May price of spot 
wheat is relatively higher owing to the comparative scarcity in the last month or 
two before harvest, and to the tendency of future contracts to be made on the 
basis of that scarcity prico of spot wheat. By the time the May bids for July 
wheat mature the conditions of the new harvest are ascertained and Ihe new 
wheat supply being immediately marketed depresses the prico to the point 
expressed in the quotations for July spots. May spots aro determined by condi¬ 
tions of relative scarcity of supply, but July spots are determined under condi¬ 
tions of relative abundance of supply; the July futures, being made under the 
former set of conditions, approximate more nearly to the May spot quotations than 
to the July spot quotations, as a comparison of column 2 with 1 and II will show. 

In the comparison of the July bids for October futures (column 4) with the 
October spot prices (columns) the spot prices realized (5) were lower than the 
future bids (4) in nine out of fifteen cases, and higher in six out of fifteen cases. 
Here, as in the comparison of October bids for December futures (6) with 
December spot prices (7), the relations of supply and demand are reversed; by 
reason of the marketing of the bulk of the crop within the months between har¬ 
vest and the end of the calendar year the supply is relatively abundant as cont 
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pared with the demand during tho same period. This system of early marketing 
accounts for the fact that in the majority of cases the spot prices realized on 
future bids are lower than tho speculative bids. Such are the conditions which 
•seem to explain sufficiently the relation between speculative bids and spot prices 
in the same market, showing why the cash prices realized tend as a rule to fall 
below the speculative bids, whether we compare Chicago prices (spot and future) 
or Liverpool prices. 

The case is not materially different in different markets (Table 7). The spot 
price of wheat in Chicago and Liverpool, when compared, show for the corre¬ 
sponding 5 years, 1885-1888, taken for illustration, that the difference in prices 
averages for these years 20.83 cents per bushel. This is the average difference 
between the cash value of wheat at Chicago and Liverpool. Now, it is a singular 
coincidence that the average rates for transporting wheat from Chicago to Liver¬ 
pool in these very five years was 21.08 cents, a difference or margin of less than a 
quarter of a eonf per bushel (twenty-three one-hnndredtlis of a cent). For 1898- 
1897 the difference in shot prices between Liverpool and Chicago was 18.59 cents 
per bushel and the published rate of transportation averaged 19.68, though actu¬ 
ally lower. 

The difference in speculative prices or future bids at different places must nec¬ 
essarily conform to the same general rule, that the difference between prices for 
tho same article in two markets tends to equal the cost of transportation between 
them. Extromo competition among carriers may reduce the difference to less 
than the published cost of transportation, as appears to have been the case in 
1898-1897. Another cause of difference may occur, namely, that of the formation 
of a “corner” in future deliveries. This would of course cause future prices to 
rise because of tho fear of inability to fill contracts or to meet demands for the 
commodity. Chicago is the supply end of the wheat trade, just as Liverpool is 
tlie demand end. Any anxiety affecting the trade in general would naturally 
show itself more emphatically at the point of final destination than at the primary 
market. Hence the speculative or future price bid at Liverpool should he corre¬ 
spondingly highcrtiian the constant cost of transportation plus tho Chicago future 
price. In other words, the difference betweon the future price at Liverpool and 
at Chicago may be slightly more than the cost of transportation by reason of the 
fear of a scarcity or “corner” that may arise to restrict the regular flow of the 
supply to the consumer abroad. This difference is a risk element, which specula¬ 
tion charges to the consumer. The modern system of transportation can easily 
foretell what, it will cost to got wheat to Liverpool from Chicago 3 months hence, 
but nobody can tell what a bushel of wheat will be valued at by that tiuie. The 
speculator tries to approximate it under the law of chances or probability, and 
his competitors keep him from charging too much for his foresight. 

The conclusion to which we are led is substantially this, that tho speculative sys¬ 
tem has to consider two kinds of values in tho commodities it deals with, namely, 
place values and time values. Place values vary hy tho difference, for example, 
between the value of a bushel of wheat at one place (Chicago) and another (Liv¬ 
erpool), or of a pound of cotton at one place (Now Orleans) and another place 
(Liverpool). By time value is meant tho difference between tlio value of a com¬ 
modity (as cotton or wheat) at one time (jhily) and at another time (October). 
The difference in place value in tho long run, where surplus capital is plentiful, 
tends to conform to the cost of carriage between the two places, cost of carriage 
including all elements of expense for distribution. Time values, on the other 
hand, differ according to the degree of correctness of the judgment of the specu¬ 
lative dealer whoso business it is to foretell the factors and conditions that are 
likely to influence the course of future prices and give to each of these elements 
its proper weight in the formation of future prices. Inevitably the few of liest 
foresight into future conditions are going to make the most money. Their for¬ 
tune lies in foreseeing in advance of others the point at which price-making fac¬ 
tors are going to find their focus. As President Hadley has said: 

“The speculator of to-day makes his money chiefly by taking advantage of 
differences of price between different times rather than between different mar¬ 
kets. It is not so much tho difference in the prico of wheat in Chicago and in 
Livorpool which furnishes the source of his profits as the difference between its 
price in Chicago this month and next month. If the speculator foresees a rise he 
buys wheat to-day with tho hope of selling at an advance. If he foresees a fall 
ho contracts to make future deliveries at to-day’s prices in the hopo that he can 
secure the means of filling those contracts at rates low enough to leave him a 
profit. This is the type of transaction which forms the bulk of the business on 
all the leading exchanges of the world.” 1 . 


1 Hadley’s Economies, Ch. iv., |118, 
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I. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LIVE STOCK IN FARMING. 

Live stock still ranks as the second important form of farm capital in the 
United States. In the valuation of farms and farm property the census of 1890 
gives farm valuations in four main classes, as follows: 

Valuation of farm property andproduct#. 


Kinds of farm property. 


Value of each 
kind. 


Percent¬ 

age. 


finnd, fences, and buildings. 

Live stock on hand June 1. 

Implements and machinery. 

Total farm valuation. 

Estimated value of products (1889) 


$13,279.252,649 
2,208,767,573 
491,247,167 

15,982,267,6X9 
2,400,107,154 


78.1 

19 

2.9 


100 


This comparison indicates the relative importance of live stock in farming; it 
also shows that the live-stock interests were almost equal in value to the entire 
product of the 4,500.000 farms of the year of this census. 

The relative importance of the several kinds of live stock is further shown by 
the following percentages in each class: For every $100 invested in farm ani¬ 
mals, taking the years 1890 to 1806 for an average, 07.4 per cent was invested in 
horses, 6.9 per cent in mules, 16.8 per cent in milch cows, 24.0 per cent in other 
cattle, 4.4 per cent ill sheep, and 10.8 per cent in swine. It thus appears that 
nearly four-fifths of the value of fann animals is in horBes and cattle and but 
one-fifth in mules, sheep, and swine. 

100a—01-15 
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In the development of the United States live stock has always been the pio¬ 
neer’s favorite form of farm product. It could be produced at greater distance 
from market than any other product. No other product, could walk to market, 
and no other important product required so little outlay of capital and labor per 
unit of product as live stock. But as soon as the growth of population and of 
accumulations of capital in any stock-prowing section increased the value of land 
there for tillage purposes beyond nominal rent paid for pasturage, stock-growing 
interests moved farther out to unoccupied lands for cheaper pasturage. How far 
in advance of tillage the pastoral interests kept was determined largely by the 
cost of getting stqck to market. The distribution of this form of surplus product 
was simple, direct, and unchangedin form. This was the feature of distribution 
in the first stage of its development. 

Tho second stage of distribution begins when the pasturfe lauds are broken up 
into farms. Then the new farm economy begins, in which live stock performs an 
entirely different function in the rural community. To understand the commer¬ 
cial position of the live-stock interests to-day wo have to distinguish between these 
two stages of production—the pas oral stage and the domestic stage, or the one 
in which cattle simply contribute by natural increase to the nation’s food supply, 
and the other in which this natural increase is a subordinate feature in farm pro¬ 
duction. Here live stock, as a part of the farm organization, ceases to be the direct 
product and becomes an agent in the production of animal products. This change 
has transformed farm economy from the pastoral to tho industrial order of pro¬ 
duction. More and more the American farm tends to this standard in which live 
stock approaches the role of machinery in farm equipment. Of course it is easy 
to sec that such a change alters radically the relation of the farm to the market. 

In this report 5 classes of farm animals are considered—horses and mules, cat¬ 
tle, hogs, and sheep. The estimated value in the United States of these classes is 
given approximately as $ 2 , 000 . 000 , 000. 1 

Fa luc of farm animals by classes. 

Horses. $511,000,000 

Mules. 06,000.000 

Milch cows.... 474 , otto, 000 

Oxen and other cattle...... .. 638,000, (too 

Sheep.. 108,000 000 

Swine. 170,000,000 

Total. 1,997,000,000 

Of these classes, the first 3 may bo said to find their best market on the farm. 
The last 2 are much more generally produced for commercial purposes. Hence 
the distribution of horses, mules, and milch cows is largely a movement from one 
rural section to another, while the distribution of beef cattle, sheep, and swino is 
more generally from the farm to the slaughtering centers of the country. 

In the United States these slaughtering centers are tho most extensive in the 
world. Most of them lie within the Mississippi Valley, where pasturage and corn 
furnish the largest surplus of feeding and fattening sftpplies. The United States 
Bureau of Statistics estimates that at the 15 chief packing centers of the country 
23.000,000 hogs were slaughtered in the year 1808-99. For 1898 the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce puts the aggregate of eastern and western slaughterings 
at. almost 30,000.000, as against 21,538,000 five years before. It is further esti¬ 
mated that the total number slaughtered at other centers and on farms would 
bring the number up to 40,000,000 head. If, then, it required 20 busllels of corn 
to fatten each hog, the total home consumption of com for this purpose would equal 
800,000,000 bushels, or about one-fourth of the entire com crop of the country . 2 

2. THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF LIVE STOCK. 


Of course the original function of live stock in agriculture is to supply the 
farmer with labor power and to furnish a means of subsistence to the farm 
household. The indirect functions of live stock are to supply manurial means of 
keeping up the fertility of the soil and to afford the farm a source of supply of 
cash capital. The excess of this supply of labor power and of subsistence seeks a 
market in the forms of draft animals, meat, wool, and dairy products. Accord¬ 
ing as any one of these products dominates the farm economy the commercial 


1 Provision Trade of the United States, U. S. Bureau of Statistics, February. 1900, p. 
* Provision Trade of the United States, p. 2279 • * 
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position of the farmer will vary from timo to time. Hence, to realize the relation 
of the live-stock trade to agriculture wo must distinguish between the different 
economic functions that live stock perforins in the American system of farming, 
for the market of this species of farm product constantly requires the farmer to 
change from one to the other use of live stock. The failnre to recognize the 
necessity of such adjustment on the part of farmers to the market has no doubt, 
frequently brought bankruptcy to large sections of rural industry. Frequently 
the system of distribution has been blamed for the failnre when the fault, lay iii 
the fact that the farmer had the wrong thing to Mill, or had the right thing in the 
wrong form, or had it in too great proportion compared with the kind of product 
his market wanted. 

The farm animal is a competitor with the foreign consumer of our surplus 
cereals, especially in the case of corn. This relation of live stock to cereal values 
is pointed out in a recent report on the provision trade of the United States by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 

Oil this subject it says: 

“ The greater part of the United States is admirably adapted to the production 
of corn. The consumption of corn by human beings, however, forms but a small 
percentage of the whole product; and if production were stopped at the limit set 
liy the human demaud for the article at home it would be greatly restricted and 
much arable land would be thrown out of cultivation. Where the direct demand 
for corn ceases, however, that for meat commences, and the raising of live stock 
permits a conversion of corn into beef and pork. There is also another factor in 
the situation, a factor intimately associated with the problem of transportation. 
Cattle and hogs not only convert, but also condense corn. They enable it to be 
profitably raised in regions too far removed from the markets of the country to 
be transported in that form. By condensing the corn to one-fiftli or one-sixth of 
its bulk and weight, and reducing the cost of transportation in something like a 
similar proportion, the possibilty is secured of raising corn in regions situated 
thousands of miles from the market at which the corn products or, what is prac¬ 
tically the same, the pork and beef are consumed. 

“The intimate connection between live stock and corn must lie constantly 
borne.In mind in order to understand the full import of the meat trade. There 
is no real propriety in counting both corn and swine as agricultural products, 
and it is statistically inadmissible to add the value of swine to thovaluoof tlio 
corn crop in calculating the total amount of the agricultural product. Beef and 
pork are merely a finished product of which corn is the raw material, just as 
flour is a finished product of which wheat is the raw material. Pork or beef and 
corn are not separate products of the soil, but are tho same product, the meat 
being in the more finished or advanced stage of production. 

' * It should also be borne in mind that meat is not merely an alternative product 
into which corn may or may not be put, but, under existing conditions, it is a 
product which it is absolutely necessary to produce in large quantities if our 
agriculture is to thrive. In view of the deep-rooted prejudice in Europe against 
corn, a prejudice which only gives way under the pressure of a wheat-crop fail¬ 
ure, the exportations of a large portion of our corn crop can not be confidently 
anticipated, and the residue, must go to the production of meat.” (Summary of 
Commerce and Finance, February, 1900, p. 2279.) 

3. AREAS OF PRODUCTION OF FARM ANIMALS. 

The areas of live-stock production may be divided on the basis of these 3 or 4 
classes of live-stock products. The great areas of supply of horses and mules— 
power animals—are the States in which pasturage is found in superior quality 
and abundant, quantity and where other kinds of animal food (cereals) are rela¬ 
tively inexpensive and therefore unimportant in the cost of production. This 
is the case with the more mountainous States of the South, east of the Mississippi, 
and of the great cereal States of the interior both east and west of that river. 
Seventy per cent of the horses of the country are found in 16 Southern and Central 
States. The largest of these are Texas, Illinois, and Iowa, having each about 
1,000,000 head of horses. The productive area of mules is confined somewhat 
more to the Southern States and the less developed agricultural States west of 
the Mississippi, with Texas, Missouri, Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi as fore¬ 
most sources of supply. The meat-producing animals are mainly hogs, beef 
cattle, calves, and sheep. Oregon horses have even been slaughtered for the 
foreign meat supply as a regular business. Calves are largely a by-product of 
dairy-farming sections, lying nearer to city markets. But hogs are produced 
most economically in the dorn-growing States. Seventeen States have from one 
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to throe and a half millions each, and together contain 80 per cent of the whole 
number of swine in the United States. 1 The largest producers of hogs are, in 
their order, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Ohio, Georgia, and Illinois, each of which has 
over 2,000,000 head. 

With cattle of various kinds the sources of supply are widely distributed. 
Milch cows are, of course, found in districts in which dairying is a leading feature 
of fanning. Of the 1(1,000,000 head in the United States, only New York, Illinois, 
and Iowa have each over 1.000,000 head. Of other cattle the country has 28.000,OIK) 
head, with <i States which have over 1,000,000 head each. In the order of their 
numerical importance they are Texas, with 4,500,IKK); Iowa and Kansas, with over 
2,000.000 each, and Missouri, Illinois, and Nebraska, with between 1,030,OIK) and 
2 , 000,000 head each. 

The distribution of sheep has for many years tended Westward in advance of 
tillage. When pasturage gave way to tillage on the frontier, the shepherd moved 
his flocks still farther westward, and when the ranges narrowed into the valleys 
the shepherd and the cowboy competed for the field. The cattle industry for the 
year 1808. as reviewed by the Cincinnati Price Current, shows that the two com¬ 
petitors are dividing out the country between them . 3 

The sheep industry is tending northwestward anil appears to he ('entering in 
the mountain States.' The cattle industry is moving southwestward for the longer 
jiasture season and for the surplus corn. 

4. THE FOUR MAIN LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 

The four great receiving centors of live stock in the United States are Chicago 
St,. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha. The prominence of these cities as markets is 
due to their location within easy reach of the great productive areas and the incom¬ 
parable facilities for reaching out on the one hand into the producing sections 
and of distributing their products on the other hand to the consuming centers 
of meat products. With the exception of Chicago, which is gradually yielding 
its primacy to the more western markets, these great packing centers are in the 
midst of the great stock-raising and stock-feeding States. The decentralization 
of Chicago is inevitable. The primary markets for beef cattle, bogs, and sheep 
for slaughter are bound lo follow; the movement of live-stock production, for 
slaughtering purposes, yields to the trend of corn production. Nothing lmt a low 
freight rate from beyond the Mississippi lo Chicago and the persistent tendci cy 
of the States nearest to Chicago to convert their corn into animals for slaughter 
can prevent, the gradual decline of Chicago as a meat-packing center. The 
apparent recovery of me ire recent years is a coinplinieu t to the enterprise of Chicago 
as a consuming center, lmt the rising importance of the newer centers can not lmt 
give them the ascendancy as markets for surplus live stock very much as Minne¬ 
apolis gradually wrested from Chicago the supremacy in wheat. 

These three gateways between the producer of live stock and the consumer of 
provisions manufactured therefrom occupied a geographical position of great 
economical strength. The value of this adjustment, of the packing industry to 
the sources of supply of live stock is evidenced by the rapid growth of the busi- 
iiosh of handling this species of farm product. In the last II! years a nest of farms 
at Omaha has been converted into an industrial city of 15,1)01) inhabitants, which 
ranks third in the list of packing centers of the world. 

At Kansas City the capacity of tho slaughtering houses is almost, 5:1,000 head of 
stock per day. Nearly 10 , 001 ) hands are employed in the packing industry alone. 
The receipts of live stock at this market in 1811!) were valued at, $121,01)0,000. As 
many as 21.000 cattle were received in a day and 74.000 head in a week! 

Tlie live stock at St. Louis is somewhat more general than any other of tho four 
great markets. St. Louis stands first as a market for horses and mules. During 
180!) the receipts reached 130,000 head. Tho standing of this market in this respect 
is national, as shown by the fact that last, year 35 States and Territories were 
represented in the consignments made to St. Louis markets for horses and mules 
alone. The position of the St. Louis market for cattle is benefited much by the 
attention given to the quality of tho product. ‘Breeders throughout the Stale 
are giving much more attention than formerly to the quality of .the cattle, a fact, 
which is a tribute to tlieir sense and business shrewdness, and in no small degree 
contributes to the success of the State as a cattle producer, and is reflected at our 
market, resulting in a very large demand for Missouri butcher cattle for imme¬ 
diate use.” These facts, in a general way, show the jjosition of the different 
markets in the leading surplus States . 3 

1 Furiii Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, ISOS, p. 701. 

" Issue of January 12,1S00. 

8 Trade and Commerce of St. Louis, 1890, pp. 238-240. 
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REOKIFTS AT FOUR PRIMARY MARKETS. 1 


Receipts of live stock nt the four western markets fur the past 1) years were as 
follows: 


CATTLE AND CALVES. 


Year. 

Kansas 

City. 

! Chicago. 

(>nml ia. 


2,017,48-1 ! 
1,840,233 , 
1,921,902 , 
1,814,098; 
1,089,052 j 

2,514,000 

2,480,847 

2,077,900 

2.738,813 

i 837,503 
812,241 ! 



810,949 i 
587.178 

1898. 

1896. 

2,757,298 j 

5.80,103 


3.135,312 . 

821,512 

1893 . 

1,710,828 

1,571,155 

1,347,487 

3.313,903 

1892 . 

3,709,372 

3,455,742 

755,059 

1891. 

010,002 



HOUS. 








8,170,300 

8,817.114 

2,210,482 

2.101.387 
1,010,981 
1,210,370 
1,180,720 
1,932,077 
1,400,451 
1,013,384 

1.537.387 














7,059, 172 







1891. 





.... 2, i* 17’ 077 

7,483,228 

1892.. .. 
1891. 





2>J7i 177 
2.599,109 

?! 714,136 
8,000,806 


St. I.otiis. 


683.992 
683, 707 
787,011) 
79-J, 3Uli 
733, 520 
fit >3, (157 
75»l, 485 
053,337 
030,350 


1,800,912 
1,728,317 
I,030,773 
1,018,090 
1,084,571 
I,140,925 
777,433 
817,703 
840,927 


HIIKKP. 


18*19 . 
1898 . 
1897 . 

1890 . 
1895. 

1891 . 
1893. 

1892 . 
1891 . 


1 

953,111 : 

3,081,200 

1,086,319 

980,303 : 

3,589,439 

1,08.5,136 

, 131,230 ! 

3,000,040 

027,100 

933,120 

3,590,055 

358, (K)5 

801,713 : 

3,400.739 

201,870 1 

589.555 

3,099.725 

243.915 ! 

.509,517 ' 

3,031,174 

252,273 | 

438,208 , 

2,115,079 

188,5X8 

380.700 ; 

2.163,537 

109,865 | 

■ 

liroe iiiJiiii markets west of 

which 

streams the newel 


408,981 

135,893 

001,081 

591,033 

454,858 

292,223 

350,011 

298,532 

347,573 


are rapidly developing. 


ft. CHANGES IN SOURCES OK SUPPLY. 

According to one authoritythe wool carrier is driving the beef out of Wyo¬ 
ming. out of Dakota, and to a large extent, out of Montana., while barbed wire is 
rapidly narrowing individual confines and making the range a fenced country. 
Many large outfits have forsaken the field entirely, the past season witnessing 
the clearing up of a large number of large herds whose brands will pass into 
history. To those who have been wont to look upon the range country as tho 
source of our beef supply, the present condition of affairs would seem at first 
sight to indicate alarmingly diminished beef stocks, hut the shortage is much 
more apparent than real. The Northwestern country is not tho source. It is a 
sort of reservoir fed from the great springs far to the south, and its supply drawn 
toward the market of consumption and distribution when needed. The surplus 
supply will come thenceforth from Texas and the South. The river has changed 
its course, and now empties into the corn lands of Nebraska, Kansas, and Mis¬ 
souri. The past 2 years have seen an enormous influx into those States of South¬ 
ern cattle, and a plentitude of beef is assured for years to come. 

A comparison of the sources of the supply of cattle from the several States at 
Omaha and Kansas City as primary markets bears out the view that the live¬ 
stock industry is being decentralized. The centers of the live-stock trade have 
been naturally working toward the field of most active operations, and tile con¬ 
test for supremacy lies betwixt Omaha and Kansas City. With the Westward 


’Stock Ruis5r.V uml Shippers’ IlHiKlImok, Kansas City, ltteo,|>.l. 
2 Cineinnuti l’riee Curn-nr, January 12.1899. 
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movement of our national cattle capital goes the breeder as well as the feeder. 

. In the valleys of the Mississippi and the Missouri the industry is cradled and 
nurtured, while the Southwest is the great propagator, and so must conditions 
be. There are our stocks and thero is great abundance. That our markets 
received less cattle the past year than in 1897 has been due to the unfinished con¬ 
dition of much of the young stuff taken north, but another year will see supplies 
ample for all requirements and drawn to a very great-extent from the States 
already mentioned. Cattle and com are indissinuble. If we have corn we 
_ shall have cattle, and even should our corn fail us this is too great a farming 
■ country to 1)0 wholly dependent upon a single product. The cotton seed of the 
South, the roots of the North, and the staple farm cereals remain. 

The main territorial sources of range cattle are therefore the Northwest and 
the Southwest, with the States between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi 
as stall-fed sources of Bupplji. 

For the Northwestern cattle States Omaha is the most accessible market, while 
Kansas City stands as the gateway of the Southwestern supply. Each of those 
markets has a unique location with reference to producers of live stock. Omaha 
is central for receiving all kinds of live stock, or the raw material, and as a dis¬ 
tributing point for both the product of this industry and for feeders to the great 
com belt of the central West. These facilities have been the secret of its rapid 
strides into prominence. Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, the four leading 
corn-producing States of the West, surround this common center and find a 
market here for their finished stock. Omaha is at the same time the nearest great 
market to the ranges of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, the Dakotas, Mon¬ 
tana, Oregon, and Idaho. These States furnish yearly supplies of both cattle and 
sheep to be either slaughtered here, if in condition, or to bo fitted for the block by 
feeders in this com belt. 

The four great corn-feeding States, of which this point is the center, all look to 
this market for their supplies of feeding cattle, as well as for a market for these 
same cattle after being finished, and which are furnished to them for feeding 
purposes by the great Western and Northwestern ranges, which also furnish the 
killers in the fall with vast numbers of fat cattle. 1 

The conditions which surround the production of the live stock of commerce 
are changing both in the feed lot and on the range in all sections of the country 
devoted to the production, rearing, and feeding of cattle. What is meant by the 
range of to-day and a few years ago, says the Cincinnati lb-ice Current, is so vastly 
different that it can he illustrated easily by the citation of the fact that for seasons 
past the proportion of cattle commonly called range cattle has been over 75 per 
cent, while this season 90 per cent of all the Cattle has been within reach of pre¬ 
pared forage even on the open range. The amount of the noncommercial crops, 
except for live-stock feeding, is almost incomprehensible. In northwestern Okla¬ 
homa and in tho Panhandle of Texas and into the very heart of the Staked Plain, 
the cultivation of Kaffir and milo maize is extending, while western Kansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and other sections, especially in western Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle, are now competitive in the prelection of the beef animal with 
the indian-com growers of the Missouri Valley. 

It is apparent that the production of live stock for meat purposes is changing 
its methods. Pasturage on the ranges figures less and less and stall feeding more 
and more in the preparation of cattle for the market. This most favor the pro¬ 
ducer by reducing the rate of mortality among his flocks and herds. But it is still 
more important as indicating a new stage in productive enterprise. It is, in fact,' 
a transition from the extensive to the intensive system of production. Even in 
Colorado, where pasturing is least impaired by excossive use or restricted by set¬ 
tlement, the special stock-feeding industry has been rapidly advancing. 8 And in 
California the ranges of the northern part of the State provide themselves with 
vast quantities of hay cut during the summer and fed until spring. Large num¬ 
bers are brought, in from Arizona and fed and finished for market. 

As the ranges are narrowed and put to other uses, our beef will have to be 
produced within narrower limits. With the extension of beet-growing, ranges 
will be cut up, hut cattle can be fed on beet pulp; with the reclamation of over¬ 
flowed lands and the development of irrigation, the alfalfa area will he greatly 
extended, and that probably most valuable of all forage grasses will be fed on 
smaller farms to high-bred steers. Other conditions will combine to increase the 
number of cattle fed in the valleys and on small farms. 3 


1 Sixteenth Annual Live Stock Report, Omaha, 1899. 

8 Report of Special Agent W. G. M. Stone, Denver, Colo, 
transactions, State Agricultural Society, California, p. 28,1899, 
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0. ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL CATTLE. 

For the Southwest, Kansas City is located with regard to the industrial tend¬ 
ency of the factory to follow the sources of the raw material, and thus save 
heavy freight expenses. The following figures show from what States this 
market has drawn its supply during the year 1889: 

Origin of stock for 18!)!).' 


State or Territory. 

Cattle. 

40 

4,348 

2,362 

48,763 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 





91 

82 

2,968 

5,254 

3,486 
58,149 
162,376 
18,170 



974 







58 

2,351 

17,042 

146,021 

2,005 

3 

340 

3,113 

11,296 

51 





■ioi 

60<i 

6,624 

29,427 


165 

74,249 






1,050,237 

353 

40 

3,272 

44,486 

1,921,560 

301,101 

1,649 

6 

20 






781 





254,868 

86 

45,558 

33,792 

819 

116 

131,237 

10,533 

81 

209 

3,513 

674,771 

lio, 370 



113,306 

05 

28,410 
59,106 
1,614 
1,218 
19,420 







8,1588 

135,458 



495 

164,085 

43 

19,333 

10 

57 

57 


425 

65,111 

79,495 


3,271 



'665 

832 




5,901 

Washington. 






257 

Total. 




1,912,019 105,465 

2,969,073 

953,241 


Horses 
and mule? 


i,ir.y 

KG 

WO 


aw 

392 

i.iii 

i;>i 

ia 

13,500 


w 

an 

11,393 

18 

1,058 

(KXI 

160 
WG 
108 
58 
517 
211 


375 


stoc 


1 Report of Kansas 01 ty .Stock Yards, 1899, p. 62. 

The figures below give the facts as to the distribution of the receipts of live 
nek at Kansas City. 

Disposition of stock for IX!)9.' 


State or Territory. 

Cattle. 

(’al ves. 

Hi**, 


Alabama. 





238 

477 


24 

163 

1,440 









1,385 


4 

117 

250 

20 

20 

908 

34 

830 

976 

157 







Florida. 





17 

5,689 

29,086 

63,581 

532 

62 

61 

272,628 

3 




i 

1,507 

6,239 

89 


109 

8,518 

29,862 

247 







Idaho...,... 


Kentucky. 

7 

30,500 

6 


25 

7,287 

2,322 



65,670 

Louisiana. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 




1,003 

121 




. 


81 

761 

199,368 

6 

183 

• 10,089 


2,296 

Montana. 




86,123 

8,079 

181 

North Carolina. 



1 Report of Kansas City Stock Yards, 1899, p. 63. 
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Disposition of stock for 1899 —Continued. 


State or Territory. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses and 
mules. 


30,292 

144 

5,020 


8,335 

93 



72 


90 





241 




20 






1,309 

243 

0 1 

200 

199 








518 

50 

1,020 

212 


114 

1 





,V 




9 , 


009 

Utah. 

39 


Vire-inhL... 




173 

27 






>) 



88 


800 

3 



248 




39 







013,567 

77,010 

24,097 

7,880 

224,097 

223 

55,290 

839 


202,033 

71,747 

17,918 

25,913 


24,401 

9,414 


2,38-1 

6,-107 



0,649 , 
19 

217,491 

45,227 

1,660 

25 



903,877 

39,961 

2,70»; 109 

010,535 



(Jraml total.i 

1,911,350 

105,048 

2,957,827 j 

953,015 j 

33,357 


7. MOVEMENTS WITHIN PRIMARY MARKETS. 

The movement of live stock to these great consuming centers is divided into 
two main streams upon arrival there. This is the case, especially, with reference 
to Omaha and Kansas City; less so with reference to St. Louis, and still less so 
with regard to Chicago. The live stock which arrives at Kansas City and Omaha 
from raisers and shippers, passes into the mammoth stock yards; one part of which, 
most fit for packing purposes, is sold to the slaughtering establishments; the other 
portion passes out into the country for feeding and stocking purposes. Of the 
3,000,000 head of cattle and calves received at Kansas City during 1809 a little 
over one-half of the number went direct to local packers for slaughtering. Two- 
thirds of the balance were returned to the country to be fed on the pasture and 
corn for further fattening and subsequent sale to the slaughterhouses, or for the 
purpose of stocking the farm with breeders or milkers. Another one-third of 
the million not slaughtered then and there was exported to other points. The 
following table shows the shipment to stackers and feeders from Kansas City for 
cattle and sheep for each of the two years 1898 and 1899: 1 


To— 

Cat 

1899. 

tie. 

1898. 

Slit 

1899. | 

-ep. 

1898. 

73,214 

92,025 

8,057 

52,298 

9,078 


303,134 | 
209,447 
41,312 
09,820 
30,593 ! 
2,826 | 
11,732 

298,793 

237,683 

24,905 

30,272 

18,098 

2,311 

16,421 

05,070 
80,123 
8.335 
29; 862 
8,518 




Illinois. 



3,625 

272 

Total. 

S68,8<« 

034,383 

202,033 

_! 

235,944 



This feature of live-stock distribution shows the close connection between the 
pastoral industry and diversified farming in which fattening and breeding are 
important features in farm economy. Since 1895 the distribution of Stockers 
and feeders for Kansas City, Omaha, and Chicago has increased 50 per cent. The 
volume of trade between the ranch and the dairy farm or the stock-breeding 
farmer has thus grown enormously within very recent years. Stock feeding is 
becoming a specialized industry. The ranch and the farm are two divisions of labor 
in the preparation of stock for the market. As the ranch loses its importance in 
supplying live stock direct to the slaughterhouses stock feeding plpys a more 
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important function in the production of the animal supplies for the parking 
market. 

The following table shows to what extent these three great markets have con¬ 
tributed to the distribution of cattle between ranch and farm from Kansas City. 
Omaha, and Chicago as centers whose admirable facilities for transportation give 
ready access to the farm territory around: 

Stockers and feeders shipped from principal markets fur a series of years. 1 


From— 

| 1889. 

(><58,803 
308,000 
273,000 | 

1898. 

| 1897. 

1890. 

1895.. 

392,202 
133,500 
175,000 


(531,000 

201.700 

175,000 

(566, (531 
330,000 
225,000 

510,443 

190,000 

150,000 




Total. : 

1,251,803 i 

1,070,700 | 

i 1,220,(531 

856,433 

800.702 


1 <>I Kansas City Stuck Yfinls. 181)!). 


The greater portion of the distribution of loan range cattle for feeders, and of 
calves and heifers for stackers, is done within the I months immediately fol¬ 
lowing the cereal harvests. In September, 18!)!), Kansas City sent over 120,00(1 
head to the country, and in October 120.000 more,out of the total of 070,IKK) (in 
round numbers) for the year. The weekly distribution given below for the four 
leading markets within the 21 weeks of these months shows how heavy the move¬ 
ment is and the proportion which each market has in the distribution. 

Weekly distribution of stackers and feeders. 

[From tho Kansas Cily trovers’ Telegram, January 1, 1900.] 

Considerably over half of the year’s business was transacted in the months of 
August, September, October, and Noveml>er, and these figures, which represent 
tlie business done at the four leading stoeker and feeder market s of this section of 
country, show about the same per cent as would a .comparison for tin; whole year. 
Leaving off, however, tho last week in December, which is necessarily very light, 
the total shipments from these four markets in 21 weeks were as follows, all ship¬ 
ments being official excepting Chicago: 


Week ending— 


Augusts. 

August 12.... 
August 19... 
August 26.... 
September 2 . 
September 9. 
September 1<> 
September 22 
September 30 
October 7.... 
October 14... 
October 21.... 
October 2s... 
November-1.. 
November 11. 
Novemborlh. 
Novembers. 
December 2.. 
December 9.. 
December Id. 
December 2 :;. 


Total. 

Per cent of total. 


Kansas 

City. 

Cbicugi >. 

Omaha. 

St. Louis. 

Total. 

10,233 

3,000 

2,500 

1,800 

17,533 

12,138 

1.000 

6,400 

2,000 

23,538 

21,911 

4,800 

0,300 

3,500 

30,541 

20,61(5 

10, (MM) 

10, .500 

4,300 

15,146 

21,351 

7,000 

ii.ooo 

4,500 

43,851 

23,317 

5,8(H) 

10,410 

4,235 

43,708 

30,688 

8,400 

14,449 

2,832 

50,309 

30,038 

10,000 

18,947 

4,579 

GO, 834 

37,359 

10,000 

15,104 

4,276 

67,099 

30,208 

12,000 

18,862 

4,495 

65,015 

38,150 

10,000 

15,391 

5,473 

67,014 

22,758 

7,000 

10,908 

3,706 

50,372 

25,149 

8,000 

13.512 

2,7148 

49,399 

23,704 

7,000 

9,430 

2,737 

42,877 

19,805 

(5,000 

8,997 

3,275 

38,137 

23,821 

0,000 

11,224 

3,385 

44,4:40 

18,518 

5,000 

9,171 

3,199 

35,888 

14,130 

5,000 

6,534 

2,119 

27,789 

18,333 

4,000 

7,408 

2,326 

32,017 

11,421 

3,500 

6,013 

2,958 

27,492 

11,146 

3,500 

5,180 

1,966 

24,787 

470,979 

110,000 

223,700 

68,389 

903,048 

52.1 

15.5 

24.8 

7.6 

100 


The progress of this part of the live-stock trade is apparent from the next table. 
The number of carloads sent to the country, from Kansas City alone, has doubled 
since 1893. 
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Yearly distribution in carloads. 


[From the Drovers’ Telegram, January 1,1900.] 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1896. 

1894. 

1893. 

January.I 

February.! y&i 

March. j 1,109 

Abril.1 JM 

May.-.! IKiS 

Juno.*.. 1 4uj 

July,. i 

August. j 2,615 

Heptember. a, 828 

October. 3,480 

November. | 2, 671 

December.[ 1,572 

1,191 

1,201 

1,346 

573 

686 

475 

611 

1,709 

3,603 

3,641 

2,458 

1,365 

1,035 

1,427 

1,192 

838 

821 

629 

m 
2,707 
2,990 
2,666 
2,806 
1,040 

820 

935 

719 

546 

483 

851 

568 

1,416 

2,860 

2,629 

2,332 

2,517 

793 

■181 

1,001 

527 

321 

m 

819 

1,945 

1,680 

1,903 

1,518 

1,214 

846 

897 

962 

391 

242 
169 

243 
830 
998 

1,792 

1,644 

1,058 

483 

610 

420 

260 

275 

151 

231 

568 

1,267 

1,716 

1,460 

1,218 

Year.| 19,393 

18,617 

20,265 

16,169 

12,537 

10,072 

8,586 


8 . TERRITORIAL DESTINATION OF STOCKERS AND FEEDERS. 

An analysis of the table of destination of these classes of live stock reveals the 
wide geographical scope of the movement. From Kansas City, 2« States and 
Territories received cattle and sheep in 1899. Moat of them, however, went to 
the feeding stables of five States—Kansas. Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois— 
and in carload lots. 

Destination by head of stacker* and feeders (cattle and calves combined ), and sheep 
in 1SX> and Jm. 



I Cattle. 

J Sheep. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

70 

Arkansas. 

24 

163 

2,825 

290 

123 

2,311 

17 

261 

2,921 

18,089 

36,272 

1,518 


Arizona. 



4 

3 

California. 

Georgia.. 

i7 

5,590 

30,693 

69,820 

621 

62 

58 

303,184 

9 

90 

934 

209,447 

41,312 

144 

90 




109 

8,618 

29,862 

247 


Illinois. 

9,678 

52,298 

342 



Idaho. 

Kentucky. 

27 

298,793 
12 
821 
207 
237,683 
24,906 
287 
473 
126 
260 
4,929 
1,684 
98 
2,146 




66,670 

73,214 


Minnesota. 

2,296 


Montana. 



86,123 
8,336 

92,026 

8,057 


New Mexico. 



36 

North Dakota. 



241 

1,552 

115 

38 
1,074 

39 




200 

. 222 






669 


Utah. 



12 

256 

160 




2 

869 










Shipments by carloads to various States in the past 2 years. 



1899. 

1898. 

Gain. 

Loss. 


8,317 

5,760 

1,303 

2,217 

1,264 

562 

8,033 

6,881 

866 

1,232 

835 

770 

284 



1,131 


437 ' 

985 

419 





V 

•5 

JO 

1 

218 



[ 19,393 

18,617 

776 





The extent to which stock received has been consumed and distributed at 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Chicago is measured by the figures given for 1899. 
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Stock receiftis and shipments at Omaha, 189!).' 



Cattle. 

HogH. 

Sheep. 

Horses and! 
mules. 1 


837,553 

288,47-1 

2,216,482 

25,999 

2,086,319 

342,247 

31,255 ! 
30,191 ; 



549,089 

2,190,483 

1,744,072 

4,064 



Carloads. 

08, 770 
12,5-15 

50. 225 


1 Sixteenth Annual Report of Union Stock Yards Company, Omaha, Nebr., 1899. 


Slock receipt !s and shipments at. Kansas Oily, 1S9!). 1 



Cattle. 

Hogs, j 

Sheep. 

Horses and; 
mules. 

Carloads. 

Receipts.. 

1,98-1,8-16 

2,919,332 ! 

915,190 

22,995 

116,479 

Shipments.! 

981,471 

257,718 | 

308,403 

20,500 

38,905 

Consumed and on hand.' 

__ _1 

1,000,375 

2,661,614 j 

606,787 

2,495 

77.574 


1 Twenty-ninth Annual Report of Receiptsand Shipments of Live Stock at Kansas City Slock Yanis, 
lieeemlier III, 1899. 


Receipt* and ahipmcnh at < hk‘<u/o } 1800 . 1 




; Cattle. 

lings. 

Sheep. 

Receipts. 

.Shipments. 


. 2,514,446 

. 811,874 

8,177,870 

1,689,439 

3,682,832 

386,991 

Consumed and on hand. 


....j 1,702,572 

6,488,431 

3,295,841 


1 Forty-second Annual Report, Trade and Commerce of Chicago, 1899. 


9. THE EASTWARD MOVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Tlio position of Buffalo, the c.-ustcrn head of lake navigation for the distribution 
of Western products, gives this point special prominence in the live-stock trade. 
Though not so important as a consuming center, much of the stock required for 
New England and Middle States consumption goes by this Eastern gateway. At 
this point competition with Canadian supplies enters the United States, especially 
in sheep. Through Buffalo the export supply comes very largely for the ports of 
Boston and New York. The movement is therefore noteworthy from the stand¬ 
point of foreign as well as domestic commerce. 

Tlie total receipts and shipments for a series of 10 years in carload lots is given 
below: 

The livestock trade at Buffalo.' 




Received. 



Shipped. 


Year. 

Cattle, 

Hogs, 

Sheep, 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Hogs, 

Sheep, 

Horses, 


ears. 

cars. 

ears. 

curs. 

cars. 

cars. 

ears. 

ears. 

1899. 

24,224 

30,359 

6,448 

3,515 

21,871 

24,734 

tt, (W1 

2,847 

1898". 

28,200 

30,7(8.1 

6,006 

3,904 

26,535 

25,555 

7,029 

3,079 

1897-. 

31,194 

28,169 

7,760 

13,321 

4,964 

28,791 

24,331 

7,212 

4,738 

1896. 

42,967 

26,003 

4.515 

38 , 122 

17,112 

9,445 

4,244 

4,262 

1895. 

36,175 

27,064 

16,114 

4,831 

32,935 

17,084 

10,909 

1894. 

42,167 

29,613 

14,383 

3,969 

38,253 

24,887 

11,038 

3,807 

8,370 

3,531 

1893. 

41,957 
49, 799 

31,885 
32,169 

12,891 
12,915 

3,616 

3,575 

38,114 

46,636 

12,471 
27, .559 

9,558 
9,021 

1892. 

1891. 

49,053 

37,719 

12,254 

3,700 

45,533 

27,602 

10,501 

3,407 
3,476 

1890. 

55,849 

32,962 

12,165 

3,966 

48,811 

20,070 

7,956 

1889. 

47,271 

30,512 

12,174 

3,107 

44,923 

20,840 

9,517 

2,902 


1 Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, 1898, pp. 114-115. 

8 Plus 4,475 cars of mixed stock in 1897 and 3,933 in 1898 received, and plus 504 cars of mixed stock in 
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Tholive-siock movement eastward from Buffal° to wholly by rail. The receipts 
at the New York Central stock yards are divided into sale stock—stock offered 
ror sale at this market—and through stock, or stock destined for Eastern market- 
mg or for export. On this basis it is evident from the following table that the 
cattle shipments are largely through stock shipments; the hog shipments are 
mainly of through cars, and the sheep shipments st ill more largely for local account. 

Destination of receipts ill- New York Central yards , Buffalo.* 




Sale (stock ears). 

j Through (stock ears). 



Cattle. 

j Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

1 Sht-ep. 


9,138 

9,098 

9,243 

8,247 

9,89.1 

9,704 

| 



1,1-16 

1,063 

15,951 


1898 ... . 

13,947 
12,997 
13,094 
12,807 
10,733 



1,175 

1,414 

3,473 

4,027 

3,755 

1897 .. 


ot oo* 

18%. 


y i "itl 

1895 ... 

11^487 


14,857 j 

1894. 

y*> ip*! 





1892. 

10'983 

9,918 




3,910 

6,745 

2,489 





18% .. . 






1889. 

11,894 
11,991 1 
10,922 ! 

12,804 
9,002 
8,771 

j:- 



IKSS ... 

6,'780 
6,687 


6,467 

2,335 

1887 . 

18, i.M 


1 Hull'llK» M,t,' hauls' KxelmiiKi 1 . lstlS, js ] hi; IH'.nt, |,. 1 L' 7 . 

10. SEABOARD RECEIPTS OF CATTLE, SHEEP, HOUS. AND CALVES. 

The receipts of the four loading kinds of live stock at New York, Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia. and Baltimore for a series of years show that this movement of cattle 
has been stationary for tin 1 past 10 years, that the shipments of sheep have about 
held their own for the past 1(1 years, that the live-hog receipts have increased 
about 70 per cent since 1(183. and that calves have increased 78 per cent over 1883. 
Taking all live-stock receipts at these seaports into account, they advanced as a 
whole from 7.003,229in 1883 to their highest figure, 10,004,690, ill 1891, and declined 
to less than 9,000,000 (8,787.111) in 1898. 


Receipts of lire stock at undermentioned seaboard cities for the years IKi:i to tsHit, 

inclusive.' 


New York... 

Boston. 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore ... 

Total .. 


1893. 


1894. 

New York. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 


1895. 

New York. 

Boston . 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 


1896. 

New York. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Veals. 

Total. 

Number. 
518, :t63 
161,188 
151,744 
137,131 

Number. 
2,054,826 
530,064 
468,576 
218,130 

Number. 
1,487,827 
1,150,685 
275,185 
626,030 

Number. 
.107,877 
80,316 
1,033 
■18,269 

Number. 
1,368,893 
1,912,252 
8%,138 
929,663 

961,129 

3,291,590 

3,439,727 

408,094 

8,100,846 

575,57S 
182,270 
151,900 
154,958 

2*85! 

t>MSHs 

3> 5 »rjj 

1,656,434 

1,601,671 

'288,671 

602,9% 

232,7X8 
73,9% 
35,887 
18,016 

4,951,537 
2,6%, 277 
1,028,503 
1,137,692 

1,064,772 

4,083,783 

■1,212,772 

410,682 

9,727,009 

670,428 

170,062 

132,260 

130,340 

2,374,583 
789,893 
577,151 
483,459 

1,762,857 
1,397,302 
269,129 
714,965 

304,045 

74,467 

37,285 

21,580 

5,012,713 
2,431,214 
1,005.825 
1,350,344 

1,003,090 

4,224,580 

4,134,263 

«S, 1G7 

9,800,096 

575,000 
225,262 
121,475 
148,482 

2,015,621 

660,628 

168,618 

393,638 

1,844,697 
1,421,613 
278,497 
804,797 

326,547 
82,477 
43,5% 
15,438 

4,791,465 
2,395,780 
912,186 
1,362,356 

1,070,819 

3,571,405 

4,349,504 

467,058 

9,461,786 


1 Report of New York Produce Exchange, 1898-99, p. 123. 
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Receipt* of live dock at undermentioned seaboard cities for the years Jim to isnx. 
inclusive*— Continued. 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

V.'Hls, 

Total. 

1897. 






New York. 

M7,908 

1,794,92-1 

1,700,226 

322,09-1 

1,365,100 

Boston. 

229,172 

559,015 

1,421,261 

92,203 

2,301,051 

Philadelphia. 

111,770 

285,523 

218,219 


748,512 

Baltimore. 

110,078 

387,019 

823,061 

14,331 

1,385,489 

Total. 

1,052,920 

3,126,491 

1,192,767 

428,628 

8 ,800,812 

1S9S. 






New York. 

559,202 

1,762,373 

1,797,099 

318,722 

4,437,397 

Boston. 

192,852 

493,508 

1,191,689 

79,619 

2,260,009 

Philadelphia. 

111,009 

338,518 

240,314 


089,811 

Baltimore. 

150,898 

371,610 

857,891 

12,775 

1,399,201 

Total. 

1,019,962 

2,966,039 

4,389,993 

III, 116 

8,787,111 

1899. 






New York. 

580,282 

1.883,081 

I.73S, 21 r. 

307,179 

•1,573,758 

Boston. 

1x8,529 

379,615 

1,080,834 

91,769 

2,340.757 

Philadelphia. 

113,810 

341,452 

215,197 

No record 

700, 159 

Baltimore.. 

157,542 

324,371 

827,873 

11,751 

1,321,537 

Total.. . . 

1,018,171 

2,928,519 

4,489,119 

470,699 

s.mii.Mi 


TOTAL. 




1899. 

1,918,174 

2,928,519 

4,489,119 

470,699 

8,936,511 

1898. 

1.019,902 

2,966, Oil!) 

4,3X9,993 

411,110 

8,7X7,111 

1897.. 

1,052,920 

3,126,491 

1,192, 707 

428,628 

X, XIX), 812 

1898. 

1,070,819 

3,574,405 

4,319,504 

167,058 

9,461,786 

1895. 

1,002,090 

1,221,580 

4,131,253 

438,107 

9,800,090 

1X91. 

1,061,772 

4, (138,783 

4,212,772 

•110,682 

9,727.009 

1893. 

901, 129 

3,291,5% 

3. 139,727 

408,091 

8,100,816 

1892. 

1,107,712 

3,367,261 

4,628,857 

430,967 

9,591,800 

1891... 

1,102,572 

3,381,421 

5,056,556 

•i«0, 140 

10,001.090 

1890. 

1,240,2 lx 

3,274.327 

1,659, X8() 

457,60S 

9,632,033 

1889. 

1 ,102,210 

3,205, 047 

1,009,327 

398,530 

8,875,711 

1888 . 

941.090 

3,154,775 

3,572,342 

308,665 

8.280, 178 

1-87. 

790, 195 

3,432,327 

3,665, 103 

359,737 

8,253,902 

1.880. 

899,108 

3,325,061 

3,56X, 935 

349,617 

8,142,781 

1885. 

900,950 

3,271,409 

3,301,232 

310,095 

7,856,092 

1884. 

1,011,529 

3,570.597 

3.070,759 

210,20X 

v.srw.iKi 

18815. 

1,100,192 

3,503,285 

3,012,400 

£<0,039 

7,971,977 

1882. 

1,015,057 

3,509, :151 

2,638,994 


7,393,229 


The noteworthy feature in comparing these points is the development of the 
receipts of hogs at Boston. New York ranks fourth in receipts of live hogs, being 
outranked only by Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha. The latest figures give 
1,737,000 hogs packed and marketed at Boston. 1 In all these particular kinds of 
stock. New York is the foremost receiving port for local slaughtering and for export 
purposes. In total receipts of all kinds New York's receipts are practically equal 
to all receipts at the three other ports; that is. New York controls about half of 
the entire seaboard receipts at these four ports. 

11. EAST-BOUND BATES ON LIVE STOCK. 

Chicago is the standard point of distribution for livo stock for eastern points 
for consumption or export. Most of the shipping rates from other points farther 
west or south are made on the Chicago-New York rate as a basis. This is so 
practically from all points on the Missouri and the Ohio rivers. The St. Louis- 
New York rate is usually 5 cents higher than the Chicago-New York rate. The 
rate from each of these cities is usually higher to cities north of New York and 
lower to cities south of New York. 


1 WorM Almanac, 19UU, |». 192. 
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The rates on four classes of live stock in 1892 and June, 1900, stood as follows 
on east-bound traffic from Chicago, Ill., in cents per 100 1 omuls: 1 


ClaSHO*. 

Cuttle: 

1892 . 

1900 . 

Hogs: 

1892 .'. 

1900 . 

Sheep: 

1892 . 

1900.. 

Horse* Hint mules: 

1892. 

1900.:. 


! To I'hila- 
! dclphia. 

To Balti¬ 
more. 

To New 
York. 

26 

26 

28 

26 

25 

28 

28 

27 

30 

28 

27 

30 

,n 28 

27 

30 

28 

27 

30 

58 

57 

60 

58 

57 

60 


The published rates of 1SSI3, compared with the published rates in force to-day 
(Juno, l!K)0), lietween Chicago and the seaboard cities oil the Atlantic, as fur¬ 
nished by the Interstate Commerce Commission, show not a single item of 
change either by way of increase or decrease. 


12. SIX YEARS’ EXPORTS, 1891-1890. 

Agricultural products rank first among our sliipmonts to foreign ports. Live 
stock takes prominent, rank among other exports; especially is this the case with 
horses, mules, and beef cattle. Other species, such as hogs, are sent abroad as 
provisions. The relative rank of these several kinds in value and numbers 
exported for a series of years shows the trend of the foreign live-stock trade. 

Export* of live stock , 1S!)J,-1899 . 1 


Year. 


1894 .! 

1895 . 

18%. 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Ann mil 

aver- 
a g o . 

1894-98 j 

1899 . 


Cuttle. 

Hogs. 

j Horses. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Num- 1 
her. 1 

Value. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Vulue. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Vulue. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Value. 

Num- 

her. \ altio. 

359,278 ! 
331,772 1 
372, 161 
392.190 
439,255 

$33,461,922 
30,603,7% ' 
34,560,672 

1 30,357, 151 
37,827,500 

1,553 
7,130 
21,0-19 
28,751 
14,579 

$14,753 

72,424 

227,297 

295,998 

110,187 

5,246 
13,98-1 
25,120 
39,532 ! 
51,150 

$1,108,995 
2,209,298 
3,5:$U, 703 
4,769,265 
6,176,569 

2,003 

2,515 

5,918 

7,473 

8,098 

$240,961 
186,453 
406,161 
545,331 
661,789 

132,370 $832,763 
405,748 '2,030,086 
491,565 3,070,384 
214,120 11,531,045 
199,690 1,213,886 

378,981 
398,490 

31,502,208 j 
30,516,833 | 

14,612 

33,031 

114,192 
227,211 

27,008 

45,778 

3,558,906 
5,444,342 

5,213 

6,755 

108,739 
516,908 | 

294,699 |l,857,072 
143,286 j 853,55ft 

— 


. 

— - 


— 


.. 

L. j_ 


1 Distribution of Agricultural Exports, Bulletin No. Hi, U. 8. Dept, of Agriculture for 1891-189&. 
For 1899, from June (1899) Summary. 


13. EXPENSES OF EXPORTING CATTLE. 

There are, it is estimated, about 28.000,000 beef cattle in the United States (1899). 
Mexico sends annually to the United States from 75,000 (1800) to nearly 300,000 
head (1897). The total imports of cattle for 1809 were 109,128 head." Cattle! are 
not admitted duty free, and this, of course, affects the price to the home producer 
a relatively small number 1 icing imported. Our four leading slaughtering cities 
took over 0,000,000 head in 1809. Our exports of cattle, for 1899, were nearly 
400,900 (398,490). For export purposes the best grade of stock is selected. The 
risks of the ocean voyage are now inconsiderable. The business is largely in the 
hands of a few firms extensively engaged in the slaughtering industry in the 
West and Eastern seaports. The trade of the United States dealers, however, is 
being encroached upon by South America and by Australia. These countries, 
with their shipments of live cattle and frozen beef, have entered the field exten¬ 
sively only in the last few years, hut they have already captured a good share of 
Europe’s meat business. As a general thing, however, American cattle are 
regarded as of better quality than thoso of her competitors, though the Argentine 
Republic and Australia grow some very good cattle, and are rapidly adopting 
every modern method for the safe and speedy handling of their shipments. 

1 Aldrich Report, p. K S6, for rates of 1892, and Interatuto Commerce Commission for rates of 1900. 
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The principal cattle-exporting point on the Atlantic Ocean is Boston, though 
New York is not far behind. Montreal also does a big business. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and Portland are among the principal ports from which cattle 
are exported. 

The largest market abroad for our cattle, of course, is England, and most of the 
cattle-carrying steamers land at Liverpool. , Cattle destined for Scotland are 
landed at Glasgow. The English laws provide that imported cattle from America 
must bo slaughtered within ten days after arrival. This is done in order to prevent 
the spread of any disease or contagion that may affect the imported animals. 

The profits of the business vary, naturally, according to the market conditions 
and the shrewdness and financial ability of the operator. Competition has grown 
rapidly in the last few years, not only with exporters in South America and Aus¬ 
tralia, but in our own country as well. There are three or four times as many, 
or maybe more, engaged in the exporting business now as there were 10 years ago. 
The increased competition, of course, lowers the individual profits. Many of the 
exporters this year have made money, and many others have lost money. 

Vessels expressly designed for ocean carriage of cattle are in use. The cattle 
are delivered at seaboard by rail, driven into yards, and after a suitable time for 
recovery from the long rail shipment, are transferred to the cattle steamer. In 
10 days the average cattle steamer reaches Liverpool, for example, where the 
slaughtering takes place, and the meat is marketed in competition with home- 
raised cattle. So keen has foreign competition in beef supplies been, in England 
especially, that it is said that raising beef cattle for the homo market is rapidly 
bec(miing extinct as a feature of English agriculture. 

The following figures of cost of exportation to England hold good to-day. As 
the largest-proportion of live cattle exported goes to that market, this estimate 
will serve to measure tho expenses of shipping cattle from Chicago to Europe 
generally. 

“The cattle exported alive to Great Britain are for.the most part 3 and 4 year 
olds, selected from the highest class' of beeves raised in the cattle States west of 
the Mississippi and marketed in Chicago. They are there bought by tho great 
slaughtering arid packing houses, among which may lie mentioned Messrs, 
Armour, Swift & Co., and Messrs. Nelson Morris & Co. The cattle are shipped 
almost entirely to London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, where their meat sells slightly 
below the corresponding class of English beef, from the force of a lingering prej¬ 
udice against the foreign article. The total of the exporters’ expenses between 
the Chicago and the English market varies from $20 to $25 per head, according to 
tho rates of ocean freight. The items of exponses are— 


Railroad freight from Chicago to New York..$7.00 

Peed on ocean.... 3.00 

Ocean freight (about).... 9.00 

Insurance......_...85 

Attendance. 1.00 

Yardage, commission, etc., on English side .. 3.00 

Incidental. 1.00 

Total. ..24.85 


“ It is calculated, making due allowance for loss of weight on the voyago, that 
a difference of some 8 or 7 cents (3d. to 3jd.) per pound between the Chicago and 
English pricos (live weight and estimated dressed weight, respectively) is just 
sufficient to enable the exporter to recover his outlay with a-fair profit, suppos¬ 
ing tho shipment to be of heavy cattle; and tho prices in the two markets tend, 
in the long run, to adjust themselves in this relation. A difference in price of 
more than 7 cents has an immediate effect in stimulating purchases for export at 
Chicago; a very slight advance of prices at Chicago or decline at Liverpool, 
bringing the difference in price below 8 cents, is sufficient to make exportation a 
losing business. The exporter, having generally been forced to engage ocean 
freight some months in advance, has then to choose between sacrificing his freight 
or shipping at a certain loss. Thus the business has admittedly been one of 
great uncertainty and risk. ” 1 

On this basis, a native beef steer weighing 1.500 pounds is shipped from Ames, 
Nebr., to Chicago at a rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds. Thepnce paid the pro¬ 
ducer was $5 per 100 pounds at the shipping point, or $75. We may allow $1 to 
cover transfer, feeding, and yardage. 


Final report, # Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression. 
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Items of expense in exporting « l/M-pound steer. 

Expense from Ames, Nebr., to Chicago, f. n. b., freight, yardage, feed, 

transfer, etc._■.......... $3.35 

Expense from Chicago to Liverpool...._ 34.85 

1. Total expenses, Ames to Liverpool ... 38.10 

3. Price paid producer.. ....’...... 75.00 


Gross cost to foreign consumer .... 108.10 

Apportioned between producer and distributer, the share of each would be as 


follows: 

[’it cent. 

Consumer pays__ ___?... 100 

Distributers receive..... .. 37 

Producer receives,.. ... 73 


14. THE LIVE-STOCK TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 

‘■The live-stock market of St. Louis," says Mr. James Maccallum, editor of the 
Union Stock Yards Journal, “ shows, as each year passes, a steady increase, and 
has shared to a large extent the prosperity which proves general throughout the 
country. The year just passed has proved that the St. Louis market is a factor 
in the great marts of the world. It used to be that all prices were dominated by 
Chicago. That, has changed, and we may say that, the hog and horse and mule 
markets, at least, of St. Louis are followed more closely by both buyers and ship¬ 
pers than any other markets. The prices paid here are uniformly stronger and 
higher than at any other point. The demand for live stock has at all times kept 
well ahead of the supply, and seldom indeed during the past year has the daily 
market shown left-overs. In fact, it may be truthfully said that the great pack¬ 
ing houses and the butchers of St. Louis could take care of many more cattle, 
hogs, and sheep than come here consigned to first hands. Thisis taken advantage 
of by speculators at other markets, who buy on their local market and ship in 
consignments of live stock, and they presumably make money by so doing. The 
country shipper should discern this and save for himself the profits." 

The requirements of local consumption at this market arc arrived at by com¬ 
paring the receipts with the shipments of each kind of stock. 

Keeeipls and shipments of rattle, simp, lioi/s , Imrses, ami mules for lliirlii-tnv i/erirs id 

XI. ijimis, 1 


Your. 

— 

ltet 


Ho THUS 


Shipr 

[Hints. 

Horses 


(5lt tlf. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

iUlll 

limit's. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

n.-irs. 

and 

mules. 

isyy. 

700,032 

432,500 

2,147,144 

130,230 

221,177 

97,722 

678,007 

103,772 

1898. 

795,011 

477,091 

2,130,328 

128,512 

2?) 1,611) 

127,184 

573,951 

117,003 

1897. 

900,703 

000,380 

2,005,283 

105,570 

307,004 

212,759 

838,319 

97,518 

18%.-. 

955,013 

032,872 

1,997,895 

1*1,722 

350,037 

251,002 

• 885,402 

I 2 t, a« 

1895. 

851,275 

610 , oat 

1,440,342 

77,820 

271,738 

119,708 

005,319 

81,920 

189-1. 

773,571 

359,890 

1,489,850 

59.822 

281,200 

90,520 

012,099 

07, -504 

18%. 

903,257 

397,725 

1,105,108 

40,834 

473,900 

231, 170 

575,840 

55,931 

49,077 

1892. 

801,111 
779,499 

370,922 

1,310,311 

15,759 

405,328 

248,035 

715,909 

1891. 

402,989 

I,380,509 

55,975 

404,791 

277,880 

701.378 

06,891 

1890.. 

039,014 

358,490 

1,359,789 

82,071 

301,705 

251,728 

OOn, 171 

79,024) 

1889. 

508,190 

358,495 

l, 120,930 

78,101 

297,879 

255,375 

120,310 

65,399 

1X88. 

510,875 

450,009 

929,230 

58,458 

336,200 

310,070 

21*1,809 

01,192 

18.87. 

101,828 

417,425 

1,052,240 

r.-.iMs 

277,400 

287,018 

321,735 

59,222 

1880. 

377,550 

328,985 

1,20-1, 171 

12,032 

212,958 

202,728 

520,302 

39,798 

1885. 

380,320 

302,858 

1, -155,535 

39,385 

233,249 

233,391 

789,487 

35,010 

1884 . 

150,717 

380,822 

1,174, 175 

41,870 

315,433 

248,515 

078,871 

39,541 

1883. 

105,090 

398,012 

1,151,785 

44,913 

249,623 

217,370 

009,388 

41,513 

1882. 

143,109 

443,120 

810,228 

42,718 

188,480 

215,071 

204,584 

40,255 

1881. 

303,X02 

331,420 

1,072,153 

42,305 

293,092 

170,395 

889,909 

43,79-1 

1880. 

121,720 

205,909 

1,810,084 

4(i, 011 

228,879 

93,622 

770,709 

41, 110 

1879. 

420,054 

182,048 

1.702,724 

33, 289 

220,255 

88,083 

74,433 

OW, 099 

30,917 

1878 . 

ion, str. 

108,095 

1,451,034 

27.S78 

201,723 

528,027 

30,867 

1877. 

111,909 

■200,502 

8%, 319 

22,052 

251,500 

87, .509 

314,287 

25,157 





22,271 





187?). 

335,742 

125,079 

028,509 

27,516 

210,701 

37,784 

120,729 

153,710 

221,873 

28i 075 

187-1. 

300,925 

114,913 

86,434 

1,120,580 
973,512 

27,170 

220,078 

36,577 

18,902 

30,202 

1872. 

203,104 

115', 904 

759;076 


104,870 

29,540 

188,700 

113,913 


1871. 

199,527 

118,89*9 

033,370 


130,018 

37,405 


1870. 

201,122 

94,477 

310,850 


•• 129,748 

11,019 

12.410 

17,150 


1868. 

115,362 

79,315 

301 i .500 


37,277 

tU. 

16^77 



1 Trade and Commerce of St. Louis, ISIS). 
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15. COST OP MARKETING HORSES AND MULES AT ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis standH first as a market for horses and mules. During 189!) the receipts 
reached 159,230 head, and for the coming year bid fair to largely exceed that num¬ 
ber. Heavy purchases of mules wero made during the year for South Africa and 
Cuba, and the demand continues. One feature of the trade is the supply of high- 
class coach and light harness horses, for which there was a good demand, and 
which drew buyers from all parts of the country. As an evidence of the stand¬ 
ing of St. Louis as a market, it. may l>e stated that consignments were made to 
this market from 35 States and Territories. 

As a basis of the following estimates draft horses have been taken, because that 
class called “chunks” forms the bulk of the sales at this market. The lower 
price has been used as the basis, though in April, 1900, this class of horses sold as 
high aB $140 per head. Yet $100 per head is nearer the standard price at which 
this stock sold. Common drivers sold from $100 to $125 per head, out these finer 
grades are shipped in many cases alone in a car, and at less than carload rate, and 
may bo in the stablo a month before sold. 


Itemized expenses of marketing borne* at St. Louis.' 


Yea rami month 1 Kind mid grade 
of sale. of product. 


I 


Con¬ 

sumer 

paid 

per 

head. 


Produ¬ 
cer re¬ 
ceived 




1899(November). Horses,chunks; j #75.00 
; weight, 1,200 to j 
; 1,400 pounds. I 


[‘onibined expenses of distri¬ 
bution per head between 
producer and consumer. 


eoiiNiini- 


Dis- 

jtribu 

lers. 


1900 (April).. 


Horses, chunks; ; 100.00 
I weight, 1,200to j 
I,ISO pounds. • 


1899 (November). 


Horses, chunks; 
weight, 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds. 


1900 (April). Horses, chunks; 

j weight, 1,200 to 
I 1,450 pounds. 


$69.3I I Horn mission, $2; yardage, 2f> 
| cents; one feed, 50 cents; 
#35 per ear freight from 
Richland, Mo. (12 head per 
ear); total,#6.66. 
Commission, #2; yardage, 25 
cents; one feed. 50 cents; 
#70 per ear freight, from 
! i Wichita, Kaiw. (12bead per 

, j ear); total,$8.58. 

75.00 ; 67.00 j Commission, #2; yardage, 25 
| cents; one feed, 60 cents; 
#63 per car freight from 
Topeka, Kans. (12head per 
ear); total,#8. 

Commission, #2; yardage, 25 
cents; one feed, 50 cents; 
#53 per ear freight from 
Independence, Mo.(12head 
per ear); total,#7.17. 


price 

a_. 

Pro¬ 

du¬ 

cers. 

Jxmis. 

tor ft. 
92 

100 

91 

518 

89 j 

344 

93 

273 


1 Reported by Mr. K.S.Tompkins,special agent,St. l/>uis,Mo. 


It should be noted that the (>rice, especially for the larger mules, was higher in 
April than in November, winch is mainly the result or heavy sales during the 
previous months. The price was thon on the increase, the supply not being equal 
to the demand. 

Mules are very largely marketed through this point for the Southeastern States 
for plantation use in cotton growing. The movement to and from St. Louis is 
given in the following table, by routes and modes of transportation, for the 
year 1899: 

Receipt* and shipments of horses and mules (head ), lMi'J. 


RECEIPTS. 

By railroad, river, etc.: 

Chicago and Alton R. R., Missouri division..-. 4,768 

Missouri Pacific R. R. ..-. 8,974 

St. Louis and San Francisco R. R..... 10,157 

Wabash R. R. (west).... .— 20,945 

St. Louis, Kansas City and Colorado R. R. 52 

Missouri, Kansas ana Texas R. R. 5,646 

166^—01 - 16 . 
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By railroad, river, etc.—Continued. ‘ 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern R. R._. 2,119 

Illinois Central R. R.... a) 461 

Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis R.R.. 159 

Louisville and Nashville R.R .•... 2,996 

Mobile and Ohio R.R..... 712 

Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis R. R...... 696 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern R. R. .. 1,898 

Chicago and Alton R.R... ... 4,851 

Cleveland,Cincinnati,Chicago and St. Louis R.R. .. 1,977 

Vandaliaand Terre Haute R.R. . 2,020 

Wabash R.R. (east)...... 1,684 

Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City R. R..".. 402 

Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis R.R.. .. 5t3 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R.R..... 5 ,363 

St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern R.R . .. 34,008 

St.Louis,Chicago and St.Paul R.R ..... . 279 

St. Louis, Peoria and Northern R.R. ... 456 

Upper Mississippi River... 1,526 

Lower Mississippi River. 612 

Illinois River.. 200 

Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers.. . .. 5 

Driven. 14,751 


Total... 130,236 


SHIPMENTS. 


By railroad and river: 

Chicago and Alton R. R., Missouri division .. 164 

Missouri Pacific R.R..... 1,138 

St. Louis and San.Francisco R.R.... 1,700 

Wabash R.R. (west)... . 568 

Missouri,Kansas and Texas R.R... . 322 

St. Louis Southwestern Rwy ..... . . 40 

St.Louis,Iron Mountain and Southern R.R.... 6,079 

Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis R.R. 8 

Illinois Central R.R.. .. ...... 16,231 

Louisville and Nashville R. R. .... 19,697 

Mobile and Ohio R. R ____ . ___ 12,671 

Louisville,Evansville and St.Louis R.R... 1,281 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern R.R.... 5,854 

Chicago and Alton R.R..... 1,724 

Cleveland, Cincinnati.Chicago and St.Louis R.R.. . 9,795 

Vandalia R.R__________ 10,851 

Wabash R. R. (east)... —. 4,962 

Toledo,St.Louis and Kansas City R.R ._... . . 3,873 

Chicago,Peoria and St.Louis R.R. ... 62 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R.. .. 1,730 

St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern R. R--- 569 

St.Louis,Chicago and St.Paul R.R.. ... . 125 

St. Louis, Peoria and Northern R. R. 795 

Total by railroad.. 100,239 

By river_'.. . 3,533 


Total by rail and river. 103,772 
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Itemized carpenses of marketing mules at St. Louis. 


Year and month 
of sale. 


1899(November). Mules, cotton, 
14 Ho 15 hands 
high. 


Kind and grade 
of product. 


Con¬ 

sumer 

paid 

per 

head. 


1900 (April). 


.do. 


1899(November). Mules 16 to 16J 
hands high. 


190<) (April).i.do. 


$60.00 


Produ¬ 
cer re¬ 
ceived 
per 
head. 


$51. K) 


62.50 56.42 


95. (X) 1 89.60 


120. (X) , 115. 11 


Combined expenses of distri¬ 
bution per head between 
producer and consumer. 


Percentage 
of consum¬ 
ers' price 
to— 


Dis- ( 
tribu-j 
tors. 


Commission, $1; yardage. 25 
cents; one feed, 40 cents; 
$27 per car freight from 
Kolia, Mo. (12 head perear); 
total, $3.90. 

Commission. $1; yardage, 25 
cents; one feed, 40 cents; 
$53 per car freight from 
PlcHsanthill, Mo. (12 head 
per ear); total, $6.08. 

Commission, $1: yardage, 25 
cents; one feed, 40 cents; 
$45 per ear freight from 
Marshfield. Mo. (12 head 
perear); total, $5.40. 

Commission, $1; yardage. 25 
cents; one feed, 10 cents; 
$62 per ear freight from 
Seneca, Mo. (12 iicud per 
ear); loial, $6.89. 


Ptrrt. 

10 


Pro¬ 

du¬ 


cer cl. 

90 


Krom 

St. 

Louis, 


Mil'*. 

Ill 


Hi. COST OF MARKETING IOWA HORSES. 

Iowa ranks among the foremost of horso-breeding StateH. Large shipments aro 
made from Knoxville, Monticello, and Independence to Chicago and Eastern 
markets. It costs $100 per carload of IS horses to New York and $0(1 to Chicago. 
The average prices received by producers in Iowa have been reported as follows: 


Each. 

Draft homes.. .....$125 

Coach horses.. 150 

Drivers.. 115 

Export chunks (draft)...-... 110 

Common. 75 


The freight, on a horse which soils for $75 is just as high as that on one which 
sells for $1«5 in the New York or Chicago market. Let it bo assumed thaton the 
average these different kinds of horses sold in the Chicago and New York markets 
at an advance of 20 per cent above the freight charges, which covered feeding on 
the way. The freight charges were approximately $1) per head, and the cost of 
yardage (keeping until sold ) would be at least $1 per head after arriving in either 
of these markets, making a total of $10. This would bring the cost of th se grades 
of horses up to $135, $100, $120, $125, $.35, respectively. An addition of 20 per 
cent to these values would make them sell for $102, $102, $144, $150, $102. 

On this basis of consumers' cost we may construct the following exhibit of the 
proportion goinp to the producer and to the distributors—that is, to the railroads 
and the dealers m the New York market: 


Class. 

Con¬ 

sumer 

paid. 

Producer 

received. 

Distribu¬ 
ters re¬ 
ceived. 

Per cent 
to 

producer. 

Per cent 
to dis¬ 
tributor. 

Draft. 

$102 

$125 

837 

77.2 

22.8 

Coach . 

192 

150 

42 

68.1 

21.9 

Drivers._ 

144 

no 

34 

76.4 

23.6 

Export chunks. 

150 

116 

36 

69.6 

30.4 

Common.:. 

102 

75 

27 

73.5 

26.5 
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17. COST OP MARKETING CATTLE AT ST. LOUIS. 

The principal sources of supply of cattle for the St. Louis market are Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Indian Territory. 

During 18'.)!) the receipts of native cattle were equal to any previous years in 
comparison, although the total receipts show a slight decrease, But it must be 
said that the demand was, generally speaking, far ahiwl of tho supply. The 
heaviest arrivals in 1899 were in September, and the lightest receipts in May. 
Values increased gradually from the opening of the year until the close, win'll 
Christmas cattle^ sold up to $7.7.5 per KH) pounds, tho highest price of the year. 
Tho aggregate receipts from the Southern States show an increase of nearly Tub 
carloads over the previous year, and t hey sold higher than in 1898 by several 
points. The State of Missouri shows up exceedingly wffll as a cattle producer, 
not only in quantity but in quality. 

In the analysis of expenses given below the prices are taken at tho seasons 
when the movement to market is most noteworthy. Sales by growers are made 
in November and in April. The estimates do not include feed charges at the St. 
Louis yards whore they charge 75 cents per bale for hay and 80 cents per bushel 
for corn. 

Cattle from Hennoson, Tex., for example, would have to unload on the road and 
feed once or twice and tho feed charges would not exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds 
on tho road and at St,. Louis, so that it amounts to little in the total. 


Itemize! I r.tywmrx of mortcetimj cuttle ill St. I/mix.' 


Year and month 
of sale. 

Kind mill grade 
of product. 

Con¬ 
sumer 
paid, 
per Ino 

pounds. 

1 1‘odn- 
] eer re- 
! reived, 

1 per 100 
iTMjunds. 

! 

1 

Combined expenses of distri¬ 
bution iM'tweon producer 
and eousumer. 

t’eree 
of 1*01 
er’s 
to 

Dis¬ 

trib¬ 

uters. 

'Otago 

isum- 

prirc 

I’ro- 

du- 

ccrs. 

From 

St. 

Louis. 






Are/. 

Are/. 

98 

Mites. 

1899 (November). 

Cattle, dressed 
beef, steers; 
a v e r a g e 
weight, 1,-100 
pounds. 

I $r>. 70 

$ft.o.; 

Commission, 50 cents per ! 
bead; yardage, 2ft rents ; 
per head; 12 cents per too ; 
pounds freight from Dil¬ 
lon, Mo. Total, 17 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


106 

1900 (April). 

Cattle, dressed 
beef, steers. 

ft. 00 

t. 59 

Commission, 50 cents per 
head; yardage, 2ft cents 
per bead; 30 rents per 100 
pounds freight from Chand¬ 
ler, ok In. Total, 41 cents 
per L00pounds. 

Commission, fto cents per 
head; yardage, 2 ft cents 
per head; 31 cents per 100 
pounds freight from Larned, 
Hans. Total, 36 cents per 
100 pounds. 

s 

92 

191 

1899 (November). 


ft. 70 

ft. 31 

6 | 

9t 

.585 

1900 (April). 

.do. 

ft. oo 

1.37 

Commission, 50 cents per 
head; yardage, 2ft cents 
per head; 58 cents per 100 
pounds freight from Ifer- 
rnosi in, Tex. Total, 63 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

13 

87 

1,152 


1 Reported by Mr. K. S. Tompkins, special agent, St. Louis 


18. COST OF MARKETING HOGS AT* ST. LOUIS. 

The receipt of hogs at St. Louis in 1899 surpasses all previous records, the total 
aggregating 2,147,144 head, of which about rhree-fonrths were slaughtered at 
home, and the balance shipped to Eastern packing centers. The monthly receipts 
averaged in the neighborhood of 189,000 head, and through the entire year the 
conditions were very satisfactory to all. The local packers bought the great bulk 
of the receipts, and consumed over a million three hundred thousand hogs; and 
the butchers use something like 250,000 hogs each year. Thus it will be seen that 
the hog market is in a very healthy condition, There are also a large number of 
buyers on the daily market in the interests of Eastern packing concerns, who 
bought, last year, nearly 600,000 hogs. 
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In the statistical table following, on tile expenses of marketing bogs i rum hu m 
shipping points to St. Louis, the prices are taken from that month in ttie spring 
anil fall seasons in which tho movement of hogs to the consuming market iH most 
normal—namely, April and November. 

Tho weight of 200 pounds is an average per head, and the price is for the hulk 
of tho receipts. In addition, for feeding the charge is 00 cents per bushel for corn 
which can not be figured in, as hogs may be sold on morning of arrival, and usually 
are, when they no doubt receive an average of one feed, when each hog would get 
about 3 to (i ears of com. 

Itemized e.r/>ensrx of mnrkrt iny hoys ol St. Tjmis .' 


Year ami month, 
of salt*. 

Kind and grade 
nf produel. 

1899 (Novcin her). 

Hogs (average 

I weight, 200 
pounds per 
head). 

1‘JOO (April). 

.do. 

1893 (November). 


1900 (April). 

.do. 




Con- 

l'mdu- 


Percentage 
of eoiisum- 


sinner 

eer re- 

Comhined expenses of distri- 



From 

paid. 

eeived, 

bntion between prodneer 



St. 

per 100 • per 100 
l»ounds. (Kiunds. 

i 

and consumer. 

Dis- 

trihu- 

ters. 

Pro¬ 

du¬ 

cers. 

Louis. 




I’nrl. 

/V M. 

Milts. 

5l.no 


Commission for selling, 10 
cents per head; yardage, 0 
cents per head; 10 cents per 
100 pounds freight from 
Anaconda, Mo. Total, is 
cents per 100 pounds. 


9;> 

57 

5. 40 


Commission for selling, 10 
cents per head; jardage.O 
cents per head; 21 cents’per 
100 pounds freight, from 
Dorchester, Mo. Total, 29 
edits per 100 pounds. 


tif) 

211 

4.00 

3.02 

Commission for selling, 10 
cents per head; yardage, ti 
cents per head; 30 cents per 
100 jKiimds freight from 
Fall River, Kims, Total, 
38 cents per 100 pounds. 

10 

90 

139 

#. to 

r».i4 

Commission for selling, 10 
cents per head; yardage,(i 
eentsper nead; 18 mi taper 
J00 pounds freight from 
Schuyler, Mo. Total, 26 
cents per 100 pounds. 


9 r» 

224 


1 Reported by Mr. K. S. Tfnapkins, special agent, St. Louis. 


Weekly prices of lire stock for JS!W (in cents per pound). 

[Union Stock Yanis Journal, St. Louis.] 


Date. 


Jan. 6.. 

13.. 

20 .. 

27.. 
Feb. 3.. 

10 .. 

17.. 

21 .. 

Mar. 3.. 

10 .. 

17.. 

24.. 

31.. 
Apr. 7.. 

14.. 

21 .. 

28.. 

May 6.. 

12 .. 


1899. 


Cattle, good to choice. 

Native 


Hogs. 


Native 
steers, 1,000 
to 1,200 

Texas 

steers. 

sheep, 
good tu 
ehniee; 

Hatchers. 

Mixed 
] wickers. 

Lights. 

jHiunds. 





1.25-5. 45 

3.85-1.25 

3.50-4.25 

3.G5-3.75 

3.55-3.70 

3. 10-3.05 

1.25-5.20 

3.75-1.25 

3.50-1.25 

3.70-3.80 

3. rttl-3.75 

3. 15.3. VO 

4.25-5.50 

3.90-1.30 

3.75-1.15 

3.80-3.85 

3.05 3.8U 

3. 50 3.70 

1.00-5.80 

4.15 1.35 

3.70-4.00 

3.85 3.90 

3.75-3.85 

3.C5-3.80 

*1.2o—5.35 

4.10-1.50 

3.50-4.25 

3,90-3.95 

3.80-3.90 

3.55 3.85 

1.10-5.35 

3.85-1. 10 

3.50-4.25 

3.95-1.00 

3.90-3.95 

3.80 3.90 

4.10-5.35 

3.90-1,45 

4.00 1.35 

3.85-3.90 

3.75-3.85 

3.60 3.75 

4.49-5.75 

3.75-1.20 

3.75 4.50 

3.85-3.90 

3.75-3.85 

3.05-3.80 

4.00-4.35 

3.70-1.30 

3.75 1.70 

3.80-3.85 

3.70-3.80 

3.00-3. ,80 

1.00-4.50 

3.75-1.40 

4.00-1.75 

3.80-3.85 

3.70 3.80 

3. G0-3.75 

4.00-1. ,50 

3.75-1.20 

1.00 4.75 

3.90-3.97i 

3.85-3.95 

3.05-3.90 

4.00-1.50 

3.85-4.50 

4. KM. 75 

3.85-3.90 

3.77-3.87J 

3.70-3.80 

1.00-5.00 

3.75-4.40 

4.25-1.75 

3.75-3.80 

3.05-3.75 

3.55.3.70 

4.25-5.25 

4.25-5.55 

4.00-5.00 

8.85-3.90 

3.75-3.85 

3.70-3. .85 

4.25-5.25 

4.00-4.50 

•1.26-Ji. 00 

3.85-3.90 

3.75-8.85 

3.65-3.80 

4.10-5.25 

4.00-4.50 

4.50-6.15 

4.00-4.121 

3.904.00 

3.7.5-1.00 

1.50-4.90 

4.10-1.10 

4.20-6.00 

3.95—1.05 

3.90-4.97J 

3.75-3.95 

i 40-4-80 

4.15-1.50 

4.25-5.00 

3. ,85-3.90 

8.75-3.85 

3.60-3.80 

4.15-0.06 

4.25-1.65 

1.40-5.10 

3.90-3.95 

3.80-3.90 

3.05-3.85 
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Weekly price* of live Mock for 1899 (in cent* per pound) —Continued. 






Cattle, good to choice. 

Native 

Hogs. 



Date. 


Native 
steers, 1,000 
to 1,200 
pounds. 

Texas 

steers. 

sheep, 
good to 
choiee; 
average. 

Biitehc .n. 

Mixed 

packers. 

Lights. 



1399. 








May ly.. 




4.00-1.95 

4.25-1.65 

4.25-5.30 

3.90-3.95 

3.80-3. IK) 

8.70-3.90 

2(1.. 




4.00-5.10 

4.30-4.65 

4.35-5.60 

3.80-3.85 

3.70-3.80 

8.65-3.76 

June 2.. 




4.00-5.15 

4.40-1. SO 

4.25-5.35 

3.80-3.85 

3.75-3.80 

3.60-3.76 

y.. 




4.00-5.26 

4.10-4. CO 

3.75-1.35 

3.8* 3. 90 

3.80-3.90 

3.75-3.86 

l(i.. 




4.00-5.05 

4.1(M. GO 

1.15-4.75 

3. SO-3.86 

3.75-3.82J 

3.75-3.82} 

23.. 




4.05-4.15 

4.00-1. 10 

4.00-1.75 

3.80-3.85 

3.75-3.80 

3.70-3.70 

30.. 




1.10-5.40 

4.20-1.70 

4.40-4.75 

3.85-3.90 

3.80 3.85 

3.75-3.85 

July 7.. 




4.10-5.60 

4.20-4.70 

4.00-4.75 

3.95-4.00 

3.90-3.95 

3.75-3.95 

11.. 




4.15-5.40 

4.10-1.60 

4.00 4.65 

4.45-4.50 

4.354.45 

4.30-1.40 

21.. 




4.15-5.40 

3.75-1.35 

4.00-4.65 

4.55-4.60 

4.454.50 

4.30-1.55 

28.. 




4.15-5.40 

3.75-1.45 

4.(XM.65 

4.554.60 

4.504.55 

4.454.55 

Auk. ■!.. 




4.00-5.40 

3.75-4.30 

3.70-4.10 

4.75-4.80 

4.664.75 

4.054.75 

11.. 




4.00-5.50 

3.85-1.30 

3.50-4.00 

4. 70-4.75 

4.604.70 

4.55 1.70 

18.. 




4.10-5.(55 

3.80-1.50 

3.50-4.00 

4.804.85 

4.704.80 

4.65-1.80 

25.. 




4.45-5.85 

3.60-1.20 

3.50-1.10 

4.754.80 

4. 654.75 

4.65-1.80 

Sept. 1.. 




4.30-5.40 

3.45-3.85 

3.55-1.00 

4.(55-1.70 

4.50-4.65 

4.50 4.70 

8.. 




4. -50 5.90 

3.40-4.00 

3.50-4.25 

1.654.70 

4.55-4.65 

1.454.70 

15.. 




4.30 0.10 

3.45-1.10 

3.50—1.16 

4.554.70 

4.55-1.65 

4.45-4.70 

22.. 




4.75-5.85 

3.35-3.90 

3.50-1.25 

4.70-1.75 

4.604.70 

1.004.70 

25).. 




4.10-5. J5 

3.90-4.50 

3.50-4.10 

4.704.75 

4.604.70 

4.55-4.70 

Oct. 




4.10-5.(15 

3.26-3.80 

8.25-1.00 

4.604.65 

4.55-1.65 

1.401.65 

13.. 




4.10-5.80 

3.26-3.75 

8.40-4.15 

4.554.60 

4.454.55 

4.404.55 

20.. 




4. 00-5. (i() 

3.40-3.80 

3.25-1.15 

4.354.40 

4.254.35 

4.104.35 

27.. 




4.00-5.50 

3.40-3.70 

3.00-4.20 

4.254.30 

4.154.25 

1.10-1.25 

Nov. 3.. 




4.00-5.00 

3.30 3.76 

3.80-4.35 

4.104.15 

4.004.10 

4.00-1.10 

10.. 




4.00-5.70 

3.75-1.20 

3.25-1.50 

4.154.20 

4.104.17J 

4.00-1.15 

17.. 




4.00-5.65 

3.50-4.20 

3.10-1.25 

4.004.05 

3.90-1.00 

3.75-3.95 

21.. 




4.00-5.30 

1.00-5.50 

2.85-4.25 

3.95 4.00 

8.85 3.95 

3.75-3.95 

Dec.. 1.. 




4.15-6.25 

3,90-1.30 

3.50-4.25 

3.95-3-97J 

3. IK)-3.95 

3.80-3.85 

8.. 




4.00-5.75 

4.10-4.60 

3.50-1.25 

4.004.05 

3.90-3.95 

3.80 3.85 

15.. 




4.15-6.00 

3.75-1. tiO 

3.25—1.50 

1.104.15 

4. (KM. 05 

3.853.95 

22.. 




4.00-5.75 

3.75-4.60 

3.25-1.15 

4.00-1.15 

4.00-1.05 

3.80-3.85 

29.. 




4.00-5.75 

3.75-4.60 

4.15-5.10 

4.45-4.47i 

4.364.40 

4.254.30 


19. EXPENSES OF MARKETING A 1,000-POUND STEER. 

Distance is always the chief difficulty to overcome in marketing farm produce. 
In the case, of cattle the nearby producer baa the alternative of driving cattle to 
market, but the vast majority of cattle are drawn from too great distances to do 
this. The three great markets located on the Missouri River draw their supplies 
originally from the Rocky Mountain States and the Southwestern States west of 
tlio Mississippi. Probably the bulk of the cattle received at these points originate 
within the 500-mile limit, but not a few are brought from beyond the 1,000-mile 
limit. Possibly the majority of fed cattle shipped to the country,to be prepared 
for market are found within a 200-mile limit of the market through which they 
have been passed from the range to the farmer for fattening. 

On the basis of these assumptions as to distances we make an estimate of the 
cost of marketing a typical grade of cattle. In this instance we take the range 
steer of 1,000 pounds weight as representative. Tho shipments are presumably 
made from three different points of origin: (1) 1,000 miles or over from market; 
(2) about 500 miles from market, and (3) between 100 and 200 miles from market. 
Knowing the actual freight ratos from actual shipping points to the primary 
markets, also the commercial charges, such as commission, and the maintenance 
expenses of stock in transit and at the terminal yard, we can get at a fairly rep¬ 
resentative result in the division of expenses among the railroads and the dealers. 

The principal expenses of shipping beef cattle from grower in the range States 
to market is of course the freight charge. If we estimate that it costs 50 cents for 
commission per head, 25 cents for yardage on a range steer of 1,000 pounds weight, 
we have an expense of 7.5 cents per 100 pounds. To this should be added an 
expense of 10 cents per 100 pounds for feed charges en route on long journeys, 
such as that from Hermosa, Tex., to St. Louis (1,158 miles). The total expense 
outside of freight is 17.5 cents per 100 pounds. The freight to St. Louis is 58 cents 
per 100 pounds, making a total expense of 75.5 cents from producer to consumer 
on 1,000 pounds live weight. This total expense i* divided as follows for a 1,000- 
pound steer: 
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Expenses of marketing a 1,000-pound steer, Hermoson, Tex., to St. Louis (1.158 

miles.) 


Kinds of expense. 

Amounts 

of 

expense. 

Percent¬ 

age. 










Total. 

7.65 

ipu 



This apportionment of total expenses would indicate tliat tho commercial 
handling of cattle is done at the outlay of 10 per cent of the total expense between 
producer and consumer. It costa Id per cent to maintain the animal in proper 
condition during transit. In other words, the animal’s maintenance is quite an 
appreciable charge ujion this traffic. The commercial labor and capital employed 
in the transaction, together with the expense of feeding, amount to over one- 
seventh of the railway charges. Tliat is, the physical movement by rail costa 77 per 
cent of the whole, or three times as much as it does to maintain the animal and 
the commercial agencies responsible for its distribution. This, in a general way, 
shows where the burden of expense falls in marketing live stock of this species 
by the producer living at the maximum distance from markets at or near the 
1,000-uule limit. 1 

At about 500 miles from market the situation of the producer is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, though not materially so. The expenses of feeding would bo about 8 
cents per 100 and the rate of commission and yardage identically the same. The 
position of the producer or original shipper would be altered mainly by reason 
of the shorter distance and lower freight rate. 

The distance from Chandler, Okla., to St. Louis, to which much of the Terri¬ 
tory’s cattle goes, is 494 miles, practically 500 miles. The rate on dressed beef 
cattle from Chandler to St. Louis is 86 centa per 100 pounds. Calculating other 
items of expense the same as for the more distant point of origin, wo get the 
apportioned expenses of marketing a 1,000 pound steer produced 500 miles from 
the terminal market. 

Expenses of marketing a 1,000-poimA steer— 


FROM CHANDLER, OKLA., TO ST. LOUIS, MO. (I'M MILES). 


Kinds of expenses. 

Amount 1 
of 

expenses. 

Percent¬ 

age. 




Commercial charges. 



Maintenance charges. 

.80 


Total. 


... 




FROM DILLON TO ST. LOUIS, MO., IKK MILES:. 


Railway charges. 

$1.20 
• 7B 
.06 

60.0 
‘47.6 


Maintenance charges.;. 

Total. 


2.00 

2.6 

-_ 


A comparison of tho percentages in each of these estimates, based on actual 
charges, brings out the facts (1) that the railway charges in the total cost of mar¬ 
keting live cattle tend to diminish with the distance between producer and tho 
market as compared with commercial charges; (3) that the commercial charges, 
on the contrary, tend to increase—that is, tho shorter the haul to market the larger 


1 Cattle from Hermoson would have lo be unloaded on the way and fed once or twice. Feed charges 
would Includo these items of oust on the rood and at St. Louis between time of shipping and mar- 
ketlug. Yardage at the terminal market is charged to commercial charges rather than to main¬ 
tenance, because It Is a fee rattier than a eost, and therefore akin to u commission charge. 
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proportion of total charges goes for commissions and other similar expenses; (ll) 
maintenance charges vary with the time required to put cattle down at market 
from point of shipment. These expenses are quite unimportant for short dis¬ 
tances requiring only four or five hours of transit, but for distances exceeding the 
limit of time allowed by law between feeds for cattle in transit the actual expense 
is aliout as great for a 500-mile trip as it is for a 1,000-mile trip. The proportion¬ 
ate expense is of course higher for the shorter than for thb longer trip. The com¬ 
parative table below gives the proportions of outlay for each kind of charges on 
the basis of distances. 

Comparison of -marketing expenses by distances (based on a 1 , 000 -pound dressed 

beef steer). 


Kinds of expenses. 

1 100 miles 
! from 
market. 

500 miles 
from 
market. 

1,000 miles 
from 
market. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Railway charges. 

GO. 0 

09.9 

■ 77 

Commercial charges.1 

37.5 

14.5 

10 

Maintenance.j 

■2.5 

15.0 

13 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 


30. COST OF FEEDING CATTLE ON LONG-DISTANCE SHIPMENTS. 

Relative to feeding charges on cattle from Hermoson, Tex., a charge of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds of cattle is made. As a maximum say the cattle weighed only 
1,100 pounds each and 20 head to the car- 

20 head at 25 cents each, one feed . . .... $/>. 00 

20 head at 25 cents each, three feeds... .. 15.00 

Twenty-two thousand pounds of cattle ii* $15 total charges for feeding gives 
leas than 7 cents per 100 for feeding. 

This feeding is done at special yards used for that purpose and the feeding 
charges are kept down to the minimum. A charge of 25 cents per steer would 
give a pock of corn and a quarter bale of hay to the feed. It may be higher or 
lower in different places where they feed, but figures given will make a fair aver¬ 
age. If these charges even were somewhat greater or less, they would not change 
materially the percentage shown in the report. 

21. THE COST OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK AT KANSAS CITY. 

Reports received from special agents at different markets liavo presented the 
essential items involved in disposing of live stock. The report from Kansas City 
covers cattle, sheep, and hogs. The object has been to get such information as 
would represent the standard quality of stock rather than to comprehend the 
entire movement. 

The prices of cattle named represent only about 25 per cent of the receipts for 
the month named, and they are the highest-priced cattle received at Kansas City. 
They comprise what is known in the trade at “ dressed-meat and export steers.” 
The other classes sold are cows and heifers, stockers, feeders, and milch cows. 
Of Western and Southern cattle there are corn or meal fed steers anil grass beef 
steers and stockers and feeders. No one class will consequently anywhere near 
represent the total sides on this market. Of course the expense of marketing 
each class is the same. With hogs and sheep tho situation is different. The 
prices given will represent 80 per cent of the receipts for the month given. In 
the matter of sheep, September is taken as the price month, as more sheep come 
to market from first hands or the farm then than during any other month. In 
the spring—say April and May—when receipts are heaviest, a large part of the 
arrivals are from feed lots, and represent sheep and lambs that had been bought 
up in the fall by professional feeders and fattened through the winter months for 
the market. When marketed in April and May they generally sell for $1 per 
hundredweight more than the receipts in September. The expense of marketing, 
however, is the same in both instances. 
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Itemized expenses of marketing live stock at Kansas City. 1 




*e A 

Is 


Year and monili 
of sale. 

Kind and grade 
of product. 

ah 

ESS 

SgS 

?a5 

Producer 

ceived. 

1899, November.. 

Cattle, 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds, 
natives. 

*6.35 

*5.15} 


... 

5.35 

4.99? 


_do. 

5.35 

5. 13*- 



5.35 

•1.88? 

1899, September.. 

Sheep, 70 to 110 
pounds, aver- 

3.95 

3. 02 ‘ 


age. 




.do. 

3.95 

3. <15 


.do. 

3.95 

8.58 


.do. 

3.95 

3.50! 


Combined expenses of 
distribution la.*- 
tweon producer and 
consumer. 


Dis¬ 

trib¬ 

uters. 

7 Vr 
ant. 
3.59 


Percentage 
of consum¬ 
er’s price 
to— 


(,’ommission for sell¬ 
ing, f> cents per 100 
jiounds; yurdage, 

25 cents per bead: 
feed, ! cent per 100 
pounds; freight, 12 
eon Is per i 00 pounds.! 

Total, 19j cents per 
100 pounds. 

Commission for sell- j t;.5S 
ing, 5 cents per 100 
pounds; yardage, 

25 cents per liend; 
feed, J cent per 100 
pounds; freight, 28 
cents per HK)i»ounds. 

Total, 861 cents per 
100 jsmnds. 

Commission for sell¬ 
ing, 6 cents per J00 
]K>nnds; yardage, 

25 cents per head; 
feed, 1 cent per 100 
pounds; freight. 11J 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Total, 21J cents per 
100 pounds. 

Commission for sell¬ 
ing, Scents per 100 
pounds; yardage, i | 
25 cents per head; 
feed, I cent per 100 
pounds; freight, 20 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Total, :tt»4 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Commission for sell- | 8.22 
ing, i cent per UK) 
pounds; yardage, 

5 cents ]>er head; 
feed, Scents per 100 
pounds; freight, 19 
cents per 100pounds, 

Total, 82 1 centH per 
100 pounds. 

Commission for sell- , 7.59 
ing, i cent per 100 i 
pounds; yardage, i 

6 rents per head; 
feed, 8 cents per 100 | 
pounds; freight, 1(5! ; 
cents per 100 lamnds. 

Total, 80 eents per 
100 (amnds. 

Commission for sidl¬ 
ing, £ cent per 100 
pounds; yardage, 
o cents ia*r head; 
feed, Scents per 100 
pounds: freight,23{ 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Total, 37 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Commission for sell- ill.20 
ing, i cent per 100 

f unds; yardage, 
cents per head; 
feed, Scents per 100 
pounds; freight, 31 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Total, 41| cents per 
100 pounds. 


l’ni- 

duc- 

ers. 

Per 

cent. 

190.41 


From Kansas 
Cit>. 


Noncompetitive 

point 131 miles 
(Cotton wood 
Falls, Runs.). 


Com po t i t i vc 
point-100 miles 
(O k la ho m a, 
Okla.). 


Competi live 
point 199 mih’s 
(Coilcord ia, 
Kans.). 


Noncompetitive 
]>oiiit382 miles 
(Still wal er, 
Okla.). 


Competitive 
point 801 miles 
(Grand Island, 
Nebf.). 


Com petit! vc* 
point 235 miles 
i (In trhison, 
Kans.). 


Noncompetitive 
point 524 miles 
(has Atiimas, 
Colo.). 


Noncompetitive 
point 715 miles 
(Fort. Collins, 
Colo.). 


1 Reported by Mr. Cuthbort Powell, special agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Itemized expense* of marketing live stock at Kansas City— Continued. 


Yfiir and month 
of salt*. 


Kind and grAde 
<»f product, 


is'.i'.i, November.. 


Hogs, packing.. 


If 
£ & 
!§s 

|P 


a. <jr» 


.do.j 


.do. 


....do. 


3.06| 


8.7411 


8 . 66 * 


Combined expenses of 
distribution be¬ 
tween producer und 
consumer. 


Commission for sell¬ 
ing, 31 cents per 100 
pounds; yardage, 

6 cents per head; 
feed, 1 cents per 100 
jHiiinds; inspection, 
ft cents per 100 
pounds; freight, 21 J 
cents per 100 pounds. 
Total, 29.27* cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Commission for sell¬ 
ing, 3* cents per 100 
pounds; yardage, 

0 cents per head; 
food, 1 cents per 100 
pounds; inspection, 
ft Cents i>er 100 
pounds; freight, 18* 
cents perlOO pounds., 
Total, 26.27* cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Commission for sell¬ 
ing, 3*cents perlOO 
pounds; yardage, 

6 cents per head; 
feed, | cents per 100 
pounds; inspection, 
ft cents per 100 
pounds; freight, 12* 
cetitaperlOO pounds. 
Total, 20.27* cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Commiasion for sell¬ 
ing, 3* cents per 100 
pounds; yardage, 

U cents per head; 
feed, i cents per 100 
pounds; inspection, 
ft cents per 100 
pounds; freight, 31 
cents per 100 pounds. 
Total, 88.77* cents 
per 100 pounds. 


Percentage 
of consum¬ 
er’s price 
to— 


‘ Dis¬ 
trib¬ 
uters. 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

ers. 

City. 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 


• 7.11 

92.59 

Competitive 
point 217 miles 
(McPherson, 
Kans.). 


Prom Kansas 


Noncompetitive 
point 237 miles 
(Jewell City, 
Kans.). 


Compotiti ve 
point 101 miles 
(Fall City, 
Nehr.). 


Noncompetitive 
point 382 miles 
(Stillwater, 
Okla.). 


22. METHODS OF MARKETING- CATTLE. 

From southwestern sources cattle are marketed through commission merchants 
at market centers under favorable conditions to all parties concerned. There isalso 
the local buyer, whose purchases from the grower ultimately pass into the com¬ 
mission merchant's hands. There are, therefore, at the utmost three persons 
through whose hands cattle pass from the ranch to the packer: The local dealer, 
the railroad, and the commission merchant. The rate of commission at most 
large markets is 50 cents per head. The rise of mammoth slaughterhouse estab¬ 
lishments has brought into the productive territory the buyers for these houses. 
This, of course, eliminates all other commercial expenses except the salary of the 
buyer and freight. The freight from Gonzales, Tex., to Kansas City, Chicago, 
or St. Louis averages $5 per head. At the market price of $4.50 per 100 a steer of 
1,000 pounds would bring $45. Allowing 50 cents per head for all other expenses 
involved in transit from shipping point to sale in stock yard, the total cost of 
marketing would amount to $8 on the average, that is, 18t per cent of the con¬ 
sumer’s cost of the steer. The producer gets 88J per cent. 
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23. TERMINAL CHARGES ON LIVE STOCK. 


There aro no terminal charges on live stock at Kansas City; the railway rates 
named include delivery at the stock yards at that market. At Chicago, on the 
other hand, there is a charge of $2 per car for transfers from the railroad bring¬ 
ing tho car to that city to the stock yards in control of the main portion of the 
stock received at Chicago. This must to some extent prejudice the shipper by 
increasing expenses. 

At Omaha, as at the more western stock yards generally, the actual charge, is 
merely for feed consumed and weighing charges. 

The following descrijition of handling stock forwarded by the shipper at the 
Omaha yards is characteristic, in this respect, of care and cost at terminals of the 
entire trade at theBO great centers: 

“Every pen is supplied with a trough and hydrant so that under no circum¬ 
stances is stock at any time obliged either to be moved or go without. Careful 
attention has been paid to the sewerage and drainage, resulting in as perfect and 
complete a system as is known anywhere in the country. The yard company 
cares for the stock from the time of arrival until it is disposed of. either sold or 
loaded out, their care including the handling, watering, feeding, and weighing. 
Thus every shipper is assured of the best of treatment, whether he accompanies his 
consignment or not. No charge whatever is made for the use of the yards and 
one charge for weighing, usually called yardage, covers the whole cost to the 
shipper.no matter how long his stock may remain on the market, and the weigh¬ 
ing charge is only collected when stock is sold, so that if it is shipped from this 
market to some other by him, the only expense to be incurred here is for such an 
amount of feed as may bo given to the stock by his orders: this is of big advan¬ 
tage to Western shippers especially, giving them an opportunity to try two mar¬ 
kets without additional expense. All through-billed stock receives the same care 
and attention from the company’s employees as though locally billed." 

When stock is sold weighing charges arc as follows: 1 


Cents. 

Cattle_ . .-. . .. ...per head.. 25 

(talves. _ . .. .........do.... 1(1 

Sheep ......... .do_ 5 

Hogs.... ... .do_ 3 


Peed charges are as follows: 1 


Cents. 

Ilay. ..perewt SO 

Corn. ......per bushel.. 60 

Oats.... .. ..do_ 00 


24. SHEEP MARKETS EAST AND WEST. 

With the lowered and irregular prices of wool in the United States sheep rais¬ 
ing for mutton has largely increased. This increase is to some extent measured 
by the increase of slaughterage demands in the West. Since 1887 the killings in 
the West have increased fourfold; those at seaboard points have decreased, 
though only slightly, and the total for the country has advanced from 4,605,000 
in 1687 to 7,635,000 in 1898. The total value of sheep in the United States has 
increased from about, $65,000,000 in 1896 to $108,000,000 in 1899, owing mainly, it 
may ho said, to the increase in the meat-producing ^alue of this species of live 
stix:k. It may be fairly inferred that the Western producer has improved his 
position by reason of this rise of consuming industries in packing centers, and 
also that the Central and Eastern producer has, owing to the general rise in meat 
values, found his flock an increasingly profitable investment in supplying local 
consumption of mutton. This is all the more go, owing to the fact that tho com¬ 
petition of Western mutton has not been so keen with the Eastern product as it 
lias been in the case of beef. 


4 Report Union Stock Verde Company, Omaha, Nebr., Isyy. 
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Tho tendency described—toward meat production and away from wool—in 
sheep raising is measured statistically in the table below, giving the total of sheep 
in the United States and the receipts at four Western markets since 1892: 


1SS2 

1S93 

3801 

1S36 

18% 

JS07 

18% 

J89» 


Year. 

Sheep in 

I nited States. 

Receipts at 
four Western 
markets. 


44,938,000 
47,273,000 
46,048,000 
42,294,000 
88,299,000 
36,819,000 
87,656,960 
39,114,453 

3,070,500 

4,203,000 

4,225,400 

4,931,300 

5,532,800 

6,950.000 

6,090,700 

6,132,744 








_. ______ 


This table shows that in 1892 the producer sold 6.8 per cent of his flock of sheep 
for slaughtering, and in 1899 he sold nearly 16 per cent of his flock. Evidently the 
meat market is sucessfully competing with the wool market for the farmer's sheep. 


25. THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF BEEF CATTLE. 


The following figures of record are famished by a large stock-feeding firm at 
Ames, Nebr. It represents commercial stock production on a large scale, in which 
the economies of such production are taken advantage of. Tho first table gives 
the average cost of production for a series of 13 years. The second gives the net 
prices received per head for grass-fed cattle for 19 years. The third gives the 
proportion of the price received for grass-fed cattle that goes to producer and 
distributer, respectively. The fourth statement gives the comparative prices 
received for range cattle when marketed at Ames for feeding, ami at other cattle 
markets, at a given date, December 11, 1899, and for a series of 7 years earlier. 


(I) Cost of Western range cattle (grain-fed. at Ames, Nebr.), per hundredweight, 
laid down at market, and the profit and loss per hundredweight.' 


Year. 


1886-87 . 

.1887-88 . .. 

1888-89 .... 
1889 -90 .... 

1890- 91 . 

1891- 92... 

1892- 98 . 

1892-94.. . 
1X91-95 . 

1895- % .... 

1896- 97 . 

1897- 98 . 

1898- 99 . 

Total 


Cattle 
sold ftt 
market. 


Weight of 
cattle. 


Original cost 
of cattle. 


5,417 
5,586 
1,269 
6,023 
7,298 
2,176 
1,222 i 
2. .539 i 
5,925 
3,827 i 
5,495 i 
9,069 1 
6,657 ! 


Pounds, l 

5,942,449 I 

6,898.710 

5,511,162 

6,750,927 

9,285,562 

3,045,390 

1.367.250 
3,251,775 

7.643.250 
5,327,300 
7,167,012 

11,836,631 

9,245,270 


*133,799.90 

156,016.98 

125,508.60 

133,027.65 

196.213.22 

72.639.91 

21.517.91 
51,207.65 
167,064.82 

126.690.22 
154,916.71 
324,872.57 
270,770.94 


Cost of feed¬ 
ing. 


*111,796.88 
175,232.82 
93,789.93 
111,127.86 
280,900.02 
79,018.37 
14,600.30 
39,329.11 
161,999.73 
67,901.03 
82,803.42 
178,224.8C 
184,837.17 


05,513 | 83,305,088 


1,937,277.08 


1,581,621.50 


Year. 

Cost of 
eattlc 
per ewt. 

Cost of 
feeding 
per ewt. 

Cost of 
transpor¬ 
tation per 
ewt. 

Total 
east per 
ewt. 

Gross 

proceeds. 

1886-87 . 

*2.25 

*1.88 

*0.29 

*1.42 

*242,476.14 

1887-88 . 

2.26 

2.61 

.27 

5.07 

312,828.23 

1888-89 ... 

2.27 

1.(39 

.11 

4.07 

207,079.48 

1889-90 . 

1.97 

1.65 

.14 

3.76 

256,429.3(1 

1890-91 . 

2.11 

3.0-2 

.19 

r.K 

489,816.38 

1891-92 . 

2.38 

2.% 

.32 

5.30 

1133,400.46 

1892-93 . 

1.57 

1.07 

.20 

2.84 

49,787.28 

1893-94 . 

1.66 

1.20 

.22 

8.0S 

121,421.68 

1894-95 . 

2.18 

2.12 

.29 

4.59 

378,812.49 

1895-96. 

2.38 

1.27 

.23 

8.88 

201,505.06 

1896-97 . 

2.16 

1.16 

.22 

3.53 

311,745.25 

1897-98 . 

2.74 

1.51 

.21 

4.46 

538,349.42 

1898-99 . 

2.93 

1.97 

.24 

6.14 

471,291.88 

Total. 





3,747,972.96 





. 


Cost of 

trunspor- Total cost at 
tation and market, 
sale. 


*17,660.91 
18,364.02 
6,181.88 
9,179.51 
17,166.31 
9,762.85 
2,681*. 09 
7,008.21 


*263,257.09 

349,613.82 

225,480.41 

263,356.02 

494,309.55 

161,421.13 

38,859.90 

100,554.97 


22,233.99 
12,446! 30 
15,575.45 
25,125.85 
22,592.64 


351.298.54 

207.237.55 
253,295.58 
628,223.28 
478,200.65 


185,979.51 


3,704,898.09 


Gross 

Profit 

Loss 

proceeds 

per 

per 

per ewt. 

ewt. 

ewt. 

*4.08 


*0.34 

4.53 


.54 

3.74 


.33 

3.97 

*0.21 


5.27 

.06 

4.38 


.92 

8.64 

.80 


3.73 

.65 


4.96 

.37 


3.83 


.05 

4.35 

.82 


4.56 

.09 


5.09 


.06 




* 




1 Reported by Mr. Frederick Allen, Ames, Nebr. 
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(2) Saifs of grass-fed cattle from Wyoming and Montana at market price far 19 

years. 


1X81 ... 
188-2 
1883 .. 
1881 .. 
lXXij .. 
issn.. 
1887 .. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 


! Num¬ 
ber. 

Aver¬ 

age 

weight. 

Aver¬ 

age 

price. 

Net pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Net 

per 

head. 

Year. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Aver- 

age 

weight. 

Aver¬ 

age 

price. 

Net pro¬ 
ceeds. 

2,016 

«w. 

1,006 

83.73 

861,296.76 

830.36 

1891... 

6,280 

Lbs. 

1,161 

88.80 

8239,510.77 

4,577 

939 

4.38 

153,718.55 

33.58 

1892... 

6,414 

1,178 

3.33 

215,557.53 

■1,862 

967 

4.11 

161,703.74 

33.25 

1893... 

3,564 

1,229 

3.59 

135,181.17 

■1,267 

1,021 

4.34 

162,610.99 

38.11 

1894... 

•1,743 

1,197 

5J.63 

176,621.35 

3,827 

1,024 

3.67 

120,624.29 
66,785.80 

31.51 

1895... 

5,623 

1,224 

3.84 

229, 308.13 

2,399 

1,015 

3.26 

27.83 

1896... 

5,051 

1,183 

3.39 

171,685.52 

' 1,988 

1,092 

2.95 

63,732.29 

27.02 

1897... 

2,793 

1,108 

3.71 

97,981.61 

' 3.130 

1,106 

3.43 

103,006.89 

32. IK) 

1898... 

1,402 

1,166 

4.08 

58,010.61 

! 1,596 

1,141 

3.09 

48,130.44 

30.15 

1899... 

4,994 

1,182 

4.57 

239,596.83 

| 1,177 

1,064 

2.95 

31,243.61 

26.54 




Not. 

per 

head. 


•as. i‘i 

33.60 
.17.99 
17. 23 
■ 10.79 
33.99 

35.08 
41.19 
17.97 


( 8 ) *»&■ of grass-fed cattle from Wyoming and Montana at market price. 


Year. 

Gross 

pro¬ 

ceeds 

Net 

pro- 

Ex¬ 

penses 

F’e r 

ecutto 


per 

head. 

per 

head. 

keting. 

pro¬ 

ducer. 

1881. 

837.52 

830.36 

87.16 

80.9 

1882. 

40.66 

33.68 

7.08 

82.5 

1883. 

39.71 

33.25 

6.19 

83.4 

I88|. 

44.31 

38.11 

6.20 

86 

1885. 

37.58 

31.51 

6.07 

83.8 

1886. 

32.99 

27.83 

5.16 

84.3 

1887. 

32.21 

27.02 

5.19 

83.9 

1888. 

37.93 

32.90 

5.03 

86.7 

1889. 

35.25 

30. 16 

5.10 

85.5 

1890. 

31.39 

26.54 

4.85 

81.5 




Gross 

Net 

cent to ; 
distrib-; 

Year. 

pro 

coeds 

pro¬ 

ceeds 

liter, j! 


per 

head. 

per 

head. 

19.1 ! | 

1891 .... 

$44.23 

838.44 

17.5 

1892 .... 

39.23 

33.60 

16. ti : 

1893 .... 

41.12 

37.92 

14 i! 

1894 .... 

43.45 

37.23 

16.1 i, 

1895.... 

47.00 

10.79 

16.6 

18% .... 

40.10 

33.99 

16.1 

1897 .... 

11. 10 

35. 08 

13.3 

1898.... 

47.57 

41.39 

11.5 jj 

1899.... 

54.02 

47.97 

IB. 6 | 





'' Kx- 

I’cr 

I’er 

1 ponses 

cent to 

centlo 

j of inar- 

pro¬ 

dist rib- 

j keting. 

ducer. 

utor. 

$5.79 

86.9 

13.1 

5.63 

85.6 

14.3 

6.20 

85.9 

14 

6.22 

86.6 

11.3 

6.21 

86.6 

13.3 

6.11 

81.7 

15.2 

6.02 

85.3 

14.6 

5.78 

87.1 

12.9 

6.05 

88.8 

11.2 


(4) Statement of range cattle, (grass-fed cattle) shipments to market amt to Ames, 
December II, 189'.). 


Class. 

| Number. 

Average 

weight. 

Average 

price. 

Net proceeds. 

Net per head. 


1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

j 1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. | 1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

To market: 

Steers. 

1,251 

132 

19 

3,822 

1,151 

20 

1 

Lbs. 

1,166 

1,067 

945 

1 Lbs. 
j 1,224 
1,036 
1,067 
| 920 

$1.09 
4.07 
3.15 

$1.62 
1.31 
3.65 
3.25 

$52,670.75 

4,901.03 

468.83 

$193,207.69 
45,658.68 
705.31 
21.65 

$12.10 
37.03 
24.67 

$50.65 

39.67 

35.26 

24.6.6 


Bulls. 

Total. 

To Ames: 

Steers. 

Heifers. 

Cows. 

Bulls. 






1,402 

4,994 

1,151 

1,182 

4.08 

4.67 | 

68,040.61 

239,596.33 

11.39 

17.97 

6,030 

566 

6 

14 

1,874 

603 

234 

11 

9-1 

1,098 

1,036 

1,051 

1,188 

1,116 

899 

939 

1,259 

605 

3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 

1.10 

3.90 

3.60 

3.25 

4.25 

226,332.70 
18,582.85 
18-1.19 
443.99 

79,128.75 
19,396.40 
6,985.85 
INi. 67 
2,236.58 

37.53 
32.83 
30.69 
31.71 

12.22 
32.16 
29.85 
j 36.88 
23.79 

Yearlings. 

Total. 




6,616 

2,816 

1,092 

1,038 

3.72 

4.01 

245,643.73 

108,153.25 

37.11 

38.40 

Grand total.... 

8,018 

7,810 





303,581.34 

16,473.84 

347,719.58 
53,566.41 

.. i 


357 950 

42 200 

1,222 

1,226 

1,274 

1,342 

4.27 

4.50 

4.93 
6.26 

46.ii I 
50.10 

56.38 

63.89 
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Total to market. 


Year. 

Number. 

Average 

weight. 

Average 

price. 

Net pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Net per 
head. 

1898. 

1,403 

Pounds. 

1,154 

34.0ft 

858,083.44 

842.04 


2,793 

1,108 

3.71 

97,981.64 

35.08 


5,051 

1,183 

3.39 

171,685.52 

83.99 


5,623 

1,224 

3.84 

229,368.13 

40.79 


4,743 

1,197 

3.63 

176,621.35 

37.23 


3,564 

1,229 

3.69 

135,181.17 

37.92 


6,414 

1,178 

8.33 

.215,557.58 

35.08 


26. DAILY PRICES FOR 1898 AND 1899 AT KANSAS CITY. 

In the comparison of prices of different markets it is often necessary to know 
the price at which the bulk of the Bales at the given market are made. The hulk 
price is in many respocts more truly representative of the state of the market 
than top prices would be. In times of brisk demand, especially, constant com¬ 
plaint is made of the quality of stock not coming up to the best standard. If the 
grades comprise a comparatively small proportion of the sales as they often may, 
the bulk prices represent the level of prices more oxactly than top prices do; and 
the bnlk prices always more nearly coincide with what the majority of producers 
get. The top prices may more precisely represent the prieos which. the excep¬ 
tional producer realizes for Ins stock. 1 


The top prices for native hccf steers, native stockers and feeders, and Term or 
Indian steers on each commercial day of 1S99. 

[The tables appended show the top prices of native beef steers, native stockers and feeders, and 
Texas or Indian steers sold on the Kansas City market on each day of 1899. Tho asterisk (*) is 
inserted for Sunday.] 
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The top price* for native, beef steers, native, stackers and feeders, and Texas or 
Indian steers on each commercial day of ISit!) —Continued. 





July. 





August. 






Native 





Native 




Beef 

Quarter 

Tv.',. KU«'k. 

Feed- 

Beef 

Quarter 

fed. 

Stock- 

Feed- 


Stl't'TH. 

steers. 


ers. 





















Indian. 





Indian. 



1. 











2. 

(*> 

(*» 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

5.67* 

3.80 

4.65 

5.00 

4.65 












4. 

Hot. 

IIi.l. 

llol. 

Hoi. 

llol. 

5.65 

4.30 

K80 

4.75 

l! 45 

r>. . 

5.50 

4.65 


1.7ft 

91.70 






o. 

5.30 

4.00 

95.00 1 5.00 

4.60 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

7. 

5. 00 

1.50 


4.85 

4.85 

6.65 

4.20 

4.67 J 

4.95 

4.55 

8. 











. 

(*) 

(*) 

(*i 

(•) 

(*) 

5.80 

3.85 

4.8ft 

4.80 

4.80 

to. 

5. 10 

4.55 

ft. (Ml 

4.85 

1.25 

5.75 

4.35 

5.00 

5.00 

4.70 

11. 

5.50 

4.40 

5.15 

4.65 

ft. 35 

6.00 

4.30 

5.00 

5.00 

4. (X) 

12. 


4.70 

1.75 









ft. 10 

4.50 

4.70 

4.75 

4.55 

(*) 

(*> 

(*i 

(*) 

(*) 

14. 

ft. 10 

4. (Ml 

4.25 

4.90 

4.60 

5.85 

1.50 

ft. 10 

4.70 

4.70 

15. 





4.4ft 






16. 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

l*) 

(*) 

6.15 

4.20 

5.00 

ft. 40 

6.00 

17. 

ft. 25 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

1.60 

5.95 

4.15 

ft. 00 

ft. 00 

ft. 05 

18. 

... so 

3.80 

1.65 

1.85 

4.75 

6.00 

8.85 

ft. 40 

5. 00 

4. IX) 

19. 











20. 

ft. 45 

4.75 

4.45 

5.00 

3.40 

t*> 

<*) 

<*> 

(*) 

(*) 

21. 

ft. 50 

1.10 

4.70 

4.75 

1.80 

5.65 

4.00 

4.50 

4.06 

4.65 

22. 











23.. 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

(*> 

(*) 

ft. 9ft 

4.05 

I- “7. 

5.110 

4.55 

24. 

5. 50 

4.65 

4.70 








25. 

ft. 50 

1.40 

5.20 

4.85 

4.70 

6.10 

3.60 

4.50 

4.70 

4.67*- 

26. 

5.70 

1.60 

4.9 ft 

1.85 

4.75 






27. 

ft. Oft 

4.5ft 

ft. 50 

5.00 

4.50 

o 

(*) 

(*) 

i*) 

(*) 

28. 

ft. 65 

4.95 

4.60 

4.7ft 

4.75 

ft. 90 

4.00 

4.10 

ft. 10 

4.50 

29. 






6.15 





*>. 

(*> 

(*) 

c) 

i*) 

(*) 

6.20 

3.80 

4.25 

4.75 

4.45 

31 . 

5.30 

1.40 

4.60 

4.50 

1.75 

6.25 

8.80 

4.20 

4.90 

4.45 



September. 




October 



1W 



Ollier 





Other 



H>. 

Beef 

Quarter 

Texas 

Stuck- 

Feed- 

Beef 

Quarter 

Texas 

Stock- 

Feed- 


steers. 

steers. 

or In 

ers. 

ers. 

steers. 

steers. 

or In- 

ers. 

ers. 




(Hun. 





dinu. 



1. 

96.1ft 

93.95 

93.95 

9-1.60 

91.50 

<*) 

(*) 

(*i 

(*) 

(*) 












3. 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

c) 

(*» 

6.30 

3.50 

i. so 

1.75 

4.60 

4. 

6.90 

3.80 

4.60 

1.65 

4.10 

6.20 

4.05 

4.50 

1.60 

4.75 

6. 

(i.» 

3.85 

4.30 

4.75 

4.65 

6. IK) 

4.40 

4.40 

1.50 

4.40 

6. 

4.65 

3.90 

4.55 

ft. 40 

4.70 

6.1ft 

3.95 

4.S5 

6.2ft 

4.60 

7. 

6.2ft 


4.70 

ft. 00 







8. 

6.10 

3.85 

ft. 65 

4.7ft 

4.1X1 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

9... 


2. 90 









10. 

(*> 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

C. 1ft 

3.30 

1.00 

4.40 

4.90 

11. 

ft. 60 

4.00 

5.15 

4.85 

4.50 

6.15 

3.50 

8.76 

4.20 

4.65 

12. 

6.15 

4.00 

4.95 

ft. 25 

4.90 

6.00 

3.30 

1.60 

4.40 

4.90 

13. 

6.00 

3. ai 

4.40 

4.70 

4.75 

6.00 

3.35 

3.10 

4.26 

4.25 

1! . 

ft. 9ft 

4. 10 









16. 

5.80 

4.00 

ft. 20 

1.10 

4.65 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

.- (*) 

(*) 












17. 

(*> 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

6.00 

3.75 

5.15 

4.50 

4.25 

18. 

6.00 

3.90 

4. ‘.XI 

4.60 

4.50 

6.35 

3.90 

5.05 

4.60 

4.75 

19. 

6.50 

3.9(1 

5.25 

5.00 

4.70 

ft. IX) 

3.95 

4.75 

4.75 

4.66 

20. 

6.00 

3.85 

4.75 

4.00 

4.75 

6.10 

3.35 

4.20 

4.45 

4.00 

21. 

6.00 

3.65 

5.10 

5.25 





4.75 


22. 

5.75 

3.90 

5.00 

4.50 

4.r, 

(*> 

<») 

(*) 

<*) 

(*) 

23. 






5,80 

3.75 

4.25 

4.30 

4.25 

24 . 

(*> 

(*) 

(*) 

(*> 

(*; 

ft. 90 

3.80 

•1.47 

4.50 

4.50 

25 . 

5.25 

3.95 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

8.26 

4.50 

4.75 

4.60 

26. 

6.10 

3.76 









27. 

6.10 

3.824 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.40 

3.65 

3.20 

4.45 

4.66 

28 . 

(i. (X) 

4.30 

4.05 

5.00 

4.50 




3.10 


29. 

6.8ft 

4.00 

3.80 

4.65 

4.60 

<?) 

(*> 

<*> 

(*) 

(*) 

30.\. 






ft. 40 

4.25 

4.80 

4.40 

4.25 

31 . 






6.00 

4.30 

5.00 

4.40 

4.50 
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The top pric.ee for native beef stecre, native etoekere amt feeders, and Te.rm or 
Indian steers on each commercial day of IhStt —Continued. 


November. ] December. 


Day. 



Other 





Other 



Beef 

Quarter 

Texas 

Stork- 

Feed- 

Beef 

Quarter 

Texas 

Sliwk 

Feed 


steers. 

steers. 

or In- 

era. 

ers. 

steers. 

steers. 

or In- 

ers. 

ers. 




diun. 





diau. 









$5.95 


$1.05 


S3.90 

2. 


3.80 






3. 

5. (K) 

3.55 

4.30 

4.35 

4. (15 

l*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

•1. 





3.75 

5.85 

$4.50 

5.10 

4.35 


6. 

(*) 

(*) 

(♦) 

(*) 

(*) 

(UK) 

4.40 

5.00 

4.45 


0. 

5.90 

4.30 

4.70 

4. 10 

4.25 

0. 10 

4.35 

1.45 

4.85 

1. 50 

7. 

5.75 

4.55 

5.15 

1. 10 

4.40 

0.15 

4.25 1 4.35 

4. no 

UK) 

8. 

11.00 

4.50 

4.95 

4.f50 

1.00 

0.00 

4.25 


5.10 

4.1*1 












10. 

5.55 

4.50 

5.20 

4.00 

1.15 

(*) 

(*> 

(*) 

(*> 

l*) 

11. 








4. .80 


4.80 

12. 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

l*) 

(*) 

1 (1.40 

4.10 

4.90 

4.00 

4. IIS 

13. 

5.00 

4.70 

4.75 

1.35 

4.00 

5. SO 

4.25 

4.35 

5.00 

1.70 

14. 

5.75 

4.20 




0.10 


4.70 

1.00 

1.90 

15. 

5.55 

4.00 

5.00 

4.35 

4. 10 

(1.10 

3.40 


4.50 

4.75 

HI. 


4.321 



5.10 


4.00 


1.50 

4. .30 

17. 

(1.10 

1. 15 


4. no 

4.90 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*l 

(*) 










4.40 


19. 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

l*) 

5.75 

3.90 

4.40 

1.75 

1.50 

20. 

5. (15 

4.'JB 

1.80 

4. 15 

4.50 

0.00 

0.00 


1.90 

1.50 

21. 

(1.05 

4.35 

4.85 

4.00 

4.45 

5.80 

4.15 

1.80 

l.iK) 

■I..V» 

22. 

5.80 

1.30 

5.35 

4. IK) 

4.70 

0.10 

3.95 


4.00 

4.00 



3.25 

5.15 






3.90 

1.35 

24. 

(1.00 

4.05 

4. (15 

6. 15 

4.75 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

(*! 



3.25 




Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hol. 

2(1./.. 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

0.15 


1.70 

5. (K) 

1. 10 

27. 

5.35 

4.20 

4.00 

4. (10 

4.50 

5.85 

4. 10 

5.15 

5.00 

4.71) 

28. 

(1.10 

4.15 

4.40 

4.75 

5.05 

5.85 

3.80 

1.50 

5.00 

1.70 

29. 

(1.00 

4. 30 

4.25 

4. (15 

4.75 

5.85 

4.85 

5.00 

4.75 

1.70 

30 . 

5.95 


3.95 

4.50 







31. 







<*) 

(*) 


(*) 



1 








i Not including hunches of I ami 2 head, at ST.bo litfs. 


27. CATTLE LOANS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

The availability of cash capital in marketing a farm product has always been a 
problem for American distributers. Here the scale of marketing has been so 
great that immense sums of capital are required, especially in the season when 
the herds tire put on the market. Whence is this capital to come and how is its 
return to be secured to those who make advances of it to the trade? 

In beef-cattle marketing the following from the Drovers’ Telegram, of Kansas 
City, describes the methods of financiering the cattle movement from farm to 
market, and the influence of capital on prices. The article ably illustrates the 
economic services of bankers and dealers to production by furnishing abundant, 
supplies of money to take the supply of stock at good prices and by seeing that 
capital thus available is not scared away by going into the hands of a too specu¬ 
lative class of traders. 

“In the early history of the Western cattle business the owners used a small 
supply of borrowed money compared with the vast sums now used. Local or 
near-by banks furnished the bulk of this limited amount, and personal security 
was usually offered by the borrowers. To uso banking parlance, it was ‘ two and 
three name paper.’ As long as this kind of loans was the prevalent kind, there was 
small chance for doing a large volume of borrowing and lending. Rates of interest 
were held at the highest notch, and lute in the seventies and early in the eighties 
ranged from 12 to 18 per cent, as to State, locality, or borrower. Local country 
banks furnished the bulk of the funds. In those days commission men were too 
few in number and too feeble financially, as a rule, to be of any material assist¬ 
ance to cattlemenneedingfunds. Borrowers began applying early in the eighties 
to the commission men for money and thecommission men began to respond. This 
brought about two new developments: First, a much larger amount of capital 
was brought into the commission business—larger than was necessary to do an 
old-fashioned commission business and large enough to accommodate needy cat¬ 
tlemen; second, chattel mortgages were used for security, thus abandoning the 
two and three name paper. 

166A—01-17 
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•‘Tho now system proved highly successful, and early in the nineties it was 
certain that it had cornu to stay. Losses were very small, and money lenders 
were anxious for this style of investments or loans. The capital used by the com¬ 
mission men was only a drop in the bucket of the money so used in 1890 to 189a, 
and when in 189:1 the ruinous panic began, Kansas City cattle paper was scattered 
over tbe entire country from Kansas City to Boston. During the panic cattle 
paper was readily converted into cash, and proved to lie the best paper held by 
banks, which were besieged by anxious depositors for their deposits. When the 
panic closed it was found that losses on cattle papur were insignificant, and it 
came out. with flying colors. 

“Since 189:1 the cattle loans have increased enormously by leaps and bounds; 
commission houses have increased their capital in order to furnish more funds to 
their customers; loan companies have been organized wfth as high as half a mil¬ 
lion dollars capital to furnish funds to cattlemen exclusively; financiers have 
opened offices at the stock yards to deal as brokers in cattle paper, and since easy 
money set in, following the election of 1896, a heavy supply of money has been 
offered the cattlemen of the West and Southwest through the Kansas City 
commission men. 

“At the present time the volume of cattle paper placed, handled, and collected 
tit, Kansas City is tremendous. Recent investigations have led to the belief that 
tlm amount, of money in use at Kansas City for cattle paper is in the region of 
$10,000,000. This is kept constantly in use, and indicates that $80,000,000 of 
cattle paper is made annually at Kansas City, 

" The large demand for this paper is based mainly on the chattel mortgage or 
on the cattle themselves, to which is added the, names of the owner and the 
indorser, and the security thus offered is vastly better than that of the old two 
and three name paper. Lower interest rates have followed, and the old 12 and 
18 per cent rates are a thing of the past. Ten per cent, is now the most common 
rate, and lower figures could be had on gilt-edged paper before the recent 
stringency set in. 

“ Two results can be easily traced to tho heavy supply of money now offered to 
and used by the Western cattlemen: First, the great activity of young cattle over 
the entire West; second, the higher scale of prices current." 

28. INSPECTION AND CHARLIES AT KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS. 

Sheep coming to the yards must be dipped before they can ho returned to the 
country as shirkers. 

The charges for selling live stock on the Kansas City market are as follows: 
Cattle, hO cents per head for cattle of ah ages. In carloads of 21 or more, not 
more than $12 per carload. Calves, $10 per single-deck carload and $18 per 
double-deck carload of veal calves. Hogs. $0 per carload for single-deck carload 
of hogs containing 85 or more head and $10 for double-deck carloads. Sheep, 
same as for hogs, without respect to numbers. Mixed carloads, 39 cents per head 
for cattle and 23 cents per head for calves and 111 cents per head for hogs and 
sheep, hut not to exceed $12 per carload. Drive-ins, 30 cents per head for cattle and 
25 cents per head for calves and 10 cents per head for hogs and sheep, for 00 head 
or less: more than that number shall be charged for at carload rates. Charges 
for buying: Cattle, 30 cents per head for stockers and feeders, but not to exceed 
$12 per carload. When purchases are driven out the rule contemplates charging 
50 cents per head for steers, no matter how.great the number. Six dollars for 
single deck and $10 for double deck for sheep. Hogs, not less than $4 for single 
deck and $5 for double deck for live hogs, and not less than 3 cents per head for 
hogs bought by tbe bead. 

Charges for yardage are 25 cents per head for cattle. 6 cents for bogs, and Scents 
for sheep. Hay, 80 cents per 100 pounds; corn. 00 cents per bushel; and oats, (10 
cents per bushel. 

29. COST OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK AT CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, once tlio pioneer in pork packing, lias long since been outstripped 
by other cities where this industry has developed more rapidly. Nevertheless 
this city is still a representative market for the entire Ohio Ri ver Basin. It enters 
into competition with Chicago, St. Louis. Indianapolis, and a dozen other pack¬ 
ing centers in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It furthermore affords a convenient 
terminal market for the live-stock product south, of the Ohio. Altogether its 
commercially tributary territory, as a farmer's market for live stock, comprises 
the greater portion of 6 States—Ohio, Indiana. Illinois", West Virginia Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 
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Its principal role in distribution of live stock is as a market for live hogs partly 
for eastward shipment, but mainly for local packing purposes. The relative rank 
of those two demands is indicated by the figures of receipts and shipments. 

Receipts and shipments of hoy s at < ’iiiciinioti. 

[From Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce Rc|m»n.J 


Ho 


•ipts. 


Shipments. 


1X96-97. 

1897- 98. 

1898- 99. 


I, (ift3,2ft6 
1, :JK1, 7*21 


i, nr*;, ftoo 
78ft, 172 
989.111 


One of the features of this market is the shorter distances by which the termi¬ 
nal market may bo reached by rail and water. Another is the absence of packing 
houses of such size as to dominate the market. 

The Cincinnati live-stock market, represents the type of terminal market in 
which the commission system prevails with competition among its representative 
houses. To these features of the market must be attributed the low percentage 
of cost to the producer in getting his live stock to market. The following schedule 
shows what proportion of the consumer's cost goes to the producer and to the dis¬ 
tributers for four classes of live stock—cattle, hogs, lambs, and calves. In this 
respect of low proportion of cost of marketing Cincinnati partakes of the nature 
of a local market which, when competitive with distant markets, is always the best 
one for the producer: 


hJ.ty ichscs of market ini/ tire stork at ('iiteiiinoti . 1 


Ymr ami month 
of sale. 


Kind and grade of product. 


April, 1900 . Butcher cattle 

May, 1900.do. 

.lune, 1900. Tacking hogs. 

March, 1900.do. 

June, 1900. Butcher lambs 

May, 1900.do. 

Do. Veal calves.... 


Con¬ 
sumer 
paid, per 
1(H) 

l>ouiids. : 


Produce! 
received, 
per 100 
pounds. 


! Com- ] 
.hined ex-! 
j peases | 
, of ilistri- j 
but it in 
per lot) • 
i pounds : 
i between 
producer 
and oon- 
■ sinner. 


Tereenhigi 
sinner's | 


Dist rilni-j 
ters. ! 


51.110 
1.91 ; 
ft. 10 ; 
1.9ft 
7.00 i 
7. fttl 
7.ftt) ■ 


1.33 
1.7ft 
■l.ftO , 
ft 2ft 
ft. ftt)' 
<i. 00 : 


‘2. IK) 
l.ftO 


1 Reported l»v Mr. Joseph l». Morton, special agent. 

FrvUjht rates /rain some /irinrijial ship/tint/ points to < 'inrinuati . 1 


f con- 
rlec to 


Pro¬ 

ducers. 


7.0 
11.8 
0. S 


' 20.0 
20 


88. '2 
93. '2 
91 


From— 


Railroad. 


Freight 
! rate per 
! 1(H) 

pounds. 


Butcher cattle. Owensboro, K.v. ljonisn, Henderson and St. Louis. 

Do. Chattanooga, Tenn. 1 Cincinnati Southern. 

Tacking hogs., Evansville, Ind. 1 Evansville and Terre Haute and Balti- 

i more and Ohio Southwestern. 

_ D°---. Rushville, ind. j Cincinnati, Hamilton ami Dayton. 

Butcher lambs — Nlcholasville, Ky--I Cincinnati Southern. 

„ Do... Nashville, Tenn. j Louisville and Nashville. j 

Veal calves. Mantua, Ohio. Eric. 1 


1 Reported by Mr. Joseph 1). Morton, special agent. 
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30. THE HOI I MARKETS OF THE MI&SISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Next to Reef cattle, hogs are the most important feature in live-Btock distribu¬ 
tion between producer and consumer. This phase of the movement is far less 
local than the cattle trade. Throughout the entire Mississippi Valley there are 
at least 7.) centers of consumption of livo hogs for packing purposes. The distri- 
hution both of production and consumption is thus far more general. 

Chicago has tor so long been the world's greatest center for the pork-packing 
industry that the facts as to consumption at that point are given for the period 
from ■ 354 down to 1899. These figures, compared with the total consumption at 
the rest of the Western packing centers, indicate the relative importance of that 
market for this period. 


Pork packing in the Went awl at Chicago . 1 


Year ending Mar. 1— 

In Chicago. 

In the West. 

Year ending Mar. 1 -- 

1854. 

52,849 

2,534,770 

1877 . 

1855. 

73,69-1 

2,124,404 

1878. 

1856. 

80,380 

2,489,502 

1870. 

1857. 

74,000 

1,818,468 

1880.. j 


99,262 

2,210,778 


1859. 

no, os j 

2,465,552 

1882 . 

1860. 




1861. 

271; 805 

2, 155' 702 

1884 . 

1862. 

505,691 

2,893,666 


1863. 



1864. 

90-1,659 

3,261,105 

18S7. 

1865. 

760,514 

2,422,779 


1866. 

507,355 

1,785,955 

1889. 

1867. 

639, JK12 

2,490,791 

1890. 


796,226 

2,781,081 

1891. i 

1869. 

597,954 

2,499,173 

1892 . 

1870. 




1871.1 

919,197 

3,832j 084 

1894 . 

1872. 

1,225,236 

5.125,560 

1895 . 

1873. 

1,456,650 



1874. 

1,826,560 

0,525,616 

1897 . 

1875. i 

2,136.716 

6,761,670 !! 

1898 . ! 

1871!. i 

2,320,846 

0,150,342 i 


i 



In Chicago. 


2,933,486 
4,009,311 
4,960,959 
4,680,637 
5,752,191 
5,100,484 
4,222,780 
3,911,792 
4,228, '205 
4,928,730 
4,425, SMI 
3,732,241 
3,218,415 
4,473,467 
6,071,659 
5.219,798 
4,352,095 
4,219,567 
5,293,202 
5,490,410 
5,967,595 
6,747,265 
8,016,675 


1 Forty-second Report, Chicago Board of Trade, 1899, j>. 45. 


In the West. 


7,376,858 
9,045,566 
10,853,693 
10,997,399 
12,238,354 
10,551,449 
9,340,999 
9.183,100 
10,519,108 
11.26J1.567 
12,083,012 
11,532,707 
10,798,974 
13,545,303 
17,718,134 
14,457,014 
12,390,6J10 
11,605,006 
16,003,6-15 
15,010,635 
16,928,978 
20,201,260 
23,651,695 


The distribution of live hogs is almost wholly a domestic movement. Outside 
of the Mississippi Valley there are several leading cities at which they are mar- 
keted and packed on a considerable scale, but comparatively few are exported. 
Boston, for distance, received and packed 1.737,000 for the year ending March 1, 
1H99. This gave that city the fourth rank as an American live-hog market. Buf¬ 
falo received 447,000 and other Eastern places 185,000. Of the 30,000,000 hogs 
received at about as many markets East and West, three other seaboard points. 
Now lork, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, received and packed 3,978,000, or about 
10 per cent. With Boston these four seaboard points received over 15 per cent of 
the annual pack. Of these receipts at seaboard of 4,735,000, onlv 14,579 were 
exported. 1 

The following table shows the loading markets, their relative importance, and 
the number of hogs packed in the soason from November 1 to March 1. It 
indicates how widely this industry is diffused throughout the interior of the 
country. 


1 World Almanac, 1900, p. 192, aud Bulletin No. 16, Distribution of Agricultural Products, p.9G. 
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Pork packing in the WaMmippi Valley . 1 


Places where packed. 


Chicago. 
Quincy... 
Galena... 
Barry 
Peoria . 


Bloomington.. 
Other points.. 


Total. 

Missoi-ui, 


Kansas City.. 

St. Louis. 

St. Joseph — 
Other points. 

Total... 


Cedar Rapids. 
Marshalltown. 
Sioux city. ... 
I)es Moines ... 

Ottumwa. 

Keokuk. 

Sabula. 

Oskaloosa. 

Davenport.... 

Iowa City. 

Other points.. 


Total.. 


Cincinnati... 
Cleveland— 

Toledo. 

Cireleville ... 

Dayton_ 

Other points . 


Total. 

INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. 
Fort Wayne.. 
Kvansville... 
Logans|>ort.. 
Other points. 


Total. 

WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee .. 

Cudahy . 

lai Crosse .... 
Other points. 


Total. 

NEBRASKA. 


Omaha. 

Nebraska City . 

Lincoln . 

Other points... 


Total. 

KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.... 
Other points. 

Total... 


2,672,730 

37,500 


9,931 

32,8-18 

15,839 


2,283,375 

31,060 


12,625 
27,798 
13,161 


2,375,470 

31,524 


2,512 
32,849 
23.145 
15,662 


2,398,019 ! 2,481,462 


1,305,131 

526,410 

178,500 

5,398 


2,015,469 


190,569 

51,726 

125,400 


246,146 
60,242 


17,100 
21,565 


713,0-18 


276, 120 
201,105 

3,500 


15,000 

12,000 

508,325 


428,462 
9,500 
7,300 
8,000 
6,700 


459,962 


1,022,639 

112,558 

76,100 

3,807 


1,515, ltd 


220,130 
53,712 
95, (XX) 
60,525 
213,600 
49,807 


869,273 

387,697 

80,500 

5,125 


1,342,595 


21,000 

”3,5o6 


717,274 


142,105 
32,282 
95,000 
62,720 
137,815 
49, 120 
1,000 


23,750 

' 76,460 


614,552 


2,475,468 

23,567 

8,000 


25,447 
31,707 
16,196 


1,695,980 

21,706 


28,282 

8,444 

11,546 


>,385 | 1,765,958 


884,652 
373,165 
110,106 
5,311 


1,103,237 


159,202 
39,016 
142,000 
50,010 
161,000 
59,022 
2,000 


584,543 
255,084 
111,000 
4,680 


955,807 


122,821 

22,300 

96,618 

44,000 

103,000 

44,590 


240,160 
215,800 
3,000 


12,000 

9,000 


479,960 




315,913 
5,000 
11,072 
3,700 
10,650 


376,335 


219,640 ! 
186,752 
5, (XX) 
3,046 
15,000 
It, 000 

473.13S 


336,492 

16,600 

11,018 


14,350 


239,191 159,460! 

268,883 1 201,740! 

7,500 ! 4,500 

28,372 j 16,737 


378, -160 


178,229 

189,352 

12,500 

22,923 


46,300 

”73,229' 

731,779 


265,735 
186,890 

3.500 
5,237 
15,000 
20,013 

496,375 


307,610 
12,000 
8,345 


10,000 
' 48," 269 
491,601 


189,908 
124,386 

4,500 
2,658 
12,000 
10,550 


344,002 


257,724 

5,000 

12,012 


14,500 I 


9,500 


160,477 
188,3(8 
13,050 
31,053 


1,478,212 

15,517 


22,320 

7,133 

3,810 

1,527,292 


616,752 
226,206 
100,000 
3,891 

916,819 


102,751 
9,689 
163, 173 
25,089 
87,307 
31,861 
1,500 


4,000 

4,989 

21,000 

451,659 


201,410 
150,417 
5, fi4K) 
437 
10,000 

11,500 


385,324 


20-1,553 
1,000 
8,519 


11,882 


21,286 
121,337 
8,113 ' 
17,358 | 


12,231 

16,014 


543,946 | 382,437 

403,0O1 

392,913 

147,745 

550,175 
85,552 
19,641 

441,008 

38,306 

16,700 

417,093 

73,792 

31,960 

534,831 

71,320 

29,500 

379,559 

30,182 

27,000 

408,080 

42,000 

21,205 


. 




655,368 

496,014 

522,845 

635,654 

436,741 | 471,385 

177,268 

4,000 

119,640 

3,200 

128,537 

3,700 

156,898 

3,200 

103,797 i 112,003 

3,100 | 3,070 

,181,268 

122,640 

132,237 

140,098 

106,897 1 D5.073 


a fFrorn Report of Chicago Board of Trade, 1899, pp. 52-53, quoting the Cincinnati Price Current. 
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Pork ptwkin<j in the Mimissijrpi Vallt'i/— Continued. 


Places where packed. 

1897-98. | 

1890-97. 

1895-90. 

189-1-95. 

1893-94. 

j 1892-93. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. 

Other poluts. 

1 

iir>, 5oo 

1,500 1 

9-1,859 

9,200 

89,380 

19,750 

71,950 

25,070 

51,525 
| 21,417 

65,24G 
12,805 

Total. 

120,000 1 

104,059 

| lou, i:u: 

97,020 

| 72,942 

i 78,111 

MINNESOTA. 





j 


St. Paul. 

128,110 

90,303 : 

147,921 , 

189,950 

118,729 

100,131 

Other points. 

37,200 

4,000 ! 

11,200 | 

10,000 

! 4,000 j 23,850 

Total. 

105,310 

91,303 

159,121 | 

205,950 

123,329 

I 129,981 

KANSAS, 








17,491 

14,212 j 

10,150 






50,000 ! 

31,000 , 




Other points. 

5,000 ! 

2,000 ; 

5,500 | 

5, OtXI 

20,710 

35,532 

Total. 

87,491 

(Ki,2l2 

40,05() i 

30,000 

20,710 

72,247 

TENNESSEE. 








54,330 






Other {stints. 

is'50t) ! 

14.0(H) 

13,300 

loiooo 

4; 000 

4,000 

Total. 

72,830 s 

04,797 

01,300 

54,024 

32,205 

4,000 

MISCELLANEOUS. 







Pittsburg, 1'a. 

08,000 ; 

5S,<HK) 

07,000 

01,000 

30,000 

•10,000 








Other points. 

80,920 j 

73,070 

24,000 

25,000 | 

30,000 

25, ooo 

Total. 

148,920 

131,070 

91,000 

80,000 j 

70,000 

75,000 

._ _ _ 

__ L. 

_ 

. . . 



— -.. 


ItKCAlTITI.ATloN. 


Illinois. 

2,70S, 848 

2,398,019 

2,181,402 

2,575,385 . 

1,705,958 

1,527,292 

Missouri. 

2,015,409 

1.515,101 

1,342,595 

1,403,237 

955.307 

910, 819 

Iowa. 

713,048 

717,274 

014,552 

731,779 

191,001 

451,050 

Ohio. 

508,325 

•179,900 

473, 138 

490,375 

344,002 

385,324 

Indiana. 

159,902 

370,335 

378,400 

342,455 , 

284,230 

228,954 

Wisconsin. 

513,910 

382,137 

103,001 

392,943 

108,091 

147,745 

Nebraska. 

055,308 

490,014 

522,8-15 

035,051 

430, 741 

471,285 

Kentucky. 

181,208 

122,840 

132,237 

140.U98 

100,897 

115,073 

Michigan. 

120,000 

104,059 

109,130 

97,020 

72,942 

78,111 

Minnesota. 

105,310 

91,303 

159,121 

205,950 

123,329 

129,981 

Kansas. 

87.491 

00,212 

40,050 

HO, 000 

20,710 

72,247 

Tennessee. 

72,830 

01,797 

(11,300 

54,024 

32.205 

4,000 

Pennsylvania. 

West Virginia ami other 

08,000 

58, (MM) 

07, (XX) 

01, IKK) 

30, (XX) 

40,000 

points. 

80,920 

73,(1711 

24,000 

25,000 

40,000 

35,000 

Total. 

8,440,7.85 

0,949,090 

0,815,800 

7,191,520 

4,884,082 

4,033,520 

Note.— The total number 

of hogs pm 

ked in the West during the winter 

season of 1897-98 was 


8,440,785, itiKl the cost of hogs per 100 pounds for that season #3.03. 

The total number of hogs packed in the West during the summer season, from March I to November 
1. 1807, was 11,700,475. as against 9,979,888 for the corresimnding time in 1X90. 

The average weight per live hog of the packing (hiring the winter season of 1X97-98 was 1215.35 
pounds, and the total ]x>uuds of hogs for that season 1,980,580,000. 
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:n. HOG FRIGES AT KANSAS GITY IN 1S9S AND I SOW. 1 


The top prices for hogs , and the hulk' of sales made at Kansas City on each com¬ 
mercial day of ISW and 1SHS. 


[The appended tables show the top prices uml bulk of the hot; sales made at Kansas City on nu ll 
day of 1899 and ISOS. The asterisk 1*1 is inserted for Sunday.] 


January. 


Day. 

I8i*y. 


185)8. 


Hulk. 

Tops. 

llulk. 

1 . . . 

(*) 

(*) 

$1. 15 $1.52’-! 

2. 

Sf2.45-52.70 

$3.75 


s. 

3.4ft- 2.05 

3.75 

3. 45 3.55 I 

i. 

3.40 3.00 

3.75 

3.35 3.47}' 

r, 

2.35 3.00 

3. 70 

3.3ft- 3. 15 

i*. 

2.4ft- 3. IK) 

3.72} 

3.35- 3.45 

7. 

3.35- 3.57.} 

3.02} 

3.35- 3. 45 ■ 

s. 

(*> 

(*) 

3.40 3.50 ' 

y. 

3.40 3.00 

3. Of) 

1*1 

lu. 

3. 45- 3.05 

3.75 

0.05- 3.50 

li. 

3. 45- 3.05 

3. 77} 

3.: 15 3.50 

12. 

3. 15 3. 70 

3.75 

3. 1.) 3.55 

13. 

3.40 3.02} 

2. 75 

3. 15- 3.00 

ll. 

3.15 3.52} 

2.70 

3.45- 3.00 

lft. 

{*> 

(*> 

3. 45- 3.00 

Hi . 

3.15 3.05 

3.70 

(*) 

17. 

3.40 3.57} 

3.05 

3. Id- 3.00 

18. 

3.40 3.00 

3.70 

3.50- 0.00 

iy. 

3. 4.»- 3. 05 

3.77} 

3. 45- 3.00 

20. 

3.45- 3. IK) 

:i.70 

3.40 - 3.00 

21. 

3.55- 3.05 

3. 70 

3.50 3.02} 

22. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.00 3. 70 ■ 

22. 

3.50 3.05 


(*) 

24. 

3. 45- 3.05 

3.7f> 

3.05- 3.75 

•»/» 

3. fK)- 3.70 

3.77} 

3.05- 3.81) 

20. 

3.50 • 3. 70 

3.77} 

3.05 3.80 

27. 

!!. 55 75 

3.82} 

3.05- 3.75 

•28. 

3. IK)- 3. 75 

3. <J0 

3.00- 3.70 | 

2y. 

<*> 

<*) 

3.00- 3.70 

20. 

3.1.5- 3. -HO 

3.85 

(*) i 

:u. 

3.00- 3.70 

3. Hi) 

3. IK) 3.75 , 



March. 

Day. 

181ft). 


1808. 


llulk. 

Tups. 

llulk. 

1. 

$1. 15-$'.. 00 

$1. 75 

$1.liS-gll. 85 

2 

3.50- 3.05 

3. 7f» 

3.70 3.05 

3. 

3.50- 3.(15 

3.75 

3.75 4.00 

4. 

3. 50 3. IK) 

3. 70 

3.80 - 3. 05 

ft. 

<*) 

i*i 

3. SO- 3.1)0 

(1. 

3. ;K)- 3. IK) 

3.70 

(*) 

7. 

3.55- 3.70 

3.77} 

3.75- 3.05 

8. 

3,5.1- 3.75 

•3.82.'. 

3.05 3.S.» 

y . 

3.55- 3.0,7} 

3. NO 

3.05 3. 85 

10. 

3.55 3.70 

3.85 

3.05 3.85 

n. 

3. IK) 3.70 

3. SO 

3.70- 3.00 

12. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.70- 3.87} 

12. 


3.75 

(*) 

14. 

3.00- 3.75 

3.80 

3.05 3.80 

15. 

3.55- 3.70 

3.75 

3.05 3.80 

10. 

3. OKI- 3.72} 

3.80 

3.00- 3.80 

17. 

3. IK)- 3.72} 

3.80 

3.00 3.77} 

i*. 

3.55— 3. <0 

3.75 

3.05 3.80 

11). 

(*) 

(*) 

3.70- 3.80 

20. 

3.55- 3.05 

3.72} 

(*) 

21. 

3.50- 3.05 

3.75 

3.70- 3.85 

22 .. . 

3.55 3.70 

3.77} 

3.70- 3.8ft 

22. 

3.50- 3.70 

3.77} 

3.05- 3. .80 

24. 

3.50- 3.05 

3.80 

3.00- 3.75 

25. 

3.55- 3.05 

3.72} 

3.00- 3.70 

20. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.00- 3.70 

‘23 . 

3.50 3.70 

3.75 

(*) 

28. 

3.50- 3.75 

3.82} 

3.50- 3.00 

20. 

3.55- 3.70 

3.75 

3.50- 3. Oft 

20. 

3.50- 3.05 

3.85 

3.50- 3.00 

. 

3.55- 3.05 

. 3.75 

3.55- 3.0ft 

0 





1 From Drovers’ 


February. 



151ft). 


181IS. 


Tups. 

Hulk. 

Tops. 

Hulk. | 

Tops. 

$3. <K> 

$1.55-$1. 70 

*3.77' 

$3.00-${. 75 ; 

$1. .80 

Gl 

3.5;»- 3.75 

3.85 

3.00- 3.7., ; 

3. K> 

3.05 

3.5ft- 3.75 

3. 85 

3.55- 3.70 

3. 80 

3.00 

3.50- 3. 70 

3. 75 

3.05 3.8(1 

3. '.HI 

3. 50 

<*) 


3.05 3.80 

3.05 

3.00 

3. 45 3.(2) 

3.78 | 

i*) 

(*' 

3.55 

3.00 3.75 


3.70- 3.82} 

3. 05 

3.02} 

3.00 3.72} 

3.85 | 

3. lift- 3.80 

2. IN) 

(*) 

3. lift- 3.75 

3.8.) i 

3. 05- 3. SO 

3.0O 

3.00 

3.05 3.80 

3.87}' 

3.75 3.00 

3. 07} 

3.00 

3.5ft 3.75 

3.80 ; 

3.70- 3. lit 

1.00 

3.00 

(*) 


3. 75 - 3.'.Mi 

3. 05 

3.07} 

3.5ft- 3.75 

3.85 i 

(*i 

i*l 

02} 

3.55- 3.70 

3. SO - 

3.75 3. 00 

UK) 

3.02} 

3.55 3.70 

3.80 ; 

3.85 4. (Hi 

1.07} 

(*) 

3.55 3. 70 

3. 82}' 

3.80 1. (HI 

1.05 

3.05 

3.5ft- 3. 75 

3.85 ! 

3.80 - 3. ID 

1.05 

3.05 

3.55- 3.70 

3.75 . 

3.75- 3.0.1 

1.05 

3. Of) 

<*) 

(*> : 

3.80- 3.05 

1. 10 

3.0;» 

3.50 3.00 

3.05 i 

(+) 

(*i 

3.70 

3. 15 3.*K) 

3.70 

3. .85 4.00 

1.20 

3.75 

3. 15 3. 00 

3.72}; 

3.75- 3.05 

1.07} 

l*) 

3. 15- 3.05 

3.80 ! 

3.75- 3.1)0 

1.05 

3.80 

3.55- 3.75 

3.85 , 

3.70 3.1)5 

1.07} 

3.87} 

3. lift- 3.75 

3.82} 

3.70 3. 05 

1. 10 

3. IK) 

<*) 

1*1 

3.75 4. (Hi 

1.02} 

3.85 

3.00- 3.70 

3.77} 

<*) 

<*) 

3. SO 

3. 50- 3. 05 

3.75 . 

3.75- 3.'.Ml 

1. oo 

3.80 


| 



<*) 





3.80 


l 

1 



April. 




1809. 



1808. 


Tups. 

Hulk. : 


Hulk. 

Tups. 

Si. of. 

$1. IK) -?i 

1.70 | 

*3.80 $1.55 

•$3.70 

$1.77} 

4.10 . 

(*) 


i*i 

2.00 

• 3.70 

3.7ft 

1. 15 

3.00 

t. 70 

3. 80 ; 

1 

*) 

(*) 

1.05 

:i.oo - 

!. 75 

1 3.82} 

3.02] 

[» 3.7ft 

3. SO 

1. 05 

3.0*1 - 

>. 75 

! 3.85 

3.05 

3.80 

3.00 

<*i , 

3. «'K> 

}. 75 

3.80 

3.00 

3.75 

3.00 

1.02} 

3.00 

1. 70 

3.8(1 

3.00 

3.75 1 

3.87} 

3.1MI 

3. lift 

5.70 

3. 85 

3.00 

- 3.7ft i 

3.87} 

3.05 

<*> 


(*) 

3. 00 

- 3.75 : 

3.00 

3.05 

3.02}- 

!. 75 

3.82} 


*) 

(*) 

1. (K) 

3.5ft 

J.70 

! 3.80 

3.55 

3.70 

3.77} 

3.05 

.1.5*0 

1. 05 

; 3.7ft 

55 

- 3. 72} 

! 3.8ft 

(*) 

3 . ;ki 

5.02} 

3.75 

3.55 

- 3.72} 

1 3.80 

3. yo 

3.57}- 

1.70 

1 3.85 

3.00 

- 3.7ft 

! 3.00 

3. (Ml 

3. OK) - 

1.75 

1 3.82} 

3. IK) 

- 3.80 

! 3.00 

3.1*5 1 

<*) 


i (*) 

3.00 

3.75 

3.8ft 

3. 00 

3.(15 

1. 8(1 

3.80 

(*) 

(*> 

1.00 

3.00 

l. 75 

i 3.82} 

3.00 

- 3.70 

. 3.80 

3. ‘HI 

3.02}- 

1.75 

i 3.85 

3.55 

- 3.75 

! 3.82} 

(*) 

3.70 - 

1.80 

i 3. (Ml 

2.55 

- 3. 70 

1 3.80 

3,87} 

3.70 - 

1.80 

3.87} 

3. lift 

3.80 

: 3.90 

3.00 

3.70 - 

i.SU 

3.82} 

3.70 

3. (K) 

: 4.oo 

3.00 

(*) 

' (*) ! 

3. lift 

- 3. SO 

3. Oft 

3.8ft 

3.05 - 

3.75 

3.8ft 1 

(*) 

, (*) 

3.85 

3.05 - 

3.75 

3.80 

3.05 

- 3.80 

l 3.85 

3.80 

3. lift - 

3.7ft 

! 3.82} 

3. lift 

- 3.8ft 

' 3.90 

(*) 

1 3.05 - 

3.7 ft 

3.85 : 

3. 70 

- 3.8ft 

1 4.00 

3. (>5 

3.02} 

3.7ft 

3.85 | 

3.70 

- 3.8ft 

4.00 

3.72] 

3. (if) - 

3.80 

3.92} 

3.70 

- 3.8ft 

4. (Ml 

3.70 

1 <*> 

: (*i ! 

3.7ft 

3.90 

4.00 


3. 7 f> 
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$3. to-$1.70 
3.56 - 3.75 
3. GO - 3.75 
3.571- 3.70 
3. 60 - 3.721 

3.65 - 3.771 
(* A 

3.66 - 3.321' 

3.60 3.70 

3.60 - 3.70 
3. (X) - 3. 70 
3. 60 - 3.70 
3.62‘- 3.70 

(*) 

3.60 • 3.75 

3.60 - 3.70 



$5.75 I {*) | 

3. SO $1.75 -$1.95 | 
3.80 I 3.75 - 4.00 
3.85 | 3.80 - 1.00 
3.821 3.80 - -1.00 
3.821 3.85 4.00 

(*) 3.85-3.95 

3.85 (*) 

3.80 3.80 - 3.95 
3.85 8.80 - 3.5)6 
3.75 3.85 - 4.05 
3.75 4.00 - 4.35 
3.80 4.25 4.45 

(*) 4.00 - 4.35 

3.80 (*) 

3.771 4.15-4.40 
3.75 4.35 - 1.55 
3.80 4.20 - 4.40 
3.821; 4.10 - 1.50 
3.821, 4.00 - 4.30 
(*) '4.05-4.25 

3.80 ! (*) 

3.85 ! 4.20 - 4.50 
3.80 4.10 - 4,40 
3.771 4.00 - 4.25 
3.75 -1.10 — 4.30 
3.75 4.10 - 4.35 
(*) 3.‘10 4.25 

3.75 (*) 

3.771 3.90 - 4.25 
3.80 4.00 - 4.30 


1899. - 

1898. 

Hulk. 

Tops. 

Hulk. 

Tops. 

S3.50 -${.60 

$1.70 

$1.00 -$1.25 

W.35 

3.55 - 3.70 

3.75 

3.90 - 4.10 

4.20 

3.55 - 3.75 

3.75 

3.80-4.00 

4.10 

<*) 

1 (*) 

3.90 - 4.05 

4.121 

3.55 - 3.70 

3.75 

i*) 

(*) 

3.60 - 3.70 

3.80 

3.80 - 4.05 

4.05 

3. (X) - 3.75 

3.80 

3.75 - 3.921 

4.05 

3.671- 3.65 

3. 76 

3.75 - 4.00 

4.05 

3. (X) - 3.70 

3.80 

3.85 - 4.05 

4.15 

3.60 - 3.70 

3.72! 

3.80 - 4.10 

4.15 

(*) 

i*> 

3. Tii 

3.70 - 3.90 

3.95 

3.55 - 3.70 

(*) 

(*) 

3. GO - 3.70 

3.75 

3.6i) - 3.85 

3.92! 

3.67!- 3.77! 

3.82! 

3.65 - 3.85 

3.97! 

3.70 - 3.80 

3.85 

3.65 - 3.85 

3.921 

3.70 - 3.77! 

3.85 

3.80 - 3.95 

4.05 

3.65 - 3.75 

3.80 

3.70 - 3.95 

4.00 

(*) 

(*) 

3.65 • 3.90 

4.00 

3.65 - 3.721 

3.80 

(*) 

(*) 

3.60 - 3.65 

3.72! 

3.75 - 3.90 

4.00 

3.70 - 3.80 

3.85 

3.75 - 3.95 

4.05 

3.70 - 3.77! 

3,85 

3.65 - 3.85 

3.97! 

3.65 - 3.721 

3.82! 

3.70 - 3.90 

3.97! 

3.624- 3.76 

3.75 

3.65 - 3.90 

4.00 

(*) 

(*) 

3.70 - 3.95 

3.95 

3.65 - 3.721 

3.75 

(*) 

(*) 

3.65 - 3.75 

3.80 

3.65 - 3.85 

3.95 

3.671- 3.80 

3.82! 

3.00 - 3.75 

3.85 

3.70 - 3.80 

3.871 

3.55 - 3.70 

3.80 

3.70 3.82! 

3.90 

3.45 - 3.70 

3.75 






August. 


1899. 


1898. 



Tops. Hulk. | Tops, j Hulk. Tops. 


I.$5.75 - $3.85 

l . (*) 

l. 3.80-3.95 

I. Holiday. 

5 . 3.85-4. (X) 

6 . 3.8.6 - 4.00 

7 . 3.85 - 3.97! 

3. 3.85 - 4.00 

9 . (*) 

0 . 3.90 - 4.021 

1 . 3.971-4.10 

2 . 4.05 4.15 

3 . 4.10-4.25 

1. 4.10- 4.25 


15. 1.10-4.171 

36. (*) 

17.! 4.10 - 4.20 

1>.■ 4.20 - 4.30 

19 .• 4.321- 4.40 

20 . 4.25 - 4.321 

21 . 4.25 - 4.35 

22 . 4.35 - 4. 45 

23 .. t*} 

24 . 4.471- 4.50! 


25 . j 4. 40 - 1.50 

26 .; 4. :» - 4. 35 

27 . 4.35 - 4.40 

28 . 4.35 - 4.40 

29 . 4.40 - 4.15 

30 . (*) 

31 .J 4. 40 - 4.471 


$1,921 $1.50 '$1.70 
(*) 3.50-3.65 

3.971 (*) 

H’duy.i Holiday. 
4.00 I 3. (X) - 3.80 
4.05 ! 3.00 - 3.85 
4.02!' 3.70 - 3.95 
4.05 3.75 - 4.00 
(*) , 3.65 - 4.90 
4.05 : (*) 

4.15 3.60 - 3.85 
4.25 3.60 - 3.85 
4.30 3.70 - 3.95 
4.35 3.70 - 3.90 
4.221 3.75 - 3.95 
(*) i 3.80 - 4.00! 
4 25 . (*) 

4.371 3.75 - 3.95 
4.45 3.80 - 4.00 
4.42! 3.75-3.90 
1.40 3.70 - 3.90 
4.50 3.65 - 3.90! 
(*) 3.70-3.90 

4.55 (*) 

4.52J 3.75 - 3.95 
4.45 3.75 - 3. IK) 
4.421 3.65 - 3.85 
4.471 1.60 - 3.75 
4.45 -3.65 - 3.85 
3.66-3.80 
4.55 <*) 


I S4.22HM.271 
I 4.25 4.27! 

4.32J- 4.35 
. 4.421- 1.471 
r i 4.50 - 4.55 
I (*) 

I 4.45-4.50 
i 1.40-4.50 
'! 4.35-4.55 

4.35 - 4.55 

I 4.30-4.50 
» 4.35 - 4.55 
• (*) 

I 4.45-4.55 
» 4.50-4.70 
I 4.371-4.70 

4.36 - 4.65 
I 4.45-4.70 

> 4.50-4.70 

» (*) 

» 1.50 - 4.60 
» 4.45-4.65 
) 4.50-4.65 
4.55 - 4.70 
) 4.65 - 4.72! 
) 4.60-4.70 

> (*) 

> 4.50-4.70 

> 4.45-4.65 
) 4.45-4.(55 

4.30 - 4.35 


$1. 42! *3.70 -${.90 , 
1.371'! 3.65 - 3.80 ! 
4.42! 3.55 - 3.75 ; 

4.55.3.55 - 3.75 . 

4.60 ' 3.60 - 3.85 
(*) i 3.65-3.85 
4.5241 (*) 

4.55 j 3.65 - 3.95 

4.60 I 3.55 - 3.85 
4.621! 3.55 - 3.80 
4.57! 1 3.65 - 3.85 
4.60 3.80 - 3.95 
<*) 3.75-*’.90 

4.65 (*) 

4.76 3.65 - 3.85 

4.75 3.65 - 3.85 
4.72! 3.70 - 185 

4.76 ! 3.65 - 3.75 

4.75 3.60 - 3.721 
(*) 3.70-3.80 

4.70 (*) 

4.70 3.70 - 3.771 

4.75 3.65 - 3.80 
4.771 3.76 - 3.871 

4.76 3.70 - 3.80 

4.80 3.70 - 3.80 
(*) 3.70-3.85 

4.771 (*; 

4.75 3.80 - 3.85 
4.721 3.75 - 3.85 
4.65 j 3.70 - 3.80 
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September. 


Oc tutor. 


Day. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899 


1898. 



Bulk. 

Tops. 

Bulk. 

Tops. 

Bulk. 

Tops. 

Bulk. 

Tops. 

1. 

8-1.30 -84.45 

84.55 

83.65 -$3.72$ 

83.77$ 

(•) 

(*> 

83.65 -83.75 

83.77$ 

2. 

4.20 - 4.25 

4.45 

3.70 - 3. 80 

3.85 

H. «i4u'« 

81.60 

(*) 

(*)' 

3. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.75 - 3.80 

3.90 

4.40 - 4.60 

4.65 

3.60-3.70 

3.75 

4.. 

4.20 - 4.40 

4.15 

(*) 

(*) 

4.37$-*4. GO 

4.62$ 

3. GO - 3.65 

3.75 

5. 

4.26 - 4.40 

4.45 

3.75 - 3.80 

3.85 

4.35 - 4.55 

4.60 

3.50 - 3. 55 

3. 70 

G. 

4.30 - 4. 40 

4.50 

3.65 - 3.76 

3. 80 

4.35 - 4.60 

4.60 

3. 50 - 3.55 

3.65 

7. 

4.36 - 4.40 

4.50 

3.55 - 3.65 

3.72$ 

4.35 - 4.60 

1.60 

3.55 - 3.60 

3. 70 

8. 

4.36 - 4.10 

4.50 

3.60 - 3.70 

3.80 

(*) 

(*) 

;t. do - 3. ff> 

3. 70 

9... 

4.35 - 4.40 

4.45 

3. 70 - 3.80 

3.X5 

4.35 - 4.55 

4.57$ 

O 

(*) 

10. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.70 - 3.80 

3. .SO 

4.30 -4.50 

4.55 

3.60 - 3.67$ 

3.72$ 

11. 

4. 37 $ - 4.42$ 

4.45 

(*> 

(*) 

1.25 4.35 

4.52$ 

3.50 - 3.60 

3.70 

12. 

4.30 - 4.37$ 

4. 10 

3.75 - 3.80 

3.85 

4.20 - 4.35 

4. 12$ 

3.55 - 3.62* 

3.75 

13. 

4.30 - 4.37$ 

4.37$ 

3. .80 - 3.85 

3.92$ 

4.20 - 4.35 

4.37$ 

3.57$- 3.65 

3.70 

14. 

I.32J- 4.40 

4.42$ 

3.77$~ 3.95 

4.00 

4.20 4.35 

4. 40 

3.55 - 3.65 

3.75 

15. 

•1.35 - 4.40 


3. 70 - 3.85 

3.95 

(*) 

(*) 

3.62$- 3.67$ 

3.75 

16. 

4.35 - 4.40 

4.42$ 

3.65 - 3.75 

3.90 

4.20 - 4.35 

4.35 

i*) 

(*) 

17. 

(*) 

(*> 

3. Go - 3.75 

3.85 

4.15 - 4.30 


3.65 - 3.70 

3. 75 



4 42A 







19. 

4.35 4.46 

4.50 

3.75 3.80 

3.85 

1.12$ 4.20 

4.25 

3.65 - 3.75 

3.80 

20.. 

4.30 - 4.47$ 

4.50 

3.65 - 3.75 

3. 80 

1.12$- 4. 20 

4. :J0 

3.62$ 3. 70 

:s.ho 

21. 

4.30 - 4.50 

4.55 

3.65 - 3.75 

3.80 

4.15 - 4.17$ 

1.20 

3.00 - 3.70 

3.75 

22. 

4.35 4.50 


3.05 - 3.75 

3.80 

(+) 

(*) 

3.55 - 3.60 

3.65 

23. 

1.35 - 4.50 

4.55 

3.70 • 3.80 

3.85 

1.12J- 4.17$ 

4.20 

(*) 

I*) 

24. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.75 - 3.82$ 

3.85 

4.07$- 4.12$ 

4.15 

3.50 - 3.57$ 

3.60 

25. 

4.424- 4.00 

4.60 

(*) 

(*) 

4. 10 - 4.12$ 

4.15 

3.50 - 3.55 

3.60 


4. 10 4. GO 


3.72$- 3.80 

3.90 

1.10 - 4.15 

4. 17$ 

3.50 - 3.60 

3.62$ 

27. 

4.424- 4.65 


3.70 - 3.80 

3.87$ 

4.10 - 4.12$ 

4.15 

3. 45 - 3.55 

3. Ml 

28. 

4.45 - 4.65 

4.70 

3.60 - 3.70 

3.82$ 

4.12$- 4.15 

4.17$ 

3.45 - 3.57$ 

3. 60 





3.75 

(*) 


3.50 3.55 

3.62$ 



4.62$ 

3.60 - 3.70 


1.12$- 4.17$ 

4.17$ 

(*) 






4.07$- 1.10' 


3.55 - 3.60 












November. 



Deeemtor. 


Day. 

1899. 


1898. 


1899. 


1898. 



Bulk. 

Tops. 

Bulk. 

- 

Tops. 

Bulk. 

Tops. 

Bulk. 

Tops. 

1. 

84.02$-84.074 

81.10 

83.45 -83.57$ 

83.65 

83.75 -83.77$ 

8.3. .80 

83.20 -83.35 

83. 12$ 

2. 

4.00 - 4.05 

4.07$ 

3. 40 - 3.50 

3.55 

3.77J- 3.80 

3. .85 

3.30 - 3.37$ 

3.12$ 

3. 

4.024 1.05 

4.10 

3.45 - 3.55 

3.60 

l*) 

(*> 

■!. 25 3.3* $ 

3.45 

4.•. 

4.02*- 4.05 

4.07$ 

3.47$- 3.60 

3.70 

3.80 - 3.82$ 

3.87$ 

(*) 

(*) 

6. 

<*) 

(*) 

3.50 - 3.62$ 

3.67$ 

3.80 - 3.85 

3.87$ 

3.35 - 3.45 

3.50 

6. 

4.00 - 4.06 

4.05 


(*' 

3.85 - 3.92$ 

3.95 

3.25 - 3.40 

3.45 

7. 

4.02$- 4.05 

4.10 

3.50 - 3.65 

3.70 

3.82$ - 3.87$ 

3.90 

3. 20 - 3. $15 

3.45 

8. 

4. IX) - 4.05 

4.07 $- 

3.47$- 3.60 

3.67$ 

3.87$- 3.95 

3.97$ 

3.25 - 3.35 

3.45 

9. 

•102J- 4.10 

4.12$ 

3.35 - 3.50 

3.60 

3.92$- 3.97$ 

3.97 j 

3.25 - 3.35 

3.40 

10. 

4.00 - 4.06 

4.07$ 

3.40 ~ 3.55 

3. GO 

(*) 

(*> 

3.25 - 3.35 

3.45 

11. 

4.00 - 4.02$ 

4.05 

3.35 - 3.47$ 

3. GO 

3.92 - 3.97$ 

4.00 

(*) 

(*) 

12. 

(*) 

t*) 

3.10 - 3.50 

3.52$ 

3.95 - 3.97$ 

4.05 

3.30 - 3.40 

3.12$ 

13. 

3.95 - 3.97$ 

4.02S 

<•) 

<*) 

4.00 - 4.05 

4.07$ 

3.30 - 3.42$ 

3.51 

14. 

3.90 - 3.95 

4.00 

3.35 - 3.45 

3.52$ 

3.97$ 4.02$ 

4.07$ 

3.25 - 3.37$ 

3. 15 

16. 

3.90 - 3.97J 

4.00 

3.25 - 3.35 

3.45 

4.00 - 4.05 

4.10 

3.25 - 3.35 

3.42$ 










17.. 

3.87$- 3.92$ 

3.95 

3.30 - 3.40 

3.15 

(*) 

(*) 

3.25 - 3.32$ 

3. 10' 

18. 

3.87$- 3.92j 

4.00 

3. 30 3. 40 

3.45 

•1.00 4.05 

4.07$- 

(*) 

l*) 

19. 

<*) 

(*) 

3.30 - 3.40 

3.42$ 

3.92$- 4.00 

4.02$ 

3.25 - 3.32$ 

3. 10 

20. 

3.90-3.95 

4.00 

<*) 

(*) 

3.97$- 4.021 

4.07$ 

3.25 - 3.35 

3.37$ 










22. 

3.90 - 3.96 

3.97$ 

3.32$- 3.45 

3.50 

4.05 - 4.10 

4.12$ 

3/25 - 3.40 

3.50 

23. 

3.90 - 3.92J 

3.95 

3.40 - 3. 50 

3. GO 

4.05 - 1.10 

4.12j 

3.35 - 3.45 

3.52$ 

24. 

3.80 - 3.85 

3.90 

3.40 - 3.50 

3.57$ 

(*1 

(*) 

3.40 - 3.55 

3.60 

25. 

3.80 - 3.82$ 

3.85 

3.32$- 3.45 

3.50 

Holiday. 

h’day. 

(*) 

(*) 

26. 

(*) 

(*) 

3.25 - 3.32$ 

3. 40 

4.12$- 4.20 

4.22$ 

3.45 - 3.55 

3.60 

27. 

3.80 - 3.82j 

3.87$ 

c) 

<*> 

4.12$- 4.17$ 

4.'25 

3.35 - 3.52$ 

3. <10 

28. 

3. 75 - 3.80 

3.82$ 

3.20 - 3.30 

3.37$ 

4.15 • 4.22$ 

4.30 

3.40 - 3. GO 

3. 70 

29. 

3.70 - 3.72j 

3.75 

3.15 - 3.30 

3.35 

4.22$- 4.30 

4.:15 

3.35 - 3.55 

3.65 

30. 

3.72$- 3.75 

3.77$ 

3.17$- 3. 30 

3.40 

4.20 - 4.30 

4.30 

3.35 - 3.60 

3. 70 

31. 





i*) 

(*> 


3.75 
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OMAHA PRICES FOR LIVE STOCK, 18!)!).' 
Bang* of price* for horses at Omaha, monthly, for year ISM. 


February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September.. 
October .... 
November.. 

December • 


Valuation of horses, $1,640,064. 


| Drafts. | 

Chunks, j 

General 

purpose. 

Southern. 

Western. 

Drivers. 

Carriage 

teams. 

i J 7&4115 ; 

$50-$75 1 

$35-$G0 

KiO-Jlft 

$10 -$20 

IUM22S 

$2004300 

1 80- 120 ! 

00 - so 

3;>- 65 

20- 50 

10 - 20 

95- 225 

200- 3tK) 

; 90 - 125 ; 

GO 85 

•10- 65 

20- 50 

10 - 20 

95- 225 

2(H)- 300 

I 90- M0 

05-100 

10- 70 

20 • 50 

10 - 20 

M • £BN 

200- 300 

' 100- 150 i 

G5-100 

10 70 

20- 45 

12J- 221 

IK) • 325 

300- 4.50 

| 90 - M0 ! 

65-100 

10- 65 

15- 45 ; 

121- 25 
15V 271 

1K>— 325 

300- 450 

i 90- 110 i 

60-100 

40- 60 

15 45 

75- 200 

200- 325 

90- M0 l 

60-100 

40- 60 

15 45 

171- HO 

75- 220 

210 420 

90- M0 ; 

60 100 

40- 60 

15 45 , 

20 - 40 

85- 175 

215 360 

100 - mo 1 

65-110 

40 65 

20- 45 : 

HO - 771 

90- 215 


90 150 

G5-KM) j 

40 GO 

20- 50 ’ 

30 - G5 

90- 325 

230- 370 

100- 100 

60-UK) 1 

:tr»- r.o 

20- 55 

29 - 45 

90- 3(H) 

200- 375 


Ha age of prices for sheep, monthly, for year lH'JU. 


January.... 
February .. 
March .!... 

April. 

May. 

Jmie. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October_ 

November . 
December.. 


Native sheep. 

Native lambs. 

Western 

sheep. 

Western 

lambs. 


$4.2545.00 
4.25- 5.00 

$3.00-$4.30 
3.00- 4. 15 


3.25- 1.50 

•1.00 4.90 

3.25- 5.00 

4.25-1 y. (K) 

3.25- 5.10 

4.25- 5.75 

3.50- 5. IK) 

4.50 5.50 

3.00 ft. 85 

4.25- 5.80 

3.50- 5.50 

4. fit)-' 9.50 

3.25- 5.05 

4.25- 6.85 

3.00- 5.25 

4.50- 6.75 

3. (K)- 5.60 

4.25- 6.00 

3.00 4.75 

4.25-1 7. IK) 

3.00- 1. 15 

4.00- 6.00 

3.50- 1.50 

4.25- 5. (K) 

3.25- 4.35 

1.25- 6.85 

3.25 I. 10 

4.50- 5.50 

3.25 1.25 

1.25 5.25 

3. (K)- 1. 10 

1 . :,.w 

2.75 4.20 

•1.00- 5.00 

3.00- 4.60 

1.25 5.50 

2.75- 1.50 

4.00- 5.25 

2.75- 4.00 

•1.2.1” 5. oU 

2.75- 4.50 

4.00- 5.50 


1 Spring lambs. 

Valuation of sheep, $4,360,000. 

Range of prices for cattle at Omaha, monthly, for year JSWh 


Native 

beeves. 


, .stockcr* and 


Februarv. 
March .... 


May. 

June. 

July. 

August._ 

September. 

October_ 

November. 
December . 


Valuation of cattle. $35,119,S(K). 


Western 

steers. 


Western 

cows. 


$3.75 «5.50 

$2.25-SI. 75 


83.50-$4.75 

$2.00-$3.73 

3.75- 5.5) 

2.25- 5.00 

3.00- 5.10 


2.50- 3. 10 

3.85- 5. 40 

2.25- 4.50 

3.25- 5. IJ0 

3.75- 1.65 

2.25- 8.5) 


2.25 4.75 




4.25- 5.5) ! 

2.23 4.90 

3.25- 5.5) 

•1.25 4.90 

2.5) 3.50 

4.00-5.5); 

2.00 5.05 

3.00- 5.25 

3.75 4.85 

2.25- 3.50 

1 4.00 5.80 ! 

2.00- 5.20 

3.00- 5.5) 

3.5)- 5.00 

2.5)- 4.35 

4.00 6.25 

2.25- 4.75 

3.00 4.90 

3.25- 5.115 

2.00- 1.45 

4.00- 6.15 

2.25- 5. IK) 

3.00- ft. (K) 

3.25- 5.25 1 

2.00- 4.35 

4.25- 6.30 ' 

2.00- 4.95 

3.00- 5.35 

3.25-4.90 

2.00- 4.35 

4.5)- 6.05 i 

2.25 4.75 

8.00- 5.25 

3.60-4.90 

2.25- 4.35 

4.00- 7.25 ; 

2.00 5.00 

3.00- ft. 00 

3.50-4.65 

2.00- 4.25 


Range of prices for hogs at Omaha, monthly, for year lS9ih 


January.| $ 5.40 -S3. 

February . 

March. .*. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


Heavy pack¬ 

Mixed, 

Light, 

ing, 275-500 

230-270 

150-225 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

$3.40 -$3.75 

$3.40 -$3.721 

$3.30 -$3.70 

3.47 J- 3.771 

3. 10 - 3.771 

3.30 - 3.721 

3.50 - 3.75 

3.50 - 3.75 

3.10 - 3.671 

3.571- 3.85 

3.571- 3.80 

3.50 - 3.75 

3.55 - 3.80 

3.50 - 3.75 

3. 45 - 3.671 

3.371- 3.75 1 

3.25 - 3.75 

3.471- 3.75 

3.671- 4.421 

3.70 - 1.40 

3.70 - 4.35 

4.10 - 4.60 1 

4.15 - 4.621 

4.171- 4.70 

4.10 - 4.45 ' 

4.10 - 1.50 

4.151- 4.52i 

4. IK) - 4.45 1 

4.00 •• 4.50 

3.95 

- I.57S 

3.60 - 4.121! 

3.65 - 4.121 

3.65 - 4.10 

3.?0 - 4.20 

3.70 - 4.20 

1 3.70 - 

4.20 


1 From rcpurL of Union Stock Yards Company, 1899. 
Valuation of hogs, $21,042,800. 
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88. PRICES OF LIVE HOGS IN THREE MARKETS COMPARED. 


[Per 100 pounds.] 


January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


18S9. 


Omaha 

(mixed).’ 

Kansas 
City 
(top). 2 

* 

Chicago. 3 

$3.72J 

$3.90 

$1.05 

3.774 

3.S74 

1.05 

3.75 

3.S5 

1.00 

3. SO 
3. SO 

3.924 
3. S5 

1.15 
1.05 

3.75 

3.90 

1.00 

1.124 

1. 15 

•1.70 

■1.021 

■1.80 

5.00 

J. 50 

4 .70 

1.90 

1.50 

4 .05 

•1.90 

4 .124 

•1. 124 

1.35 

1.20 

1.35 

•1. 15 


’From Report of I'nion Stock Yards Company, Omaha, Nebr,, 1S99. 

2 From Slock Raisers and Shippers’ Handbook, Kansas Pity, 1000. 

3 From Crop Re|M>rlcr, Muy, 1900. 


84. TENDENCIES AFFECTING THE PRODUCER S MARKET. 


The most noteworthy tendency involving the position ol the grower of live 
stock has been that of the primary or terminal markets keeping close to the 
sources of supply. The cattle markets have moved westward with the expansion 
of the pastoral area, and pork-packing centers have moved with the development, 
of cereal production suited for fattening hogs. The pork-packing industry lias 
had to follow in order to get a cheap supply of hogs and the beef-producing 
industry to command its supply of cattle. The result of this tendency of con¬ 
sumers to keep close upon the heels of producers has l>een to reduce the expense 
of distribution and to give the producer the benefit, of a first-hand market. 

Another influence favoring the producer in the live-stock market is the practice 
of continuing packing, particularly pork packing, throughout the entire year. 
Prior to the eighties the packing season was confined to tin* winter months alone, 
and the farmer’s market was practically confined to the months of November. 
December, and January, or only one-fourth of the year. The introduction of 
refrigerating processes in cooling the carcasses has revolutionized the industry 
and given the producer of liogs an all-year-round market. There were nearly 
14,000.000 hogs packed in the West, in 1808 during the 8 summer months, or over 
half of the entire pack, while in 1878 but 8 per cent of the year’s pack was 
slaughtered in the summer season. 1 


’ United Stab's Treasury's "Summary:" Tin* Provision Trade, p. 22X0, February, 1900. 
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1. DEVELOPMENT OF DAIRYING EAST AND WEST. 


Within the past 20 nr 30 years dairying lias done more than any other form of 
farm industry toward the reconstruction of rural enterprise. Dairying, as now 
followed in New England, the North Atlantic States, and the Central States of 
the West, is the product of rural adversity. In New England dairying arose out 
of the necessity of finding a market for the products near home. It was a 
remedy for the abandoned farm. In the Middle States the same necessity was 
felt when competition of Western cereals and live stock took away much of the 
local market for these supplies in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. In 
the West dairying arose out of the ruinously low price of these very cereals and 
cattle, which had ruined the farmer of the East. 

These conditions of farming made it necessary to change the farm policy 
entirely over more than half of the United States. For both surplus cereals and 
live stock a new and more profitable use had to be found. In the development of 
dairying we have the solution of the critical problem that faced the farmer gen¬ 
erally, except in the South, during the fall in the price of staple farm products, 
in the past 30 years. In other words, dairying.has revolutionized American farm 
economy, and has thereby radically changed the relation of the producer to the 
consumer of farm products. 

Tho dairy interests of New York State are possibly the most extensively 
developed in the country. In the year 1894 there were 1,058 factories making 
butter and cheese in this State. Besides this consumption of milk supply, New 
York City at the southeast takes annually about400,000,000 gallons, mainly from 
New York State farms. At the other end of the State the city of Buffalo takes 
annually a milk supply of about 7,000,000 gallons. These figures suggest the 
scale on which dairying lias developed a market for the milk products of the 
farm. The daily supply of milk is transported in some cases not far from 500 
miles. 

Butter and cheese production in New York.' • 


Year. 

Total 

factories. 

Butter 

factories. 

Cheese 

factories. 

Butter 

and 

cheese 

factories. 

Total butter 
product. 

Total c heese 
product. 

1899. 

1,611 

381 

1,023 

207 

Pounds. 

30,586,088 

Pounds. 

105,405,266 

1894 . 

1,658 

311 

1,032 

311 

82,218,626 

115,760,825 

1892 . 

1,624 

255 

1,156 

213 

19,497,857 

131,148,411 


'Keporls New York Department of Agriculture, 1896 1899 
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Dairying districts may be divided into two main classes: (I) Those which lie 
near enough to large cities to supply them with their daily requirement of milk 
and cream and can utilize the surplus milk in the manufacture of butter and 
cheese; (2) those districts which are so far removed from large milk-consuming 
centers that they are obliged to convert their milk into butter and cheese in order 
to reach distant markets for these products. In general the eastern dairying 
States fall under the first of these classes and the western dairying States under 
the second of these classes. 

The census of 1890 reports that one-half of the butter and one-third of the cheese 
made in the United States is made in the 12 north central States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

The figures below are for butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in 1880 
and 1890 in 10 States: 


State::. 


Illinois... 

Iowa. 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 


1880. 

1890. | 

States. 

: 1880. 1 

286 i 

•jet 1 

New York. 

.' 1,662 ! 

244 

497 ; 

Ohio. 

462 1 

48 

101 : 

Pennsylvania. 

146 i 

74 1 

100 i 

Vermont. 

85 : 

27 

100 j 

Wisconsin. 

414 i 

i 


18‘,)0. 


1,308 

:i:#> 

300 

13 

990 


According to Commissioner G. M. Whitaker, of Massachusetts, “ the annual 
value of the dairy products of the nation is in round figures $500,000,000. In the 
40 years previous to the census of 1890 the population hail increased 174 per cent, 
but the number of milch cows had increased but 100 per cent. In the East, the 
old daily center, the increase in milch cows was but 50 per cent, while in the 
north central division the increase was 700 per cent. In the Dakotas the increaso 
in 30 years was 1,050 per cent. 

“ The production of butter has increased more rapidly than the increase in 
population. The census of 1850 reported 13.51 pounds per capita, and the census 
of 1890 19.24 pounds. One-half of the butter production is in 7 States. The 
largest butter State is Iowa, making 10.4 per cent of the country's production; 
next comes New York, with 9 3 percent, and Pennsylvania third, with 8 per cent. 
This large increase of production bIiows the importance of a foreign outlet to pre¬ 
vent the surplus from unduly depressing the home market. Exports (luring the last 
10 years have fluctuated between 6,000,000 pounds and 31,(K)0,000 pounds. For 
the year ending June 30, 1899, the amount was 20,000,000 pounds. 

‘ ‘ The production of milk for consumption is the second largest branch of the 
industry, using the product of 5,500,000 cows. The production of sale milk has 
received loss attention than its magnitude warrants. Being a perishable product 
and often marketed in small quantities, statistics have been hard to gather. In 
Boston, with a population of 750,000 people, the large wholesalers brought into 
the city, in the year 1899, 95,000,000 quarts. Estimating the amount from other 
sources at 25,000,000, we have 120.000,000 quarts. The farmers netted on nil aver¬ 
age at least 24 cents per quart, which makes the business to them worth $3,000,(MX). 
In New York, with twice the population of Boston, figures based upon the amount 
required to furnish the sale of milk, cream, and condensed milk used in the city 
are placed at 584,000,000 quarts per year. At 21 cents per quart this amounts to 
$14,600,000.” 

In the East, Massachusetts and New York are representative dairying States. 
One only realizes how completely dairying has developed and transformed the 
farming system of Massachusetts by comparing the values of its 5 leading classes 
of farm products: 

In the agricultural census of Massaolmsests (1895) the 5 leading products in 
order of importance were classified as follows; 1 


Products. 

Value. 

Percent¬ 

age. 


816,234,049 

12,491,090 

6,389,533 

3,871,318 

2,850,585 

30.70 
23.62 
12.08 
7.82 
5.39 






41,836,576 

52,880,431 

79.11 
100 


_ rf — * .. ... _ -. 


5 Census of Massachusetts, Pt. II., Vol. VI., pp. 363-364, 364. 
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Farming in Massachusetts is the outcome of two conditions—competition with 
the Western grain growers and the nearness of municipal markets. These two 
conditions have not only changed the character of fanning from the extensive to 
the intensive system, hut have likewise forced the farmer to select those lines of 
rural enterprise in which proximity to market gave him the advantage over 
remoter competitors. This advantage consists quite as much in a readier adapta¬ 
tion to local needs and tastes as in producing those things which depreciate most 
by long hauls between producer and consumer. 

2. THE. FARM DAIRY ASA DISTRIBUTIVE FACTOR. 

The methods of producing butter in the United States have developed from the 
domestic or household system of production, through the factory system into the 
creamery system. In the quotations of the market the product of the last-named 
method stands highest on the list. The factory butter ranks lowest; intermediate 
between the other two stands the product of the domestic dairy. 

In the butter market these 2 principal classes of products, in the order of 
their value, are designated as creamery," “ dairy," and “ factory ” butter. Each 
of these has from 2 to 4 different, grades. The creamery class, taken as a whole, 
represents the highest achievement in American butter making, and is the 
product of the best methods known to the art of dairying. Its chief characteristic, 
is superior and uniform quality. “ Extra " creamery is the highest quality known 
to the market. Of the best class of product the New York and Elgin makes are 
representative; but practically all the States in which creamery methods have 
become established contribute to some extent to this variety of product. The 
productive areas in which the creamery system has made most progress are those 
of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and the central West,. 

The kind known as dairy butter is the product of the majority of the .'>.000,000 
farms. It is consequently characterized by great variety in quality, both on 
account of the great variety in the methods of household production and because 
of the diverse conditions under which the milk supply is obtained. Nevertheless, 
the farm has always been able to compete with the factory and the creamery, as 
the standing of dairy butter in the market indicates. Moreover, the commercial 
position of the farm dairy is being greatly improved by the rapid adaptation of 
machinery to the dairying work of the individual farm. 

Tn the year 1880 the quantity of farm-made and of factory-made butter reached 
800,000,000 pounds. Seven hundred and seventy-seven million pounds of this was 
farm-made or dairy butter, and only about 20.000,000 pounds came from the fac¬ 
tory. In 1800 the farm-made butter alone amounted to over 1,000,000,000 pounds 
(1,024,222,408). 1 

Cheese production, however, shows the opposite tendency; farm-made cheese 
is decreasing year by year and the great bulk of the country’s output is a factory 
product. 

The introduction of cream-separating machinery has put the farm, in the butter- 
making industry, upon a new competitive basis. The creamery and butter fac¬ 
tory are actively in competition for the milk supply. By this improvement in 
method of separation, the farm household has in its power the means of utilizing 
on the premises its supply of milk for butter making. The machinery is especially 
devised for the purpose of production on a small scale, and can be resorted to as 
a remedy for low prices whenever the market prices for milk at the local creamery 
or factory are not satisfactory. On this account no piece of dairying machinery 
has done so much to enable tile farmer to command the highest market price for 
his dairy products as has the farm separator. Its influence upon the commercial 
independence of the milk producer is described in the following article from the 
New York Produce Review: 

“There has heen a wonderful change of sentiment during the past 2 years 
regarding the practicability of the farm separator and its great value in develop¬ 
ing the dairy industry of the country. Only a few people are now condemning 
its use, and part of this opposition comes from creamery sections where the well- 
equipped plants are provided with power machines and the necessary appliances 
for handling large quantities of milk speedily and well. 

“But farmers have taken hold of the question and very many of them have 
already asserted that unless the separation of the milk can be done on the farm, 
so that they can have the warm, sweet skimmed milk to feed to the calves, they 
will make no effort to increase the milk production. They have listened to the 
arguments for and against the use of farm separators, and the opinion in favor of 


‘Censusof 1890, Agriculture, p. 275. 
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doing this work at home, with all the advantages that serai to accrue to the dairy¬ 
man, has changed so rapidly that we are quite confident that more than 2.000 
of the hand machines have been placed in use during the last year. 

“A visitor to any of the dairy conventions that have been held this fall and 
winter could not help contrasting the exhibits of cream separators with those of 
It years ago. Then the small hand machine was a curiosity, little known in most 
sections; to-day three-fourths of the exhibits are of these separators for use on the 
farm, and they are manufactured and sold by nearly every concern that makes a 
centrifugal machine. 

“ At Nashua, Iowa, where the bitterest separator fight in the annals of the trade 
took place something over 2 years ago, is a successful creamery plant, run entirely 
under the farm separator system. Hundred of the machines have this year gone 
into other parts of the State also, while the sales in Kansas have run away up 
into the hundreds. There are to-day 8 farm separator creameries in the State 
of Kansas, 4 of which are well established and the others rapidly passing 
beyond the experimental stage. This betokens an interest not bom of a day nor 
a season, but the outcome of thoughtful and careful consideration ot the whole 
question in tin; light of existing conditions. 

“ This country has reached a point as regards the dairy industry where changes 
are necessary if we are to develop and expand the business. Successive years of 
good crops and good prices for them, and large demand and high prices for 
young stock, as well as beef cattle, have tended to lessen interest in the dairy stock 
so far as milk production is concerned, and from almost every village and cross¬ 
road where there is a creamery plant, comes the cry for more milk. To increase 
the supply is the problem of the hour. With the farm separator in the hands of 
our farmers, giving them the fresh, sweet skim milk for calves and hogs, and the 
cost of hauling the milk materially reduced, the dairy industry will receive an 
impetus which it can get from nothing else tit present." 

This solution of the problem puts the producer in possession of the by-product 
of dairying in the form of the skim milk, and the economical method which Ibis 
involves of deriving this by-product on the farm makes tin 1 difference between a 
profitable and an unprofitable market for the farmer, lienee, it changes the 
entire relation of the farmer to the dairy market. 

The farm dairy in many localities disposes of its butter product at the same 
price which the best creamery makes command. Though dairy butter is not 
largely made in distinctly creamery districts, in the Elgin district it finds a mar¬ 
ket locally at prices corresponding to the prices made on the Elgin Board of Trade. 1 
The explanation of this is that while the market price of dairy hotter often rules 
22 per cent lower than best creamery, farmers in the Elgin district have, brought, 
their standard of home manufacture up to that of the local creamery standard. 
In reality the two grew up together from the time the late Gail Borden first estab¬ 
lished a condensing factory in the midst of that community, then already familiar 
with dairying. His rules and regulations for the production of milk required 
cleanliness as the fundamental article of the dairyman's creed. The instructions 
and rules which he laid down were oloselv followed liv the farmers who supplied 
the milk to the condensing factory: and when the factory system of hotter making 
was introduced into that district the farmers who were too far away to deliver 
milk to condensers adopted the same methods. The creamery, the comlensary, 
and the dairy all maintain the high standard of cleanliness in milk which lies at 
the basis of the superior rank that this district’s hotter holds in the market.* 

The economic position of the dairy farmer is not. however, solely of his own 
making. While it is true that his product may be equally good, Ins relation to 
the butter market, is improved not a little by the presence of a central board of 
trade on which the state of the country's market receives thorough consideration 
daily, and by which the price is fixed with special regard to the interests of the 
producer. Practically all of the butter made in the Elgin district is sold upon the 
basis of that board of trade's prices. 

Farm dairying commends itself especially where dairying is undeveloped and 
where there is no other market for the milk supply except shipping the milk to 
the cities. There are fine pastoral districts in northeastern Pennsylvania whose 
milk supply the railroads have refused to handle at all. For farmers thus situ¬ 
ated the only outlet seems to be in the use of machinery by which the milk prod¬ 
uct may he put in a form to command access to the market. 

Farm dairying has possibly relied too much on the local market. Sooner or 
later that may be overdone. Hence larger markets must he sought. Such a 


'Correspondence. I). W. Willson, editor Elgin Dairy Reporter. 
2 Weekly prtees of butter oil Elgin Board of Trade. 
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market is found in supplying private customers, to which butter is expressed 
directly from the local railway station to consumers in the city. This affords the 
producer a regular market at a fixed price the year round. The surplus can be 
disposed of to commission men. With private customers individual tastes can 
be studied more advantageously. His preferences as to size and make-up of 
package can easily be obtained. There is little trouble in holding such customers 
against competitors if the quality of the product is kept up. It is indeed sur¬ 
prising to learn how generally this relation between producers and consumers 
exists. 

Undoubtedly the future of dairying with a small herd lies in this direction. 
The capital outlay is small. The cost of the apparatus required to manufacture 
farm butter does not exceed $25 with the gravity system. 1 The expenses of mar¬ 
keting are low. Compared with the cost of exporting the milk, the butter is car¬ 
ried at a much lower rate, including delivery at consumer’s door. So low is the 
rate thut farm-made butter in Vermont is advantageously shipped to customers 
in southeastern Pennsylvania, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, by express the year 
rcund. 

8. A REPRESENTATIVE NEBRASKA CREAMERY. 

The development of dairying in the Western States has passed through several 
stages, the latest and most significant of which is that in which the creamery is 
the central feature of a system of widely distributed skimming stations. It 
remains to give an account of some such representative creamery enterprise, in 
Nebraska, in order to show what radical changes have been forced upon the pro¬ 
ductive system by the demands of the market and the depression in cereal prices.’ 

The creamery business began to attract attention in Nebraska about 20 years 
ago, when large and small creameries were established in almost every county in 
the eastern half of the State. These concerns were managed as joint stock and 
cooperative companies, the farmers furnishing perhaps a majority of tho capital 
required to put them into operation. During the last 20 years more than three- 
fourths of these creameries have lieen closed on account of poor management, insuf¬ 
ficient supplies of milk and cream, or the impossibility of making them pay 
expenses. The place of those going out of business has been taken by large con¬ 
cerns that collect cream from skimming stations in widely separated districts and 
manufacture it into butter in central churning establishments. To illustrate the 
revolution that has taken place in the creamery business in the last 5 or 10 years 
it may be well to describe the development and the plan of operation of a cream¬ 
ery company, located at Lincoln, a pioneer in the work of shipping cream long 
distances, and now perhaps the largest creamery in the world. 

Ten years ago this creamery company began business in the old-fashioned way, 
sending wagons out into the country districts to gather the cream at the dairies 
and chnming this cream into butter at the creamery. The proportion of expense 
to tho volume of business was too great to make the businoss successful, and the 
company devised the plan of establishing feeders in thickly settled districts a few 
miles away, whore the cream could be collected and brought in bulk to the 
creamery. This plan was given a thorough trial for several years. The company 
prospered and made a reasonable amount of money, but the managers saw that 
at every central creamery tho fixed charges were out of all reasonable proportion 
to the amount of the product. The management then set about solving the 
problem by doing awav with the 7 butter factories that the company operated in 
1897 and bringing the cream to one great central factory for churning. 

In March of that year the central butter factory, equipped with the best 
machinery to bo procured and manned by expert butter makers, was ready for 
business, with a capacity for turning out 20.000 pounds of butter daily. At the 
beginning this factory was fed by 20 skimming stations, where the fanners brought 
their milk, taking away the skim milk after it had been through the separator or 
centrifugal skimming apparatus. The cream from these separators was put into 
cans holding 10 gallons each and shipped on express trains to the central plant at 
Lincoln for manufacture into butter. 

Experience demonstrated that the cream could be sent long distances without 
deterioration, and the company organized new skimming stations in every com¬ 
munity that promised to furnish enough milk to make it profitable. At the pres¬ 
ent time the company’s central plant is supplied with cream coming from 97 
different skimming stations located all over southern Nebraska, with a few in 
northwest Nebraska, a few in Colorado, and more than a dozen in Kansas. The 


i M. T. Allen,in The American Agriculturist, March 17,1900. 
a Report of Mr. Will Owen JoneN, special agent, Liflloln, Nebr, 
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longest distance over which the cream is earned is 418 miles—from Crawford, 
Nt'br.: the shortest is 6 miles—from Havelock. The stations, with distances from 
Lincoln, are as follows: 


Ansley. 

Adams. 

A rag o. 

Atwood, Kans. 

A Ilia not*. 

Arapahoe. 

Axial. 

Ashton. 

Bertrand. 

Beatiiee. 

Benkleman. 

Broken Bow. 

Bern, Kans. 

Bremen, Kuns. 

Blue Rapids, Kans. 

Brush, Colo. 

Burwell. 

Beaver City. 

Bayard. 

Culbertson. 

Crawford. 

Campbell. 

Cambridge. 

Curtis. 

Cuba, Kans_ 

Danbury. 

Cortland. 

Denton. 

Eu*'e. 

Elwood. 

Elsie. 

Kustis. 

Elmwood. 

Franklin. 

Falls City.. 

Fa mum.. 

F’ort Morgan,Colo .. 

Guide Rock. 

< ireeley. 

Grant. 

Fraukfort.Kans .... 

Hanover, Kans. 

Huntley. 

Hum boll. 

Hernlngford. 

Havelock. 

I fax tun, Colo. 

Harvard. 


Distance 



1 Distance 

from 

Stations. 


I from 

, Lincoln.! 



| Lincoln. 

’’ Mile*. 



Mihs. 





29 

11 old rage. 


l- r ,| 

11)0 

Herndon. Kans. 


2!)? 

312 

Haiglcr. 


201 

Ml 

Hildreth.. 


MX 

IS!) 

Imperial. 


2SS 

13S 

Inuiunolu. 


210 

m 

Juanita. 


KM 

107 

Kearney. 


ISO 

JO 

McCook... 


22N 





172 

Merim. 


1SI 

M 

Marslnnd.. 


:iyo 


Lanbani. 



xs 

lamg Island, Kans. 


22S 

3**5 

Oxford. 


171 





211 




•107 

Palisade. 


•>«V7 

if 

Republican City. 


210 

131 

Spalding. 


MO 

203 

Sterling. 


20 

221 

Syracuse. 


20 

122 

Stratton. 


201 

■27 i 

St. Francis, Kans. 


ar>r> 


Sargent. 


isa 

9 

Trenton. 


..! 27)0 

10 

('plain!. 


MO 

ISO 

Vcrdon. 


91 

27S 

Venango . 


212 

1D0 




23 

Well fleet. 


210 

102 : 

Wolbueh. 


121 

02 

Wilsonville. 


257 

201 

Wallace. 


200 

io:> 

Waiineta. 
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MS 

Bartlett. 


170 

139 

Baker, Kans. 


115 

2% 

Barnes, Kans. 


111 

M0 

Boxbutte. 


392 

so 

Bryan. 


ISO 

100 

Lnetor... 


238 

72 

Lamar. 


301 

3X0 

Hayes Center. 


273 

0 

Germantown. 


19 

349 

Taylor. 


190 


1 In the main these instances are figured from the railroad maps, using the shortest lines. In some 
eases, however, the distances represent the number of miles traveled by the eream in going from the 
skimming station to Lincoln. 


The cream is carried on passenger trains, requiring not more than 14 hours to 
bring it from the most distant station. It is taken immediately to the factory, 
where it is handled in the most scientific manner possible. All the cream from 
widely separated localities is thrown together and given uniform treatment under 
the most perfect conditions. When the company maintained seven different fac¬ 
tories it was difficult to keep the product up to a high and uniform grade. On 
the authority of the company’s president it can now be said that since the central 
plant was established the company has not sent to market an ounce of product 
that did not sell at the highest price quoted for creamery butter. 

The central plant has now been in operation for three years, and it is possible 
to give some figures on the financial side that may be considered conclusive. In 
all of the territory reached by this company, practically all of the old-fashioned 
cooperative creameries have gone out of business because they can not pay as 
much for cream or milk as this concern. The price paid by the Beatrice Company 
is based upon the selling price of butter on tho Elgin and New York markets. 
On June 11,1900, for example, butter was quoted at 18 cents per pound. On that 
day the farmers received 14 cents per pound for their cream, or “ butter fat.” One 
lxiunil^jjjl^er fat will make 1.1 pounds of butter. That proportion is usually 
166 a— 01-18 
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maintained, but no contract exists for paying any definite amount for the butter 
fat. When the product of the skimming stations is large the company can and 
does pay a larger percentagoof the price of butter than when the product is small. 
It is the aim of the management to make 1 cent a pound gross on all the butter. 
The company, oven with its 97 skimming stations, covering a vast area of terri¬ 
tory, finds it difficult to secure cream enough to keep its large plant in operation, 
and endeavors to stimulate the farmers to bring in the milt by offering as high a 
price as possible. The highest price paid for butter fat during the last 3 years was 
10 cents; the lowest was 13 cents. It is a matter of record that a farmer withtU 
cows can pay all of his farm and household expenses with the proceeds of the sule 
of cream to one of these skimming stations, leaving the crop raised on his farm 
clear profit. The effect of the establishment of this grgat company upon the 
farmer has beeu to give him a steady and certain market for his cream, with a 
check in payment therefor every month, whereas before its advent he had no 
market at all, or was obliged to sell his product to a small, indifferently managed 
creamery that could not do business enough, on account of a lack of sufficient 
cream, to make a profit after paying a low price for cream. 

The development of the creamery in question has been made possible by the 
granting of special rates for transporting the cream by the railroads. A special 
commodity freight rate has been made, and the product is carried on express 
trains without extra charge. The cost of the transportation of the cream is three- 
fourths of a cent, on an average, on each pound of butter turned out. 

It is possible under these rates to bring the cream to the central factory and 
send the butter from the factory to market as cheaply as butter could be sent in 
smaller amounts from small creameries located in different parts of the States in 
the territory supplied by skimming stations. Butter is sent from Lincoln to the 
Atlantic- seaboard for t cent a pound and to Chicago for one-half a cent a pound. 

The output of the central factory for May. 11)00. was 300,000 pounds of butter. 
For June it will lie -100,000 pounds. The company did business to the amount of 
just about $1,000,000 in IS!)*.). 

Since the, establishment of the present system of doing business by this creamery 
company similar concerns have been founded at Omaha, Nebr.,at Sioux City, 
Iowa, and at. Fremont, Nebr. A similar method of collecting cream in central 
stations has been in operation for some time in Kansas, not, however, with the 
concentration of butter making that is seen at Lincoln. 

The large companies doing business under this system are not competitors, for 
the reason that they do not cover the same territory. In a very few eases farmers 
living between stations of different companies or near to local creameries, or not 
far from cities and towns, have a choice of markets for their milk. In the main, 
however, the skimming-milk stations of this creamery company have brought to 
farmers an entirely new market, and they would have none at all if these stations 
were removed. They have no guaranty that the company will pay a fair price 
for the milk except the indefinite guaranty caused by the conditions under which 
the business is conducted. The company is unable to secure enough cream to 
keep its plant in operation fully and to supply the demand for its butter. While 
this condition lasts self-interest demands the payment of the highest price that 
can bo paid for the milk in order to stimulate the production. The fanners of 
this region, as a rule, are accustomed to reap generous crops without much labor 
wh en the seasons are favorable, and they do not like to give the energy and close 
attention that are required to run a dairy farm, except in seasons when t he crops 
fail and the cow becomes the main support of the family. It. is the. wish of the 
company to make dairying so profitable that the farmers will lie willing to give 
attention to their cows as a regular part of their farming operations. So long as 
this situation lasts it may be assumed that, the company will make the price of 
the milk as high as the butter market will justify. 

1. TYPICAL WESTERN CREAMERY STATES. 

Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, as dairying States, are typical of the Western 
group. Tlio aggregate value of the products of the soil in Iowa in 1808 was 
officially given at $325,000,000. The butter sold outside the State alone, for the 
three years 1896-1808, averaged 80,000,000 pounds. The creamery industry has 
reached proportions of the first rank here. A few figures will indicate the real 
strength of this industry. 
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Creameries and skimmed-mitk stations in I mm . 1 


Total creameries and skimmed-milk stations. 

Owned and operated by individuals. 

Owned and ojxjrated on cooperative plan. 

Owned and operated by stock companies. 

Patrons, 91,988. 


954 

510 

m 

88 


891 

MM 

:M9 

37 


• Iowa State Agricultural Report, 1898, p. 160. 


Tlio dairying map of Iowa gives an idea of the diffusion of this industry 
throughout that State. 

Shipments for a period of years are reported by the railroads in the following 
table: 

Shipments of butter by rail from Iowa. 1 


Year ending Octo¬ 
ber 1 — 


Net pounds 
shipped. 


Increase i 
(-H.de- I 
crease (—). { 


Year ending Octn- 
lx*r 1— 


Net pounds 
shipped. 


Increase 

<+). 'ii'- 
crease (-•). 


1890. 

1891. 
189*2. 
1893. 
1891. 


71,225,793 
08,690,716 
00,112,931 
51,572,90*2 
54,509,417 


. 1895.. 

—2,565,080 ! 1896 . 
—8,577,785 I 1897 . 
—5, M0,029 i 1898. 
- 63,485 j| 1899 8 


66,497,108 
80,032,916 
83,620,081 
77,531,337 
91,683,184 


+ 11,987,691 
+13,535,808 
1- 8,587,165 
— 6,088,744 
+14,151,8-17 


J Iowa Agricultural Kgport, 1898, p. 169. ‘■‘The Milk Rejxtrtcr, February, 1900. 


The distribution of Iowa butter shipped out of the State is given in pounds and 
percentages to the 9 important city markets, to 10 different States, and several 
foreign countries. 

Destination of Iowa butter 


New York City 

Chicago. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia.. 
New Orleans .. 

Klgin. 

Pad tic coast... 

Cleveland. 

Brooklyn. 


Markets. 



1898. 

1898. 

1897. 


Pound*. 

Per end. 

Per end. 


30,903.920 

64.53 

71.0 


6,510.901 

13.59 

9.5 



7.59 



1.351,30-1 

2.82 



1,19*2,304 

2.49 

1.6 


1,023,256 

2.14 

.8 


562,072 

1.17 

.5 


484,291 

1.01 

.9 


3*4,517 

70 

.0 


Uowa Agricultural Report, 1898, p. 171. 


Shipments were also maile to 16 States, to Washington, D. C., anil to other 
cities, as follows: New Haven, 303,730; Washington, D. C., 172,227; Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 355,077; New York, 341,804; Illinois, 249,346; Rhode Island, 203,330; New 
Jersey, 154,816; Missouri, 07,152; Kentucky, 43,786; Montana, 38,616; Kansas, 
16,862; Colorado, 14,774; Michigan, 13,407; Massachusetts, 8,067; Wyoming, 3,573; 
Arizona, 3,243; Alabama, 1,704. 

Foreign shipments, England, 86,162; Mauritius, 5,710; Burma, 1,080. 

Total of all shipments of which the destination is reported is 47,890,131 pounds. 

Kansas authorities estimate that the amount of butter and cheese made there 
approximates 30,000,000 pounds per annum. Of this amount 30 per cent is shipped 
to Eastern markets and the rest to the South and West. Butter is the principal 
dairying product. The milk supply for cities is local, and the cheese industry is 
a secondary feature. 

The attention of Kansas agriculturists was not directed to tho possibilities of 
the dairying interests in the State until about 10 years ago. The production and 
marketing of butter and cheese previous to that time were given only desultory 
attention, and in the estimation of the farmer the returns therefrom were not of 
sufficient volume to warrant the investment of any jjreat sum in extending this 
'- ijH^i business. The institution of skimming stations, creameries, and 
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choose factories was gradual, but from the time of their first appearance the 
fanners found it paid to handle only the better grades of cattle. 

To-day there are 25,000 persons engaged in supplying the market thus afforded 
and the product of 250,000 choice cows, valued at $8,000,000, is required to meet 
the demands of tho 400 Kansas creameries, skimming stations, and cheese facto¬ 
ries, which are valued at $1100,000. and whose annual output is wortli $8,000,000,' 



Level roads, passable throughout the year, enable the producer to bring his 
supplies to tho stations regularly . Tho use of new machinery and the presence of 
rival companies with large capital insure prompt acceptance of the milk and 
favorable remuneration to the farmer. The markets of the whole country are 

' Kansas, the Dairy's Utopia, p. i 
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available the year round, the refrigerator-car system insuring delivery of goods 
promptly and as fresh as though the article were for domestic consumption. 

The product of the Kansas dairies is of such a higli grade that other and older 
dairy States find in it a fonnidable competitor. Not only is it holding its own in 
the domestic markets, but it has made a bid for foreign recognition, and success¬ 
fully, for 35 carloads of butter were exported in 1897. 

The accompanying map of Kansas dairying industries gives the several kinds 
of establishments in 1898. The 400 establishments here located represent an 
annual output of $8,000,000,' or one-fourth of thu value of the Kansas wheat crop 
of that year. 

5. EASTWARD FREIGHTS AND ELGIN PRICES COMPARED. 

Dating from a timo previous to 1880—about 1874 to 1870—rates on butter from 
the Elgin market to New York have changed so little that it is hardly worth 
noting. Whatever changes have taken place have been the result of only tem¬ 
porary disturbances caused by the competition of the fast freight lines, lasting 
only a week or two, then returning to normal rates again. Other rates have 
fallen, many of them fully one-half, but butter rates have remained practically 
stationary for this period of 35 years, “ and there does not seem to be any means 
at the present time to secure any change, either for or against the proposition." 
The rate from Elgin to New York stands now, as it has stood since 1880 and sub¬ 
stantially since 1875, at83.86cents per 100 pounds. (See diagram opposite page378.) 

There remains, however, a consideration which is equivalent to a reduction in 
rates. Butter is now carried in a much improved kind of car and the speed in 
transit has been considerably increased. Butter carried in refrigerator cars it 
distributed under much better conditions and much better service now than as 
any previous time. This is true whether the shipment lie a carload lot or a dozen 
tubs. In this resjiect the western producers have gotten the equivalent of a 
reduction in rates by an improvement in service. Possibly this accounts for the 
absence of any serious complaints on account of what is relatively a high freight 
charge. It must also be observed that commodities like this, with large value in 
little bulk can stand a high rate without prejudice, which grosser products of the 
farm could not easily endure without contracting their market. 

The refrigeration service for transporting western dairy products was inaugu¬ 
rated from Chicago and throughout the western territory 35 years ago. At that 
time it was not of a very high grade, however. The great difficulty that shippers 
of butter had to contend with at that time was the scarcity of cars that were 
sent out into the surrounding country to collect, the products of the creameries 
from local stations. The article had then to be concentrated to Chicago in ordi¬ 
nary cars especially fitted with refrigerating advantages for the larger portion of 
the trip to market. 

Within the past 15 years the railway companies have, on account of the remark¬ 
able development of the dairying industry in territory west of Chicago, arranged 
to run cars over their various lines once or twice a week, and in many cases three 
times a week, to collect the creamery product for shipment. These ears are run 
as regular freight trains, they stop at every station, and are thoroughly iced, so 
that their contents are sure of being in the best state of preservation upon arrival 
at Chicago for transfer and diversion to destination. The expense of refrigerator 
service is home by the railway companies. 

Lai'ge creamery stations now ship by carload lots through to destination, with¬ 
out breaking bulk. The creamery districts of the West are thus admirably served 
with refrigerated transportation, not only in local but in through shipments. On 
this account the Western shipper to the Eastern seaboard markets and interme¬ 
diate points has an advantage over the New England shipper of butter. In the 
experiment of the Department of Agriculture already referred to, refrigerator- 
car service from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut could not be 
obtained, and express had to be utilized for the 6 shipments made to New York 
in 1897. It cost more per pound to bring butter to the port of New York from 
creameries located 100 to 800 miles away than to bring it 10 times as far, and the 
butter came in better order from the more distant West. 

Railway rata on butter compared .—Major Alvord, in the sories of experimental 
exports, gives the rates in force at the time in actual shipments to New York or 
Philadelphia from different creamery sections of the country. 

The transportation rate on butter, he says, by fast freight refrigerator lines, 
Chicago to. New York and Philadelphia, ranged during the season from 60 to 70 
cents per 100 pounds. From points West to Chicago the rates were much higher 
anjJriiwja&sfvice less efficient.. It costs from $1 to $1.30 to get 100 pounds of butter 

1 From Kiiiishn, the Dulry’n Utopia. 
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from Kansas or Nebraska to Chicago, and this without refrigerator service all the 
way. Even from some jilaces in Iowa the rate to Chicago was higher than from 
that city to seaboard. From central New York expressage (without refrigeration) 
was also at a higher rate, and to move butter from Vermont to New York, also 
by express, without refrigeration, it cost 2 cents a pound, or more than the charge 
for better servico from central Kansas. The prevailing rates from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, with through refrigerator cars, were 1 cent and IJ-cents, respectively. 
All of these rates are computed upon net weight of butter shipped. 

6. HOW EIjGIN BOARD OF TRADE PRICES ARE MADE. 

In the butter trade of the West, Elgin, Ill., occupies a conspicuous place, on 
account of the high grade of the local product and the organization of dairying 
interests centered there. The fancy Elgin creamery grade is the acknowledged 
standard for this class throughout the country. Elgin prices for this grade have 
a wide influence on prices for the fancy creamery in all markets. 

The board of trade prices are established each Monday for practically all the 
butter made by the factories in that district. The board membership consists of 
the manufacturers and dealers in dairy products in this territory, who are organ¬ 
ized for the purpose of finding customers for the product of the factories of both 
cheese and butter, directly to large distributers, leaving out largely what is known 
as the dealing between the manufacturers and the retail trade. The prices made 
each week vary, as the supply and demand. 

The extent of the business done by this board of trade is perhaps best indicated 
by giving the figures of its butter and cheese sales for a series of years. These 
sales in 1899 reached a total of almost $10,000,000. They represent the transac¬ 
tions of the dairying interests centered in this official body whose quotations are 
taken as standard quotations by producers and dealers in general. 

Volume of butter and cheese, transactions on the Elgin Board of Trade. 



Pounds. 

32,650,290 

5,736,029 

Value. 

1804. 

87,128,513.00 

451,633.00 




7,580,146.00 

1895. 


39,028,543 j 
10,696,010 

8,078,908.00 

641,760.00 


Tot nl. 


8,720,668.00 

1896. 


38,655,249 j 6,919,289.00 
7,279,977 436,798.00 


Total. 


7,356,087.00 

1897. 


44,224,020 1 9,137,219.00 
9,520,668 I 618,843.00 




| 9,756,062.00 

1898. 


42,579,139 
6,8-11,716 

8,004,878.00 

496,024.00 


Total. 


8,500,902 00 

1899. 


43,610,507 

6,104,725 

9,027,374.00 

518,901.00 




9,546,276.00 




The advantage of such a body of organized producing interests as the Elgin 
Board of Trade to the producers in general is self-evident. First of all, its weekly 
quotations of the board prices is a standard for producers of that grade of product 
everywhere. No commercial agency renders a more Valuable service than that 
one which enables the individual producer to know whether or not hy js witt ing 
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the market value for his products, and that is just what this hoard docs for each 
individual farmer. 

Furthermore, the existence of such a body, whose weekly price is accepted by 
producer and dealer as standard, provides a basis for contract relations extending; 
farinto the future. Practically all of the milk sold to creameries in that locality 
is sold on the basis of the price of butter on the Elgin board. In the Chicago 
market all dairy products have the advantage of this basis of current valuation. 
New York, on the other hand, lacks anything of the kind. The New York Milk 
Exchange price, while serving as a basis, is too exclusively a quotation made in 
the interest of city dealers. Hence the relations between producers and dealers 
has been unstable and especially unsatisfactory to the producer. 

The method by which the Elgin Board of Trade determines upon butter prices 
is described in the following account by the editor of the Elgin Dairy Reporter: 

“ Between 800,1)00and 1,000,000pounds of butter are marketed each week by the 
members of the board of trade upon the basis of the price fixed each week at our 
l>oard meeting. 

“This price-making factor extends very much beyond the limits of the mem¬ 
bers of the board, as a large amount of butter is contracted for by dealers all over 
the country upon the basis of the Elgin price. Factory men. whether members 
of the Elgin board or in the Elgin district, believe prices made on this board 
exactly represent the value of their goods. That is the price at which they will 
go into consumption, and therefore insist upon a contract, for they do a large 
amount of business on the basis of the Elgin price. 

“The determining factor in making this price is the quotation committee, 
which is a permanent body composed of different members, who serve for 11 
months at a time. 

“The members of this body represent all interests—the manufacturing, the 
selling, and the buying. 

“Asa rule, the factory men on Monday morning receive their orders and know 
what conditions prevail in the trade all over the country. Wires are received 
also from all over the country. Bids are frequently made on the board, even if 
there are no sales. 

“Taking these facts into consideration, the committee determines the price at 
which they think guaranteed Elgin creamery butter will go into consumption, 
making the price as high as in their judgment, the market will respond to. There 
are sales on the board at times one-half to 1 cent above or below the price fixed 
by the quotation committee, or there are times when individuals can afford to 
pay one-half or 1 cent more for a certain amount of goods than the general mar¬ 
ket would sustain. And then, again, there are times when tile buyers have a 
bearish tendency and will offer a less figure than the market, and the other party, 
sometimes having the same feeling, will sell rather than take chances for the 
future. 

“Summing np the situation in that respect, the conditions of the market, the 
amount of goods needed, and the amount of goods for sale are the determining 
factors which enable the quotation committee to make their price. 

“ In regard to the goods made in other districts being classed as Elgin creamery, 
the method of manufacturing butter carried on in the Elgin district is generally 
adopted in the best creameries throughout the whole country, and butter outside 
must be such as will grade what the real Elgin product sells at under the name 
of Elgin. 

“ There is no trade-mark here by which buyers could determine whether the 
goods were made in the Elgin district and by a member of the Elgin board or not. 
But the method of grading butter lias become so general and uniform that butter 
that will grade with the best Elgin product is frequently, and we may say almost 
generally, sold as Elgin creamery in many markets of the country. Members of 
tlie Elgin board have factories in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Their goods are 
supposed to be uniform and of a high grade in the commercial world. Therefore 
they go out regularly as Elgin goods. This lias given Elgin its prominence in tlie 
markets of the world on butter. 

“The high grade and standard adopted by the Issu'd must be reached by all 
who desire to secure tile benefits of our prices. 

“Another thing that has helped to make Elgin butter of the high grade that it 
is has been the education of tlie farmer in tlie making of good milk. Not, so much 
as to its percentage of butter fat, but as to the care and cleanliness with which 
the product was handled from the beginning. 

“Care of the cows and of the stables have all been brought up to tlie highest 
standard. Therefore our creamery men have had the best of raw product to work 
from 
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“ The establishment of the Borden Condensed Milk Company in our citv lias 
had much to do with the care of the milk. The requirement of the condense com¬ 
pany of the farmers, to furnish milk of the highest quality, has lieen very rigid. 
This fact having been established in the early history of the dairy industry, that 
same influence went out among the farmers who were furnishing milk to the 
creameries and cheese factories, resulting in a higher grade of raw product then 
is usual in many sections where these requirements are nof made. 

“ I have gone into this matter somewhat more fully than I had intended in the 
beginning; but there are so many phases of this butter question in connection 
with our Elgin Board of Trade that it would take quite a volume to give the whole 
data in detail. 

*' However, I trust the facts that I have laid before you mil enablo you to make 
up your report so that parties will fully understand why Elgin butter is such a 
factor in the dairy world.” 

The following table of Elgin butter prices for 14 years shows one fact very 
clearly—that the course of prices of the best quality of western butter has been 
steadily set during these 14 years, from 1880 to 1890, in favor of the consumer. 
The downward movement which one notices by following the January prices 
through this series of years is, however, not so great in the months of September, 
October, and November. The fall of Elgin wholesale quotations in these months 
from 1880 to 1899 averages but two-thirds of a cent per pound lower in the last 
than in the first of these years. For other than these months the decline is con¬ 
siderable. The producer has therefore not suffered in view of the maintenance of 
a price during part of the year, and the consumer has gained by its fall during 
other portions—the greater portion of the year. On the whole, however, there has 
been an all round lowering of prices paid the producer. 

Monthly and yearly iweraijeprices of Elgin butler, Elgin Board of Trade quotations, 

for 14 years. 


[Compiled by D. W. Willson.] 


Mouth. 

! 1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

: 1891. 

1S92. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

1896. 

1»J7. 

18*18. 

1899. 

January. 

as; 

:«>3 

32* 

26} 

27 1 

1 26} 

30 

32 

21} 

23.9 


! 

19} ! 

19.6 

la. 6 

I'ebruan ... 

;>,i 


29* 

29| 

263 

j 28} 

21} 

27 S 

26 

22.9 

19.3 

20 1 

19.6 

21 

March. 

31} 

ill 

29} 

26} 

21} 

! 31 

28} 

27} 

21.8 

18} 

21} 

191 

18} 

20.1 

April. 



25} 

21} 

18} 

j 25 1 

221 

29 

20} 

19.4 

15.6 

17.2 ! 

18.6 

19.1 

May. 

17 

iyj 

22} 

1111 

W| 


18} 

22} 

16} 

17} 

15.9 

14.4 

15.8 

16.9 

June. 

16 

18? 

19 

16} 

lb 

• 172 

!«i 

192 

18} 

17 

17.6 

11 

14.4 ; 

15} 

18 

July . 

18! 

20? 

19} 

15 ; 

162 

! 17 

■JU1 

18} 

17.4 

14.7 

14} j 


17.8 

August. 

■-11 

2 ; >» 

20 

18 

21? 

: 20} 

•>:u 

23? 

23} 

20.1 

15} 

16} ! 

18.6 

19.5 

September .. 

25J 


23i- 

31 


Ml 

25 


21} 

21.2 

15.3 

19} 

19} 

22.1 

October . . . 

27 i 

25} 

25} 

23} 

21} 

292 

26} 

28} 

22} 

22.1 

19.1 

•>•>' 1 

21.1 

23.5 

Novcinbi i' .. 

27 J 

29 

Ml 

25} 


28} 

30} 

26} 

21} 

22.3 

20.4 

•Mi 

22 

•if, 

December... 

:t»2 

81} 

32 1 

27} 

28} 

: 28} 

30 

27} 

23.8 

24.8 

21.4 

21.6 

20.6 

26.3 

Yearly a v- 















erases.. 

252 

25| 

26} 

22| 

222 


25} 


22 

20.6 

17.8 

18.4 ' 

18.8 

20.6 


7. WEEKLY PRICES OF BUTTER ON THE ELGIN BOARD OF TRADE, 

1880-1899. 


I >ate. I Prieu 


1880. 


Jan. 6. 

34}-35 

13. 

34 -:$3 

20. 

32}-31 

27. 

3I}-32} 

Feb. 3. 

32 -32} 

10. 

33}-34 

17. 

34}-3C 

21. 

37 -38 

Mar. 2. 

351-80 

9. 

32}-33 

16. 

34 -35 

25..... 

35 -35} 

30. 

34 -34} 

Apr. 6. 

28 -30 

13. 

25}-27 

20. 

22 -25 


Date. 

Price. 

1880. 


Apr. 27. 

21 -23 

May 4. 

21 -22 

11. 

21 -22 

18. 

21 -22 

25. 

20 -21 

June 1. 

18 -19 

8. 

18 -18} 

15. 

19 -20} 

22. 

20 -21 

29. 

20 -20} 

July 6. 

21 -21} 

13. 

22 -23 

20. 

24 -25 

27. 

26 

An*. ;i. 

26 -26} 

10. 

251-26 


1 >atc. 

Price. 

1880. 


Auk. 17. 

244-25 

24. 

24$-27 

31. 

25 -26} 

Sept. 7. 

26}-27 

14. 

30 

21. 

30 -30} 

28. 

30 -30} 

Oet. 5. 

29}-30 

12... . 

29 -29} 

19. 

28}-29 

26. 

28 -29 

Nov. 2. 

Flection. 

9. 

30 -31 

16. 

’ 32 -31 

23. 

S3}-35 

30. 

34 -86J 


Date. 

Price. 

1880. 


Dec. 7. 

35 -36} 

14. 

35}-30 

21. 

31 -35 

28. 

32}-33 

1881. 


Jan. 4. 

32 

31. 

31 -32 

18. 

31}-32 

25. 

82 -32} 

Feb. 1. 

31 -32} 

8. 

32 -32} 

15. 

32 -32} 

22. 

3-2 -32} 

Mar. -1. 

381 

, 8 r^' 

— m -32} 
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~ Weekly prices of butter on the Elgin board of trade , /SSO-lSM— Continual. 


Date. 

| l’riee. 

Date. 

Price. 

il Diitf. 

J Price. 

I' Date. 

|! 

1881. 


1882. 


; 1881. 



Mur. 15.... 

32| 

Sept. 25_ 

29*-31* 

Mar. 24_ 

34 *-35 

Oct. 5. 

22.... 

324-32| 

Oct. 2_ 

31 -32 

1 31.... 

31 

12.... 

29.... 

32*-32| 

9.... 

543 -33* 

Apr. 7.... 

29}-30 

19.... 

2(5.... 

Apr. 5— 

Election. 

1(5.... 

39} 3(5 

11.... 

29J-31 

12.... 

31 -32 

23.... 

1584-39 

21.... 

28 -28* 

Nov. 2. 

19.... 

30 -31 

30.... 

558 -40 

2 s.. . 

23*-25 


2(5.... 

29 

Nov. (5_ 

37*-384 

May 5.... 

21 -22 

Id. 

Miiv 3_ 

21 -25 

13.... 

3(5 *-37 

12.... 

22 -22* 

23. 

10.... 

21 -22 

20.... 

36}-37 

19.... 

20 -20* 

30. 

17.... 

21 -22 

27.... 

38 -38* 

2(5.... 

19*-20 

| Dee. 7. 

24.... 


Dec. 4.... 

40 

June 2_ 

19}-20 

14. 

31.... 

19*-21 

11.... 

41 *-42}- 

42 -42* 


20* 

20 -20* 

June 7_ 

184-19 

18.... 

1(5. 


11.... 

20 -20? 

2-»_ 

12 

21! 

20 -20} 


21.... 

21 -22 



30. 

191-201 

i 188(5. 


21 -22 

1883. 


July 7. 

18* 


July ft.... 

214-224 

j .Ian. 2_ 

i 40 -11 

II. 

18}-19 

11.. .. 

12.... 

22 -224 

8. . . . 

39 

21. 

19 -19} 

IS. 

19.... 

204-214 

15.... 

j 37 -37* 

28. 

Auk. 1. 

1 ■. 



2(5.... 


23 -23* 
23 


Auk. 2.... 

214-25 

29. 

30 -37 


41.... 

25 -25* 
264-274 
274-294 

Feb. 5. 

37 -37* 
39} 40} 
4(1 

18. 


1(5. 


._•»*> 

Tn -“9? 



19. 

Sepl. I. 

“*. 

30. 



30 

2(5. 

40 

8. 

24 21* 


Sept. Ii. 

31 -32 

Mar. 5. 

35 

15. 


15. 

13. 

324-33 

12. 

31 -35 

9» 

30 -30} 


20. 

111 

19. 

31 -32 

29. 

30*-30jj 

29 

27. 

31 

2(5. 

28 -30 

Del. (5. 

30 

Apr. 5_ 

12. 

Oct. 1. 

31 

Apr. 2. 

28 -29* 

13. 

31 32* 

11. 

35 

9. 

2(5*-28 

90. 

30 -31 

19.... 

IS. 

35 -35} 

1(5. 

27 -27} 

*'7 

31 -31* 

25. 

35 

23. 

27.1-28 

Nov. 3. 

31 


Nov. 1. 

314-35 

30. 

28 -29 

10. 

28* -30 

10. 

8. 


May 7. 

M. 

27 -28 
22*-24 


28 -30} 
30 


15. 

3(5 -37 

21 .... 

. 

. 

37 -38 

21. 

19 -21* 

Dec. 1. 

29J-30 


29. 

10 104 

28. 

20 -20* 

8.... 

30 


!)«*<•. (.. 

12 - 43 

•bine l. 

20 -20* 

15. 


ii::: " 

13. 

10 -15 

11. 

19 20* 

22. 

30 -30* 

.■i. :: 

20. 

40 -11 

18. 

21*-22 


331-34 



104-41 


22 -22} 





1885. 


12. 

1882. 


9. 

21 -21} 



•104-41 

40 


19}-20} 
19* 20} 
19* 20 


34 

34-31* 

34* 


4). 



Auk. 2. 

1(5. 

40 

30. 

2(5. 

23. 

39 -40 

Auk. ii. 

19 -20} 

Feb. 2. 

34}-35 

1(5 ....' 

20. 

Fob. (5. 

10 -404 

41 -134 

13. 

21 -21* 
201-21* 

0 

1(5 .... 

34 

33 


13. 



21 -22 

24 -25 

23. 

Mar. 2 . 

33 

324-33 

Sej»t. (i. 

13. 1 

20. 

48 -50 

Sept. 3. 

27. 

44 -45 

10. 

26 -2(5* 

9. 

30 


Mar. 0. 

39 -40 

17. 

28 -29} 

1(5. 

27*-28 


13. 

40 

21. 

29 -29* 

23. 

2(5 -2(5* 


20. 

38 -10 

Oct. 1. 

29 -29} 

30. 

25 -26} 

11. 

27. 

41 -42 

8.... 

29 -29} 

Apr. (5. 

25 

18. 

Apr. 3. 

42 -13 

v». 

29 

13 


id. 

39 -404 

22. 

29 

20. 

2(5* 

Nov. 1.| 

17. 

33 

29. 

30 

97 


s 1 

21. 

27 -28 

Nov. 5._ 

34 -34} i 

May 4. 

24 -24} ■ 

15. 1 

May I. 

27 -28 

12. 

35 -35} 

11. 


99 i 

8. 

27 -28 

19.,... 

38 -40} 

18. 

a i 

29.! 


24 -25 

2(5. 








22. 

234-24 

Dec. 3. 

40M1 ' 

June 1. 

15*-16 


29. 

25 -254 

10. 

37 -38 

s. 

17*-I7i 
17*—174 



‘234-24 

17. 

38 -38* 



12. 



244-20* 

24. 

38 -38} 

22. 

17*-18 


19. 

24 -25* 

31. 

38 

29. ... 

18 

1887. 

2(i..:.. 

23 -24 



July (5. 

17* 



24 -24* 

24 -251 




• 17} 
17} 

10. 

17. 

10. 

Jan. 7. 

38 

20. 

17. 

24 -25 

14. 

37*-38 

27. 

174-18 

21. 

21. 

23 -23* 

21. 

37 -38 

Auk. 3. 

20 -20* 

31. 

31. 

22 -22* 


35 

35 

10. 

17. 

21 -21| 

21 -21 * j 


Auk. 7. 

22 -22j 

Feb. 4. 

11. 

11. 

22 -24* 

11. 

34 i 

21. 

21 -21* ! 

21. 

21. 

27 -28 

18. 

33 

31. 

23 

28 . 

28. 

30 -32 

25. 

33 -34 

Sept. 7. 

23 -23* 

Mar. 7. 


31 *-32 

31 -32 


37 -37* 

3(5 -37* 

14. 

21. 

23 

•m 

11 .... 

.10. 


18. 

28 -28* 

17. 

35 -35* I 

28. 

21 i 

28. 


rrir*i\ 


•ji 

24 


27 *-28* 
3u*-30} 

:w 



27 

2(1 

32 

id 

■10 - 10 * 
:ss 


32*-33 
33 

32} ;S 4 
"-! 33* 
33 


33 

:»l -:iii 
::i 31} 
31 -:ii* 
31 
31} 
33 -35 

:ti i :« 
25 20 
20 
19*-20 
18 
17 

ir> -in 
1(5 
1(5 
1(5 
1(5 
1(5* 
104-17 
19* -20 
19* 20 
19* 20 
20 - 20 * 

Z\ 

22 21* 
21 -2ft 


20*-27 
27 -28 
28 

27 -28 

27 
2(5 -27 
274-27* 
274-2H 
27* 

28 28j 
28* 
:to 

20 - 20 * 
22 


32 
32 -33 
30 -32 
28 -:«) 
28 
27 
25 -27 
20J-27 
30 -31} 
31 
3] 
21 
31 
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7. Weekly prices of butter on the, Elgin board of trade, lSSo-lS'.M —Continued. 


Date. 

1887. 

Apr. 

•1.. 

11.. 


18.. 


25.. 

May 

2.. 


9.. 


16.. 


23.. 


:w.. 

Juno 

«.. 


13.. 


20.. 

July 

27.. 

ii.'! 


is.. 


25.. 

Auk. 

1 .. 

8.. 

15.. 


29.’ ’ 

Sept, 

5.. 

12.. 


19.. 


26.. 

Oct. 



10.. 


17.. 


24.. 


31.. 

Nov. 

7.. 


14.. 


21.. 


28.. 

Dec. 

6 .. 


12.. 


19.. 


26.. 


1888. 
Jan. 2. 


9. 

16. 



23. 


30. 

Fcl». 

6. 


13. 


20. 


27. 

Mur. 

5. 


12. 


19. 


26. 

Apr. 

2. 


9. 


16. 


23. 


30. 

May 



14.! 


21.' 


28.i 

Juno 

4. ! 


11.i 


18. 


25. 

July 

2.1 

9.i 


16. 


23. 


30. 

Auk. 

6. 


13.... 


20. 


27. 

Sept, 

3. 


10. 


17. 


21. 


Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Pale. 

Price. 


1888. 


1890. 


28 -‘29 

Oct. 1. 

24 

Mar. 17. 

244-26 

24 -25 j 

8. 

24 

24. 

234-24 

23 ! 

15. 

26 

1 31. 

224-23 

22 

22. 

27 

Apr. 7. 

19 -20 

22 

29. 

27 -27* 

14. 

18 

21" ! 

Nov. 5. 

27 



19 -20 

II 12 

294 

28. 

18 -18} 

17 -18 

19. 

34 -34} 

May 5. 

18 

17 

26. 

41 -118 

12. 

1M-fti 

17 i 





18J-18* 

; 10. 

32 -33} 

26. 

14 

i81-i: 

17. 

32 -33 

June 2. 

134-14 

i»4 : 

24. 

32 

9. 

14 

19 -19} 

31. 

30 -31 

16. 

144-15 

19 -191 



1 23. 

154-16 

20 -211 

1,889. 


30. 

154-16 

221-222 

i Jun. 7. 

27 -28 

July 7. 

154-16 

27 -271 

14. 

25 -27 

14. 

16 

27 

21. 

25 -26 

21. 

154-16 

27 

28. 

27 

28. 

17 -174 

25 -26 

Fob. 1. 

29 -304 

Auk. 4. 

20 

23 -25 

11. 

30 

11. 

20}-204 

22J 24 

18. 

3.0 

18. 

•»j 

23 24 

25. 




23 

! Mar. 4. 

28 

Sept. 1. 

24 

24 -24| 

1 11. 

27 

8. 


25 -25} 

18. 

25 -26 

15. 

21 -22 

26 

, 25. 

25 

•v> 


26 


25 



25 -26 

8.i 

25 

Oct. 6. 

24 

26 -26} 

15_ 

25 -25} 

13. 


271-28 1 

22. 

24 -25 

20. 

244-25 

28 

29. . 



•»', i 

294-30 

; May 6. 

18 

Nov. 3. 

27' 

31 





31 

20. 

16 

17. 

28 

32 

27. 

164-17 

24. 

28 







10. 

16 -16} 

8. 

•281-25 


17. 


15.... 


i 


mi 

22. 

28 


: July 1.| 

16 

29. 

28 

:<3 i 

s. 

15»-15} 








31 33 i 





31 -32 

29.j 

16' 

12. 

27 • 27} 






29 - 30 ! 

i 12. 

18 -19} 

26. 

26 

'28 -29 I 

19.! 

18 -19 

Feb. 2. 

25 

28 | 

26. 

184-19 

9. 

27 

a> 

srt. . 

19 

16. 

29 -29} 

29 -294 ! 

9. 

21 

23. 

29 -29} 

291 30 i 

1 16.; 

23J-23} 

Mar. 2. 

34 -35} 

30 -301 

23. 

25 -25} 


35 

284-29 I 

30. 

25} 

16. 

29 -30 

27 : 

Oct, 7. 

25} 

23. 

29 -30 

24 -25 1 

14. 

24 

30. 

27 -28 

24 -244 j 

21.■ 

23 

Apr. 6. 

26 

24 | 

28. 

23 -234 

13. 

25 

21 

Nov. 4. 

244-25 j 

20. 

25 

23 -24 

11. 

■25 ~1!5i ! 

27. 

27 -27} 

23 -234 ! 

18. 

25 -25} 

May 4. 

27-4-28 

18 





IS -1KJ i 

Pee. 2.1 

26 -28} 

IK. 

174-18 

194-204 ; 

; 9.■ 

■28 -29 

25. 

17 

194-20 

16. 1 

28 -28J 

June 1. 

17 -18 

18 -19 

23.1 

26 -27 


18 



27 -27} 



19 


22. 

17 

194-20 

1890. 


29. 

17 -174 

19 

Jan. 6. 

27 -27} 

July j. 

17 

18 -184 

13. 

27 

13. 

17 -17} 

18H9J 

20. 

264-27} 

20., 

17 

184-19 

27. 

261 - 271 

27.1 

174 

20 -'204 

Feb. 3. 

27 

Auk. 4. 

18 -18} 

221-221 

i 10. 

264-27 


194-20 

23 -23* 

17.! 

264-27 

it::::: 

' 23 






24 1 




23 

24 . 

10. 

244-25 

Sept, 7 - i. 

23 -25 


Pate. 

Price. 

1891. 


Sept. 

It. 

25 


21. 

25 -25* 


28. 

25 

Oct. 

6. 

264-27 


12. 

30 


19. 

32 


26. 

! 3-2 

Nov. 

2. 

28 


9. 

; 28 


16. 

28 -28} 


23. 

! 28 


30. 

29 

Dee. 

7. 

1 29 


14. 

28 


21. 

1 28 -28} 


28. 

28 

1892. 


Jan. 

4 . 

2S1-291 


11. 

30 


18. 

30 -510} 


2.).! 

304-31 

Feb. 

1. 

29 -30 


8. 

29 -30 


15..... 1 

28J-29 


22. 1 

29 -29} 


29- 

29 - 29} 

Mar. 

7. 

; 27}-29 


It. 

1 274-284 


21. 

1 28 -284 


28. 

28 -28} 

Apr. 

4. 

25 


11. 

22 


18. 

22 


25. 

21 -21* 

May 

2. 

20 


9. 

20 


16.; 

19 - 20 


23. 

18 -19 


31. 

17 -18 

June 

G. 

17 -17} 


13. ! 

18} 


20. 

19 -19} 


27. 

20 20} 

July 

5. 

20 


11. 

19*-20 


18.1 

21 


25.' 

21 

Auk. 

1. 1 

21 -22 


8. 1 

24 





22. 1 

25 


29.: 

25 

Sept. 

5.i 

25 


12.; 

25 


19. 

25 


W.i 

244-25 

Oct. 

3. 

24 


1J.I 

26 



27 -27} 


24.1 

28 


»1.| 

28 -28} 

Nov. 

7.1 

30}-31 


14.■ 

31 


21.■ 

30 


28.• 

:«) 

Dec. 

5. j 

30 


12. 

30 


19. 

30 


26. 

30 

1893. i 


Jan. 

9. 

32 


16. 

324-33 


a*. 

33 -33} 


30.! 

28 

Feb. 

i;.i 

274-28 


13.• 

274-28 


20.1 

27 -28 


27.i 

27 






























































































































































































































































ELGIN BUTTER PRICES, 


2 S3 


7. Weekly price$ of butter on the Elgin hoard of trade. As« sy>-/.v.w—(' ontiimrcl. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 


—.— 


1895. 


1894. 

Mur. 0. 

26 

Sept. 3.... 

13. 

26 -27 

10.... 

20. 

28 

17.... 

27. 

30 -304 

24.... 

Apr. 3. 

30 -304 

Oct. 1.... 

10. 

251-2® 

8.... 




24. 

33 

22.... 

Muy 1. 

25 -28 

•29.... 

8. 

24 -25 

Nov. 5_ 



12.... 

22. 

20 -21 

19.... 

29. 

19 

20.... 

June 5. 

184-19 

Dee. 3.... 

12. 

20‘-20* 

10.... 

19. 

wi -20 

17.... 

20. 

20 

24.... 

July 3. 

10. 

20 

191-20 

31.... 

17. 

20 

1895. 

24. 

20 

Jan. 7.... 

31. 

20 

11.... 

auk. 7. 

22 -22| 

21.... 

14. 

24 -25 

28.... 

21. 

244 

Feb. 4.... 

•28. 

244 

11.... 

Sept. 1. 

25 

18.... 

11. 

27 

26.... 

18. 

27 

Mar. 2— 

26. 

284-28* 

11.... 

Oct. 2. 

284-29 

18.... 

9. 

29 

25.... 

10. 

29 

Apr. 1- 

23. 

28 

8 .... 

30. 

274-28 

27 -28 

15.... 

Nov. 6. 

22.... 




•20. 


Muv 6.... 


20 -204 
274-274 


Dee. 4. 

•20.... 

11. 

28 -284 

27.... 

18. 

28 

June 3_ 

23. 

27 

10.... 

30. 

264-27 

17.. .. 

24.. .. 

1891. 


July 1.... 

Jim. 8. 

24 -244 

8.... 



15.... 

\y> 

244-25 

22.... 

29. 

20 

29.... 

Keb. 5. 

27 

Auk. ■<■■■■ 

12. 

20 -27 

12.... 



19.... 

20. 

2 4 -25 

20.... 

Mur. 6. 

22 -23 

Sept. 2.... 

12. 

22 

9.... 

19. 

22 

10.... 




Apr. 2. 

31 -an 

30.... 

9. 

22 -224 

Oct. 7.... 

16. 

23 

14.... 

23. 

19 -20 

21.... 

30. 

I6H» 

28.... 

Muy 7. 

15 -16 

Nov. 4- 

14. 

17 -174 

11.... 

21. 

17 

18.... 

28. 

17 

25.... 

June 4. 

104 

Dee. 2.... 

11. 

17 -174 

9.... 

18. 

17 

10.... 

25. 

lCJ-17 

23.... 

July 2. 

9. 

164 

104-17 

30.... 

10. 

164-17 

18%. 

23. 

18 -184 

Jau. 0— 

30. 

23 -234 

13.... 

Auk. (1. 

23| 

20.... 

13. 

234 

27.... 

20. 

‘<£*4 

Feb. 3.... 

27. 

2)S 

10.... 


Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 


1890. 


1897. 

234 

Feb. 17. 

19 

Auk. 10. 

24 • 241 

24. 

20 -21 

23. 

21 -24| 

Mar. 2. 

31 -33 

:io. 

25 

9. 

21 

Sept. 0. 

25 

16. 

21 

13. 

23 

23. 

21 

20. 

23 -234 

30. 

20 

27. 

20 -21 

Apr. 6. 

18 

Oct. 4. 


13. 



23 

20. 

14 -15 

18. 





■A -ail 

Muv 1. 

164 

Nov. 1. 

25 


154-10 


34 -25 


154 

15. 







154 

29. 

23 

8. 

15 -154 

Dee. 6. 

25 




22. 

It -15 

20. 


29. 

144-15 

27. 


July 6. 

15 


244-25 

13. 

15 

1898. 

234-21 

20. 

144-15 

Jan. 3. 

224-23 

27. 

14 -15 

10. 

224-23 

Aur. 3. 

144-144 

17. 

23 -234 

10. 

15 154 

24. 

-23 

17. 

17 

31. 

21*-22 

24. 

17 

Feb. 7. 

18 

31. 

10 -17 

14. 

IS -19 

Sept. 7. 

J5 -10 

21. 

18 

11. 

15 

28. 

194-20 

21. 

15 

Mar. 7. 

20 

28. 

154 

11. 





20 -204 

12. 

20 

28. 

194-20 

la. 

20 

A pr. 4. 

174-18 

26. 

19 -20 

11. 

17 

Nov. 2. 

18 -19 

18. 



184-19 


18 

16. 

20 -201 

May 2. 

18 

23. 

21 -22 

9. 

174 

30. 

23 -234 

10. 

174-18 

Dee. 7. 

24 244 

23. 

174 

14. 

20 -204 

28. 

17J-17J 

21. 

20 -21 

June 0. 

17 

28. 

204 

13. 

17 



‘20. 

17 

1897. 


27. 

18 

Jail. 4. 

19 -19* 

July 2. 

18 

u. 

19 -194 

11. 

20 

18. 

194-19* 

18. 

20 

25. 

194-201 

25. 

20 -204 

Feb. 1. 

204 - 20 $ 

A UK- 1. 

20 

8. 

21 

8. 


15 



21 

22. 

18 

22. 

21 

Mur. 1. 

18 

29. 



18 

Sept. 5. 





22 

22. 

18 -18* 

19. 

22 

29. 

33 -33j 

20 . 




Oct. 3. 

22 

12. 

164-18 

10. 

22 -224 

19. 

Hi -104 

17. 

22 

26. 

16 

24. 





23 

10. 

14J 

Nov. 7. 

24 -244 

17. 

13* 

14. 

26 

24. 

15 

21. 

27 

31. 

14 -15 

28. 

244-25 

June 7. 

144-14* 

Dee. 6. 

23 

14. 

14 

12. 


21. 

144 

19. 


28. 

144 

24. 




31. 

23 

12. 

Ml 


194-20 

19. 

144-11* 

1899. 

20 

26. 

144 

Jan. 9. 

19 -20 

Auk. 3. 

144 

10. 

18 -184 

9. 

Ml 

23. 


11;; 
1M 
is 
17 


22 

22 

22 

23 

a» 

2:5 


22 

22J 

22 

21 

21 


21 

20 

19 

111 

19 

19 

19 
191 

20 
191 
1X1 
18< 
181 
20 
20 

17 

101 

101 

10 

15 
151 
10 
151 
10 

16 
10 
10 
10 
164 
171 
1X1 
184 
181 

18 
18 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
‘211 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
204 
204 
204 
204 


‘204 

1X4 

18 









































































































































































































































































































284 THE INDTISTRIRL COMMISSION:—FARM PRODUCTS, 


7. Meekly prices of butter on the Elgin Hoard of Trade, isso- /SOU— Continued. 


Dull'. 


1890. 

.lull. 31). 

Feb. 0. 

13. 

2D. 

27. 

Mur. 0. 

13. 

20. 

Apr. 3. 

10. 

17 . 

21 .; 


Drift*, j Dtttf. I’rlcf. Dali*. 


I’rice. i] Datf. 



1X09. 

18* 

May 

1 . 

20 

8. 

22 


16. 

T\ 


22. 

'll 


20. 

20 

Jiini* 

5. 

20 


12. 

20 


10. 

2Uj 


20. 

20i 

July 

3. 

204 

10. 

1*4 ‘ 


17. 

17 . 


21. 


10 

isoo. 

Julv 31.. 


174 

10 

,i Auk- 7.. 


18 

IS 

ii 14.. 


20 

17 

21.. 


20 

174 

2H.. 


20 

is 

' Sept. 5.. 


21 

IS 

11.. 


224 

IS 

IS... 


m 

IS 

2f».. 


224 

IS 

Cel. 2.. 


234 

IS 

0.. 


234 

IS 

10.. 


23.J 

174 

23.. 


23‘ 


l.m 

Oci. so.. 

Nov. 0 . 
13. 
20 . 
27. 

Dt-f. 4. 
11 . 
18. 
23. 
30. 


234 
244 
25 
25 i 
204 
204 
20 


26 

27 


8. COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUTTER, WEEKLY, AT 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 189(1-1899. 

[Compiled by I). W. Willson.] 

1'rices each Monday. 



Now York 

Chicago 

■ Nuw York 

Chicago 


j.ni'u. 

price. 


price. 

price. 




1807. 





24 





24 

2:14 

11. 

20 



21 



20 






20 




194 

Fcl). 1. 

20 



10 

184 


204 






21 -214 

204 







214 : 

Mar. 1. 

10 

18 


•>•> 

21 s 

8. 

19 

18 


25 


15. 

10 




21 1 


19 

184 


•»i _•>•> 

21 

20. 

20 -204 

194 


10 

10 


22 



17 

174 

15 

12. 

18 

174 




17 



15 

14 

20. 

17 

10 ’ 



15 

Mav 3. 

17 

10 


10 

15 

10. 

15 



154 

15 

17. 

14 

ii 

•» r . 


15 

24. 

15 

Hi 


154 

15 

31. 



154 



is 

144 


154 

144 

14. 


144 


15 -154 
154 

144 

21. 

15 

144 

20.... 

114 

28. 

15 

144 


15 

14 ‘ 

juiv 3 ....:. 

15 

144 


15 

144 

12. 

15 

144 


15 

144 

10. 

15 

14* 


15 

14 

20. 

15 

144 



14 


15 

144 



15 

0. 

M 

144 


io" 

154 

10. 

10 

10 


10 

104 

23. 

184 

18 


164 

10 

30. 

19 

184 




18 

174 




13. 

18 

174 




20. 

20 

194 


16 

15' 

27. 

21 

204 


17 

154 

Oct. 4. 

22 

22 




1. 

22 

214 


20 


IS. 

23 

22 




25. 

24 

23 


20 

19 


23| 

23 


20 

19 

8. 

23 -234 

23 


21 

‘20 

15... 

224-23 

22j 


22 

21 

22. 

224-23 

21 


23 

22 

20. 

22 

22 


24 

23 


234 

22 




13...... 

23 

22 


h 

21 

20. 

22 

21 

28. 

22 

21 

27 .:. 

.22 

21 























































































































































WHOLESALE BUTTER PRICES. 285 


S. Comparative wholesale prices of butter, weekly, at New York and Chiciujo. tsuil- 
1809 —Continued. 


Date. 

New York 
prices. 

Chicago 

prices. 

1W, 



Jan. 3. 

22 

21 

10. 

20 

20 

17. 

20 

19 

24. 

20 

181 

31. 

20 

181 

Feb. 7. 

20 

19 

11. 

20 

19 

21. 

20 

19 

28. 

20J 

20 

Mur. 7. 

20 

20 

14. 

19 

181 

21. 

19 

18 

28. 

19 -191 

181 

Apr. 4. 

21 

•JO 

11. 

21 

20 

18. 

18 

17 

25. 

17 

16J 

Mhv 2. 

17 

161 

9. 

17 

16 

IB. 

15 

15 

23. ! 

10 

15 

28. 

I6J 

16 

June (1. 

l(i 

15* 

13. 

17 


20.1 

17 

16 ! 

27. 

17 

16 

July 2. 

161-17 ! 

16 ' 

11. 

161-17 

16 

18. 

17 

161 

25. 

18 

171 

Auk. 1. 

19 

18 

8. 

19 

181 

15. 

19 ; 

181 


1*4 

J7 ; 

29.. 

181 

17 

Sept, ft. 

181! 

17 -18 

12. 

20 ! 

181-19 : 

19. 

21 | 

191-20 : 

26. 

201-21 , 

19 191 i 

Oct. 3. 

2 i» - 2 o;‘ 

19 -191 i 

10. 

21 1 

191-20 ; 

17. 

221' 

201-21 

21. 

23 i 

201-22 i 

31. 

23 ; 

21 -22 

Nov. 7. 

23: 

21 -211 

11. 

23i| 

211-22 

21. 

231] 

21 -211 

28. 

231; 

211 

Doe. 5. 

20 : 

21 -211 

12. 

20J-21 j 

19 -19 i 

19. 

21 

191-20 

21. 

21 

191-201 

31. 

21 

201 


Date. 

New York 
prices. 

Chicago 

prices. 

1899. 

Jan. 9. 

21 

Jll -JOj 

16. 

20 

181 

23. 

19 

18 

30. 

19 

18 

Feb. 6. 

19 -19j 

is; 

13. 

99 

91 ' .99 

20. 

211-22 

22 

27. 

21 

201-21 

Mar. 6. 

20 

19 -!9i 

13. 

20 

19 -191 

20. 

20 

P.H-20 

27. 

22 

201-21 

Apr. 3. 

2ij 

20 

10. 

21 

191-20 

17. 

19 

19 

21. 

17 

16 

MtiV 1. 

17 

16 

*. 

17 

16 

15. 

19 

18 

22. 

18 

171 

29. 

181 

171 

June 5. 

181 

171 

u. .... 

IN'-IKJ 

18 

19. 

19 

18 

26. 

181-19 

18 

Julv 3. 

181-18* 

18 

10. 

1 st 

17 J 

17. 

181 

174 

21. 

18 

17 

31. 

18 

17 

Aug. 7. 

181 

18 

14. 

20 

191 

21. 

21 

20 

28. 

21 

20 

Sept. 5. 

21 

20 

11. 

23 

22 

18. 

23 

•>■> 

25. 

23 -231 

•>*» 

Oel. 2. 

24 

221 

9. 

24 

2*3 

16. 

24 

23 

23. 

231-24 

22 

30. 

24 

23 

Nov. 6. 

25 

24 

13. 

25 -25J 

241 

20. 

26 

25 

27. 

27 -'*7' 

26 

Dee. 4. 

27 -271 

26 

11. 

27 

26 

18. 

27 


23. 

27 


30. 

28 

27 


!). COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OF RUTTER, WEEKLY. AT BOS¬ 
TON ANI) PHILADELPHIA, 18!)«-1899. 


[Compiled by 1). W. Willson.] 

Prices each Monday. 


]>atc i Boston , Philadel- 

1 prices. phia prices. 

Date. 

1896. 

25 2-1 

25 24 

234 22 

22 20 

22 | 20 

21 1 20 

21 20 

22 -23 21 

23 22 

• 214 22 

224 22 

•a* -•ml •» 

1896. 

13. 


20. 


27. 


Feb. 3. 


10. 

Mnv 4. 

17. 

24. 


Mar. 2. 

. 

9. 


16.•. 

H 

23.. 

Id 


Boston 

I’niladol- 

prices. 

phia prices. 

22 -224 

22 

204 

20 -20J 

19 

18 

164-17 

16 

15 16 

15 

16 164 

16 

16 

16 

b r *4 

16 

16 

16 

16 

IBJ 

16 

1 C 

16 

1 ici 







































































































































286 THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—FARM PRODUCTS. 

9. Comjmrativc. wholesale prices of butter, weekly, at Boston and Philadelphia, 
189C,-1899 —Continued. 


Date. 

Boston 

prices. 

! Philadel- 
: phiapric.es. 

1896. 


i 




29. 

16 

154 

July 6. 

16 

lf.4 

13. 

15* 

154 

20. 

i- r >i 

154 

27. 

154 

154 

Auk. 3. 

154 

154 

10. 

15! 

15j 

17. 

16 

151 

21. 

16 -164 

16 

31. 

164-17 

16! 



16! 



14. 

16 164 

164 

21. 

154-16 

15 -154 

28. 

16 

16 

Oct. 6. 

164-17 

164 

12. 

18 

18 

19. 

18 -20 

194 

26. 

18 -20 

20 

Nov. 2. 

18 -19 

20 

9. 

18 19 

20 

16. 

20 

214-22 

23. 

21 

<r> 

30. 

21 

23 

Dec. 7. 

23 

214 

14. 

1 23 

23 

21. 

22 -23 


28. 

22 -23 

224 

1897. 



Jan. 1. 

22 

21 

11. 

21 

204 

18. 

21 1 

21 

2f). 

21 

20 

Fel>. 1. 

21 

20 -204 

8 . 

21 -22 

214 

13. 

22 

204 




Mar. 1. 

20 

19 

8. 

20 

19 

15. 

20 

19 

22. 1 

20 

20 

29. 

20 -21 

204 

Apr. 5. 

22 

22 

12. 

•20 

19 

19. 

18 

18 

26. 

18 

18 

Mav 3. 

t7i 

171 

10. 

17 

16 

17. 

15 

m 

24. 

15 

144-15 

June 7. 

15 -15| 

15 -154 

11. 

15 

15 -154 

21. 

154 

15 

28. 

15 -16 

15 

July 3. 

15 -16 

15 

12. 

15 -16 

15 

19. 

15 -16 

15 

26. 

16 

15 

Auk. 2. 

16 

154 

9. . 

16 

16 

16. 

16 

16 

23. 

18 

18 

30. 

19 

18 

Sept. 6. 

19 

17 -18 , 

18. 

184 

17 

20. 

20 

20 

27. 

204-21 

21 

Oct. 4. 

22 

22 ; 

11. 

22 

22 ; 

18. 

23 

22 

25. 

23 

23 

Nov. 1. 

23 

24 

8. 

22 

234 

15.. 

21 

234 

22. 

21 

234 

29. 

21 

234 

Dec. 6. 

23 

24 

13. 

23 

364-24 

20. 

22 

22 

27. 

22 

221 i 


Date. 

Boston 

prices. 

Philadel¬ 
phia prices. 

1898. 

Jan. 3. 

22 

224 

10. 

22 

22 

17. 

21 

20 

24. 

21 

20 

31. 

21 

20 

Feh. 7. 

21 

204 

14. 

21 

20 -204 

21. 

21 

20 -204 

28. 

21 i 

21 

Mar. 7. 

21 i 

21 

14. 

20 - 21 

20 

21. 

■Ml 

20 

28. 

Mi 

20 

Apr. 4. 

211 

21 

11. 

22 

22 

18. 

20 

19 

•»r, 

18 

18 

May 2. 

174 

17« 

9... 

17 

17 

16. 

16 

16 

23. 

16 

154 

28. 

164-17 

164 


164 

164-17 

164 

17 

13. 

20. 

17 -17 i 

174 

27. 

17 -17J 

174 

July 2. 

17 

174 

11. 

17 

17! 

18. 

17 

174 

25. 

18 

184 

Au K . 1. 

18J 

191 

8. 

ISJ 

20 

15. 

19 

20 

22. 

19 

19 

29. 

19 

184 

Sept. 5. 

19 

184 

12. 

19 -194 

20 

19. 

20 -21 

21 

26. 

21 

21 

Oet. 3. 

20 

204 

10. 

204-21 

21 

17. 

21 

224 

24. 

21 

23 

31. 

21 

23 

Nov. 7. 

21 

23 

14. 

21 

23 

21. 

21 

23 

28. 

21 

23 

Dec. 5. 

21 

23 

12. 

21 -22 

22 

19. 

21 -22 

22 

24. 

22 

22 

31. 

22 

22 

1899. 

Jan. 9. 

21 -22 

21 

16. 

20 -2! 

20 

23. 

191-201 

19 

30. 

19 -20 

19 

Feb. 6. 

20' 

194 

13. 

22 

25 

20. 

22 

23 

27. . 

22 

221 

Mar. 6. 

21 

20 

13. 

21 

20 

20. 

21 

21 

27. 

22 

22 

Apr. 3. 

21 

22 

10. 

21 

22 

17. 

19 -20 

194 

24. 

18 

18 

May 1. 

17 

174 

8. 

17 

171 

15. 

18 -184 

181 

22. 

18 -184 

181 

29. 

19 

181 

.1 une 5. 

19 

184 

12.. 

19 

184 

19. 

19 

181-19 

26.:. 

J9 

19 

July 3. 

» 19 

184-19 
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0. Comparative wholesale prices of butter, weekly, at Boston and Philadelphia, 
ISM- 1S99 — Continued. 


Date. 


1899. 

July 10. 

17 . 

‘24. 

31. 

Auk. 7. 

M. 

21 . 

28. 

Sept. ft. 

11. 

18 . 

2ft. 

Oct. 2. 


Boston 

prices. 

Phtlieli'I ! 
pliia prices. J 

Date. 

Boston 

prices. 

Philadel¬ 
phia prices. 

184-19 

I 

l 184-19 j 

1899. 

Oct. 9.i 

24 

24 

19 

19 ! 

111. 

24 

21 

18 -184 

i 184-19 ' 

i 23. 

24 

24 

18i 

184 j 

30. 

21 

21 

18 -19 

j 184-19 ! 

Nov. o. 

21 

214 

194-20 

' 194-20 f 

13. 

2ft 


21 

21 ! 

20. 

26 

264 

21 , 

21 |i 

27. 

27 

27 

22 . 

21 

Dec. 4. 

27 -28 

27 

23 i 

23 !i 

11. 

27 -274 

27 

23 

23 i: 

18. 

27 

27 

23 -24 j 

23 ; 1 

23. 

27 

274 

23 -24 

23 !! 

30. 

28 

284 


10. STATISTICAL POSITION OF REPRESENTATIVE MARKETS. 


The New York market is the leading Eastern market for the three different 
pnriioses for which its dairy receipts are destined—namely, for city consumption, 
for home trade, and for export, 

Comparing receipts at New York with export.' we get a balance for local con¬ 
sumption and the home trade. These figures are available for butter for the 
years 1883 to 1897, or a period of 15 years. 


(!) ('<mxuiiii>tion <uni liwne ilixtrilnUioii. of lullin' mrinnl nl Xnr York, ISS.I-ISIK. 


Year eliding October 1 — 


l88:t. 

1881. 

188ft. 

188(5. 


1888. 

18811. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 
18%. 
1897. 



Exports from 
New York. 

| Consumed 



Receipts at 

1 ami 

Per cent 

Per cent 

New York. 

ilistrilniteil , 

exports. 

retained. 



1 at home. 


Pou ml 8. 

1*01/11(18. 

. . 

’ 

Pound*. 



90,1)47,910 

18,811,400 

71,736,ftl0 

20.8 

79.2 

80,117,170 

1ft, 86ft, 600 

64,2ftl,f»70 

19.8 

80.2 

93.ft00,xft() 

11,601, ftftO 

78,96ft,300 

Ift. 6 

81.4 

93,701, ft20 

11,677,7% 

82,023,770 

12.5 

87.5 

93.712,480 

9,93.3,400 

83,779,080 

10.6 

89.4 

19ft,242,360 

7,000, 6ft() 

188,241,710 

3.6 

86.4 

108,447.860 

19,‘.Ml, 176 

88,506,681 

18.4 

81.6 

97, tlftft, Ilk) 

20,623, ft31 

77,031,626 

21.1 

78.9 

98,087,870 

11,11ft,ftOft 

86,972,36ft 

11.3 i 

88.7 

91,4ft3, 520 

9,08.3.478 

82,370,042 

9.9 

91.1 

89,361,860 i 

ft,336,449 ; 

81,025,411 

ft.l 

94.9 

112,. r >18,ft(K) 

8,288,670 

104,259,830 

7.1 

92.6 

94,74ft, IKK) | 

11,133,747 

83,612,243 

11.8 

88.2 

113,692,480 

18. M0,091 j 

95,152,389 

16.3 

83.7 

112,920,310 

2ft, 7f>7,263 

87,163,047 

•” 8 

77.2 


(.?) Comparative receipts of Eastern and. Western butter at Eew York for the years 

ISSS to 1897 . 1 



Eastern, 

Western. 


Year ending October 1 - 





«ge 


| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price*. 

Western. 


Pound*. 

(.'nil*. 

Pound*. 

Cad*. 


1882. 

44,21ft,000 

29 J 

3ft,648,850 

28 

46 

1883. 

44, MM, (XW) 

26 

4ft, 713,850 

26 

50 

1884. 

38,2(53,820 

-Mi 

49.853,350 

24 i 

f»2 

188ft.;. 

39,480,350 , 

22 

ftl, 086, .500 

22 

57 

1886... 

38,98ft, 520 1 

281 

51,716,000 

211 

58 

1887. 

37,062,130 | 

24 

66,650,350 


60 

1888. 

31,784,410 

‘24 i 

63,157,950 

22 i 

60 

1889. 

30,626,610 

23 

77,820, 650 

21 

73 

1890. 

26,56U, 660 

20 

71,091,500 

IS 

73 

1891. 

27,671,070 

21 

70,416,200 

21 

71 

1892. 






1893. 




23 


1891. 

23,719,360 

23 

88,628,150 

21 

78 

189ft. 

18,601,940 

20 

76,144,050 

19 

80 

1896. 

16, Ml, 630 

IM 

'.Hi. 160,860 ; 

18 

84 

1897... 

14,686,51)0 

18 

98,233,750 

17 

87 

* 





_ 


1 Dat.oi. 1 V,.»t af A .r»(<.»l*i.n. 1UUU Y.Vxl T n OKI 
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The relative rank of New York as an exporting market for dairy products is 
shown by the following table, comparing exports from all parts in the United 
States, year by year, with those of the port of New York: 

(8) Comparative exports of butter for 15 years J 


1883. 

1SKI. 

im. 

issti. 

1887. 

1888. 
1880. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1893. 
1801. 
1895. 
18%. 
1807. 


From all 
United States 
ports. 

From port of 
New York. 

Percent¬ 
age via 
New 
York. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 


22,375*708 

18,811,400 

,84 

21,391,1% 

15,8(55,000 

74.2 

10,503,872 

14,001,550 

71.5 

14,40-1,727 

11,077,750 

81.0 

12,531,171 

9,933,400 

79 

8,740,3% 

7,000,0.50 

80 

25,983,054 

19,911,170 

70.7 

23,805,914 

20,023,534 

80.3 

14,970,538 

11,115,505 

74.2 

11,351,250 

9,0.83,478 

80 

6,837,280 

6,330,449 

78 

10,231,417 

8, ‘288,070 

81 

13,935,017 

11,133,747 

79.8 

23,335,720 

18,540,091 

79.5 

35,031,907 

25,757,263 

72.3 


Report New York Commission of Agriculture, 1898, Vol. I,pp.321,322. 


(4) Distribution of exparts of butter , 1X97-ISM). 


Countries. 


United Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Other Europe. 

British North America. 

Central American States and British Honduras. 

Mexico. 

Santo Domingo. 

Cuba. 

I’orto Rico. 

Other West Indies and Bermuda. 

Brazil. 

Colombia. 

Other South America. 

China. 

Japan. 

Otner Asia and Oceania. 

Africa. 

Other countries. 

Total. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

20,022,410 

14,801,0-11 

10,278,788 

2,83-1,147 

1,418,800 

918,202 

2,038,485 

1,141,279 

972,801 

1,797,089 

3,809,452 

1,980,083 

208, '208 

279,895 

250,195 

238,595 

219,079 

280,921 

63,051 

55,810 

70,517 

58,120 

42,715 

585,840 

53,525 

18 , ytx) 

45,700 

1,981,709 

1,857,252 

2,005,538 

318,787 

719,053 

1,420,222 

132,947 

134,044 

83,351 

675,295 

651,503 

911,943 

25,330 

21,656 

22,337 

87,180 

115,20:} 

92,495 

150,464 

265,30-1 

210,882 

15,820 

20,987 

17,147 

11,050 

36,276 

22,936 

31,345,224 

j 25,090,025 

20,247,997 


(.7) Comparative, receipts of Eastern and Western cheese at New York for the 
fiscal years 1888-1897. 



Eastern. 

Western. 

Per cent- 

Year ending October 1— 





age 


Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Westeni. 


Pounds. 

Cents ! 

founds. 

( 'ents. 


1888. 

98,877,955 

101 

3,630,260 

Hi ! 

3.3 

1889. 

101,712,055 

10 i 

3,660,120 

9 

3.5 

1890. 

102,118,115 


3,4s;i, 090 

8 

3.3 

1891. 

i 86,958,200 

10 

3,331,950 

9 

3.7 

1892. 

l 91,033,950 

11 

4,766,510 

10 

5.7 

1893. 

87,380,465 

11 1 

4,505,205 

10 

4.9 

1894. 

80,671,755 

io : 

0,384, 560 

9 

7.3 

1895. 

1 01,255,020 

n 

5,977,500 

8i 

8.8 

1896. 

! 59,133,120 

9i 

5,588,520 

81 

8.6 

1897. 

j 60,598,300 

10 

5,099,080 

9 

7.8 


i Fifth Annual Reis>rt Commission of Agriculture, New York, pp. 212-232. 
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(ft’) Comtnmption andhome dintribntion of cheese received at Xeic York. ISSS-1S1K. 



Total re- 

Yeur. eeipts at 

New York. 

KxjMirts from 
Npw York. 

Consume*] 

and 

distrilmted 
at home. 

Percent¬ 
age ex¬ 
ported. 

Percent¬ 
age re¬ 
tained h( 
home. 

1888. 

, Pounds. 

.j 102,514,215 

hntnds. 

75,840,800 

Pounds. 
26,673,415 

73.8 

26.2 

1889. 

.1 105,372,775 

75.046,326 . 

30.326,419 

71.2 

28.8 

1890. 

. 105,601,205 

70,20.8,27(1 

35,392,935 

66. 1 

U 6 

1891. 

.. 1 90,290,150 

61,299,205 | 

28,9(H), 845 

67.8 

32.2 

1892_ 

.1 105,790,460 

67,4.32, lift 1 ! 

38,357,809 

63.7 

36.:: 

1893. 

.! 91,945,850 

S3,293, 060 j 

38,652,790 

57.6 

4*2.4 

1894. 

. 97,056,305 

52,903.719 1 

44,152,586 

51.3 

15. 7 

1895. 

. 67.233,120 

30.692,702 

36,510.418 

17.1 

52.9 

1896. 

.! 61,721,640 

25,947,101 

38,774,239 

10.1 

59.9 

1897. 

. 72,973,380 

42.514.776 

30,458,004 

5.8.2 

41.8 


1 Report Next York Agricultural Commission. 

PI*. 2i:{-232. 




(7) Comparative export-* of cheese, for /,; {/cars . 1 


Years. 


188.']. 

188-1. 

1885. 

ISM. 

1887. 

1888. 
18811. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 
1801. 
I soft. 
1800 . 
1397. 


From all 
l'nited 

States ports. 

! Kiom nurt of | 
N«*wVork. j 

j 

Pereent- 
agp in 
New 
York. 

Pound a. 

Pounds. 


111,973,110 

. 97,897,850 

87.4 

111,951,686 

96,634,250 

80.3 

95,017.213 

82.931.750 

87.3 

86,030,085 

78,703,400 

90.9 

87,069.801 

72,529,500 

83.3 

81,595.304 

75,840,700 

92.9 

98.140,486 

75,046,326 

76.5 

91,014,571 

70,208,270 

77.1 

77,148,791 

61,299,295 

79.5 

81,589,30] : 

67,432,651 

82.6 

67,925,712 

53,293,060 

78.5 

68,607,186 1 

52.903,719 

77.1 

10.610,242 

1 30,092,702 

To. 0 

37,515,798 

25,917,401 

09.2 

61,176,207 

42,514,770 

69.5 


* Rfijort Now York Agricultural Commission, pp. 232-233. 


11. BUTTER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT CHICAGO. 


The following table shows the receipts anil shipments of lmtter at Chicago from 
18511 to 18H8. inclusive: 

[From tlm Chicago Trade ami Common***.] 


Years. j 

Receipts. 

Shipments. ! 

Years. 

1853. 

Pounds. 

812,430 
2,143,569 
2,473,982 
2,668,938 
3,039,385 
3,166,923 

Pounds. \ 
577,388 t 
609,449 , 
1,050,631 
297,748 
309,550 
512.833 

1 


! 1877 . 

1855. 







1881. 


1882. 








i 188-1. 




! 1885 . 





8,819,903 ; 5,927,709 

1887 . 




9,126,825 
3,816,638 
5,503,030 
10,224,80*3 
11,682,318 
13,231,452 
11,574,777 
22,283,765 
28,743, (W6 
21,868,961 

-1U 

8,503,321 . 
2,926.239 
3,927,021 
5,898,391 
6.493,143 
11,049,367 
11,497,5.38 
12,851,303 
16,020,190 : 
19,249,081 | 
1 










1871. 






1874. 

1897 . 



• 

100 a—01 



Receipts. 


J'nunds. 

33, 0-11.573 
41,989,005 
18,379,282 
51,623,223 
07,3:57,044 
(*•6,270,78ft 
66,954,045 
75,333,082 
8:1,410,144 
92,474,784 
108,122,119 
105,2(80,502 
105,402,121 

156.315.215 
140,518.850 
127, "6ft, 048 
134,196,828 i 
131,843,632 

144.868.216 
185,452,991 
237,795,243 
225,651,504 
222,627,535 1 


Shipment-. 


Pounds. 

34,110,609 
37,010,993 
41,507,599 
51,262,151 
59,970.601 
56,109,762 
59,927,879 
76,654,902 
90,600,379 
96,693,890 
102,658,727 
102,087,869 
116,185.273 
1*7,425,605 
156,688,837 
140,737,620 
140,194,155 
149,112,492 
155,062,053 
176,816. m 
222.004,126 
206,316,440 
203,432,199 
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Chivayoas a market for dairy products .■—This market represents the concentrat¬ 
ing point at winch the Western butter movements are focused, and the distrib¬ 
uting center from which shipments are disbursed eastward and southward. The 
receipts and shipments here are by far the largest in the country. A study of 
these statistics snows how steady and yet rapid has been this trade. No such 
result could have come about without a highly organized trade to find markets 
for these surplus products of the Western farm. And no such trade could have 
grown up had not the product been such as to tell on its merits in competition 
with the products of the Eastern creameries. The t rade itself of such a magnitude 
is a credit to the producer and the distributer alike. The figures speak for them¬ 
selves. 

12. CHEESE AND BUTTER MOVEMENT AT CHICAGO ANT) ST. LOUIS. 

Receipts and shipments of cheese and hatter dnrintj IS!W. by routes. at Clncayo. 


CluvM*. Hu tier. 


bike. 

Chicago and Northwestern Rwy. 

Illinois Central K. It.. 

Chicago, Ruck Island ntxl Pacific Rwy. 

Chicago,Burlington and Quincy R. R. 

Chicago and Alton R. R. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois R. R. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rwy. 

Wabash R. R. 

Chicago Ureal Western Rwy. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. 

Wisconsin Central Lines..... 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rwy 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Rwy. 

Michigan Central It. K. 

Lake Shore, and Michigan Southern, Rwy. 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rwy. 

Pittsburg. Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rwy 

Baltimore and Ohio R. It.— 

Chicago and Grand Trunk Rwy. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 

Chicago and Erie R. R. 

Total. 


Received. 

Slli|.prii. 

Received. ! 

1 

Shipped. 

Pound*. 

Pott nth. j 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

91 (i, 280 

12, IKK) 

45,500 

0,000 

21, 649, 7*5 

1,901,050 

05,1XX, 705 

2,021, XI0 

5,602,438 

4,020,201 

10,011.X20 : 

t, 570,07X 

2X.500 ! 

1.129, Nil) 

20,10N, 772 : 

649, 800 

500, 713 . 

2.010.79X 

19, N90,572 

2,747,2u7 

50.521 i 

179,245 ■ 

429,151 ! 

951,27X 

1,150 ! 

2,2X8, 120 , 


1, X20,0h0 

50,0X1,200 


N2 t 74S,9tX) 



10.020,149 . 

158,HNS 

2,247,557 

34,035 1 

201,705 

1,1157,29X 

1. 190 

11,930 


907,917 


1, 109,248 


2,005, 112 


95, (K>:t 

2,012,000 

UN, 922 , 

1,505,827 

3x, sot 

159, 100 

222,90X , 

115,229 

257.210 

2,2X9,219 

X07,291 

27,905,020 

2,179, X10 ! 

2,1X2,0X2 

210.742 

20,010,210 

22,210 

1,412,000 


75,095,2X5 


2.200.X 10 

121.2X5 

1,133, 155 


1,151,057 


19,019,4IX 

S2,1X2 

4X0,707 


20,010,743 


77,010 


204,3IX 

XX0.207 

521,9X1 

151,120 

4,504,592 

X9, XX0, 960 

44,9X0,270 . 

222,027,525 : 

*203, 132,199 


Iteeeipts and shipments of rhtv.it’. tuttl butter durimj l.sus. Itg mouths , at Chieaijo. 


Jan u a r\_ 

Eebruan .. 
March.. .. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 
October — 
November . 
JJeecmlier.. 

Total. 


! Che 

esc. 

Butt 

er. 

1 

| 'Receiv'd. : 

Shipped. 

Received. ; 

Shipped. 

; Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Pound ft. 

j 4,940,259 

3,723,199 

14. 110,907 

14,910,174 

5,072,041 

3,527,127 I 

15, USS, 447 i 

14,059,319 

0,3X3,500 

3,703,087 

17,080,703 - 

17,382,993 

5,511,148 

3,107,209 . 

10,853,935 

10,990,035 

0,057,7X8 

2,271,155 i 

19,838,516 

19,748,985 

7.853,798 

3,257,902 1 

28,072,992 

23,590,082 

7,301,392 

3,412,8X9 ; 

22,712, 300 

19,981,135 

7,844,381 

3,743,111 1 

20,471,408 

18,774,517 

9,023,903 

4.019.X94 1 

IX, 701,965 

16,755,701 

9,717,615 

4,732,835 1 

10,937,0X5 

15,738,252 

8,904,521 ! 

4,179,023 | 

15,770,820 

12,075,270 

9,919,960 

3,005,030 i 

10,582,857 

12,218,200 

89,880.900 

44,980,370 j 

222,027,535 

203,432,199 

_ 

1 _1 

.. 

!-- — 
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kai l)its will shipments of butter unit cheese at St. Iwiiin fur IS'.KI. 


Hutlfi*. 


Cheese. 


Chicago and Alton It. 11. (Mo. Div.i. 

Missouri I'acRie 11. It. 

St. liouis ami San Francisco It. K. . 

Wabash Railway (West). 

Missouri, Kansas and 'IVxas It. It. 

St. Louis South western It. It. . 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain ami Southern It. It. 

Illinois Central It. It. 

Louisville, Henderson and St. Umis It. It. 

Louisville and Nashville It. K. 

Mobile uml Ohio R. R. 

Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis it. It. 

Raltiniore and Ohio Southwestern It. It. 

Chicago and Alton It. It. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati.Chicago and St. Louis R It... 

Vandalia and Terre Haute It. R. 

Wabash Railway (East). 

Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City It. It. 

Chicago, I’eoria and St. Minis It. It. 

Chicago, Hurlinaton and (Juincy It. It. 

St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern It. It. 

St. Louis, Chicago and S|. Caul It. It. 

St. Louis, Cooria and Northern R. It. 

Upper Mississippi River. 

Lower Mississippi River. 

Illinois Itiver. 

Missouri Itiver. 

Ohio,Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. 

Express. 

Total . 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

ship 

incuts. 

hnunh. 

J’oiiikIs. 

Ilnj’Ot. 

/tarot. 

1, 170 


1,215 

5,1)70 

3,511, S05 

' 5,1)30 

155 

11,751 

•117, UK) 


IK) 

3,010 

0S9.S30 

15,010 

OlM 

20, 100 

257.7<K> 

S, 250 

100 


17(1 

147,445 


31), 033 

13, ICm 

2.23',), 2(H) 
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):!. FACTORS IN THE PRICE OF CHEESE. RELATIVE VALUE OF 
BUTTER AND MILK. 

Caiiiiiln is tlm largest, producer of cheese in North America. The tariff on 
imports to the United States is (i cents per pound for all kinds of cheese. Tins 
amounts to as much as 30 to 75 per cent of the wholesale price of the product in 
tile United States. While a great, deal of cheese from the United States goes to 
Canada for export to England, very little Canadian cheese enters the United 
States markets in competition with the domestic product. The competition be¬ 
tween Canadian and our own cheese occurs in foreign markets, especially in 
(Treat Britain, where ours frequently passes for a Canadian product. 

Within the United States the prices of cheese are determined primarily by the 
output of the two leading States—New York and Wisconsin. In these two States 
are located the leading cheese-producing centers of the United States. In the 
New York market Western an cl Eastern outputs compete, though the Eastern 
cheese rules a cent higher than the Western. 

In the matter of production, cheese is now far more largely a factory product 
than a farm product. In the census of 1800 about 27,000,000 pounds of cheese 
was reported as made on farms, and 2KMK)0,000 pounds as made in factories. 
This shows how decidedly cheese making was even then a factory industry. The 
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tendency lias been since then toward a still greater concentration of production 
into factories supplied by milk from the farm. The trade required a uniform 
product, which the farm is less apt to produce. Hence the general tendency 
away from the farm. # 

The effect of refrigerated transportation is to extend the markets and improve 
prices of good qualities. Kansas cheese factories formerly could do nothing with 
their product in the Northern markets, except during colder portions of the year. 

Bv the aid of the railroad system of refrigeration they can now supply this ter¬ 
ritory, in which they get, almost as good prices as at home, once or twice or three 
times each week- regularly throughout the year. The shipper of cheese from 
Kansas now uses the refrigerator system in both summer and winter; in summer, 
localise of the heat, and in winter because of the cold, thus maintaining a uni¬ 
form temperature. 

The local market for Kansas elmose is still its best market, and the reduction * 
in price has increased local consumption: but this product is also finding its way 
southward. About •!(> per cent of the Kansas output is consumed at, home; 
another third finds a market in Texas; about H per cent goes to the mining towns 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and several shipments have been made to Mexico. 

Rates to western points from the East are so high as to give Western cheese a 
fair field, especially in the Southwest and tin*- Northwest, where prices are apt to 
be good, though the quantity consumed must be small. 

Oneof the causes or irregular prices of Western dairy products is its irregularity 
of output. The cheese product of Kansas for tin* past 20 years illustrates this 
fact—a fact which interferes much with the success of the product in maintaining 
a good place in the market. 


Ib'oduvtiou of J'ami and factory ehei se. Kansas, tS79-189S. 
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14. EXPORT TRADE IN DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Our export trade in dairy products should on general principles be the best in 
the world, owing to our rich supply of pasturage, corn, and fodder of various 
kinds on which dairying is dependent. Yet quite the contrary is tin* fact. <>ur 
extra creamery butter sold from 3 to (J! cents lower than the best Dutch butter in 
the London markets for the year 1897.’ 

Of course our butter competes, but it stands at, a disadvantage compared with 
Continental butter. Much of this disadvantage is due to the fact that foreign 
markets have received our inferior grades of surplus butter so long that they 
have come to believe that we have nothing better to send. 

Possibly no pari; of our dairy trade has been so long in learning to adapt itself 
to the consumer's wants. This accounts, to some extent, for the irregular volume 
of trade in this species of product. But the main cause of this irregularly is to 
be assigned to the practice of cultivating a foreign demand only when the surplus 
became oppressive at home. For more than a century we have sent abroad 
annually from 1,000,000 to 40,000.000 pounds of butter, mostly of inferior grades, 
and latterly substitutes for butter. This inferiority of exerted quality and 
fluctuations in quantity together have done most to injure our sales abroad. The 
irregularity of exports is illustrated from this figures given below for 10-year 
periods. 

Krportx of butter and imi/nlion tmttrr. 


Iiiiiijitioti 

butler. 


1‘tnmth. 1‘uiiinh. 

1800. 7, (Ml*.‘.HI . 

1870. 2,019,288 . 

1880... 39, 230. 05* . 

1885. 21,033.118 701, 9.38 

1890. 29,748.012 2, 920 

1«9J>.I ft, 59*. N| 2 . J 0,100,897 

1890.■ 19.273.91 :i i 0,003,099 

1897 . 31,345, 22 1 , 4.801,351 

1898 . 25,090,025 i 1,328,530 

1899 . 20.215,997 5,549,322 



The unfavorable standing of American butter in the London market, our lead¬ 
ing export market, led the Department of Agriculture to undertake several experi¬ 
mental shipments in 1897 with a view of correcting some of the erroneous opinions 
entertained there by the trade. The account of this experiment is so much of an 
analysis of the methods of distribution in this article of commerce that we make 
liberal use of it in this part of the report. The importance of the trial is measured 


1 Fifteenth Annual Report Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 1898. p. 135. 
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partly by the fact that (treat Britain imported that year $77,000,000 of foreign- 
made butter. On the whole, this is the world's beat butter market. 

The grade of butter selected is classed as “extra creamery.” The creamery 
system of but ter making throughout tho East, West, and Northwest was the sys¬ 
tem represented in these shipments. Tho particular creameries selected were 
located in the 11 States of Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and South Dakota. The 
prevailing creamery methods result in a product far superior in uniformity of 
characteristic, qualities to the product that comes from the farm dairy. Hence 
high creamery grades are the best for foreign markets. Mr. Alvord reports: 1 

The objection to the creamery tub at present in British markets is that poor 
butter from tho United States has been so largely exported in that form that this 
package is closely associated in the minds of export buyers with a low grade of 
goods. This prejudice is so strong that it. is hard to get an English merchant who 
is seeking good butter even to take time to examine the contents of a package 
recognized by him as a “ States tub." 

Owing to the distance and the danger of injury the agents of the Department 
gave the closest attention to tho matter of transportation. Railroad facilities for 
handling perishable commodities in this country are generally excellent. The 
cleanliness and temperature of the cars, the freight rates and time schedules for 
this special service were examined and approved. The creameries of the West 
are well supplied with refrigerator ears, and butter arrives at the end of a 2,000- 
mile journey in perfect condition. Carload lots which go through unbroken 
have great advantages, especially in hot weather, over small lots which are sub¬ 
ject to injury from much handling, changes of temperature, and delays. Ter¬ 
minal facilities at the principal markets have been greatly improved, hut are yet 
far from perfect. By efficient cooperation between railroads and merchants it 
seems possible to materially lessen the time between discharging the refrigerator 
cars and the storing of the butter in cellars and cold rooms. 

The Department trials included 2S1 shipments id' butter intended for export. < >f 
these shipments, 15 arrived on time: t arrived on day appointed, but too lute for 
sailing, and 4 were delayed on the road by avoidable circumstances in connec¬ 
tion with transfers. 

Local traffic still lacks an efficient refrigerator service. Butter arrived at the 
port of export in better condition and at a smaller cost per pound from points 
3.000 miles away than from points 100 to 000 miles distant. 

During a great part; of the year accommodations for first-class ocean freight 
are good and sufficient. But it is not safe to ship high-grade butter in summer 
except in cold storage when there is also an increased demand for cold storage 
for other perishable products. Up to the present time, however, ships have not 
found it profitable to be prepared for cold storage, which is demanded only during 
the summer months. Themis of eourson constant demand for refrigerated space 
by the shippers of fresh meat all the year round. 

In 1897 one commercial refrigerator was open to the general public on one line 
of steamers out of New York 8 weeks out of every 1. Other lines occasionally 
offered refrigerator accommodations for general use. Inquiries at oilier American 
ports failed to find such facilities. Earnest efforts on the part of this Department 
to arrango for experimental exports of dairy products failed because refrigerated 
space was not obtainable. 

While this unfortunate lack of refrigerated space available to all exporters 
exists in this country, the butter makers and merchants of Canada have export 
facilities which can hardly be excelled. Seventeen steamers sailing from Mon¬ 
treal during the past season were fitted with refrigerators which could be secured 
by shippers in general at extremely low rates. Under the contracts between the 
Canadian government and tho steamship linos these extra facilities aro offered to 
shippers of butter at about 1 mill per pound above prevailing rates for first-class 
freight. During the season of 1897 the rate on butter in refrigerators from Mon¬ 
treal to London averaged about one-lialf cent per pound. But these rates were 
for Canadian produce only, and could be obtauied for other produce only in case 
Canadian offerings did not fill the space. 

The combined railway and ocean rates from Northwestern States to Groat 
Britain were so much more favorable by way of Montreal that during 1896-97 
tho quantity of butter going into Canada at Detroit, Mich., and Champlain, N. Y., 
was three times as great as during 1895-96. 

Terminal facilities at the end of tho voyage were found to be far from what was 
needed. One refrigerator on the wharf at Southampton was without division, 


1 Report, of Bureau of Animal Industry, Dfpartmunt<>f Agriculture, j.K7. 
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and lienee unfit, tor tlie storing of butter, which would have to he stored along 
with meats and other perishables. Refrigerator ears on the London line are 
furnished for carload lots only, and shippers must provide their own ice. Them 
was little delay in transferring from terminal station to warehouses in London, 
and the service altogether was better than in New York. Better cold storage at 
British ports and more general use of refrigerator cars on British railways are 
improvements required for this trade. 

These experiments were conducted with a view of ascertaining the difficulties 
and obstacles in the development of an export trade in American butter. While 
conducted as nearly as practicable in commercial lines the main object, was not 
profit, but information. The amount handled was small, of course, in any one 
shipment, so that the expense, per unit of product, was all the higher than would 
have been the case for a regular supply. The small shipment, moreover, attracted no 
attention in the great London market. Nevertheless, even under these disadvan¬ 
tages the financial results were reasonably satisfactory, as the following summary 
shows: 

"The purchases for these exports were made during the 7 months from April to 
October, inclusive, at prices ranging from lit cents per pound, paid in Kansas in 
July, to 25 cents, paid in Connecticut in October. The sales in London ranged from 
loj cents in May. to 21$ cents in October. Butter sent in rather more than half of 
the several shipments was sold at more or less profit, and this was the result with 
almost half of the. different lots of butter. Notwithstanding the unfavorable con¬ 
ditions mentioned, butter from Minnesota and < >hio sold at, a net, profit, of 2-j cents 
per pound, from Kansas at 2 cents profit, and from Wisconsin at, about 1 cent. 
The average cost of these lots at the creameries where made, at current market 
rates, was Mj cents, and the average 1 selling price of the same in London was 1H1 
cents. (The fractions stated are not exact, but approximately correct.) 

" Every lot of butter obtained in New England, as well as one lot from New York, 
was sold in London at a decided loss. This was due partly to the disproportionate 
cost of transportation to New York, already noted, but, more particularly to the 
higher prices which the creameries of this region are able to maintain because 
of the local markets for their product. It was plain enough,in advance, that but¬ 
ter which, during the summer, was in active demand at 20.22. and 2"> cents aponnd 
at the creamery door could not be exported at a profit. 

"On the other hand, all the butter bought at creameries in Ohio or States farther 
west, attheeurrent wholesale rates for " extras," was sold at a net profit in England, 
with the exception of a few lots at the two ends of the export season, when the 
market relations were known to be unfavorable to such transactions." 1 

Experiments of a similar nature have since been made by shipments of butter 
to Asiatic countries, in two successive years. 18i)8 and lS‘t‘1.’ In each attempt the 
Department of Agriculture has sought to ascertain what the requirements of a 
successful trade in this product are and what obstacles will have, to he overcome 
to establish and maintain trade relations on an enduring basis. 

Particularly in our dairy products there is lunch justifiable prejudice to over¬ 
come in the foreign trade. This part of our trade has been not, only neglected in 
the. past, except when we had a surplus which could not he disposed of at home, 
hut what, success we have gained abroad has been not. infrequently abused to the 
disgust of the foreign trade. It is a fact little short of shameful that during the 
fiscal year of 1SD0-IIIOO, ending June 80. 12 per cent of the butter exported from 
New York was returned to this country.» 

It seems to he the inherent tendency of much of our trade success to destroy 
itself by disregarding the interests of the consumer after a market has been 
opened. Wo have repeatedly proved ourselves to he our own worst enemies by 
gaining a market on the superior merits of our farm products, as in the case (if 
meats, and then losing it by letting the quality decline until consumers rejected 
it altogether. This is the case with butter, and to a considerable extent with our 
cheese. As long as our best cheese is sold as Canadian cheese and our bogus 
cheese is sold as American cheese, the American product as a whole must suffer 
neglect on the part of both the foreign trade and consumer. 

One remedy for this is the adoption of a system of State inspection at the ports 
of shipment to guarantee the standard and prevent the exportation of such quality 
of goods as to bring our products into had repute abroad. This may seem pater¬ 
nalistic, hut it is really necessary in justice to honest producers that fraudulent 
shipments be prevented. We undermine our credit as producers by permitting 
them. The services of diplomacy have constantly to be invoked to prevent for¬ 
eign governments from passing more restrictive laws against our trade in farm 


* Bureau Auiimll Industry, Department of Agriculture, 1H9M. pp.ttT-y*. 
2 New York Commercial, June 2,1900. 
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products, because careless or dishonest exporters have been suffered to endanger 
legitimate business. The fresh-meat inspection laws in (Germany, and the exclu¬ 
sion of our fresh fruit on account of the San Jose scale from most European 
countries, are instances in which systematic prevention, by some system of State 
inspection, would have been far better than the drastic method of cure by the 
exclusion of our products entirely. 

The most recent experimental exports of dairy products conducted by the Dairy 
Division of the Department of Agriculture have led to the same conclusion—that 
some system of governmental inspection is absolutely necessary to protect produ¬ 
cers from the effects of fraud in trade. In his report, Mr. Henry E. Alvor.d, who 
conducted these experiments, sustains this conclusion by facts which indicate the 
extent to which the rural interests liave suffered by the faults of the trade. The 
experimental exports, he says, of dairy products made (Airing the last 2 years 
and now in progress under special provision of law have produced marked results. 1 
But these are not satisfactory in all respects and the reputation gained needs to 
be protected by authority from Congress for some system of export inspection. 
The new markets opening for our dairy products require a guaranty of the purity 
and quality of butter and cheese sent from the United States, such as is given by 
other governments, and especially Canada. 

Not long ago this country supplied and practically controlled tho cheese market 
of Great Britain. In some years we sent to England nearly 1;,0,000,000 pounds, 
or two-thirds of our entire cheese product. Butas no system of export inspection 
existed to guard the established reputation, unscrupulous merchants exported 
great quantities of inferior, adulterated, and counterfeit cheese, until the reputa¬ 
tion of States cheese was destroyed in England, and that market lost to us. Can¬ 
ada, on the other hand, adopted a system of government control, was enabled to 
guarantee all cheese exported as pure and of standard quality, and thus secured, 
and still holds, the desirable British cheese trade which this country lost. Wo 
have recovered a little, but only a little, of the lost ground. The best cheese now 
exported from this country goes through Montreal, seeking the same avenues and 
the good company of Canadian cheese, finding a market virtually as a part of that 
product. 

The same unfortunate result seems likely to follow the efforts to export fine 
creamery butter to Great Britain unless measures are promptly taken to avoid it. 
An active demand lias arisen for this butter, especially in the northern counties 
of England, supplied from Manchester, largely through the experimental efforts 
of this Department. During the summer of IBS!) an exceptional scarcity of Euro¬ 
pean butter caused very high prices, and British merchants sent large orders to 
New York. In the month of August our butter exports were six times as great 
as for the same month a year ago. This new and profitable demand for lino 
creamery butter liadscarcely begun, however, before large quantities of an inferior 
ai-ticle and also of imitation creamery, " process,” or renovated butter began to 
appear among the exports. 

This article, which is a more dangerous and damaging counterfeit of fresh 
creamery butter than straight oleomargarine, was sent to New York by tho car¬ 
load for export, in at least one instance parties had renovated butter put up in 
the West in the style of packago adopted by this Department in its recent export 
trials to England, and this went abroad labeled, "Finest American creamery 
butter.” The effect of this upon future butter trade with Great Britain will 
probably be like that which followed the export of so much unidentified filled 
cheese. ’ Already English merchants, who have been trying to intiodnec States 
creamery butter among their customers, liave written to this Department com¬ 
plaining of the deception practiced upon them. 

If inspection and certification are authorized by Congress, the pure and unadul¬ 
terated dairy products of the United States that are of a quality entitling them 
to official indorsement can bo given a position in foreign markets which they 
can not otherwise secure, and which will enable them to compete successfully 
with like products from any other country. 


1 This abstract of Mr. Alvord’s report Is taken from the New York Produce Review and American 
Creamery. December 20, 18 yy. 
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t. COLD STORAGE AND COMPETITION AMONG PRODUCERS. 

One primary difference between the agricultural anti tin* manufacturing pro¬ 
ducer lies in the fact that tin* manufacturer make; his goods as fast as lie nerds 
them to simply the demands of liis customers, while the products of the farm are 
gotten ready for fho market within a few months of the year. The one spreads 
the whole of his yearly product out over 12 months: the other congests into o 
months almost the whole of the years product. The manufacturer can maintain 
prices by at once stopping production; the farmer must go on in the face of a 
falling market and can restrict his production in no wav to produce an imme¬ 
diate effect on prices. 

Various remedies have been suggested to overcome this unfavorable relation of 
the farmer to the market. The subtreasury plan so prominent: in Western and 
Southern political platforms several years ago was one remedy. Its practica¬ 
bility was never tested, and the most serious objections to it wen; those based on 
the changeableness of values of some kinds of farm products and the perishable 
character of others. 

Since the advocacy of that scheme for enabling farmers to realize promptly on 
their crops the financial condition of rural industry has been radically changed 
throughout the West and to a less extent throughout the South. Meanwhile 
much progress has been made in the methods of handling the surplus stock of 
farm produce by the use of storage facilities in towns and cities. Last year the 
low price of apples, for example, led to the storage of a very large proportion of 
the Northern crop by dealers. The intention was to hold for a higher price and 
to avoid breaking down prices in the fall by putting an undue quantity on sale 
out of the abundant crop. The policy was sound, but the preparation was inade¬ 
quate. Almost any kind of space was used for storing this fruit. The result was 
that it did not keep well, and the loss fell upon the producer and the dealer alike 
all through tlie year. Expensive storage charges frequently forced the holder to 
market his stock at an unfavorable stage of the market. On the whole, the 
attempt on the part of city storage to handle an abundant crop proved a failure 
so far as the producer's and the distributer’s interests were concerned. The con¬ 
sumer suffered in the quality and paid for the loss due to inadequate storage 
methods. 

The only successful method by which the producer can control the annual yield 
of the farm so as to market it at the rate at which consumers require it through¬ 
out the year is to equip the farm with cold-storage facilities. Fruit farms and 
dairy farms are especially in need of such an equipment as will enable them to 
await more favorable prices. It is not necessary that each farmer should have his 
separate storage establishment. Several fanners could jointly own and operate 
a single establishment. 

What effect would such a change in the method of handling the surplus prod¬ 
ucts of the farm have upon the interests involved? 

In the first place it would greatly reduce the degree of competition among pro¬ 
ducers by holding in reserve a considerable proportion of tlie output in the season 
of the year when the yield is abundant to be marketed in tiie season when the 
supply is relatively scarce.. This applies particularly to butter, eggs, fruit, and 
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orchard products. The reduction of competition among producers would help to 
raise the level of prices in flush seasons and to lower it in seasons of relative 
scarcity. A more even course of prices would characterize the market through¬ 
out the year, and the interests of the consumer would be served thereby. The 
distributer's interest is also bound up with an even tenor of prices, rather than 
with an alternate glut, which always affects the quality unfavorably, and a 
scarcity, which works injury to the consumer. Without such facilities for stor¬ 
ing, the producer must put up witli low prices, the consumer must pay high prices 
in winter, and the distributer mu risks that a farm storage system would do 
much to eliminate. 

The practice of Canadian creameries has shown how important a part this 
system of home storage lias contributed to the development of the foreign trade 
of that country in butter and cheese. Recognizing that butter needs cold storage 
from the time it is.made until it is put into the consumer's hands, the Canadian 
minister of agriculture has been paying to each creamery owner a bonus of $100 
for providing cold-storage facilities according to plans furnished by the depart¬ 
ment and keeping the same in operation for :! years. Already 200 creameries have 
availed themselves of this offer in the Province of Quebec and 100 in other parts 
of Canada. 1 The same methods are there being pursued for handling cheese, 
poultry, and fruit, with the effect that these products of Canadian farms are 
being put down in the London. Liverpool, and Bristol markets in as fine condi¬ 
tion as they were when they left the farm. 

There can be no doubt that the success of the Canadian farmer in capturing 
our cheese and butter market in Great Britain is largely due to this superior 
equipment of tile farm with cold storage in connection with the regular refriger¬ 
ated transportation facilities on railroads and steamships, affording the best, of 
means of preserving the quality of the product in transit, from the maker to the 
consumer's market. Until the American farmer is equally well equipped his com¬ 
petition with Canadian farmers can not be placed on a solid footing. Success in 
foreign trade in this ease depends, ill the first place, on the equipment of the farm. 

A well-known producer of fruits points out the possibilities of cold storage in 
handling fruits. "Cold storage." he says, • • isgoingin the future to play a large part, 
in our fruit culture, and by cold storage T mean cold storage, and not. the cold 
storage like some of that we have had in the past. I mean cold storage that will 
be cither directly upon the farm, owned and operated by the farmer himself, or 
neighborhood cold storage which is cooperative and in which the fruit shall be 
put within an hour, or half an hour, or quarter hour after it is picked, or just as 
quick as it possibly can be. Lack of promptness in tlie care of fruit after it is 
■picked accounts for the loss of a great, deal of it. We have picked our fruit, 
gathered it, and held it for a while, or we have often carried it, to market and tried 
to sell it, and then, when we couldn't get what, we wanted for it. we put it in cold 
storage. Then they said it was not good, and came out in bad shape. With cold 
storage we shall be able to gather our fruit and hold it, until the market condi¬ 
tions enable us to sell it to the best advantage." 2 

A writer nu the subject in the American Cultivator gives some practical sug¬ 
gestions on this method of improving prices for fruit farmers. '* The fruit, farm,” 
he savs, “is the proper place for the cold storage of fruit. This is acknowledged 
now tiy the best authorities on cold storage. Tlie reason for this is that, the fruit 
must of necessity he injured and wasted in handling before it reaches the cold 
storage in the cities. In order to keep fruits for a long time in cold storage, they 
must, be raised and packed especially for this. 

“ Dealers wlm receive a surplus of fruit in hot weather send part of it into cold 
storage for a few days to prevent its rotting on their hands, but tin's is very dif¬ 
ferent from the cold storage of fruits for a long period until all of the other fruit 
is off the market. Thus grapes, pears, apples, and similar fruits are put away in 
cold storage until long past middle winter. Then they are brought out and sold 
for fancy prices. 

“ The possibilities of cold storage on the farm will be appreciated by another 
generation, and every large fruit farm will have its cold-storage house. The 
ordinary ice house is used on some farms where ice can be easily obtained in tlie 
winter season. But the farmer situated inland from any body of fresh water is 
not rendered helpless. The ammonia and dry-air process of freezing and making 
cold storage is even cheaper than using ice. It, costs more at the beginning to 
start an ammonia cold-storage plant, but, after it has once been erected the cost 
of maintaining it is cheaper than using ice. 


1 (’old Storage, December, 1899. 

-.1. \V. Hale, in Connecticut Board of Agriculture. 1898, p/205. 
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“The dry cold air that comes from one of these cold-storage plants is better 
for the fruits than the damp air that prevails in an ice house. The construction 
of sucli a cold-storage house by a number of farmers in one locality would prove 
a feasible plan, and in the end the cooperative work would pay. The lack of 
cold-storage facilities has caused thousands of dollars worth of loss on nearly 
every fruit farm of any size in the country. Not only would such a storage place 
be of inestimable value in keeping the fruits a few weeks to take advantage of the 
markets, but it would serve as a place to keep certain fruits for out-of-season 
markets, when prices always rule high. At present the merchants in the cities 
reap all this profit." 1 

a. EFFECT OF STORAGE SYSTEM ON PRICES. 

Fresh eggs and storage eggs compriso our supply. It is impossible to say what 
quantity of eggs is in storage at anytime, both because the storage supply "is con¬ 
stantly changing and because the storage people are loth to inform anyone of the 
stock they hold. Eggs in storage are like stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands— 
the speculating market never is sure of how much it really is until the price be¬ 
comes high enough to call it out, as when some one attempts to corner the supply. 
This feature of the storage business is always a factor in the price of eggs. 

Tie.' storage of eggs is in fact a sort of a corner in itself. But its real bearing 
in prices is not that <Tf an attempt at monopoly. Its effect is rather that of all 
attempts at control of a portion of the available supply, namely, to sustain prices 
of fresh eggs .when they tend downward from oversupply and to depress prices 
when they rise too rapidly from nndersupply. The market now expects storage 
houses to lay in a stock of May and June eggs regularly, and thereby keep up the 
level of prices, and when a protracted cold spell cuts off tin' supply of fresh eggs, 
then the storage supply is put upon the markets at a scarcity price or something 
less. 

As a rule it is considerably less, in the Cincinnati market it is estimated that 
by means of the cold-storage demand the summer juice of eggs is raised from 
about 5 to 7 cents per dozen to about 8 to 10 cents; the winter price is reduced 
from 25 to til) cents to 15 to is cents per dozen.-' Far from being a monopoly fea¬ 
ture in the egg trade, the cold-storage system operates as a balance wheel in reg¬ 
ulating prices. In the summer it keeps up prices paid to producers; in the winter 
it keeps down prices paid by consumers. 

Another aspect of cold storage is here to lie noted as affecting the distribution 
of eggs. By no other system could those vast stocks of eggs be maintained which 
have to be on hand to meet foreign orders that must be filled at short notice to 
go by steamers within, say. forty-eight or seventy-t wo hours. Readiness to fill 
large orders quickly has been a factor in making our reputation as a bridge¬ 
building and locomotive-making people. Likewise the readiness to meet large 
demands for farm products of any kind must be made the test of our distributive 
system. We are only beginning to learn this, and when we learn it we may be 
able to get more of the immense trade in eggs as well as of poultry, for instance, 
with Great Britain. 

In a recent Consular Report, Mr. Marshall Halstead. United States consul at 
Birmingham, gives some interesting figures concerning the importation of poultry 
and eggs into Great Britain. It is astonishing to learn that England imports 
something like iOO.OUO.Otlt) dozen eggs, valued at $24,000,000. Almost all come 
from the Continent, Denmark furnishing the choicest, us all eggs from that 
country are stamped with the name of the person by whom they were shipped. 
This furnishes a guarantee of freshness, most desirable matter in a country that 
imports such vast quantities of eggs.- 1 

Tho following table compares the July prices of butter, eggs, and cheese with 
the December prices, July being the time such articles go into storage and Decemr 
her the time they come out. The gross gain in price varies from 21.0 to 88.8 per 
cent—from which expenses must be deducted. 


1 Quoted in Cold Storage, from T. W. Chambers, in American Cultivator. 
“Special report of Mr. Joseph I). Morten, of (Mneinnuti Price Current. 
Blunted from the Cincinnati Tribune. 
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July, IWJ. 

PrrcmhiT, 1«'.K>. 

Per ivnt rise in j»ri«**». 


Butter, extra ereatil¬ 
ery, per{KHind. 


i 


New York, i St. Louis, 


l'&K*. average best 
fresh, |a*r dozen. 


Cheese, per pound. 


:Ne\v York.! 


St. {.miis. 


New York, 
separate 
colored. 


St. Louis, 
full cream. 


('ml*. 
17J-1KJ 
2tiJ-2X 


< 'nil*. 
IH-- 1 .S 

2IW7 


< 'ruts. 
ir»-n»i ; 
21-21 , 


< 'rut*. 
y-io 


(’rut*. 

S - ')J 
121-13 ; 


fd. i r»i.;j 11.1-r»o 


to.s-70 i 27. 1-2(1. <> l 


('nits. 

yj-io; 

12H2J 


25.1-21. y 


3. ECONOMIC) DEVELOPMENT OF STORAGE POLICIES. 

Thu policy of the cold-storage interests, so far as a defini te policy lias developed, 
is twofold. First in importance and the earliest to develop was the plan of stor¬ 
ing such products as could not lie disposed of satisfactorily on the markets. Stor¬ 
age was thus used as a last resort. The goods were not selected with storage in 
view, and frequently were entered in a condition far from favorable for good 
keeping. Comingout in bad condition, they sold poorly. Storage under this policy 
was a losing business tu the producer or shipper and tins receiver. The storage 
establishment profited and the transporters profited temporarily by this use of 
storage. Shipments in the long run were discouraged, and it had" little effect on 
prices already depressed. 

In the second phase of its development cold storage plays a much more direct 
part in relation to prices. Prices are maintained by withdrawing from the re¬ 
ceipts in any large market, considerable portions especially selected for storage 
purposes. Hence storage interests represent a new kind of customer and compete 
with dealers on the same market. 

The presence of this new factor has helped to change tile system of disposing of 
receipts from that of private consignment to public sales'. Tlie tendency has 
been toward the public auction rather than toward sales by commission houses. 

The third phase of storage is that in which the storage establishments are not 
located immediately in the large renters of consumption, such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and the seaboard cities, but in conveniently located railway 
centers lying within easy reach of a large number of consuming centers. The 
policy apparent here is (I) to plan' the stored supplies at some such point, as 
Springfield. Mass., within a few hours’access of both New York, Poston, and 
many other less important, points; (•>) to get the advantage of the lowest railway 
rates between sources of production and centers of distribution, as in the ease of 
storage establishments in Now .Jersey, located with regard To competitive trunk¬ 
line connection; and (:i) to bring storage facilities nearer to t he productive areas 
and primary markets, as in the case of the immense establishment at Indianap¬ 
olis, to which much of the dressed poultry of Cincinnati goes for keeping. 


1. SYSTEMS OF FRUIT TRANSPORTATION To THE EAST. 


The fruit growers of California, in cooperation with the transportation agencies 
to tlie East, manage to bring their fruit to tlie interior and F,astern markets in 
better condition than almost any other section of the country doing ii correspond¬ 
ing volume of business. 

Three factors have contributed to this end: First, the system of cooperative 
marketing so largely developed among fruit-growing interests in California; sec¬ 
ondly, the concessions of the railway train service in the expeditions delivery of 
fruit in distant markets within the least timo required for fast freight transporta¬ 
tion; thirdly, the improvement of ventilating and refrigerating fruit cars in pre¬ 
serving the fruit in the course of transit,. Tlie first of these agencies—cooperative 
marketing—lias successfully distributed the output among large and small mar¬ 
kets and thus avoided depressing the price of the product. The other two agencies 
have developed more or less conjointly. It is, however, necessary to describe this 
system of distribution with some detail, in order to show exactly how the Cali¬ 
fornia fruit growers are related to the railroads on tin 1 one hand and to the two 
refrigerating lines on tlie other. 

•At the present time two or three refrigerating lines do most of the carrying on 
their own cars. Shipments to the Eastern markets ar<f loaded mainly on the cars 
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of the Fruit Growers' Express and the Continental Fruit Express. So completely 
has this centralization of frnit shipping been advanced that ont of 4.700 cars of 
fruit shipped by way of the Southern Pacific Company in 1H!(8, all hut about 100 
were cars belonging to these two companies. 1 The Southern Pacific Company 
engages from these two fruit express companies all the refrigerating cars needed 
for its traffic. 

The fruit growers of California are therefore apparently dependent upon two 
lines of express cars, among whom competition has practically ceased. The Tail- 
road company engages its equipment from these fruit express companies! which 
seem to have furnished till the facilities which the fruit-growing patrons of the 
railroad require. 

The business of transporting frnit in through cars is a twofold enterprise. It 
is one part of the work to put fruit down at, the consuming centers in the least 
possible time. It is quite another part, of the business to see that the fruit, arr ives 
in the best state ol' preservation. Refrigeration is a technical and difficult phase 
of distribution apart from the work of transportation, ft. involves facilities for 
icing and carp of the refrigeration on the way to tin■ destination through diver¬ 
sions in transit until a suitable market is found. Tire present refrigerator sys¬ 
tem of transportation has succeeded an older method of handling the fruit traffic 
by ventilated fruit cars. Shippers io Eastern markets, however, insisted on refrig¬ 
erator service as tin' only successful method of handling the frnit. In 1888 there 
appears to have been a general ("ill for refrigerator ear service operated by a line 
that would undertake to handle the fruit through from the points of shipment to 
destination under ice. Among a considerable variety of interests promoting indi¬ 
vidual refrigerating lines it became necessary to reduce the system and methods 
of handling in transit to a degree of uniformity consistent with the high effi¬ 
ciency necessary to handle successfully such perishable traffic. One refrigerator 
company after allot her dropp'd out until the service was occupied by no more than 
three linos in the summer of 18D7. Meanwhile the charges for refrigeration have 
been reduced from Si VO to Silo per car. 

... REFRIGERATOR METHODS IN MARKETING VARIOUS PRODUCTS. 

Refrigerating cars have greatly aided in developing t hree or four great branches 
of marketing farm products. These are fruits and vegetables from the South for 
Northern markets, from such States as the Carolines: they include, also, the mar¬ 
keting of dairy products, such as milk in cities, and butter and cheese at distant 
places from the locality of production of such, as the butter of Canada and New 
Zealand in London. 2 

In Now Zealand the whole of their dairy produce trade depends on refriger¬ 
ation. There are cold-storage establishments everywhere that they can he of 
service. All the large ports have them,*and in the butter factories the work 
could not go on without refrigeration. The manufacturers apply it continually, 
and in this rests the secret of this season’s success—they have learned that butter 
must he made in a uniformly cool temperature. The factories are nearly all 
cooled artificially to one mean temperature and kept at that temperature, and 
the result is that the butter sent to London 1ms held its price throughout the sea¬ 
son. owing to its uniform quality. The butter is carefully made under the con¬ 
ditions and methods which science and experience teach are the best. It, is 
forwarded at once to the central stores, where it, is tested and graded liy gov¬ 
ernment, inspectors, and then it is frozen and kept frozen until the time comes to 
ship it for the London market. This operation is carried out with the least pos¬ 
sible change of temperature, so that one may say that the lmttor. having once 
been tested and graded, is frozen and remains in that, condition until it is offen d 
for sale in the market here, where it generally secures a good, if not the best, 
price. 

6. STORAGE ECONOMIES IN THE EGG TRADE. 

Our market for eggs at any given time is supplied from three sources. Fore¬ 
most, of all is the current shipments from the Southern and Western States, which 
with the local supplies, go to make up the bulk of what the consuming centers of 
population reqnire for their daily needs. Second in importance conics the storage 
supply. Every spring and during most of t he summer months, when the favi treble 
weather for laying puts more eggs upon the market than are consumed, and the 
price is consequently low. the cold-storage companies are in the largo markets to 

1 Report of California .Statu Fruit Growers’ Convention, ixtH.i, p. ji. 

.•From Cold Storage. 
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fill their refrigerator space with low-priced eggs to hold for the fall and winter 
rise in price. The art of refrigerating has been reduced to the exactness of a 
science, and the risk of loss by injury is almost completely eliminated. Of course 
a high quality of eggs is selected for storage. The breakage in handling is con¬ 
siderable, but even this unavoidable feature of loss is overcome. Storage houses 
have learned economics in the handling of eggs. The large storage concerns 
propose to have as little loss as possible and all the eggs in the case, whether 
fresh, cracked, dirty, or even rotten, are utilized. All of the small. dirty, and 
cracked eggs that are fresh and of good quality are canned. They are put up the 
same as canned meats. The yolks and whites of the eggs go into separate cans, 
and this product is shipped all over the country and is a great convenience in hot 
climates. When a baker has use for the whites of eggs he can buy just what he 
needs put up in these cans, which saves him the loss resulting from buying eggs as 
they are ordinarily sold. The quality of this canned product is fine. Then the 
rotten and cloudy eggs are put up in cans and sold to tanners and used in putting 
the gloss on fine leather. The “ rots" serve the purpose of the tanners and can he 
bought cheaper. The shells are used in making fertilizers, etc.,so that the loss is 
indeed small. When it is remembered that the small things count up fast in 
making losses or profits, the value of the economy here practiced becomes 
apparent. 1 

The following account of the effect 'if storing practices on the market for eggs 
is from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

One of the most peculiar situations in regard to the egg supply ever known exists 
in the United States to-day. The situation is the result of storing eggs in an 
attempt to control the market. There are liable to be two results. One is that 
the people of the country will have cold-storage eggs foisted upon them as the 
newly laid product. The other is that the people who attempt to corner the mar¬ 
ket will suffer heavy losses. 

The beginning of the •• cornering ” effort dates hack to last summer. At that 
time. it. is said, the Chicago packers evolved the scheme of buying up all the eggs 
that could possibly he gathered together and storing them until the supply became 
scarce. As is usual in schemes, it was anticipated that the scarcity would send 


capacity is 1 egg a day, this is an exceedingly large amount. 

The scheme to control the market fell through. There was no call for the stored 
eggs, and the packers began to lie awake of nights thinking. At present the 
hens are beginning to lay fresh eggs. These are coming into the market, and no 
one want s stored eggs. 

A little figuring will show how enormous the loss will he. There are i ,000,000 
eases of eggs, oi 210.000.000 dozen, stored throughout the country. These were 
bought up at 15 cents a dozen. The present price of eggs per dozen outside of 
Cleveland is on an average 4 cents less a dozen than the price at which the 
stored eggs were bought. This will mean a loss of about $.4,400,000 to the packers. 
It is conjectured that there are (1,000 cases of the stored eggs in this city. The 
loss here will also he very large. 

It is reported that the packers in this vicinity have a way out, of the dilemma. 
It is said that next summer when eggs are shipped here from outlying towns, the 
stored eggs will he mixed with fresh ones, anil that in that way the old product 
will lie sold to the unsuspecting public. 

T COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF COLD STORAGE FOR ORCHARD 

PRODUCTS. 


Cold storage is one of the agencies by which producers can control tlieir crops 
and concentrate them to await large demands and better prices. Especially in 
the export trade as well as in domestic distribution, the highest economy is 
attained by being ready to handle large lots. The orcharilists wiio have put them¬ 
selves in a position to ml large orders from abroad or at home, make nil the profit 
that goes to the intermediary parties who collect these products from the indi¬ 
vidual grower or the country buyer. The difference between the individual 
grower’s price selling alone in Virginia, for example, and the price paid the pro¬ 
ducer in New England, where producers have learned to cisiperate in control of 
their apple crop, may easily amount to double the price the Virginia producer 
receives. 


i The Milk Reporter. April, W06. 
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If 50 or 100 farmers in a local district would cooperate and build a cold storage 
near a railroad track for storing their apples, where little or no loss from tlie 
apples rotting will be had, and if prices were low they could be held longer; 
while a farmer alone, with a poor cellar, perhaps, for keeping apples, often loses 
largely if ho attempts to keep a few hundred barrels in his house or barn cellar. 
The cost for a cold-storage plant pro rata would be comparatively light among 
50 or more farmers. Under the cooperation plan, an interested agent could be 
sent to Europe in the fall, if thought best by the farmers, to take charge of all 
shipments, thereby increasing their profits. 1 

8. COLD STORAGE RATES IN CITIES. 

Cold storage rates in Cleveland .—There are but two cold storage companies in 
Cleveland that are open to the public—the Cleveland Cold Storage Company, 
with a capacity of 50.000 cubic feet, and the Sheriff Street Storage Company, 
with <500.000 cubic feet. Almost every firm dealing in perishable goods has some 
cold storage of its own, but for public use 650,000 cubic feet is Cleveland’s limit. 

The rates for cold storage are as follows: 

('old storage regular rules. 


Tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture. 


Anples 
Ale ala 


•in 


ar» 

35 
25 

33 

36 
35 
10 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 j 


Ale ami beer. 

.do. 

.do. 

Beer, bottled. 

.do. 

Berries .. 

Butter and bmterine 

.do. 

Buckwheat Hour. 

Calves. 

.do. 

Canned grinds. 

Cured meats. 

Ci«ler. 


IVr barrel per month ... 

.do. 

I’er J barrel per mi mill — 

Per l barrel per month. 

Per ease per month. 

Per cask per month. 

Per package per mouth_ 

Per imuud per month... . 
Small lot. minimum charge 

Per barrel, per month. 

Kaeh per day. 

Per pound per month. 

.do. 

Per cask per month. 

-do. 


('igars. 

Celery. 

Cranberries... 

.do. 

Chestnuts. 

Dried fruit_ 

Dried corn — 

Kggs. 

Furs, undrcssi 
Furs, dressed . 

Grapes. 

Ginger ale... 

Hops. 

Lard. 

Lard nil. 

Lemons. 

Maple sugar.. 
Maple sirup.. 
Nuts.. 


oleomargarine 

Onions. 

.do. 

Oil. 


.do. 

Oysters in tub.. 
Oysters in shell. 

Pears. 

Peaches . 

Pork. 

Sauerkraut. 

Sirup. 

Vegetables. 

.do. 

Walnuts. 

Wine in wood.. 
Wine in bottle.. 


Per box per month, first month t'n 

Per pound per month. 

Per ease per moiilb. 

_do. 

Per cask per month. 

Per pound per month. 

_do. 

Per barrel per mouth. 

Per case per month, first month then 
Per pound per month, hydraulic pr< 
I’er famiid per month. 

... do. . 

Per cask per month. 

Per bale per month. 

Per tierce per month. 

Per ensk per mouth. 

Per box* per month . .. 

Per pound per month. 

Per gallon per month. 

I’er yomid per month. 

Per barrel per month. 

Per box per month. . 

Per cask per month. 

Per hogshead per month. 

Per gallon per month. 

Per laurel per mouth.. 

Per ease per mootn. 

I’er package per month. 

Per tierce per mouth. 

Per cask per month. 

I’er gallon per month. 

Per barrel jaw month. 

Per ease per month. 

Per pound per month. 

Per cask per month. 

Per ease per month. 


’Quoted frumtireharding: its Possibilities and Protits, by Kdwin Hoyt, Virginia State Imard of agri¬ 
culture, 1899, p. 25. 
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Cult! sturntje ivyular rates —Continued. 

SEASON' RATES. 


Tom- | 
porn- j 
turo. i 


(id 


ll>. 


32 ! ApplOH... .. 

l(i-35 ' Hultor. 

Hi-35 .do. 

35 ■ Hu I tori no. 


:sr» Drioil fruit. 

33 Eggs... 

35 Furs, undrissnl ... 
35 Furs, (trossod. 


(impos. 


'M 
10 1 

35 ; 


x. 


Lemons. 

bird. 

Nuts (nil kindsi 

3(1 j Oranges. 

30 ! Onions. 

I’oars. 

I’enehes_ 

Sauorkniut... 
Hwcol corn. 


Qmmtity. 


Rato. 


j Soason 
! ends— 


Per barrel. *0.40 i May 1 

Per pound, lots of f>,000 pounds. .(X)T Ja.ii*. 1 

Per pound, loss than 5JKK) pounds .01 Jan. L 

Per pound.■. .01 Jan. 1 

Per box. .25 Jan. 1 

Per pound. .00|, Nov. 1 

Poroa.se. . 10 | Jan. 1 

Porpound,hydraulic pressed. .01 Nov. 1 

Per pound. . 10 j Nov. 1 

.do.02 : Apr. I 

Per box. .50 1 Nov. 1 

Per tierce. 1.00 . Nov. 1 

Per pound. .002 Nov. 1 

Per box. .50 Nov. 1 

Per barrel..: .00 j May 1 

Per ease. .50 May l 

Per pound . .02 Jan. 1 

Per cask. ,75 Nov. I 

.do. : .50 Nov. 1 


FREEZING RATES. 


Quantity. 


Fresh meat.i Per pound net weight.■ Per month. $u.ouj 

(iatne in season.I per pound gross weight_'.do. ,(X») 

Frozen fish.do.do. .00! 

(ireenlish. do. First month. .00J 

l>o.;.do. Eiieli succeeding month_ .00) 

Poultry.do. One month. .00) 

Ho. do. Each succeeding month_ .00) 

I>o. Minimum charge. IVr case. .25 

Eggs, canned.j Per pound net weight. Per month. .00) 

l*o. 1 .do. Season eight months. .01) 


AM other goods for freezing, J cent per pound per month. 

Special rates for quarters of beef and meat in large quantities. 

The influence of storage stocks upon’prices has lieon in the direction of uni¬ 
formity. There are no longer extreme fluctuations in till! market, because goods 
can he bought in first-class condition out of season as well as in season. The 
average price now is higher than before, ho'wever, for tho cold storage men come 
in for their share of profit. 

Percentage of depredation in handling product* in cold storage. 

Eggs, 1 dozen in 30. 

Potatoes, about 5 per cent at most. 

Apples, can not estimate; depends on primary selection, method of packing, and 
the season. Sometimes apples with very sound external appearance rot rapidly; 
5 to 10 per cent not considered too much. 

Onions, very slight loss. 

Cabbage, slight. 

Watermelons, if kept any^ength of time, become a total loss so far as edibility 
is concerned; they lose flavor. 

Poultry, kept in a frozen state does not depreciate at all, liut rather appreciates 
if anything. 

Strawberries, usually stored for such short periods of timo that no estimate 
could be given. 

Oranges, 1 dozen in tfl a fair average. 

Butter and cheese, very slight, if any. 
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COLD-STORAGE RATES IN CINCINNATI. 
Schedule of storage charges on farm products. 
[From Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce.] 


First 

month. 


Apples: 

Croon, per barrel.; 

Dried, per barrel.i 

Pried, per sack. J 

Evaporated, per case.I 

1 Kill Ion, per case.i 

£ gallon, per case.' 

Broom corn, per bale. 

Butter: 

Per barrel. 

In firkins or tubs, per 100 lbs., 

per season. 

Cheese, per box. 

Cider, per barrel. 

Cranberries, j>er barrel. 

Currants: 

Per cask. 

Per barrel. 

Dried fruit: 

Per barrel. 

Per sack.; 

Eggs, ease, per season. 

Crain: 

In elevator, regular elevator 
charges. 

In sacks, per sark. 1 

Hams, per tierce., 

Huy: 

Per ton. 

Hard pressed, per l«ile. 

IiOoso pressed, per bale. 

Hides: 

Dry, carload lots, each. 

Wet, carload lots, each. I 

Carload lots, per bale. 

Hops: 

Domestic, per lade. > 

German, per bale.j 

Kraut: i 

Per cask. i 

Per barrel.I 

Per i barrel.j 

Lemons, per box.•. j 


$0.06 

.05 

.03 

.02 

.021 

. 02 ] 

.16 


.40 

.03 

.10 

.10 

.25 

.10 

.05 

.03 

.35 


.03 
. 10 

1.00 

.15 

.15 


.15 
. 12 
. 10 


ond 


! First 

Second 

nth. 


month. 

month. 


1 Lime, per barrel. 

$0. (Mi 

$o.ut; 

.0-1 

.04 

j Nuts: 

Per barrel. 

.00 

.01 

.02i 

1 Per.sack. 

.01 

.03 

.on 

.02 

Onions: 

1 Per barrel. 

. 05 

.01 

.01i| 

Persack. 

. 05 

.04 

.10 

Oranges: 

Per box. 

.it; 

.OS 

.15 

Per barrel. 

.10 

.OS 


Pouches, dried: 



.02 

Per sack. 

:<» 

.03 

.OH 

Peanuts, per bug. 

. 05 

.04 

.OS 

Pease: 

Per barrel. 

.05 

.04 

.20 

Per sack. 

. 05 

.01 

.OS 

Pickles: 

Per barrel. 

.10 

. 09 

.04 

Per l barrel. 

.os 

.00 

.02J 

Cal Ion cases. 

.03 

.03 


J gallon eases. 

1 gallon eases. 

..; . 02 

.02 


.. 1 .02 

.02 


Pints. 

.02 

.02 

.03 

Potatoes: 

Per barrel. 

. 05 

.04 

.OS 

Per sack. 

.04 

.03 

.75 

Prunes: 

P*t cask. 

. 10 

. oh 

.10 

Per sack. 

. 05 

.04 

. 12 

Raisins, per box. 

. 02 

.02 

.01J 

Rice: 

Per barrel. 

.os 

.00 

.02 

Per sack. 

.OS 

.00 

.40 

■ Seed: 

(’lover, jmt bag. 

. 03 

.03 

. 15 

Timothy, per Iwig. 

. 03 

.03 

. 20 

Flax, per bug. 

. irj 

.02 


Re<l top, per bag. 

.04 

.01 

.20 

Millet, per bug. 

.01 

.03 

. It) 

Hungarian. )H a i bag. 

.01 

.03 

. 10 

Tobacco, leal, per hogshead .. 

. 50 

. 10 

.OS 

Wool, per sack. 

.12 

. 10 


Richmond (Va.) cold-storage rates. 


For one week or less: < vnts. 

Cut meats, per pound. .. .._ _ . ... S 

Salt meats, per pound..... . .. _ j 

Hares, each....-. .... ... ...... .... , 

Chickens, ducks, and guineas, each... . t 

Vegetables, per tray .. ... . ...Id 

Vegetables, per barrel...... 15 

Tomatoes and berries, pur crate.. .. .... . Ill 

Peaches, per crate..... 10 

Pears, per crate...... 10 

Watermelons, each ... ... 11 

Cantaloupes, per barrel.... ..... 25 

Wrapes, per basket.... .... 2 

Cream, per gallon. :l 


Monthly prices: 

Beef, per quarter. 25 

Calves. 20 

Cut meats, per pound. } 

Hogs. 20 

Salt meats, per pound. } 

Sheep....,..... 15 

Turkeys and geese, each, for 10 or less ... 5 

166a—01-20 
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< Villa. 


Monthly prims—(Vmtinued. 

Turkovs and geese,over 10. per pound. 

Kggs, per crate .. — - - 

Butter, per pound 

Lard,per pound . .... . 

Dried fruits, per pound.. 

Nuts, per pound. .. . 

Preserves and jellies, per pound- 

Potatoes, per barrel.. 

Apples: 

Under 50 barrels . 

Over SO barrels.. 


Over 100 barrels. 


4 

Id 

1 

4 

i 

i 

1 

Id 

■Id 

20 

Id 
















PART EIGHTH. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOBACCO CROP. 


1. Productive nreu of tohaei. hot 

2. Production,packing,and prices.. nos 

H. Disposition of the crop in miinufm’turiiitf. 

4. The expenses of distribution. H1(> 

5. Expensesof marketing' at ]>rim»iry markets: 

(1) Richmond, (2) Louisville, (Hi Durham. .Hll-HII 

<». Methods of marketing and manufacturing tobacco in Pennsylvania: 

(1) The village cigar industry.. HI a 

(2) Cost of packing leaf tobacco. Hit; 

(Hi Services of the dealer in distribution.. HIT 

7. Cost of exporting leaf tobacco: 

(1) Producer's proportion of consumer's cost on lowest grades. . HI 7 

(2) Producer's pr<*porlion of consumer's cost on medium grades. His 

(H) Producer's proportion of consumer’s cost on high grades. HPJ 

S. What makes the price of tobacco? 

1 1) Warehouse sale charges. H20 

(2) Packing charges in South ami West. H20 

,H) Does the "trust” fix prices?. H20 

(I) Fall of farm values. H20 


I. PRODUCTIVE AREA OF TOBACCO. 

Seventeen States have regularly during the last It years produced almost all 
the tobacco crop of the United States. All other Stales have yielded from 3.000.01WI 
to 5.out).000 pounds additional out of a total yield of not less than 400.000,000 
pounds. 

Of these 17 States. 3 lie in the Connecticut Valley and produce, mainly for 
cigar wrappers, a product varying from 12.000.000 to 1 0.000.000 pounds. Seven 
States -Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, New York. North Carolina, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Virginia—lie on the Atlantic slope. Within the borders of these 
States are found several of the greatest manufacturing centers into which the cured 
crop is gathered for marketing. The other tobacco States lie west, of the Alle¬ 
ghenies and east of the Mississippi River, with one exception, and include the 
States of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri; Missouri being the only tobacco Stale of the first rank lying beyond 
the Mississippi. . 

As a rule the largo manufacturing centers which work up the crop of the 
interior region stand on the rivers which drain this territory. 

The total production of tobacco has not varied much from 18,S3 down to tin; 
present time. Three tendencies may be noticed among the different States as to 
the volume of production. Within this range of time, from 1883 to 18911, inclu¬ 
sive, Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts. Tennessee, and West Vir¬ 
ginia show a more or less constant tendency in the volume of production. In 
Arkansas and Tennessee this constant tendency is characterized by increase in 
acreage, showing that the extensive methods of cultivation still prevail there. 
In Connecticut and Massachusetts a constant production is characterized by a 
shrinkage in acreage. North Carolina alone shows aiiv extraordinary increase! in 
total product. Practically all other States' tend to contract and expand their 
product according to the elasticity of demand. There seems to he no such 
tendency in the volume of production as corresponds to the increasing consumption 
of tobacco in different parts of the world. 

Each of these States has produced a million or more pounds of tobacco per 
year. During the past 16 years the areas of production of tobacco have not 
shifted, as has been the case with certain other farm crops. 

Even in the Connecticut Valley it is still a subject of controversy among pro¬ 
ducers as to whether tobacco growing does not exhaust the resources of the farm 
to such an extent as to impair the productive efficiency of the farm as a whole. 1 

• ' Keport of the (’onnectieut Hoard of Agriculture, 189K, j*. 113-11-1. 
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In North Carolina and throughout portions of the Piedmont section of the 
Southern States tobacco culture lias advanced as a substitute for cotton, which 
farmers abandoned on account of the unprofitably low prices for that product in 
recent years. 

On the whole, therefore.it may be said that tobacco production is still one of 
the important features of the mixed fanning in the eastern half of the United 
States. No other crop holds exactly the same relation to the market or to the 
consuming industries as a raw material. More than any other industry, tobacco 
manufacturing is a household industry in some parts of the country, and in 
general it is carried on in factories organized on the larger scale. 

2. PRODUCTION, PACKING, AND PRICKS. 

In point of commercial value our tobacco crop ranks seventh among United 
States crops. It stands between potatoes and barley, and therefore exceeds in 
value three of our cereal crops, namely, barley, rye, and buckwheat. It is out¬ 
ranked commercially by corn, hay, wheat, cotton, oats, and potatoes, on the basis 
of the figures of value given by the Department of Agriculture for the year 1808. 

For the past decade this crop has shown a tendency to decrease its output, 
owing largely to the low prices that, prevailed during the early years of the period. 
This tendency, as illustrated below, is of somewhat older origin. The average 
farm price of tobacco in 1887 was 10.il cents per pound. Taking that as a basis, 
we have the following figures for a series of years since, in cents per pound: 


Arrntt/r farm prices of tobacco. 

Cents 

perils 

188!).. . .. -7.1 

1800.. ... .. ... ... . 7.7 

1801.... .. . ........ 8.4 

1803... .. ... .. _ 8.1 

1800_ __ .. .. _ .. 8.1 

1804.. .. ..... . 0.8 

1805. .... .. .... . .. _ 11.0 

1806.....0 


Meanwhile the total production was steadily declining until 1807, when it was 
but 403,000.000 pounds, compared with 565.000.000 in 1888. The acreage had 
decreased from less than 750,000 to less than 600.000—a shrinkage of 30 per cent. 

The productive areas of American tobacco are widely scattered, and therefore 
its commercial centers arc numerous. The 18 States that figure in the statistical 
statements of production are, with one exception—Missouri—east of the Mississippi 
River. Nine are north of the Potomac and the Ohio and the other 8 in the 
South. The 3 States of Kentucky and North Carolina produce about half of the 
entire tobacco crop; and these, with Virginia and Tennessee, produce three-quar¬ 
ters of the crop. This group of 4 States—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky—comprised 86 per cent of the total productive area in 1866. 

In addition to these areas there are several subsidiary districts of more than ordi¬ 
nary importance. Among these are the Connecticut Valley, with Hatfield, Spring- 
field, and Hartford as commercial centers, and the Susquehanna, the Schuylkill, 
and the Delaware valleys in eastern Pennsylvania, with Lancaster and Reading 
as leading markets. Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri are secondary States 
in amount of yield, but are depended upon to supply a variety peculiar to western 
soils. Florida has more recently begun to cultivate and manufacture Cuban 
varieties of tobacco. 

The relation of the producer to the market varies somewhat with tho variety of 
product his locality yields; but in general the tobacco grower in the leading tobacco 
sections has a truly competitive market in which to dispose of his crop. Proba¬ 
bly no farm product is so directly sought after by dealers or manufacturers' 
agents tvs is the tobacco grown in Pennsylvania, in New England, and in the West: 
and no other product of the farm has the advantages of a public and well organ¬ 
ized market to the extent that is accorded tobacco in the South. Unlike wheat, 
the tobacco crop nowhere passes into market as soon as it can be gotten ready. 
Indeed, in no other crop do growers get the advantage of holding for the future 
values quite so generally as in the case of leaf tobacco. 

The tobacco crop in the South is one of the most open markets to be found. In 
every market a system of warehouses exists, witlf extensive floor smace upon which 
the wagon load brought in from the farm is deposited in assorted piles. The cus¬ 
tomary hour for sale is known. Buyers, representing local* packers, manufac- 
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hirers, and exporters, are to lie found there. and agents represei 1 1 i n g 1 e;idi ng toba cm 
centers are located at the largest markets. There is, the*ef'ore, active competition 
among the various buyers. No other product—not even cotton—has so advan¬ 
tageous a market as tobacco, because of the fact that at all leading markets the 
producer's crop is put on sale at the point where consumers in person compete for 
nis raw material. 

In the Northern States the large 4 warehouse for sale purposes does not figure 
extensively. The rule is rather to purchase from tin* producer by sample from 
the wagon, whence it is stored. From the warehouse floor, where the grower 
sells his tobacco, it passes to the packing house. By the work done there the 
mass of leaf is prepared for the multiform demands of consumption. In fact, the 
different kinds of tobacco are dealt in so extensively by manufacturers that they 
have packing houses in each of the leading districts where the tobacco, which 
they consume in manfactnring, is produced. One of the largest leaf-buying firms 
in the United States has 8 packing houses located at Lancaster, Pa.; Janes¬ 
ville and Cambridge, Wis.; Hatfield, Mass.; Brookville, Ohio; Brattleboro, Vt.; 
East Hartford and New Milford, Conn., with a combined storage capacity of 
28,000 cases. This feature of the tobacco trade brings the manufacturer ami the 
producer together at or near to the locality of production, and eliminates specu¬ 
lative dealers whose profit would of course net a lower price to the producer. 

Packing for export becomes a matter of special importance in the tobacco trade. 
Many exporters take the entire yield of a particular locality. The light tobaccos 
produced in Maryland are air cured, while a similar typo grown in eastern Ohio 
is largely cured by wood fires. These tobaccos are used exclusively for pipe¬ 
smoking and cigarettes, the following grades being made by packers: Fi no yelh >w. 
medium bright, good ordinary “ colory,” fine red, fine seconds, and lugs. Nearly 
all of these goods are exported, the best markets being found in France, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, and Belgium. Almost the entire yield from Maryland and 
eastern Ohio is sold in Baltimore, where live large warehouses have been estab¬ 
lished for the inspection of these goods by State officers. As soon as these 
tobaccos are entered in the warehouses a sworn and bonded inspector draws four 
samples from eaeli hogshead, taken from different places and at equal distances 
apart, beginning near the bottom of the hogshead. These four samples or hands 
are tied together, and are sealed and blinded with the name of the owner, the 
number of tin 4 hogshead, its net and gross weight.and the name of the inspector. 
The agents of foreign countries buy exclusively from these samples. When the 
goods are shipped the samples are also forwarded, so that, the- goods on reaching 
their destination can be compared with the samples from which t hey were bought. 

If there should be more than 10 per cent of tobacco in the hogshead poorer than 
the sample the inspector, who is under bond, becomes liable for such difference. 

3. DISPOSITION OF THE TOBACCO CROP IN MANUFACTURING. 

The following table will show the annual production of leaf tobacco in the 
United States from January 1, 1805. to January 1, 1807, inclusive. 1 The produc¬ 
tion for 1808 can not be ascertained until returns for 1800 are complete. In this 
table the production for each year mentioned is compiled from the returns for 
the next succeeding year: 


lsU"». 1890. 1807. 


Leaf tobacco, including w raps and stems used in the man¬ 
ufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. 

Leaf tobacco, used in the. manufacture of cigars and ciga¬ 
rettes . 

Domestic leaf exported. 

Imported tobacco exported. 

Total. 

Deduct imports for each calendar year. 


j I’nttilih. 

I'oiunh. 

I'uilii'b. 

234.001,901 

2or>,.s7i, ijw ; 

247,358, Il l 

yr>, m, oral 

1 300,017,087 
; 2,707,454 ■ 

90,213, 173 
281,174,422 j 
1,779,103 | 

102,:>19,323 
209,900, S33 
2,323, f» 10 

| 032. 130,101 
j 20,258,704 : 

011,938,130 1 
12, SIS, 743 | 

022,108,080 

11,307,830 

012,171,397 ; 

032,089,413 j 

I 

010,800,200 


The demand for domestic consumption is apparently increasing, while the 
export and tlie import movements are decreasing, showing that the country is 
growing more self-sufficing. • 


i Internal Revenue, Annual Rc|H>rt, 1898. p. 40. 
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Whm: the I "I»i <:co crop is consnnnd.— -Tobacco is manuftictuml in 51 Status and 
Territories. In New York State there are 503 factories, and 10 States have over 
100 factories each. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports, 34,042 tobacco 
and cigar manufactories in 1898. 


Tolmtvo and rii/or nninufudarirs in tin* I’nitPd. SiUiU’Jt. 


Kinds. j 1*97. | ]S9N. 

Registered tobacco manufacturers.. 3,312 a, 18t» 

Registered cigar manufactories. 31,-I3!> ao, S5t» 


Total 


:M, 717 | at ,042 


The following table shows how widely the first class of factories, which is the 
main one in point of consumption, is distributed: 


linjistrrrd IoIhicco mannfartnrrrs in thr I 'uilni Stairs. 


States mid Territories. 

1S07. 

lS'.tS. 

States and Terri tor lex. 

1S97. 

1S9S. 

Alabama. 

1 


Nebraska. 

•II 

40 

Arkansas. 

•J 

7 

New Hampshire. 

2 

2 

Arizona. 

2 

0 

New Jersey. 

71 

<;» 

California. 

. ‘.'I 

1'.) 

New Mexico. 

1 

:: 

Colorado.. 

17 

23 

New V>rk. 

170 

fxi:; 

Conn or tie nt. 

oi 

r»l 

North Carolina .... 

219 

201 

Delaware. 


2 

North Dakota. 

1 

0 
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Florida. 

IS 

II 

Oklahoma. 


0 

(icorifiii. 

11 

II 

Oregon .. 

20 

21 

Idaho . 


U 

Pennsylvania. 

:;l i i 



■Ufi 



12 

s 





s 

7 

Indian Territory. 


0 

Tennessee ... . 

09 

i;:> 

Iowa. 

117 

111 

Texas. 

2, 

20 




Ctuh. 

1 

0 

Kentucky. 

i;«) 

m 

Vermont. 


0 

I.otiisiatia. 

I'm 

OS 

Virginia. 

loll 1 

120 



10 


II 

0 







Michigan. 

172 

MO 

Wisconsin. 

97 

90 

Minnesota. 

11)3 

lor, 

Wyoming. 

2 

0 

Missouri. 

ss 

92 


- - ■ 

— 


IS 

23 

Total. 


iso 


!. EXPENSES OF DISTRIBUTION. 


Tobacco is a farm product that passes wholly into commerce from the farm; 
practically no part of it is now consumed on the farm. It is furthermore pecu¬ 
liar in that there are so many varieties and grades that it is difficult to connect 
farm prices with the commercial grades to which they belong. 

In a rough way, the producer assorts his tobacco for marketing either in his 
own bam, as in the North, or on the warehouse floor, as in the South. But 
before it gets to the manufacturer it may have been reasserted in packing houses 
into a much greater variety of classes. It is impossible, therefore, to follow the 
same lot of leaf tobacco from producer to consumer with any degree of accuracy. 
The best that could be done to ascertain the expenses of distribution was to get 
persons throughly familiar with the market to make estimates of the expenses 
necessarily incurred for given units of product of a few leading grades at a given 
price per unit. By taking several prices, each of which is made the basis of a 
calculation, wo arrive at the resulting cost of distribution per 100 pounds of sev¬ 
eral different grades of tobacco sold at a given rate per pound. The rate per 
pound being the prevailing one for a leading market, we have a fairly accurate 
figure on which to determine what proportion of the cost to the manufacturer 
goes to the producer and distributer. 

Three such estimates were obtained for three primary markets - Richmond, 
Va., Louisville, Ky.. and Durham. N. ('. 
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r>. EXPENSES OF MARKETIN'! I AT I’BIMABV MARKETS. 

The stjitoments given below show the cost to producer for selling the three most 
prominent grades of bright tobacco at Richmond when consigned by the grower 
in the yellow leaf district from North Carolina. The charges are exactly as if 
the unit of tobacco used as an example had been shipped and sold in Richmond. 

The freight is that of an average point in North Carolina, the freight charges 
to Richmond being the same for nearly every depot in the State. For fanners 
shipping from Virginia points to Richmond, the only difference would be a slight 
reduction of about, o cents in freight, on the same kind of tobacco. Other charges 
are substantially the same, being affected only slightly by distance. 

(/) Kl'penses at Richmond . l a.—(a) The rout of sctlinq / hogshead. of tobacco 
shipped by ptanhr in Xorth Carolina to Richmond. Fa . 1 

[Smoker grade No. 1. eostiritf 0 cents |H*r pound, dross weight, 1,020 pounds; taro, MO pounds; net. 

KNO pounds.] 

(1) Gross cost sit factory in Richmond, 880 pounds, sit- 0 cents_ $5:2.80 

(2) Distributing charges: 

Freight......... $2.55 

Dray age to warehouse... . .. ... . .25 

Warehouse charges.. . . . ... .88 

Auction fees.. ... . . .. .75 

Commission, 2A per cent . . _ .. . _ _ 1,02 

Drayage to tael or v_ . _ .05 

- 0 . 10 


(3) Net paid producer. .. ... . 10.70 

Same hogshead. if inspected In/ handed inspector and sotd />// sample. 

[Smoker grade No. 1. Cross. 1,020 pounds; lure, 110 pounds; net, SNO iMUitldv; a Venice price, (i eell Is.] 

(1) Gross cost at factory in Richmond .. ... ... $52.80 

(2) Distributing charges: 

Freight _ . . _ ....... _ . . $2.55 

Drayage to warehouse ..... .25 

Warehouse charges (inspector) . . .... 1.00 

Commission, 3 per cent__ .. . 1.57 

Insurance, A per cent.. . .2(5 

Outage..... ... .. 1.50 

Drayage to factory . . ...... ...... .25 

Auction fees.... _ .... _ .15 

— 7.53 


(3) Net paid producer. . ... 45.27 


Percentages of cost of same when sold without bonded inspection. 


Amount, j IVr cent. 

(1 1 dross cost to consumer. frvj.so 100 

(2) Expenses of distribution.j 0 . 10 : ll.fi 

i :t i Net to producer.! Id.70 ss. | 



Same when soht with Unified inspection. 


Amount. Per cent. 


(1) dross cost to consumer.! ffi2. so 100 

(2) Expenses of distribution..'. 7.f*:i 14.3 

(3) Net to producer. 4f». 27 H r i.7 


• 1 Data furnished by Mr. M. T.Smith,speeial imeiit, Richmond, Va. 
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(Ii) (W afi selling 1 hogshead of tohaeco shipped by planter from North Carolina. 

[Posting 12 nuts per )M>und. Hold as loose tobacco. Cutter or cigarette grade No.2. Cross, 1,020 
pounds; tare, 140 pounds; net, 880 pounds; average price, 12 cents.] 


(1) Gross cost at factory in Richmond, 880 pounds, at 12 cents. $105.60 

(2) Distributing charges: 

Freight...:. $2.65 

Drayage to warehouse....... .25 

WarelgraSQ charges..... .88 

Auction fees .. . .... .75 

Commission, 2i per cent. . 2.64 

Drayago to factory ...■ .. .35 

-- 7.42 

(3) Net to producer....... . 08.18 


.8 ante hogshead, if inspected by bonded inspector and. sold by sample. 

[Cutter or cigarette grade No. 2. Cross, 1,020 pounds; tare, 140 pounds; net, 880 pounds; average price 

12 cents.] 


(1) Gross cost at factory in Richmond,880 pounds, at 12 cents.. $105.60 

(2) Distribution charges: 

Freight__._ . ... . $2.55 

Drayago to warehouse . .25 

Warehouse inspection . .. 1.00 

Auction fees . .. ..... . . .. .15 

Commission, 3 per cent. .. . 3.16 

Insurance, J per cent.. . . _ .53 

Outage... . .. .. ... 1.50 

Drayage to factory. ...... .25 

- 9.39 


(3) Net to producer ... ... .. .. 96.21 

Percentages when sold without bonded, inspection. 


(1) drops cost to consumer.. 
(21 Expenses of distribution 

(3) Net to producer. 


Amount, j 

Per cent. 

$105. 00 

100 

7.42 

7 

08.18 ! 

93 


Same, when sold under bonded inspection. 


Hem*. ; Amount. IVr rent. 


(1) Gross cost to consumer is. i SI05.04) too 

C2) Expenses of distribution are.. S.9 

Cl) Net receiver] l»y producer is.! 90.21 : yl.l 


(e) Cost of selling l hogshead of tobacco, shipped by planter from North Carolina , 
costing M rents per pound; sold as loose tobacco. 

[Wrapper grade for ping tobacco. Cross, 1,0*20 pounds; tare, HO pounds; net, S80 isounds. Average 

price, 20 cents.] 

(1) Gross cost at factory in Richmond, 880 pounds, at 20 cents per pound. $176.00 

(2) Distributing charges: 

Freight.... $2.55 

Drayage to warehouse..25 

Warehouse charges. 88 

Auction fees... 75 

Commission, 2£ per cent.. 4.40 

Drayage to factory....1..35 

- 9.18 


)3) Net received by producer 


160.82 
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Name hogshead if inspected by bonded inspector and sold by sample. 

[Wrapper grade for plug tobacco. Gross, 1,020 pounds; tore, HO pounds; net, tttm pounds Average 

price, 20 cents.] 


(1) Gross cost at factory in Richmond, 880 pounds, 

(2) Distributing charges; 

Freight charges _.-... 

Dray age to warehouse... 

Auction fees-..... 

Commission, 3 per cent..- 

Warehouse charges, inspection .. 

Insurance, one-half per cent... 

Outage.... 

Drayage to factory. . 


at 20 cents per pound $17(1.00 

. $ 2 . 2.1 

.25 

.. 20 

. _ . 5.28 

_ _ 1.00 

. . . _ .88 

. 1.50 

.. . .25 


- 11.01 


(3) Net received by producer 


101.30 


Percentages when sold without bonded inspection. 


Items. Amount.' lVr*vnl. 

(1) Gross cost, to consumer is. $i7('».uo . |(M» 

(2) Expenses of distribution arc.. y. IH ,V2 

(3) Not rtroivod by producer in..; nu;.K2 j yj.s 

When sold under bonded inspection. 

Items. ! Amount, j I‘cr cent. 

(I) (irosxoost to consumer is.! #17<>.00 i loo 

(3) Net received by pnHlucor.; Kij.uy I yjjjj 


(2) Expenses of marketing leaf tobaeeo at iMtiiscille from Kentucky shipping 
points are calculated for a group of shipping and producing points from which 
an average freight can he given. No account is taken, in the expenses of distri¬ 
bution here figured, of items of expenses incurred liy the farmer prior to delivery 
of tobacco on hoard cars at his local station, These earlier items of expense 
include stripping and prizing into hogsheads, as well as hauling to station. Cur¬ 
ing is, of course, not to be included, because uucurod tobacco is not- in merchant¬ 
able form. The work of stripping and prizing is usually done on the farm in 
Kentucky, hut elsewhere is frequently done in the packing houses located in the 
vicinity of production. Stripping and prizing cost on the average 85 cents per 
hundred pounds. The haul to the railway depot is omitted from the calculation 
made here, but it can hardly be less than 3 cents per 100 pounds. In the judg¬ 
ment of those fully acquainted with tile conditions this is a minimum charge. 

The average cost of freight by rail from the following tohacco-sliipping points 
in Kentucky to Louisville is 15 cents per 1(H) pounds of leaf tobacco in hogsheads: 
Cynthia, Carlisle, Mount Sterling, Winchester, Lexington, Georgetown, Versailles, 

Harrodslmrg, Shelbyville. 

The hulk of the crop of hurley tobacco produced in Kentucky is sold by the 
farmers themselves on the Louisville market or the Cincinnati market. The 
calculations are based on such sales. 


Expenses of marketing a 1,000-pound hogshead of tobacco consigned from farmer's 
depot to TMuisvitle, Ky., worth n cents per pound.' 

(1) Gross cost to manufacturer at Louisville, 1,000 pounds, at 1) cents per 

pound.. ....$90.00 

(2) Distributing expenses: 

Freight to I.ouisville, 15 cents per 100 pounds.. $1.50 

Insurance, commission for selling, and cost of cask furnished 
farmer by warehouseman, together averaging 42 cents per 

100 pounds. .... 4.20 

Additional charges per hogshead in Louisville. 2.00 

Drayage from warehouse to factory. ,35 

- 8.05 

(3) Net received by producer. 81.95 

' tDatalumishctl by Mr. Too Water, Louisville, Ky. 
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Tim gross cost to the consumer is apportioned as follows between distributers 
and producer for ft-cent tobacco: 


Amount. I Vr cunt. 


Gross cost to consumer is ... 
Distributing expenses are... 
Net received by producer is 


jjW.OO I (Mi 

s. 0T> s. y 

X2.uf» i yi.i 


At the average price of I* cents per pound, this is equivalent to saying that out 
of every dollar paid by the manufacturer of tobacco at this leaf-tobacco market 
for his raw material the railroads, dealers, warehousemen, and draymen get, 
about ft cents, and the balance, or flit cents, goes to the farmer as his net share. 

If the Kentucky crop were sold at the low average of « cents per pound, which 
was the average for the United States in WOO, the gross cost to the consumer or 
manufacturer would bo apportioned as follows: 


Amount. Percent. 


(1) Gross cost to consumer, l.iMMl-jxiunil hogshead, nt (1 cents. 

(2) Kxpenses of distribution. 

Cit Net received by producer. 


SMMW 1(H) 
s. 0.1 DU 

:>i.yr» xti.ii 


At this low average market price the distributing agencies get a far larger per¬ 
centage of the gross cost, to consumer, and the producer gets a correspondingly 
smaller net return as his share. 

(!!) Jin rim m, ,V. ('.'-The following statement gives the cost of marketing leaf 
tobacco at Durham. N. C., where local manufacturing requires by far the greater 
proportion of the receipts. In this, as in the other estimates, the figures have 
been prepared by persons thoroughly conversant with the various elements of 
expense involved in the movement from local markets to the manufacturing 
market. The local markets selected arc those of Wilson, Rocky Mount, and 
Kinston, all in eastern North Carolina, from which vast quantities are sold by 
producers, prized bv buyers, and shipped to manufacturers at Durham. N. C., 
Danville and Richmond. Va. The standard quality of North Carolina tobacco 
selected for pipe use. and the “ cutter” grades used for paper cigarettes, are both 
subject, to shrinkage of about T per cent in the course of reordering by st,earning 
process, in preparation tor manufacturing. The figures here given are based on 
immediate use of the tobacco in question upon arrival at the factory. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, however, most leaf tobacco is kept in store 3. years before manufac¬ 
tured for the purposes for which those two kinds are used. Consequently, there 
must be added storage charges of Id cents per month per hogshead, interest at, (1 
per cent per annum oil the cost to the manufacturer, and an insurance item of 
I per cent per year. For our own purpose's, however, it is assumed that the 
tobacco is destined for immediate consumption by the manufacturer at Durham. 


in) (intdr nillt il " smoh'rs." ill n mils per juuntd. 

On this basis the items of cost, of handling a 1,300-pound hogshead of leaf 
tobacco known as " smokers," from the time the farmer delivers it on the floor of 
the local warehouse until it reaches the manufacturer's warehouse, is essentially 
as follows, for the locality under consideration. 

(I) Expenses of distribution: 

pi) Buyer's charges of every kind on net weight of 1,110 pounds 
(1,200 pounds less 34 pounds, loss in reordering), at $1 per 100 

pounds... . - -- - $H. M 

(/») Freight, 25 cents per too pounds on gross weight of 1,250 pounds 

(1.116 pounds plus 140 pounds, weight of cask). 3.14 


14.30 

(2) Producer received at local warehouse 1,200 pounds, at 0 cents per pound 72.00 

(8) dross cost to manufacturer at Durham, equal to 1,116 pounds net, at 

$7.73 per 100 pounds. .... S6.30 


1 Keiiertcd 6)’ Mr. [t. .1. Bum, spwinl ilRcnt. Durham, N. C. 
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Thin i-osl In ciinsmiit'i is u)i]iurlioncil as fiillmvs: 


Amount.' Percfiit. 


(1) (iross cost to consumer is.I $xt». 30 100 

(2) Expenses of distribution an*. M.30 1 lil.ti 

l3i Producer received. 72.00 st. I 


(ft) Grai/*’ culled “ cutters.” uf I? cents /ter pound. 

(1) Expenses of distribution: 

(«) Buyer’s charges of every kind on net weight. 1.110 pounds (1,200 

pounds less 84 pounds in reordering), at $1 per 100 pounds . 811. 10 
(b) Freight, 25 cents per 100 pounds on gross weight, 1.250 pounds 

(1,110 pounds plus 140 pounds, weight of cask)... . 4.14 


14.40 

(2) Producer received at local warehouse (1,200 pounds, at 12 cents per 

pound). .. 141.00 

(4) dross cost to manufacturer at Durham equal to 1.110 pounds, at $14.18 

per 100 pounds______ _ 158. 40 


This cost is therefore apportioned among distributers and producer as follows: 


Amount. Perfciil. 


(1) tiros* cosd to consumer i*. 30 MNi 

(2) Distributers receive. 11.30 !» 


(3) Producer receives. I II.00 *.»I 


0. METHODS OK MARKETING- AND MANDFAtTURING TOBACCO IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Pennsylvania, where wrapper and tiller tobacco is grown for cigar-making 
purposes, the product does not pass directly to the cigar manufactory. Local 
dealers buy the crop of the farmer, assort it, and prepare it for the manufacturers* 
market. The producer simply cures the green tobacco, strips the leaf from the 
stock in November, in suitable states of the atmosphere, binding it into small 
bundles and cases ready for sale to the dealer. The dealers pack the leaf in cases 
to put the tobacco through a sweating process. After this they sell to the local 
manufacturers or jobbers. These are the essential stages through which Penn¬ 
sylvania leaf tobacco goes between producer and consumer. Sometimes cigar 
manufacturers working on a large scale net as their own dealers, buying directly 
from the farmer and preparing the tobacco in their own packing houses, thus 
eliminating the local dealer. 

In Lancaster County, Pa., not 1 per cent of the crop is sold to makers by farmers. 
Buyers or dealers are numerous and actively compete for the crop. In and about 
the small borough of Marietta, in this county, there art* over 100 dealers in leaf, 
each of which handles from 100 to 4,000 cases. All this is packed here. C< nisi tier- 
able tobacco is received at this packing center from Wisconsin, Ohio. New York, 
and Connecticut in bulk and boxes to be repacked for the trade. Tin? borough of 
Marietta itself in 1898 made 4,500,000 cigars, using 44,000 pounds of native seed 
leaf. 42,000 pounds native Habana seed leaf, and 4,500 pounds Sumatra wrapper 
tobacco. 

(1) The peculiarity of tobacco consumption for cigars in Pennsylvania is the 
fact that it is largely a village or household industry. I 11 a small town of not 
more than 200 inhabitants there may lie 50 different factories in operation. Almost 
every village household may have a room devoted to cigar making. The art is 
easily learned, and this mode of utilizing the leisure time of the members of the 
family is quite general throughout many parts of Lancaster County. Some larger 
manufacturer, in many cases, supplies the raw materials, paying the cigar maker 
a given rate per thousand cigars. In this way the work is done under conditions 
which require little capital and afford lalior profitable employment at home. It 
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is it survival of a domestic handicraft among a cdass of laltor that owns its own 
homes and is on good terms with the capitalist. 

A rough estimate of the expenses of handling Lancaster County tobacco from 
farmer to consumer in factory, including packing, is Scents per pound. The 
average price to farmer may range from ti to II cents per pound, thus giving the 
packing dealer a compensation of 18 to 25 per cent for,his work. This does 
not include any return on capital, any profit, or for risks run in fall of price. 
The farmer sells his crop between December 1 and April 1. but mostly from Feb¬ 
ruary 1 to April 1. The lralk of the crop then passes into the packing house from 
the farmers’ market. This cost includes empty cases, loss in weight, etc. Tim 
shrinkage from sweating and age amounts to 15 to 2il per cent in weight, accord¬ 
ing as the sweat is mild or severe. .■ 

The packers are to he distinguished from the jobbers. Packers perform an 
annual service in tip; distribution of the crop from producer to consumer, each 
year taking the portion of the crop they handle through an incidental course end¬ 
ing earlier or later as the case may be. The packer buys generally, as was said, 
at the February and March sales by growers. They finish the packing of their 
leaf purchases by the beginning of May. That is, in the course of a month the 
leaf is either ready for sale to jobbers, to manufacturers, or for the sweating 
season. All depends on the relation of the price offered by these interests to the 
price paid to growers. If the pack is put through the sweating prwmss, that takes 
up ttie months of July and August. By September the sweating process is com¬ 
plete. the leaf is sampled, and is then ready for market. It has thus been in the 
packers' hands about 8 months to complete the packing process. He may hold 
it for a few months more to take advantage of improvement in prices or he may 
sell to jobbers or consumers. It may be assumed that packing is a year's under¬ 
taking. 

(2) A widely known packer of Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa., has given the 
statement of the cost of packing a case of tobacco containing 400 pounds of nnfer- 
inentod weight of leaf as received from the grower. 

CW of pttekimj /Vnioo/Inoi/o Intf iolmcm. 

Cost of white-pine case.. _ . ...... SI. 20 

Cost of labor in packing... .. .... 1.00 

Cost of 1 year's storage ... . .. . _ ... _ .51) 

Cost of inspection and labor attending . .. ... .50 

2.20 
!0.00 
2.00 

Total cost by end of year ... .... . 55.20 

Shrinkage, 171 per cent, on 400 pounds, gives 530 pounds net, or §10.6)1 per 100 
pounds, or 105- cents per pound, for which packer paid 71 cents per pound. 

There has, therefore, been an actual expense or cost incurred hv the packer 
amounting to 42 per cent on the price paid the producer, without a single cent 
bring allowed for anything but. interest on the case of tobacco. If the packer sold 
at 50 per cent advance on the price paid the grower, lie would probably not more 
than cover expenses, including insurance on buildings, depreciation, and the like. 

The jobber, while buying and selling packed tobacco all the year round, usually 
clears his warehouse by December 1 to make way for the coining crop. He is 
more of a speculator than the packer. The jobber carries a stock throughout the 
year,and his services in distribution are purely commercial. Besides the risk run 
m fall of prices the element of shrinkage is considerable yearly, to compensate 
which the older fillers get. the more desirable they become. 

The local packer or dealer seems to be an essential feature of distribution in all 
parts of the tobacco trade in which the small domestic manufacturer remains, if 
not, indeed, also where the factory on a large scale has come into control. This 
arises from the necessity, in most cases, of packing tobacco for sweating as near 
as practicable to the place of production. Extensive manufacturers in large cities 
do their packing in the localities in which the leaf was grown. There appears to 
be no dissatisfaction with this feature of distribution on the ground of its affect¬ 
ing prices to producers unfavorably, The services of the jobber relate less to local 
consumption and more to the demands of outside trade. Hence the jobber is 
allied with the distribution of the supply by rail fo centers of manufacture. It 
is liir, business to know the relations of the existing supply to the existing demand; 
hence jobbers' prices are as a rule to be taken as the barometer <# the trade. The 
jobber's position in distribution is that of one whose interest it is to equalize the 


Total outlay on 1 case of Kill pounds 
Price paid producer, at 71 cents .. 
Interest at 6 per cent oil $55.20.. 
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relationsof demand and supply. Hence, in a real sense, his is the focal position 
between consumer and producer. Through him are reflected the forces in the 
manufacturing situation that influence the productive situation, and vice versa. 
He therefore seems to he an indispensable feature of the system of distributing 
the tobacco crop in such quantities, at such times and in sucli’places as the demands 
of consumption throughout the world require. 

(3) In the distribution of Pennsylvania tobacco tile dealer renders a twofold 
service—first, by carrying a stock for the local manufacturers of cigars, and. sec¬ 
ondly, by retaining the stock in the locality for a longer period than the farmer 
could afford to hold it. The dealer becomes, furthermore, the local manufac¬ 
turer's banker when he sells to the latter on credit. The independence of the 
small manufacturer, who can either make cigars at home on his own account or 
work for some larger manufacturer for wages, prevents the dealer or jobber from 
taking advantage of his customer without capital. Thus the larger manufacturer 
competes with the dealer for this field of employment of capital. Finally, dealers 
are active enough among themselves to insure fair prices alike to the producers 
and to local consumers. 

On the basis that 100 pounds bought at 7.1 cents from the producer nets 330 
pounds after packing and keeping during a single season, we may now make an 
estimate of the cost of getting a ease of tobacco of 330 pounds net to (lie New 
York manufacturer from the farmers' market. The freight from Marietta or 
Lancaster, Pa., to New York is IT cents per 100 pounds. Allowing 00 pounds for 
the weight of the case, the gross weight would he 430 pounds, and the freight 
charge 71.1 cents per case; allowing, also, lit) cents for ferriage and drayage at ter¬ 
minal, we have SI.31 plus all the expenses from the farmers'market to railway 
shipping point. These expenses, it will he seen by referring back to the statement 
on cost of packing, aggregated $5.30, including interest, storage, and inspection. 
This sum plus freight charges amounts to $6.-11 per ease—the total cost of distri¬ 
bution. 

The summary of the data desired, in finding out what proportion of the cost to 
the consumer goes to the producer and to distributers, is as follows: 


Amount. 


I'rrrcni. 


(It Kxpenso of distribution from farmers' market lo New York factory. $r..-j| is 

till Producer received.. ;m».ih> m; 

(Uj fJross post, lo ronsu in or . || UK) 


7. COST OF EXPORTING LEAF TOBACCO. 

Out of the annual production of about (130,000.00(1 pounds of leaf tobacco for 
the past three years in the United States, there were exported from 370.000.000 to 
300.000.000 pounds. In 1897, 44.3 per cent of the crop was sent abroad, the bal¬ 
ance, 55.8 per cent, being consumed at borne. We export somewhat less than 
half of our tollmen crop. 

The relation of the farm value of tobacco to exporting expenses and to value to 
consumers abroad is given herewith. The estimates given below for expenses of 
exporting leaf tobacco have been made by exporters and hold good for shipments 
from North Carolina and Virginia. They begin with purchases of three different 
grades of leaf tobacco at fanners' warehouses and include every item of expense 
to which exports arc subject in the usual course of this trade. They therefore 
represent actual conditions and are taken as the basis of one effort to ascertain 
what proportion of the value to the foreign consumer (manufacturer) goes to the 
distributing agencies and what proportion to the producer. 

(u.) /v.i 7 leases- of c.rporiintj a I,tMO-i>tnnnl lioifshrml of leaf labitreo.' 

[Lowest grade: 8 to .ironI k ju.*r pound paid producer.] 


Items of oxpenses in preparation for exportation; 

Grading_ _ ____ ... $0.70 

Reordering bv steam ... .... ... .50 

Cask___,....... 1.50 

Packing.. .. . .. ... .. 1.50 

Drayage__ __ _ .35 

Rent, superintendence, taxes, wear and tear .. 5.55 

Total,cxpenses f. o. 1>. cars inland market_ . _ 10.00 


1 Data supplied by Mr. 11. J. Hass, special agent, Durham, N. (*. 
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Total expense of freight, commissions, etc., for delivery to manufacturer 


in England or Continent... ..$22.50 

(1) Total expenses of distribution.. ... .... .32.50 

(2) Cost at farmer’s warehouse in North Carolina . - . $30.00 to 50.00 

(3) Gross cost in foreign manufacturer’s hands_ _$62.50 to 82.50 


From these figures it appears that the cost to the foreign consumer of this low 
grade of leaf tobacco hud down at his factory ranges from $63.50 to $82.50 per 
hogshead, according to the price paid to the producer, which ranges from 3 to 5 
cents per pound. 

Out of this amount of gross cost $32.50 is to be taken fry expenses of distribu¬ 
tion. Whatever the price paid the producer, between these limits, the distributing 
expenses remain constant: that is. whether it be 3-cont tobacco or 5-cent tobacco, 
the distributing expenses are substantially the sun; The balance goes to the 
producer. The proportion of producer’s to distributer’s part in the gross cost is 
as follows: 


Producer's 

j»r«>]K)rlinn. 


Distribu¬ 
ter's pro¬ 
portion. 


Per (rut. Per a ut. 

At Jti'i.oO per hogshead. .. . . 48 W 

At per hogshead.. M). (> 8‘). 4 


Evidently the producer's proportion of the market value to the manufacturer 
increases directly with the price Ho receives for the tobacco: while the higher the 
price paid to producer, the lower the proportion that goes to the distributers. 


(b) Kt‘i>ritsrx of v.v[H)rting n /.Mo-pome/ linijsltriul of leaf tolnuro. 


[Mtolimii Knelt-: at :> ecu is paiii pc"Infer. 

Items of expenses in preparation for exportation: 

Grading ...... . ... . 811. N5 

Reordering by steam. . - .05 

Cask.. .. . .. . 1.50 

Packing . -. ... . 1.75 

Drayage. . .... . .25 

Rent, superintendence, interest, taxes, wear and tear, eh:-- 7.50 


Total expenses f. o. h. ears inland market.... 12.50 

Cost of shipping (freight), selling, etc., to manufacturer in England or 
Continent... ... 20.00 


(1) Total expenses of distribution .... .. US. 50 

(2) Cost at farmer's warehouse in North Carolina or Virginia at 

7} to 9 cents per pound... ... 875.00 to 90.00 

(8) Gross cost in foreign manufacturer's hands .. . 1 ill. 50 to 12S. 00 

On the basis of this statement the gross cost, to consumer of leaf tobacco of 
tins grade, laid down at factory in Europe, is apportioned between producer and 
distributers in the following manner: 


tlriws cost to consumer. 


At Sm.AO per hogshead. 
At S128.. r *0 per hogshead 


Producer's; 


proportion. "X,*' 


Per cent. 
70 


Per cent. 


34 

30 


It appears again that not only does the producer's proportion of the gross cost 
to the consumer increase with the increase of the Jatter value, but that with each 
increase in value to consumer the proportion to the producer increases and th# 
proportion to the distributers decreases. 
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(<•) Krpi’iou’s of r.rpurfili'f n / jHHi-jxmml hnijslmiil of Imf lohorrn. 


[Bigli gniUr: U: tn:!-’} iTiils paiil [iriMhu-ar.J 

Items el' ex]K‘iises in preparation tor exportation: 

Grading ... .. . . .$1.50 

Reordering liy steam. ...... 1.10 

Cask_ ___ __ _ 1.50 

Packing .. 2 . no 

DrayaRo. .....25 

Rent, superintendence, taxes, wear and tear, etc.... tuts. 

Total expenses f. o. b. cars inland market.. .. _ 15.00 

Cost of shipping (freight), selling, etc., to manufacturer in England or Con¬ 
tinent...... . .. 28.00 

Total cost of distribution..... . ... . I:t, 00 

Cost at farmer's warehouse in North Carolina or Virginia at 121 

to 221 cents per pound .. ... .. $125.00 to 225.00 

Gross cost in foreign manufacturer's hands.... .. . . _ . 108.00 to 208.00 

O 11 the basis of this statement the gross cost to consumer of this grade, laid 
down at factory in Europe, is apportioned between producers and distributers in 
the following manner: 


(IroyS Cost In 


At $10S per hogshead. 
At5?'2(>X per hogshead 


■ Producer's 

j proportion. 


Distribu¬ 
tor's jm>- 
porlioti. 


hr Ct Ilf. 
71. I 
s:t u 


hr 


rul. 
25. 1 ; 
HU 


If, lit summing tip. wc compare this series of proportions, wo notice that with 
each rise in ^ross cost to consumer, or in consumer's value, then* is an opposite 
tendency in the producer's proportion compared with distributer's proportion, into 
which this gross value is divided. With each rise in consumer's valuation the 
percentage to the producer increases and the percentage to the distributers 
decreases. 


llcms. 

Consumer's cost. 

Producer's prof*>rlion. 

Distributer's proporlion.. 


I invest 1 

Medium : 

High 

grade. ; 

grade. 

grade. 

Per mil. 

Permit, i 

hr mil. 

UK) 

100 

1(H) 

•IS 

IX). 1 

71. 

IKK 0 

70 ; 

s;t. 

52 

:ll ! 

25 .1 

l 

:io i 

10. 


8. WHAT MAKES THE PRICE OK TOBACCO. 


Tobacco in the Southern States, in passing from the farm I o the factory, goes 
through two separate sets of hands—the warehouse and the packing lumse. 
Usually the farmer brings it from the tobacco barn to the warehouse, when it is 
divided into small heaps on the bjisis of quality. Here it is auctioned off at a 
small auction fee to buyers, who are either manufacturers and their agents or 
buyers, whose business it is to work over varied lots of leaf in preparation for 
manufacturers in different parts of the world. The largest manufacturers in the 
United States have their own buyers located at the leading leaf markets. The 
thousands of smaller factories, however, depend on the buyers who purchase leaf 
at farmers’ warehouses, work it over, and put it up in hogsheads, according to 
the requirements of the trade. 
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(1) The warehouse charges amount t,o about 6J per cent of the value of the 
tobacco on the warehouse floor. The following details indicate the system of 
charging for the transactions involved at the public warehouse: 

Charges for selling farmers’ tobacco from wagons on warehouse floors: 1 
Unloading and weighing, 10 cents per 100 pounds, 2j per Cent on gross amount of 
sale; on lots weighing less than 100 pounds, 15 cents auction fee; lots weighing 
100 pounds and over, 25 cents auction fee. 

Last season Kinston, N. C., sold 9,234,000 pounds tobacco at an average of ,$0.30 
per 100 pounds, probably sold in lots averaging 150 pounds. 

Total numlier of pounds, 9,234.000, at, $6.30 . ... $581,742.00 

21 per cent on amount of sales . . .. . _,, $14,544.55 

10 cents per 100 pounds... . . .. . 9,234.00 

61,500 lots of 150 pounds, at 25 cents.. 15,390.00 

- 39,168.55 


Cost $39,108.55 t> sell $581,742 worth of loose tobacco, or 6} per cent of the 
farm price. 

(2) Among the elements of expense in handling leaf tobacco in the South and 
West must lie reckoned that of extra care required in packing, according to the 
quality of the leaf. The cost of packing low-grade leaf in the South and West 
averages 75 cents per 100 pounds m the packing houses; for average grades of 
tobacco it is $1 per 100 pounds, and for wrappers it is $1.25. These figures are 
practically true of the preparation of tobacco both for domestic and for the export 
market, but the usual charge for working high-grade leaf for export is as high as 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. 

(3) The relation of the largest tobacco manufacturers to the producer has been 
the subject, of much controversy. It has been alleged that in the United States 
the effect of the tobacco trusts upon prices has been to depress them. 

According to recent statistics gathered by a contemporary journal, it was shown 
“that about 240,000,000 pounds of tobacco were sold on the warehouse floors in 
Virginia and North Carolina, to say nothing of South Carolina, which sold about 
20.000.000 pounds, making an aggregate of about 260,000,000 pounds sold on the 
warehouse floors of the three States. Of this amount the American Tobacco 
Company purchased about 35,000,000 pounds, or less than one-seventh of the 
amount sold. Now. how can any firm or corporation dictate prices of a raw 
article when that, concern purchases only one-seventh of the amount soldi 

As regards this market (Danville, Va.J.itis the largest, bright loose-leaf tobacco 
market in the world, the annual sales of which amount to 50,000,000 pounds, and 
is really the market by which prices on other markets are gauged. On this mar¬ 
ket, the American Tobacco Company buys on the warehouse floors less than one- 
ninth of the total sales, with several independent firms each buying fully as much 
as the American. 

The presence in market, of buyers representing the large manufacturing inter¬ 
ests on tile one band and the individual buyers on the other, results generally 
in a high degree of competition. There are few localities in the South in whose 
more important leaf markets there is not quite as much competition as there 
is in the cotton markets. In the case of tobacco, as in that of cotton, a large 
enough proportion of the crop is always destined for export to prevent any par¬ 
ticular interest from having its own way to such an extent as to fix the price. 
However much to an outsider it may seem that a large buyer may control the 
market, it is not what other buyers find to be the fact when they enter the market 
for their own supplies. 

Neither the care required in handling nor the warehouse expenses of sale nor 
the relation of large buyers to the market seem either singly or severally to be 
accountable for the downward tendency in the prices received by producers for 
tobacco. Nevertheless, the fact of such tendency, collided with a more or less 
constant national yield, is placed beyond dispute. It is also true locally that mar¬ 
kets whose total sales have been practically constant have suffered a more or less 
steady fall in farm prices paid for tobacco. 

(4) 'Fall in farm value, of tobacco.— One can see how much the farm value of leaf 
tobacco has fallen by comparing the averages for a series of years at a given 
market. At Winston, N. O.. the following sales were made for the 10 years. 


•Figures furnished through the kindness of H. J. Bass & Co of Kinston, N. 0., to represent 
expeusesof marketing at a smaller market. 
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Sales of leaf lolxiceo. 1 

I A vertigo 

^ c-ar>». I’omuls. Vuliu*. per 1(K) 

I I pounds. 


1 From North Carolina Labor Stnlistie.s, 1898, p. 33. 

It is to bo noted that though the quantity has kept pretty constant, the total 
and tin; average values have tended to decline. Within the period considered the 
average price fell from §11.11 per 100 to $6.32 per 100, or 43 per cent. This, too, 
in one of the best manufacturing markets in the country. 

The cost of distribution was not to any appreciable extent increased in this 
period. If anything, the competition of warehouse’s for the sale of the producer's 
crop reduced the expenses of marketing. Nor have the railway charges been 
increased. Some other cause or causes than expenses of distribution must be 
sought to account for the decline in prices of leaf tobacco at this market, in the 
10 years from 1887-88 to 1896-97. It may possibly in part Ik* found in the crusade 
against the use of tobacco by the youth —a movement which would logically not 
stop without affecting adult consumers generally. But this alone is not an ade¬ 
quate explanation. 

1(jGA—01- 


8, 699, <170 $906, 739.36 811.1 1 

12,147,01!) 1,169,371.08 9.62 

U,198,013 1.387,904.60 12.39 

16,0X0,373 1,912,099.87 11.89 

V>, 86T>, 133 1,443,727.96 9.10 

13,811,234 1,227,415.10 8.66 

15,108,939 965,101.37 6.32 

13,110,050 930,121.77 7.09 

15,234,855 1,011,561.92 6.61 

14,061,912 888,177.98 6.32 


1887-88. 
INKS-89. 
1889 90. 
1X90 91. 

1891- 92. 

1892- 93. 

1893- 94. 
189-1-95. 

1895- 96. 

1896- 97. 
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1. THE DISTRIBUTIVE SITUATION OF THE AMERICAN WOOL PRO¬ 
DUCER. 

The productive area, of woulgrnwing in the United States lias steadily widened 
westward and is now spread out north and south over the States grouped along 
the Rooky Mountains, with a tendency to concentrate, in the Northwest, in the 
Southwest, and along the Pacific coast. The centers of consumption tendmores 
and more to concentrate in the Northeastern States. In 1890,98 per cent of the 
wool consumed in the United States, including domestic and imported wools, was 
manufacture by the H states of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode 
Island. Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine and New Jersey. Among the centere 
of manufacture Philadelphia ranked first, Providence second, Lawrence third, 
Lowell fourth, and New*York fifth. 1 2 

It will he seen that the distribution of the domestic wool product involves the 
accumulation of the greater portion of an annual yield from the most western 
parts of the country and its disposition among the consuming centers in the most 
eastern part of the country. Stretching between the principal centers of con¬ 
sumption and the principal areas of production lies a minor group of productive 
States, consisting of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, West Virginia. Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. These States, all lying east of the Mississippi, yield hut 14 per 
cent, of the total domestic product, some portions of which are consumed in local 
mills. The greater portion of the annual wool crop has to he carried across the 
continent from the producer beyond the Mississippi to the consumer on tlie 
Atlantic coast. Somewhat more exactly stated, about three-fourths of the washed 
and unwashed wool product of 1898, excluding pulled wool, was grown west of 
the Mississippi River and one-fourtli in the States east of the Mississippi River. 1 

The problem of distributing the annual yield is practically a transcontinental 
movement and partakes of the general nature of this trade and traffic from West 
to East—that is, the wool clip is first collected at. western points of accumulation 
within the productive areas, thence it is gathered into larger interior points, such 
as Chicago andSt. Louis, or shipped directly East by manufacturers' buyers where 
the visible supplies are accumulated; from these points the manufacturing stocks 
in the East are replenished, so far as domestic wool is a factor in the annual con¬ 
sumption by home manufacturers. For the fiscal year 1897-98,389,009,000 pounds 
were retained for consumption out of imports and domestic yield; 259,000.000 
pounds was the domestic yield, less than half a million pounds of which were 
exported; hence domestic consumption relies upon the home product for two- 
thirds of its wool. This indicates in a general way the relative importance of 
and foreign domestic wool supplies in the American market. 


1 Census of 1X90, Manufacturing Industries. Part III. 

2 Sixth Annual Reix>rt Montana Bureau of Agriculture, 189.8,,f>uge 110 
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Tho United States produces only al>out one-tenth of the world's wool output. 
Its jduce in the world’s production is further defined by the figures for 1899 by 
countries. The stocks in the United States vary greatly from year to year. 

The following table shows the stocks of domestic and foreign wool in the three 
principal markets of the United States—Boston, New York, and Philadelphia-- 
December 25, 1899, including wool in bond, as compared with those of the year 


Stock* of wool ill three United State* market*, December 25 . 


Year. 

• 

Domestic. Foreign. 


Pounds. 

[ 53, 10 .X, 750 

90,702,177 

Pounds. 

00,180, *29 
113,193,405 

1X2*. 



Total. 


lin/nd*. 

1 13, 2‘*. r », 579 
201, 195, 2X2 


There are 1,925 woolen mills in the Northern and Western States, showing a 
very wide distribution of this industry, though the. bulk of the product comes 
from a few States. 


2. NUMBER AND CAPACITY OP WOOLEN MILLS IN THE NORTHERN 
AND WESTERN STATES. 


State. 


Total. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Idaho . 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode Island. 

South Dakota. 

Texas . 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 





Capacity. 



Number. 

Capital. 

.... 







Spindles 

Looms. 

Sets. 

Cards. 

chines. 

1,025 

75,521,500 | 

720,801 

67,834 

7,378 

089 

1.050 

r t 

35,000-1 






9 

•187,0004- 

1, -too 

187 

39 



1 

25,000 






90 

5,881,0001- 

2,024 

3,072 

309 

16 

.... 

02 

3 

133,000 | 


250 




2 

lO.(HX) \ 

1*10 

9 



4 

31 

789, (XX) 4 

1,100 

458 

7? 

0 

38 

15 

178,500+ 

200 

13 

•> 



3 







79 

4,083,0004- 

21,302 

3,402 

355 

1 

0 

8 

200, IKK) | 

10, (XX) 

371 

27 



270 

21 . 888 , 0001 - 

222,148 

17,714 

2,246 

334 

21 

25 

377, (XX) | 

440 

Ml 

OH 

12 

43 

18 




36 



2 

10,000 





55 

2,899,0004 

39,280 

2,107 

391 

2 

212 

53 

2 ,130,0004- 

87,900 

3,915 

,, 72 

38 


3 

10 , (XX) | 






125 

0,355,0001 

71,025 

4,058 

693 

17 

78 

1 







03 

1,909.0004 

10,848 

763 

114 

1 

120 

14 

K37, (XXJ 4 

80 

169 

26 


5 

302 

5,081, (XX) | 

108,922 

15,127 

1,055 

81 

451 

212 

3,80(5, (XXI4- 

40.989 

0,073 

611 

37 


102 

12,530.0004- 

73,000 

6,876 

6*1 

lot 1 

407 

5 

400,000 { 






■1 

400,000 i 


MO 




9 

360, (XX) 4 

732 

’ 132 




* 26 

340, (XX) | 

10,700 

S28 

no 


4 

27 

708, (XX) 4- 


225 

45 



2 

55, (XX) 


4H 




24 

178,0004- 

4,388 

239 




:w> : 

3,423,0004- 

3,880 

324 




i 

240 

3 

1 

2 

48 


9. STANDING OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD S 
PRODUCTION. 

The United States produces about 10 por cent of the world’s wool clip. On the 
whole this country has been stationary as a factor in the world’s wool situation 
for the past 10 years. 
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Wool product of the United Mutes, 1800 to ISO!). 


Year. 


Pounds. 


Year. 


Pounds. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
189 : 1 . 
189-1. 
1895. 


278,000,000 
285,000,000 
291,000,000 

mooo.ooo 

298,000,000 

810,000,000 


18 %. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


273,000,000 
259,153,251 
2%, 720,084 
272,191,330 


Tot ill 


837,005,205 


Year. 


I World’s wool 
supply. 


United Stutes. 


1899 
18,SO 
1870 


2,1181,819,5-15 

1,020,000,000 

1,295,000,000 


272,191,330 
232,500,000 
102,000,000 


Since 1870 this country lias greatly increased the wool clip, but not by any 
means at the ratio of the world's increase. Those causes account for this: The 
rise of Australia and the Plate River as sources of supply; secondly, the shifting 
policy of the American tariff for the protection of woolgrowing industry; and, 
thirdly, the rise of prices of meat leading to sheep raising tor food purposes, rather 
than for wool. The woolgrowing industry in the United States is to-day located 
in the Rocky Mountain States as the result very largely of these factors. Hence 
productive areas in tho West are widely separated from the centers of consump¬ 
tion in the East. This is the main featui e in the distribution of the annual yield. 

Our wool supply comes quite largely from the Northwestern States. Tin: 10 
States which produce about 54 j>er cent of tho total yield are given below: 

Ten leading wool State# and Territories, isos. 


Slates and Territories. 


Oregon. 

Montana ... 
California.. 

Texas. 

Wyoming... 
New Mexico 

Ohio. 

Idaho . 

Utah. 

Colorado ... 


21,291,872 
20,935,105 
10,932,993 
10,380,112 
13,020,701 
12,338, 120 
12, 11 1,953 
11,617,200 
10,802,370 
9,958,809 


Total. 

Average imports (1890-1899) 
Total United States clip- 


145,998,931 
160,841,289 
206,720,084 


Imports of wool into the United States , IS! to to /SOU. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Year. 

1 

! 

Pound;. \ 

Per eentof 
consump¬ 
tion 

imported. 


105,431,285 

28.4 


129,303,018 

31.8 


1 18,700,052 

33.6 


172,135,838 

30.2 


55,152,558 

15.6 


200,033,906 

39.8 


200,911,473 

46 


350,852,020 

57.8 


132,795,302 



70,730,209 



1,608,412,897 


T .1*1 


_ 
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4. RANGE AND VARIETY OF WOOL PRICES. 

Wool is one of the most widely diffused products of the American farm. It is 
produced under a vast variety of conditions. This fact accounts largely for the 
unusual variety of grades and kinds which enter into the commercial movement. 
Wool prices in the price columns of the trade journals are quoted from at least 
15 States in 05 different classes, to say nothing about the kinds and classes that 
come from Australia, England, Ireland, Canada, Argentine, East India, Russia, 
and China. 1 

Wool prict's. 

OHIO, I'KNNSYI.VANIA, AND WliST VIltUINIA. 

< 'en Is, Cents. 

XX, etc. ....54-80 j blood combing . ..80-82 

X_ __ ... ... . 80-82 i i blood combing - ... . . .. 82-34 

Unmerchantable_ _ . - 25-26 1 Coarse combing . .27-28 

Fine unwashed . . ... 22 28 j 4 blood combing . ...... 28 

Fine Delaine_ . 34-85 I | blood combing . . ....... 28-30 

i blood combiug .... . 32-33 J blood combing__27-29 

NKW YORK, MIcmilAN, AND WISCONSIN. 

[Washed.] 

X and XX . . _ ... 34-26 j i blood combing . __ 27-28 

Unmerchantable .... ..21-22 Coarse combing. 26-28 

Fine Delaine.38-35 £ blood clothing_ 26-28 

| blood combing . ....... 28-32 $ blood clothing. .. ............ 26-28 

f blood combing .. . ...... 28-32 } blood clothing . _25-27 

MISSOURI, ILLINOIS, AND IOWA. 


[Unwashed.] 


Fine.. . 

. 19-20 

Braid combing.. 

oo_oo 


01_O0 


.. . .. 20 

jj blood combing. 

.: 22 

| blood clothing. 

... 20-82 

i blood combing _ 

. 20-22 

j blood clothing. 

...... 20-21 


. 18-19 


18 


INDIANA AND KENTUCKY. 


jj combing .... 

_ 24-26 

# clothing.. 

... . 22-24 

I combing ..... 

. 22-23 

i clothing. . 

22-23 

Common combing 

20-82 

Low clothing. 

19-20 

Braid combing.. 

.. 20-22 

Georgia mid Southern . 

22 

Medium short combing . 

19-20 




Fine, 12 months. . . .22-25 Medium spring, 6 to 8 months.. 18-20 

Fine, medium . 20-24 Fine and fine medium, tall.. 18-19 

Medium. !2momlis.. 18-21 Medium, fall.. .. ’6-17 

Finn and fine medium, spring, 

6 to 8 months .18-20 

[Scoured basis.] 

Fine, 12 months.. 58-60 Fine, medium spring, 6 to 8 

Fine, medium 12 months. . .. 56-58 months.. .52-55 

Medium, 12 months. 54-56 Medium, spring, 6 to 8 months. _. 48-50 

Coarse, 12 months. 48-50 Fine and fine medium, fall.^ 40-48 

Fine, spring, 6 to 8 months. 52-54 Medium, fall. .— 43-45 

KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

Fine, choice... _ 18-20 Fine, average..17-18 

Fine, medium choice. 18-19 Fine, medium average.. 17 

Medium choice. 18 Medium, average.— 16-17 

Quarter. 17 Quarter, average.. . 15-16 

i This list of wool yrle.es is taken at random from the New York Commercial, July, 1000, to illustrate 
the fact of great variety in grades and prices. 
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Wuol prices —Continued. 
DAKOTA. 


Fine, choice.. 

Fine, medium choice.. . 

Medium, choice ... ... 

Quarter. . 

Cents. 

. 20-22 
. 18-31 
. 18-21) 
17 

Fine, average-- 

Medium, average;.. 

Fine, medium average . 
Quarter, average... .. 

Cents. 

..... 18-20 
.... 17-20 
. . 17 

16 


|Scour».M 

i basis.] 


New spring, free. 8 to 12 months. 
New spring, tree, 6 to 8 months. 
Fall,defective ... 

58-62 

55-58 

45-48 

Southern, 12 months . ... .. 
Southern,6 to 8 months 

Fall, free.... .. 

58-60 
511-56 
_ 48-51 


[Scoured basis.] • 


Eastern,No.l .— 

Eastern, No. 2.. 

Valley, No. t . ....... 

60 

54-55 

57-59 

Valley, No. 2. .. 

Valley, No. 3.... 

.. 51-58 

... . 16-47 


ITJLLKI) WOOLS. 


|S«:iinri’«! basis.] 


Extras (clean) . 

... . <>3-05 

Combing. 

44-40 

Fine A... 

58-59 

California, finest.. 

61 62 

A supers. 

.... 52-51 

California, second 

59-00 

B supers_ 

48 49 

Western,extra . 

.. . 57 

0 supers_ . 

. . 37-40 

Western, superior 

15 16 

Fine, combing ... 

55-58 j 

Western,low ... 

34-30 


FORKKiN. 

[Anslralian—ScmnvO basis.] 


Port Philip combing_ 

88-00 Cape clothing. -. 

80-85 j Cape combing. 

. 70-72 

Port Philip 60s _ 

. . . 72-75 

Adelaide combing__ 

80-82 i Mont, (greasy)_ . . 

30-33 

New Zealand combing . 
Fine, crossbred.. 

74-7ft 1 Merino .... 

72-75 i 

35-30 


KNOI.ISII, IRISH, AND CANADIAN. 


Irish bogs_ . .. 37-38 Sussex tegs ---. 27-28 

Irish wethers .. 26-27 Sussex ewes . 26-27 

Shropshire bogs ... 27-28 | Canadian combing. :54-:i(? 

Shropshire wethers 3(1-'.'? 

I’.U’J'KT. 

Aleppo_.'... 18-20 China,comb. 15 -17 

Angora__ .... 12 14 Cordova.... 11 -15 

Bagdad, blk.. ... ... 20-21 j Donskoi.auts .. .. 17 -18 

Bagdad,fa’s. 20-22 i Donskoi,cog. 10-21 

Bagdad, whs.. . 23-23 1 Donskoi,col’s . . 15 -17 

Bokhara, c’rs. 14-15 Donskoi, Tin's. . 17 18 

Bokhara, w’ts.. 18-17 Scotch- 15-10 

Camel's hr, B .. 13-14 j Valparaiso... 131-14 

China, ord. 13-14 i 


FAST INDIA AND ASIATIC. 


E I, Jor & Vic. . -25-26 

E I, Kandah’r... . 24-85 

El, car fill, ch.. 15-16 

El,car fill,IV... 12-14 

Georg'n.B.O. 16-17 

Georgian, B.... 14-15 

Georgian, B.S. 13-14 

Karadi, ch’s. 17-19 


Karadi.ord... 17-18 

Khoras'n, cols. . .. 14-15 

Kohras’n, w’e. 18-1!) 

Mohair, T’r’h. 52-55 

Mossni,washed. 18-19 

Mossnl, unwashed. 14 

Oporto_'.,._ 17 

Salonica. 12 
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Wool in national policy lias alternately been regarded from the standpoint of 
the producer imd of the consumer of wool-made goods. Prices of raw wool roso 
with protection of the domestic product against foreign importations, and fell 
with the removal of that impost. The settled policy of more recent years has 
given the woolgrower a firmer basis of investment, and prices liavo accordingly 
maintained a more or loss persistent level. 

The leading wool markets are located in the East near the centers of consump¬ 
tion, of which Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore are the most 
important. The Western wool markets are receiving points for the raw material 
and serve as primary markets for the producer. Of these Chicago and St. Louis 
received 32,517,076 pounds of wool all by rail. The receipts at Chicago for 1808 
were 30,108,416. The receipts at New York are quite largely “pulled wool,” 
derived from the slaughter of sheep at that port and vicinity. This yield amounts 
to 6,000,000 pounds a year. The prices given below are for St. Louis and New 
York. The Eastern and the Western markets compete now so actively as to give 
these prices a standard character for general puri>oscs of comparison. 


Range of price* if mm/. 


[Crop Reporter, Juimtiry ami November, 1900.] 


Dates. 


Jim nary, 18%. 

January .isy?. 

J ii unary. 18%. 

January, 1899. 

I'Vbnuuy. 

Mnreh. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August.. 

September. 

October. 

November.. 

December. 

Jaiumrv :t, 1900. 

June, 1900. 

October, J 900 . 


XX 

Bust tub 

Wished, 

washed, 

New York, 

St. IahiIh, 

|HT ]MIU11(1. 

per pound. 

Ill -111 

20 -21 

17y-17| 

20 J-211 

00 -ill 

20 -20 

28 -2'J 

20 20 

28 2'J 

20 20 

28 -29 

201-20 

28 29 

20 -20 

28 -29 

20 -201 

28 -29 

27 -27 

28 -29 

20 -201 

00 -82 

201-27 

80 22 

201 27i 

80 88 

28 28j 

22 • 80 

29 02 

80 • 89 

21 -00 

20 29 

86 -80 

81 -80 

28 -821 

28 -80 

29 -2'J 


Krom tills il appears that iln> Now York prior of washed wool lias almost, if not 
quite, doubled suin'January. IX'Mi. H has more than doubled since the lowest 
level ol prices of ISttr. The upward course of prices has been more constant than 
that of most other agricultural products. 


a. ONE MAIN CAUSE OF LOW PRICES. 


The element of weakness in the commercial position of the American wool pro¬ 
ducer is a necessity arising from the agricultural situation throughout the wool¬ 
growing world. The immense hazard of staking farm capital in a single product, 
in view of all the vicissitudes of agricultural prices, has almost revolutionized 
sheep husbandry. Just, as the meat-consuming capacity of Western peoples lias 
helped to lower the price of cereals and consequently to discourage agriculture 
and favor stock raising, so has meat eating caused sheep husbandry to substitute 
for fine wool-bearing Merinos crossbreeds of sheep, from which to produce sale¬ 
able mutton when wool prices are unprofitable, or coarser grades of wool when 
mutton prices prove unprofitable. The Boston Commercial Bulletin's analysis of 
this situation up to August, 1898, as affected by the extensive increase of coarse- 
wooled sheep at home and abroad, is still substantially true. The most impor¬ 
tant phase of the general wool market." it says, “is the accentuated diminution 
of the tine-wool supply, resulting from the world-wide change in breed that has 
been in progress for 10 years or more. The users of fine wools are beginning to 
fear the possibility of a famine in the Merino stocks as the outcome of tliis 
remarkable transformation. The clip of the Argentine Republic has l)eeu most 
strikingly affected by the wholesale abandonment of Merino for the crossbred; 
but the consequences of the change in that country are accentuated by the con- 
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tinued shortage in the Australian dip. In 1800 the Argentina clip was 300,000 
hales, 95 per cent of which was Merino; in 1898 the Argentina dip is 500,000 bales, 
75 per cent of which is-crossbred. Here is a shortage of 1(10.000 bales of fine wool 
from Argentina, comparing 1898 with 1890. The -Australian clip of 1890 was 
134,000 bales short of the maximum supply (1894) from that country, the clip of 
1897 making a net loss of at least 350,000 bales from the maximum supply of that 
country, all but about 25 per cent of which can be reckoned as Merino. Reckon¬ 
ing the Argentina bale as two and one-half times the Australian, wo liavo a total 
loss of about 750,000 bales of fine wool (on the basis of the Australian bale) from 
the maximum sufiply, with a tendency on the part of fashion to require an 
increased use of fine wools. 

“ In the above analysis no cognizance is taken of the similar change to medium 
and crossbred wools which has been going on in the domestic clip for some time, 
as annually noted in these reports. It lias proved impossible to statistically 
measure this change, but we estimate that not over 20 per cent of this year's clip 
can be called fine or medium-fine wool. The constantly increasing use of mutton 
in our country has been a controlling factor in bringing the change about; that 
it has been carried too far, where there remains the purpose to make the wool the 
chief product, is coming to be realized. Our correspondence indicates a growing 
recognition of the fact, and in some sections of the country a well-developed ten¬ 
dency to swing back to Merino blood. It will be 2 or 3 years at best before this 
tendency will show itself in the clip. In the meanwhile American users of fine 
wools must depend largely upon foreign supplies, which " ill result in still further 
advancing the foreign value of Merino wools, as compared with crossbreds." 

8. THE DIVIDED POLICY OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

The position of the wool producer in relation to the wool market is dependent 
on his accessibility to the mutton market and on the extent of competition with 
domestic and foreign grades of wool in meeting domestic consumption. Consid¬ 
ering the latter factor first, under the present tariff, ranging from 4 cents to 12 
cents per pound, both mutton and wool have improved in price. Regarding tin- 
tariff as a constant factor in farm prices of wool, we may be certain of a tendency 
to increase in domestic supply and a decrease in foreign importation of wool in 
the future as in the past few years. This will go on until domestic production, 
overtakes domestic consumption. But. this result will not bn reached for till 
required grades of wool until the production of wool and of mutton become differ¬ 
entiated as controlling objects of the sheep industry; because the quality and 
quantity of fine wools required in our manufactures can not bo domestically pro¬ 
duced until this differentiation of commercial purpose shall have been developed 
to the point of meeting the demands of the consumer for all grades of wool. If, 
therefore, the policy of sheep husbandry he divided against itself to such an extent 
as to be indifferent as to whether mutton is the main produet and wool the 
by-product of the flock, or vice versa, then the level ol prices is pretty sure to full 
in the near future from increased production of inferior grades. In that case, iu 
spite of increased domestic supply, the foreign producers of the finer grades will 
still have to supply our wool-ci Humming industries regardless of a pri itective tariff. 
The commercial postilion of the wool producer jut lie United States is conditioned, 
therefore, upon liis capacity to supply the consumer with less of what might he 
called competitive and more of the noncompetitive grades of wool. The expenses 
•of distribution between producer and consumer are substantially the same for the 
lower as for the higher grades, but the competition between producers of lower 
grades is apt to he far more intense than that between producers of higher grades. 
Tlie producer of first-class wool is not only far more highly protected than the 
producer of lower grades, lmt ho is largely relieved from competition with pro¬ 
ducers of lower commercial grades: he may bo one of a hundred. The producer 
of second-class wool may he one of a thousand, and the producer of third-class 
wool one of ten thousand. The lower the commercial grade of the product the 
more competition of producers tends to lower the price to consumers and thus 
reduce the proportion of consumers'price that goes to producers. The proportion 
that goes to the distributive agencies tends to remain constant for all grades. 

7. APPARENT EFFECT OF THE TARIFF OF JULY, 1897, ON 
PRODUCERS. 

This is the general theory as to the wool producers’ situation in the United 
States, under conditions of equal freedom as between producer and consumer. 
There are, however, some factors which appear to stand ui the w#y of this devel- 
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opment in tlie commercial position of wool producers. There is a very general con¬ 
viction among woolgrowing interests that the tariff act of July, 185)7, operates 
primarily in favor of the consumer and is of comparatively little value to the pro¬ 
ducer. It is alleged to be notoriously true “ that the average price of wool in our 
chief Eastern wool-market cities is, and for a year (181)8) has been, about 8 
to 5 cents per unwashed pound less than the ‘importing point’—that is, less 
than the London world's market price of similar wools with freight and duty 
added.” 1 If this is a fact, the wool producer had not as yet, within the period of 
a year and a half following the tariff act, reaped the full benefit of this protec¬ 
tive measure. 

This low level of domestic wool prices then ruling has been explained by the 
producer by alle^png an agreement among consuming manufacturers as to tin* 
price to bo paid for home-grown wool. Consumers have explained lower prices 
by lack of demand. On these two theories it may be said that, as to the first, 
no consumers arc* more fully informed as to the relations of supply and demand in 
any commodity than the wool manufacturers of the United States. Not only is 
this so, but it is equally true that they are as fully aware of the extent to which 
low-priced foreign wools bearing a minimum import duty can be substituted in 
manufacturing textiles for the comparatively high-priced wools of domestic pro¬ 
duction. 

There is in that ease, therefore, nothing to prevent a third-class unwashed 
imported wool, for example, which comes in at a low tariff rale, from serving 
the purpose of a substitute for a much higher domestic, grade of wool for pur¬ 
poses of manufacture. If that be the case, then it is evident that the develop¬ 
ment. of the better grades of American-grown wool, on which improvement in 
the producer’s commercial position depends, is carried on under an abortive pro¬ 
tection. The producer’s relation to the consumer is, under these conditions, such 
that the domestic consumer can depress the price of domestic, wool by the 
importation of substitute grades or by undervaluations* to tin* level at which 
the producer is wise to let Ins wool go into the market and ultimately to let. 
woolgrowing go altogether, except, as wool may l>e made a minor by-product in 
American farm policy. Jlence mutton and not fine wool is the key to the wool 
producer's situation in the United States. 


s. SHRINKAGE AS A FACTOR IN DISTRIBUTION. 

The distribution of wool between producer and consumer involves a shrinkage 
in weight by scouring which makes it difficult to arrive at the proportion of 
producer's prices and distributer’s expenses included in the consumer's price. 
Tlie following table gives a correct idea of how great, a reduction scouring involves, 
as well as how much the reduction varies in different productive areas: 


Wool product of the United States, JSHS. lu/ States. 


Stair or Territory. 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut... 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

(icorgiu. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas.. — 

Arkansas. 


Number of 

A vc rage 

weight. 

Wool, 

Per cent 

sheep. 

washed and 

shrink¬ 

April 1. 

unwashed. 

age. 

220,851 

0 

1.301,100 

42 

74,221 

0 .5 

482.437 

55 

156,274 

7 

1,093,918 

57 

10,395 

5.5 

222,173 

42 

10,504 

5.5 

58.102 

42 

30,205 

5.5 

160,458 

42 

793,2M 

0 

4,759,524 

50 

39,090 

5 

195,480 

47 

703,989 

5.75 

4,392,937 

52 

12,479 


02,395 

•10 

120,019 


033,095 

47 

303,813 


1,819,005 

42 

273,890 

5 

1.309,450 

43 

00, M0 

5 

332,700 

44 

818,370 

4 

1.273,480 

40 

74,159 

1 

290,630 

42 

201,001 

4.25 

807,004 

42 

245,580 

4 

982,320 

42 

110,7M 

4.5 

525,393 

50 

2,520,008 

0 .5 

16,380,442 

70 

131,102 

4.25 

557,438 

43 


Wool, 

scoured. 


7*9, 1 11 

217,096 

•170,3*1 

128,800 

33,099 

us,wr> 

2,379,702 
103,001 
2,108,020 
33,093 
335, M0 
1,055,05* 

780,587 
180,312 
701,088 
172,019 
502,802 
569,716 
202,097 
4,914,133 
323,314 


’Ohio Agricultural Report, 1898, p. 745. 

* See House Ex. Doe., No. 101, 48th Cong., 1 sess., for accounts of systematic undervaluation of 
imported wools. 

3 Montana Report, p. 110. • 
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Wool product of the United States. tS'JS , by States —Continued. 


State or Territory. j 

Number of 
sheen, 
April 1. 

Average 

weight. 

Wool, 

washed and 
unwashed. 

Percent 

shrink¬ 

age. 

Wool, 

scoured. 

Tennessee. 

309,080 

4.5 

l.Mfl.SCO 

43 

792,790 

West Virginia.. 

422,952 

5.5 

2,320,236 I 

48 

1,209,643 





37 

50 1 


Ohio. 

2,307,010 

5.25 

12,114,953 | 

6,057,470 

Michigan. 

1,312,018 

0.75 

8,850,122 \ 

53 1 

4,162,377 

Indiana. 

013,810 

0 

3,802,800 

45 ! 

2,124,573 

Illinois. 

583,133 

0.25 

3,044,582 

50 j 

1,822,291 







Minnesota. 

395; 535 

7 

2; 7<S; 745 

58 

1,102,873 

Iowa. 

555, 118 

0 . ;> 

3,610,412 

58 I 

1 1,510,373 

Missouri. 


0 

3,775,200 

52 

1,812,128 

Kansas. 

220,993 

tj 

1,707,944 

07 

683, 121 

Nebraska. 

258,977 

8 . 5 

2,201,306 

09 

682, 104 

South Dakota.. 

343,414 

0 

2,000,484 

60 

824,194 

North Dakota. 

342,793 

0 

2,050,758 

60 

822,703 


3,101,497 





Wyoming. 

1,703;338 

8 

13,020,704 

08 

4,300,515 

Colorado. 

1,475,388 

0.75 

9,958,809 

08 

3,180,838 

New Mexico. 

2,741.871 

4.5 

12,338,420 

53 

5,799,057 

Arizona. 

803,822 

7.75 

0,229,021 

70 j 

1,808,880 

Utah. 

I 1,800,390 

0 

10,802,370 

•15 

\ 780,832 

Nevada. 

' 520,988 

7.5 

3,952,410 

08 

1,201,771 

Idaho . 

1,548,900 

7.5 

11,017,200 1 

08 j 

3,717,501 

Washington. 

720,302 

8.5 

0,173,507 1 

79 

1,728,599 

Oregon. 

' 2,5X0,833 

8.25 

21,291,872 j 

71 ; 

6,174,043 

California. 

: 2,418,999 

7 

‘ 10,932,993 : 

00 I 

5,757,218 

Oklahoma. 

24,403 

7 

i 171,241 ] 

m 

58,221 

Total. 

• 35,071,914 

0 . I I 

j 229,800,005 i 

01 

89,515,210 








— 

j 200,720,084 1 


111,001,581 





SI. METHODS OF MARKETING WOOL. 

Whore production is curried on extensively tile producer usuully deals more 
directly with the trade. He may receive bids l’or his clip from wool-buying 
houses in the East or West, as the owners of the great sheep ranches do in Mon¬ 
tana; or lie may be visited directly by the agents of the wool interest, either 
dealer or manufacturer. The latter method of buying, through agents who travel 
for the purpose and are sent out each season, is quite generally followed through¬ 
out the country where wool is a feature of production. More general still is the 
practice, especially east of the Mississippi, of the growers selling locally to the 
homo buyer or dealer. This local buyer's charge, when buying for an Eastern 
dealer or manufacturer, is generally from I to 2 cents per pound. 

Montana now yields the largest wool clip in the United States. Tim tendency 
of the wool industry is toward the Northwest and the Southwest. In these two 
localities the methods of marketing have made most advances. Montana, in the 
Northwest, has three leading markets, at which more than half of the 21,0(10,0(50 
pounds of wool is concentrated for marketing. These arc Great Falls, where 
(1,000,000 pounds have been sold in 1808; Billings, whose market record equals 
4,000,000 pounds; and Big Timber, where 2,500,000 pounds were marketed. Here, 
according to the secretary, Mr. Cornelius Hedges, of the State board of sheep com¬ 
missioners, an important improvement in the method of marketing woM has been 
brought alxmt by the introduction of the wool exchange. By this system the wi >ol 
buyers at the principal markets have what is known asacommon meeting place or 
exchange, to which market the owner of wool brings his product, lists it on the 
exchange without charge, and at the appointed time receives bids on it from the 
various buyers present. This plan is proving far more satisfactory to the wool- 
growers than the system of private sales to buyers that prevailed hitherto. It is 
employed, of course, only at the larger centers of'wool receipts, where buyers 
apiiear in sufficient, numbers to make the bids competitive. 

Another feature in the Southwestern wool market deserves mention. While 
not general enough to regard it as a fixed feature of wool marketing, this practice 
of offering to woolgrowers free warehousing in order to enablo them to take 
advantage of future rise in prices has no doubt improved the position of the pro¬ 
ducer wherever it has been tried. The motive of the trade center in which cleal- 
ers unite to afford this storage is of course to increase receipts at that particular 
market. There is no reason why producers themselves might not, on their own 
account, unite in maintaining cooperative storage facilities. ■* 1 
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10. THE EXPENSES OF DISTRIBUTION. 

What, does it cost to gather wool from the point of production to the primary 
market and thence to the Eastern manufacturer? In more or less exact form this 
can he ascertained for a few inqiortant points in the movements from the shipping 
station to the factory. 

Taking St. Louis as a wool-receiving and wool-shipping center, two rates are 
named—one is for scoured wool, which is only loaded to 10,000 pounds on account 
of the bulky nature of the wool after the grease is taken out; and the other is for 
wool in grease, minimum weight of carload 20,000 pounds. All this wool is for¬ 
warded by the slow lines, via all-rail lines, and rates are as follows: 



Carload. 

i Carload, 


10, DUO 

■20,000 

From East St. l/mis, Ill., to— 

pounds 

pounds 


(per UK) 

(per 100 


pounds). 

pounds). 


1 'ruin. 

Caitx. 

Boston, Mass., or Providence, R. I. 

71J 

IGJ 




Philadelphia, I’a. 

•«4 



The more important centers of consumption are Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis. Providence. Hartford, Troy, and Winston-Salem. 

The wool movement from different parts of the country is almost wholly east¬ 
ward for consumption, while the area of production tends steadily westward, 
thus increasing the distance between the hulk of consumption and the hulk of 
production. The shipment eastward from the trans-Mississippi States is usually 
made direct from grower to consignee, who handles the shipment in any one of 
the leading markets, such as Boston and Philadelphia. Woolgrowing in these 
Slates, especially in the more northwestern Stales, is carried on not as an adjunct 
of mixed farming, as is the case in the Central States, hut as an industry on a large 
■ calc—a single grower may have as much as 60,000 pounds per year to market. 
Ho ships direct to the Eastern markets from which distribution is made to manu¬ 
facturers. Unless Eastern dealers send buyers into the woolgrowing territory 
this wool reaches the manufacturers without any middleman's services except, 
those of the railroad and the consignee. 

There is therefore but one charge prior to the wool's entrance into the con¬ 
sumer’s market. From the Northwestern States to Philadelphia, and through this 
market to the consumer or factory, the cost of handling would ho about, from 3 to 
4 cents per pound, as estimated by a representative of the trade. If wool from 
the "Territories,” however, sells for 20 cents a pound in the Philadelphia market 
to the manufacturer, the distributing agencies would receive at the utmost 20 per 
cent of the value anil the producer would receive MO per cent, as his proportion. 
At !i cents as the cost of distribution, the distributer's shaie would he Id per cent 
and the producer's the balance, or fid per cent. Tf the price falls aslow as Hi cents 
for this kind of wool, the distributing expenses would amount, to 25 percent of its 
value and the producer's proportion to 7d per cent of its value, at the cost of 4 
cents per pound for distribution. Tf tin price rises to 24 cenfsa pound, the expense 
of distribution, at 4 cents a pound, would he 1 <>jj per cent of the value to the con¬ 
sumer, leaving 83J per cent of the value for tliu producer. Assuming, therefore, 
that the distributing expenses, such as rate of commission in buying and selling 
and the freight rates, are a constant factor, it is evident that with the fall in places 
toward a minimum tho producer tends to get a diminishing proportion of the con¬ 
sumer’s price and the distributing agencies an increasing proportion; and on the 
contrary every rise of prices toward a maximum increases the proportion which 
the producer gets and decreases the proportion which the distributer gets out, of 
the prion paid by the consumer. It is apparent from this that producers of farm 
products are especially interested in the maintenance of high prices, and that the 
distributers aro primarily interested in the maintenance of constant or lower 
, prices, while the net income of the distributer depends upon tho volume of the 
trade handled at a given rati;. There is apparently in this fact the strongest pos¬ 
sible reason for combination among producers, and an equally strong reason for 
producers to lie thoroughly informed upon the conditions of the trade and tho 
prospects of the clip. 
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(Jreat Fulls mid Billingn arc liy far this largest, wool-shipping points in Montana 
anil on the two different lines operating in the State. The rates from Benton, on 
the Great Northern, would he the same as from Great Falls, and from Big Tim¬ 
ber, on the. Northern Pacific, the same as Billings. The railroads, we are advised, 
fix a schedule of rates for each year good only for that shipping season. 

Statement showing rates on wool, earlaails and distances from [mints named below 
to Boston, Mass., and I 'll iluihl jilt in. l'a,' 

TO BOSTON, MASS. 

[Halt* iii mils jut 100 ixmiids.] 


From— 


Compressed. Uneoniprossod. 


iliistaiiee.' 

Ail 


roil. 


i Rail and 
water. 


| All rail. 

I 


Hail and 
water. 


Hail Angelo, Tex 
Dalles, Oreg — 

St. Isolds, Mo- 

Lancaster, Mo.. 

Adeim, Ohio_ 

Glasgow, Ky.... 
Mayfield,Ky ... 


Miltit. 

2,2t® ■ 1(53 : 

3,368 , 125 : 

l.lHt)' 51V 

1,243 m 

752 "52 j 

1,128; »120 
1,218 4 90 


i:»i 

160 

1364 

464 






8 4rt" 





■• 86 j 






TO PHILADELPHIA! i*a. 


From— 


San Angelo, Tex. 

Dalles, Greg. 


St. Isolds, Mo. 

1 Lancaster, Mo. 

Adena.Gliio. 

Glasgow, Ky. 

May Held, Ky. 


[Kate in eents per 100 pounds.] 


! Compressed. 


Dis 

tsne. 1 A1| 
rail. 


Rail 

and 

water. 


t'neom- 

pressed. 


All 

rail. 


i Rail j 
, and 
wilier. , 


Route. 


Miles. i , 

1,962 ! 161 ! 
3,04(5 : 125 

137J 






975 1 -Hi 
1,087 . 75J 

449 1 a 11 

39J 

704 





888 j a H2 
1.028 4 83 

4 79 

1 



Southwestern Freight Commission. 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Co. * 

Toledo, St.. Louis ami Kansas City. 
Chieago, Hurling ton and i;uiney 
Railroad. 

Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. 
Louisville ami Nashville Railroad. 
Illinois < ’en t rn 1 Kail ri >ad. 


1 From the I liters 


8 Combination on St. Louis. 


tale Conimeree Commission. 


< lomhiiiation on Louisville. 
4 Combination on Paducah. 


13. WOOL RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT CHICAGO, 1853 TO 181)8, 

INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 


1853. 

1851. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1861. 
1865. 
18(56. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 


1873. 
1871. 
1875. 


[From the Chieago Trade alid Commerce.] 


j Receipts. 


Pout) tin. 

.; 1,030,000 

. 751,838 

.! 1,969,299 

. 1,853,926 

. 1,116,821 

. 1,053,G26 

. 918,319 

. 859,248 

. 1,184,208 

. 1,523,571 

.' 2,831,194 

. 4,301,388 

.I 7,639,749 

. 1 12,200,640 

. 11,218,999 

. 12,956,425 

.; 8,923,663 

.■ 14,751,089 

.j 27,026,621 

. : 28,181,509 

.I 34,486,858 

.! 45,018,519 

.I 49,176,091 


Shipments.- 


Pounds. 
953.1(H) 
536,791 
2,158, 162 
575,90S 
1,062,881 
1,038, 674 
934,595 
839,269 
1,3150,617 
2,101,514 
3,435,9(57 
7,554,379 
9,923,069 
12,391,933 
11,293,717 
13,101,162 
8,273,924 
15,826,530 
24,351,524 
27,720,089 
32,715,453 
39,342,721 
51,896,832 


Years. 

, Receipts. 

, Pounds. 
57,099,828 

45.W2.889 
43,428,103 
48,890,549 
40,195,696 
45,343,995 
36,660,990 

1877 ... 

1878 . ...! 

1879 . 

1881. i 


10,433,104 
42,009,301 
48,868,365 
34,781,687 
20,782,843 
30,517,316 



18815.i 



28|839^182 
22,281,570 

1890 . 


28,388,364 
28,451,768 
61,544,381 
51,371,694 
44,894,651 
35.464,564 
'or. 346, ;48 





1897 . 

1898 ., 


Shipments. 


Pounds. 
61,115,966 
45,316,422 
43,000,697 
47,513,638 
38,537,102 
49,588,096 
45,208,8(53 
44,360,187 
53,531,926 
51,901,022 
41,214,882 
32,915,993 
46,693,3-16 
43,206,572 
39,006,263 
57,189,677 
44,39(5,698 
36,502,734 
69,101,205 
63,411,329 
54,078,833 
42,656,430 
39,168,416 
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14. THE WOOL TRADE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Wool goes to market in California in wliat is known as woolsacks, which cost 
■'ll cents per bale—the bales averaging 330 pounds in weight—as against 31 cents 
in 1899. 1 Three-fif ths of the crop is sold at interior points, payable cash there when 
weighed, any loading charges being paid by the buyer. When so bought in the 
country no commission is charged, as the wool is sold by the grower direct to the 
purchaser. The other two-fifths of tho crop is sent to the commission men in San 
Francisco, who charge one-half cent per pound as commission on such wool. There 
are further charges of drayage of 10 cents per bale from cars to warehouses; stor¬ 
age for 1 month at 15 cents per hale; and an additional 15 cents per halo for every 
month the stuff remains in store. There is also insurance for the time the wool is 
in store at the tho rate of 1 per cent for 12 months. The country charges for load¬ 
ing average about 5 cents per bale; shearing costs from about (i to 8 cents per 
head,and tho yield per head will average 10 pounds per head for both spring and 
fall in the southern part, of the State, and 7 pounds per head for both spring and 
fall in the northern part of the State. 


Wool rnii's from (Udifornia pnnlnrtivr }>oints. 


Los Banos.... 

Merced. 

Fresno. 

Tulare. 

Bakersfield .. 
Marysville — 

Willows. 

Red Bluir. 

Redding. 

Montague. 

Sir. Margarita 
King City_ 


1 To Sun Francisco. 

Distance. 

lVr 100 
pounds. 

Mile*. 

Cmlx. 

Ill 

HI 

:w> 

.51 

1 x 

. 00 

751 

.00 

m 

. 20 

{ 43 

. 10 

1,(187 

*1.00 

4 

.77 

27 1 

1.17 

<; j 

. 1*« 

. 15 



Per bag. 


I Vires and e.rpenses of distribution, id i’ortlnnd, Om/ 


Year itti«1 
month of unit*. 

Kind and grade! 
of product. 

Consumer 
paid per 
| pound. 

Producer re¬ 
ceived per 
pound. 

I Com hi nod ! i 

liiSu™ ■ Fereentage ! IVreemage 
! - of consumer’s of consumer's 

|. « ' prieo to dis- j price to pro- 

eon sinner. ; 

July, LS99. 

.January, 1900.. j 

No. 1 wool ...J 
.do. 

(>i tlx. 

12 | 
15 

t 'mix. 
11.29 

11. IS 

('mix. j 1'rr t'ml. j I‘>r n vt. 

0.71 i 5.91 | 'll. 09 

>2 5. 40 j 91.5-1 


The wool business as it is now handled in Oregon and Washington undoubtedly 
militates against the best interests of tho grower. Practically everything is 
handled “in the grease,” and as the limited soouring-mill capacity and demand 
for stock for local mills takes up but it very small proportion of the vast output 
of tho 2 States, the loss to tho grower through freight on grease and dirt is very 
heavy. Owing to the fact that such a large proportion of the clip is shipped to 
the Eastern markets, buyers for these markets practically fix the price for the clip 
and tho local mills are in it obliged to pay any premium over that paid by the East¬ 
ern buyers. The figures piven above are tlio Portland prices paid by buyers for 
both tho mills and for shipment to tho East, and are representative of tho prices 
paid by the scouring mills. Leading point at which stocks are accumulated for 
shipment; are The Dalles, Oreg., for the districts east of the Cascade Mountains, 
and at Corvallis, Oreg., for the Willamette Valley wool. The freight from Cor¬ 
vallis to Portland, a distance of 97 miles, is 2(1} cents per 100 pounds; from The 
Dalles, a distance of 88 miles, 25 cents per 100 pounds. The latter point is on the 
Columbia River and is the shipping point for the largest wool district in Wash¬ 
ington, tho wool being taken from tho ranches by team and ferried across the 
Columbia River. It is also an equally prominent accumulating point for Oregon 
wool. A ferge scouring mill is now in course of construction at this point. Other 

, 1 Reported by Mr.T.C. Friedlander, special agent, Sun Francisco, Cai. 
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eastern Oregon points of nearly equal importance are Heppuer, Oreg., and Pen¬ 
dleton, Oreg. , a sconring mill lining in operation at the latter place. Wool dealers 
who handle the stock on commission charge 5 per cent on small lots and 2| per 
cent on large lots. The cost of distribution as figured above is based on an aver¬ 
age between these rates. There has never been any well-directed effort toward 
perfecting a combination among tho buyers, so that in this respect the grower 
undoubtedly gets about all that could bo expected out of his wool in tho grease 
state. A not infrequent practice among growers is that of “ pooling "a number of 
small lots into one large lot and either consigning it to bo sold ou commission or 
asking bids from different buyers. This of course proves beneficial, us in the first 
case it lessens the expense of commission in selling, and in the second secures the 
premium which is always paid for a large lot over a nunjjier of scattered small 
lots which must be collected by the purchaser. 

15. LOCAL CONSUMPTION AND FARM PRICES. 

An effort was made in the case of wool, as in the case of cotton, to ascertain 
what effect the existence of local mills had upon farm prices, and on what basis 
these local mills bought for their own consumption. The following reply from 
the secretary of the Clinton Woolen Mills,of Clinton, Mich., is taken to represent 
the position of this kind of demand in relation to the general market and in rela¬ 
tion to the producer. It is seen from the statement made in this connection that 
while small local mills do not influence the general level of prices throughout any 
considerable territory, they nevertheless do contribute appreciably to the reduc¬ 
tion of the difference between the average farm price and the price at seaboard 
markets—that is, the effect of these local markets is to keep the charge for dis¬ 
tribution from such points to the Easti‘in markets at a minimum, llnw this affects 
tho producer tho letter in question explains, as follows: 

United Status Industrial Commission, 

Washington, June /, HUH). 

My Dear Sir: This agency of the United States Industrial Commission is mak¬ 
ing an inquiry into the factors which enter into the determination of farm prices. 
As your mills are located in a district where farmers produce wool, we shonldliko 
to ask of you on what basis you buy for your own consumption—that is, do yon 
take into account tho Chicago prices or Eastern prices at Boston or Philadelphia, 
and then deduct freight to these points and make the balance your basis of price 
which you ought to pay, or what you have to pay? Or does the price you usually 
have to pay to get wool run higher than this difference between the price of 
Eastern consuming centers and freight from Michigan points to the East? 

We are trying, as yon may see, to ascertain to what extent the mills and the 
trade in your locality actually compete for the fanners’ wool product. Any 
information you may tie able to give me on this subject will bo heartily appreciated. 

We inclose franked envelope for reply, and thanking you in advance, beg to 
remain, 

Yours, sincerely, John F. Crowell, Expert Agent. 

Secretary Clinton Woolen Mills, 

Clinton, Mich. 


Clinton, Micii., June 4, loot). 

Dear Sir: Replying to your communication, would say that we base onr prices 
to farmers (or try to do so) on tho values of wool on the seaboard markets, allow¬ 
ing about 2 cents for the cost of getting the wool there and selling same. There 
can lie no alisolute rule, however, to guide one. There are so many different grades 
of wool, and so various is the condition of different lots, and so many buyers whose 
judgment differs both as to grade and condition, that statistics on this point will, 
as it seems to me, have hut little practical value. Then tliero are a new lot of 
buyers every year who think there is a mine of wealth in the wool business, and 
who have to get their eyo teeth cut in some way; these men go around and pay 1 
or 2 cents more than tho wool is worth based upon market reports, trusting to an 
advance or to luck to bring them out without loss,so that tho farmer usually gets 
the benefit, anyway. Then the value of wool in the markets varies with the ideas 
of tho commission men. Some of them aro “ trails” and some are “ bears.” Two 
reports received by us this morning illustrate this point. One of these quotes 
Michigan fine unwashed at 18-19, while the other iffiotes the same grade at 20-21. 
Both these reports are from Philadelphia and both are. of same data. 

Yours, truly, 


W. CL Kimball. 
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1. CINCINNATI AS A FARM MARKET.' 

No city bettor illustrates the relation of a central market to widely separated 
producers and consumers than Cincinnati. Situated on the Ohio River, its dis¬ 
tributive services include the moving of surplus grain from the adjacent States 
north of the river to those on the south; it receives in turn large quantities of 
fruits and vegetables from the South and distributes them throughout the North, 
and through this market vast quantities of poultry and eggs are received for ship¬ 
ment to the Eastern markets. These are its main features as a distributive mar¬ 
ket; as a consuming center it has special features which herewith are described. 

(1) Marketin'/ farm iirnrln.ee by wagon. —Within a radius of about 25 miles of 
Cincinnati, in Ohio and Kentucky, country hucksters lijiy from farmers, and 
farmers themselves haul considerable produce to this market. The principal 
articles of farm produce marketed in this way are garden vegetables of all kinds, 
eggs, poultry, and butter, and hay to a small extent. These wagons supply many 
customers in a house to house canvass and their surplus they sell to retail grocers 
or to commission houses. Most commission houses will buy butter, eggs, or poul¬ 
try at a price, or sell on commission, at the option of the consignor. So far as 
butter, eggs, and poultry are concerned, this wagon feature is quite important 
and tint regular wholesale dealers feel this competition keenly. 

Fruit auctions at Cincinnati. —A few fruit commission houses have formed 
a fruit-auction company. Sales of lemons, oranges, and pineapples are made 
through this channel to an important, extent. Ttie plan of operation is this; Each 
firm belonging tp the fruit-auction company sends all consigned fruit to them to 
be sold on commission to the fruit, auction. The sales are advertised to take 
place at a certain time. Samples of fruit are displayed and sales are made to the 
highest bidder. In this manner it is easy to keep the supplies from becoming 
burdensome, and till members of the fruit-auction company are in position to 
know how receipts and demand are running. There are two of these fruit auc¬ 
tions in operation. 

(,;) Track market and pools. —One of the railroads entering the city has given 
particular attention to the accommodation of receivers of potatoes, onions, cab¬ 
bage, watermelons, and apples. This railroad inis given this class of trade track 
room for about 100 ears. There is every facility for handling this class of produce 
direct from the ear to the wagon. Boyers examine goods and make purchases in 
this railroad yard, and this is known as the “track market," The railroad allows 
receivers 4 days to sell the contents of a ear; after that time demurrage is charged. 

A number of these receivers have formed themselves into a pool for the economi¬ 
cal handling of this business. There are about 3 or 4 such “ pools " and a largo 
number of independent dealers, so that the business is not “ controlled ” to an 
extent that permits any pool or individual to make the market. 

The advantage of being a member of one of these pools is that fewer salesmen 
are required to handle the goods. The amount of stork en route is reported to a 
manager, the books are kept separately, and the profits divided 2 or ti times a year. 

When advices to the manager of the pool indicate too heavy receipts the mem¬ 
bers are requested to advise their shippers to stop shipping for fear of suiovorsnpply, 
and when tho movement is light and the demand good the members are urged to 
encourage shipments. 

An economy in handling produce through the medium of this track market is 
the saving of hauling from the depot to the stores. City peddlers and grocers buy 
right out of the car, making only one hauling of the goods from track to consumer. 

( i) ('old storage in Cincinnati. —The writer has been unable to obtain full infor¬ 
mation in regard to cold-storage facilities in Cincinnati, lmt begs to submit the 
following: 

There are three cold-storage plants in operation here, one located in the city 
and two in Covington. Ky., immediately on the opposite hank of the Ohio River. 
In addition to these, a large cold-storage plant in Indianapolis has secured a share 
of the Cincinnati trade. The Cincinnati cold-storage plant has a capacity of 
900,000 cubic feet. There are ample facilities for storing all of tlie produce our 
merchants wish to carry through the warm season. 

Tho cold-storage plants have avoided the question of their rates of charges for 
storing, but these rates are variable, according to contract for space and the arti¬ 
cles to be stored and the guaranteed temperatures. As to the influence of storage 
stocks upon prices, it appears that during the season of heaviest production of 
such articles as apples, onions, pears, eggs, and poultry the demand from dealers 
who wish to store and carry such products for tlie winter demand has a tendency 


1 RL»j*>rte<l by Mr. Joseph 1). Morion, special agent,-Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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to advance prices. This source of demand during the time of heaviest supply is 
important and influences a steady condition of the market by relieving sellers of 
the surplus which will not go into immediate consumption. During the winter 
these cold-storage stocks are put upon the market and come in competition with 
the naturally light supplies during the months of least production, and 1 iy increas¬ 
ing the total supplies have the effect, of depreciating values. In order to get an 
idea of the extent of the inflnonco of cold-storage stopksaud cold-storage specula¬ 
tion upon prices, the following estimates are presented: 

The summer price of eggs in this market is raised from aliont 5 to 7 cents per 
dozen to s to 10 cents per dozen; the winter price is reduced from 25 to 110 cents 
per dozen to 15 to IK cents per dozen. The summer price of small chickens.is 
raised from (i to 7 cents per pound to H to!) cents per pound, and the winter price 
is reduced from alsmt 11 to 111 cents per pound to 0 to 10 cents per pound. It. is 
not practicable to offer estimates on other articles, as fruits and vegetables are so 
variable as to ipiality and production that the range in prices would be so wide 
in different seasons that an exhaustive study and tabulation would bo necessary 
to arrive at e.veu approximate figures. The percentage of depreciation in quality 
in handling farm products through cold storage is in the aggregate small, as such 
facilities have been brought by cxjiuriunre to a high degree of efficiency, and cold- 
storage men. as well as dealers, have ascertained by experiment the exact degrees 
of temperature necessary for the preservation of the different articles to bo stored, 
and cold-storage managers have been able to regulate temperatures to the required 
degree necessary for tile preservation of the different articles of produce. Com¬ 
plaints of serious depreciation in quality upon investigation usually result, in find¬ 
ing that tile produce was not in a proper condition for storage when it was 
accepted by the storage plants, but the actual waste or loss in supplies through 
tlie medium of unsuccessful cold storage is rather small, and the constantly 
increasing demand for cold-storage facilities is evidence of the successful preser¬ 
vation of produce through the agency of cold storage. 

(•'') llniidliiiij of hiii/ at Cincinnati'. —The great hulk of the hay received in this 
market is handled in the following manner: The first receiver is usually a com¬ 
mission merchant or a dealer who buys at a price from a country shipper. .Sam¬ 
ples of hay are taken from the cars by an inspector and tho grade of the hay 
established. The sample is displayed on the chamber of commerce floor as repre¬ 
senting a car of hay for sale. The buyers of tho hay are of 3 classes, viz, the 
local food-store buyer, tile warehouseman or large dealer, and tho buyer for 
reshipment. 

The elements affecting price, assuming that No. 1 timothy is the quality, are 
(<*) the price which buyers for reshipment will pay, (ft) the price local feed stores 
pay, (<■) the warehouseman or large dealer's price. 

The bids of these 5 sources of distribution are the elements which establish the 
market prices. This is a perfectly natural competition, and there is no agree¬ 
ment,, combination, or understanding of any description calculated to unduly 
affect rates of this product. Buyers for reshipment always have a hid, which 
prevents prices from dropping to a relatively lower point than other markets offer. 

('<) Slatwtinil remits-expenses of clistnbvliim .—The following results show 
wlmt the prices and expenses of marketing representative farm products are at 
Cincinnati: 



Prices and expenses of distribution in Cincinnati. 
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Hay tributary to Cincinnati mainly comes from Ohio ami Indiana within a railiim 
of 150 miles. Freight rate averages H cents per 100 pounds, or $1.00 per ton. An 
occasional shipment came from Illinois on a !2-cent freight rate, or $3.40 per ton, 
lint such an exhibit, is not representative. Inquiry establishes the example given 
as a fair average. 1 

This expense is apportioned as follows: Country shipper who buys from farmer 
and makes up carloads, 50 cents per ton; freight rate, $1.60 per ton; commission 
50 cents, weighing 10 cents, inspection 5 cents, 05 cents per ton: retailer's profit. 
$3; total, $4.75. Cost of baling is $1.25 to $1.50 per ton, which is not included in 
distribution expense. 

(7) ('outmission, charges, etc., at Cincinnati. 

Number of produce commission houses, about. - .. . 100 

Number of hay and grain commission houses, about. 00 

Number of wholesale dealers, hay and grain, about_ 75 

Numlier of retail stores dealing in farm products, 181)1).. ..... 1,061 

Number of peddlers of farm products licensed, 1H1K1 . ..570 

Number of market stands for street markets, 1000. .. .. K10 

RATK8 OF COMMISSION. 


Butter..... 

< bongos: 

Florida . _ 

California . . 

Apples. . 

< Inions ... . ... . 

(Bulk 0 cents bushel and 10 per cent,) 

Poultry (live).. ... .. _ 

Poultry (dressed) _.... .. . 

Fggs. .- - 

Potatoes.. . ... 

Cabbage ($15 per car) 

Watermelons ($15 per car) 

Strawberries . 

Hay_ 

Corn. ... . 

Oats 


. oier cent 5 

... _do... 710 

. do.... 57 

.do... . 7 10 

...do 710 

do 5 

do.. . 5 

.... do . . 5 

cools per bushel 11 

percent 10 
do ... 10 

... .do . 7 10 

. .cents per ton 50 
cent per bushel 1 

.. ..do 1 


Live-stock charges at Cincinnati ..—The following rates of commission have been 
charged on all stock bought and sold on and after April 1, ISO!): 

Far selling. —Cattlettolil in car lots, whether wholesale or retail, 70 cents per head, 
not to exceed $18 per car: cattle driven in, 70 cents per head; fresh cows with calves 
by their side, 70 cents for cow and 25 cents for calf; veal calves, 25 cents per 
head. Hogs. 4 cents per 100 pounds to 15.000 pounds for a single and 140,000 pounds 
for a double-deck car; hogs driven in, lots of 5 head and under, 20 cents per head. 
Lots of 5 to 10 head, $1 per lot: any number over 10 head. 10 cents per head; 
wagon hogs, same as lots driven in. Sheep and lambs, whether shipped or driven 
in, when in lots of 25 head or under, 8 cents per head; in lots of 25 to 40 head, $3 
per lot: any lot over 40 head, 5 cents per head as to all. Mixed loads: Hogs, 4 
cents per 100 pounds to 15,000 pounds for single-deck and 30,000 pounds for double- 
deck loads. Cattle. 70 cents per head, not, however, to exceed $18as to charges for 
cattle in such car. Sheep and lambs, 5 cents per head. Veal calves, 25 cents per 
head. 

Yardage .—The yardage charged for live stock is as follows: Cattle, 20 cents per 
head; hogs, 7 cents per head, not to exceed $8 per car for single decks; calves, 10 
cents per head; sheep and lambs, 5 cents per head. 

(8) Shipping points and rates to Cincinnati. —Tho list below gives the territory 
within which Cincinnati may be said to get the major portion of the receipts of the 


1 The compiler of thin report regards the present methods employed for the distribution of hay in 
this market as economical and the service as reasonably low in cost as is consistent with efficiency. 
This detail is given because Cincinnati is an important market for hay. 
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products handled in that market, showing two main shipping points in different 
directions which roughly fix the limits: 


Product. From— 


River or railroad. Freight rate. 


Rutter.. 

Do.. 

Oranges 

Do.. 

Apples . 


Do. 

Onions 


Do. 

1'oiiltrv. 

Do. 
Kfflp*. - • 


Do. 


Potatoes 


Do. 

Cabbage. 

Do. 

Watermelons 
Do. 


Strawberries. 

Do. 


Hay 


Do.: 

i 

Wheat. 

Do. 


Corn.; 

i 

..! 

Oats. 

Do..:. 1 

Milk. i 

Do.| 


.. I 

Ripley. Ohio. River.’ 

Diilsltoro, lint.j Baltimore and Ohio R. K. 

D»s Angeles, Cu I.j Southern Pacific and Santa Ke. 

'iampa, Fla.f Queen and Crescent and Louis- 

j ville and Nashville R. R. 

Rochester, N. Y. Cleveland,Cineinnati,Chicago 

and St. ixmi.s or Ciueinuati, 

! Hamilton and Dayton. J 

t«aUi[Mills t ohio.■ River.| 

Painesville,Ohio.i Ciueinuati, Hamilton and 

| Dayton K. R. 

McGuHic.nhio..do. 

Riverton, Ky. Chesapeake and Ohio It. R . 

Vevay, 1 rid.I River. 

Wriglitsville, Ohio.I.do. 

Harrodshurg, Ky.; Cincinnati Southern. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis —' Cincinnati, Hamilton and 

I Dayton K. R. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 1 .do. 

Adams Basin, N. Y. 1 .do... 

Saginaw, Mich.■.do. 

Quitman,Cu. 1 Ixmisville and Nashville K. It.. 

Washington, lud.' Baltimore and Ohio South¬ 

western K. it. 

Chattanooga,Term. H\press, Queen and Crescent... 

San Antonio, Flu. hxprex*, Queen and Crescent 

mid Louisvilleand Nashville. 

Lebanon, lud. Cleveland,Cincinnati,Chicago 

i and St. Lolita K. R. 

Rush ville, lud. | Cincinnati, Hamilton and 

Dayton R. R. 

(ireeiishurg, Dal.I Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 

| and St. Louis It. It. 

Indianapolis, Did.' Cleveland, Cincinnati,Chicago 

j and SI. Loiiisand Cincinnati, 

I Hamilton and Dayton R. It. 

Chrisman, III. Cleveland. Cincinnati,Chicago 

j and St. Ixmis or Cincinnati, 

| Hamilton and Dayton R. K. 

owatieco, III. Baltimore and Ohio South 

| western It. It. 

Kankakee, III.Clevelnml.Cincinnati,Chicago 

i andSt.lxMiisR.lt. 

Ridge Farm. Ill.].do. 

Hills Station, Ohio.| Baltimore and Ohio South 

] western It. R. 

Loveland, Ohio..:.do.' 


20 cents per 100 pounds. 
$1.25 per 100 ismnds 


27 cents per 100 pounds. 


18 cents per UK) ]smnds. 


:m cents per 100 | >ounds. 
Id cents per |(K) pounds, 
hi cents per 100 pounds, 
fit) cen is express, 30 cents 
freight. 


?l per l(Ki pounds. 

Ili rents per'loo pounds. 

cents per liN) [winds, 
li cents per 1(10 |Miuuds. 
Do. 

s cents per UK) [winds. 

‘.i cents per loo |K>itnds. 
Do. 

S cents per KM) ]>ounds. 

2 rents per gallon. 

Do. 


2. ST. LOUIS AS A PRODUCE MARKET. 1 

Statistical results, covering tin* prices ami expenses of distribution in St. Louis, 
are given below for eggs, oranges, potatoes, strawberries, and watermelons. 

(1) The rtj<j truth * of St. houin. — The volume of trade in eggs at St. Louis is very 
large. It may be measured by the figures of receipts and shipments if packages 
for a series of years. 

Htrripls umt xhipmvntx of t’tjyx ut Si. l.tillitt. 


Year. 

Receipts. ^ 

I’ocktuffs. 1 Packtvtc*. 


1892. 

751,224 

511,426 

1891 

1828. 

828,284 

549,146 

1893 

1827. 

894,90f» 

560, 832 

1822 


796,490 
054,938 


1821 

1895. 

413^015 



Receipts. 

8hip- 

ment.s. 

Paekaaes. 

Packages. 

f>98,773 

317,221 

562,359 

292,168 

4119,216 

174,041 

501,313 

271,714 


The most noteworthy feature of this movement is the constancy of the differ¬ 
ence between receipts and shipments, representing local consumption. The Feb¬ 
ruary price is taken for eggs, because in December'tlie price rises as high as 12{ 
cents and in August goes as low as 7j cents per dozen. . 


1 Da til furnished by Mr. K. S. Tompkins special agent, St. Louis. 
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Prier ,« and expenses of distribution of eggs in St. Louis. 


Year ami 
nion t)i «>l' 
salt-. 


Con- Producer 
sinner ! received , 
I mid per ■ per J 
dozen. ! dozen. 


Combined expenses of distribntion. 
I>er dozen, between produeer and 
consumer. 


Percent- • l’ereeiil-i 
age of i age of I 

eonsum- eonsum-1 From 
er’s price er’s priee'St. bonis. 

lo dis- ! lo pro- ! 
jtributor's. duccr's. 


Feb.. 1900 


('mla. (’nits. 

1 10 j l) 

10 | 8.55 

lo s. ir. 


2J per cent commission for selling; 
0.0075 cent per dozen freight from 

Sedalia, Mo." Total, 1 cent. 

2J per cent commission for selling; 
0.01*2 cent per dozen freight from 
Humboldt, Ivans. Total,0.01-15cent. 
2J per cent commission for selling; 
0.01:1 cent per dozen freight from 
Hald Knob, Ark. Total.0.0155 cent. 


hr rail.' hr ant. j 

lo j o-> 

M j m: 


Milrs. 


|SS‘ 

Ij2 


1 Retail price at an average of I2J cents per dozen. 
-Cases arc returned to shipper or paid for by the Inner. 


(2) The orange market in St. Louis.— hi the statement covering oranges the 
January price alone, is given. California stock was all there was on this market 
this year,as the Florida crop was not heavy enough tomeetthe California stock in 
market. The record at two different prices is given, as there was a very uniform 
market in tins month, which continued through February and March tit. about 
the same level. As the weather grows warmer the prices advance, hut the 
advance will simply be the cost of icing tin* stock in transit. The freight 
charges are tin* same from all orange territory, and Los Angeles is taken as the 
point of origin. 


Trices and expenses of distribution of oranges (narets) in St. hints.' 


Year and jt'oiiMim Piodm-d 
mouth-if; cr paid received; 
sale. j per ease.*-! per case.; 

i 

I 


Jan.. I'.mi j #2.05 SI.50 


3.00 : 1.85 


Combined expenses of distribution 
per case bet ween produeer.md con¬ 
sumer. 


5 cents per ease profit for whole¬ 
saler; #1.25 per 100 pounds in ear- 
loads of 21,000 pounds from Isis 
Angeles. Cal. Total, prolit25cents; 
freight '.to cents SI.15. 
do. 


Percent- Percent- I 
age of ! age of | 
eonsum- eonsum- j From SI. 
ers price • er’s price I Isiuis. 

to dis ; to pro > 
trilmtors.! <1 utters. : 


l'ir a at. ! hr fait. Miles. 
II . 50 2,081 



1 brokers in l,os Angeles get about $10 per ear for selling. 

- Kadi ease weighs 72 pounds and contains about 175 oranges. 


(•]) Expenses uf marbling potatoes .—In the statement, coveringpot atoes the straight 
grade is next, to fancy goods and is the standard. It, moans good potatoes of fair 
size, all of one variety, and can he sold for eating or seed. The wholesaler, it is 
ascertained, gets his profit from selling to the larger consumers or hucksters at an 
advance of about- 10 cents per bushel over what they cost him in ear lots. 


Trices amt expenses of distribution of j iota toes (not mixul), St. Louis. 


Year and 
month of 
sale. 

Consum¬ 
er paid 
per 

bushel. 1 

Producer 

received 

per 

bushel. 

Pereent-, Pereeiit- 

Combined expenses of distribution 1 “Re ol i age of 
per bushel between producer and ! ooiisimi- 
eoiisumer. ,er sprice;or sprice 

I to dis- | to pro- 
Itributers. dueers. 

From St. 
Louis, 

June, 1899 

Nov., IN'.I'J 

(hits. 

60 

00 

38 

:ts 

('aits. 

30 

48 
27.2 
28. 1 

hr cent, h r cent. 

21 cents freight from San Antonio,Tex. 35 1 65 

12 cents freight from Hope. Ark. 20 80 

10.8 cents freight from Prescott, Wis... 29 71 

0.9 cents freight from Shirk. Iowa_ 20 7-1 

Miles. 

030 

457 

664 

322 


1 Motel or peddler puys 70 cents jier bushel, prolil to dealer, 10 cents per bushel. 
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(4) Expenses of marketing strawberries— In llin statement covering strawber¬ 
ry 8 it is to bo noted. that, these berries live on this liuirket the year round, but 
they are not found in the open market in largo quantities until June, when they 
are sold by the commission merchant at $1.35 per case, hut soon get, to SI per case 
They run from 500 to 000 crates to the ear. A fair average price is" §1.10. J„ 
southwestern Missouri and northern Arkansas they are raised in largo quantities, 
ana in neuHon urn shipped in carload lots, and the figures are based on that product. 
The berries from Southern points are handled mostly by express, and prices fluc¬ 
tuate so much that it. is imi>ossible to determine what the normal situation is. 
The shipments, however, are small compared with the Arkansas and Missouri 
berries. 


Prices and expenses of distribution of strawberrics in St. Louis. 


Percent- ; IVlV 
l* of 


Year am) ! Coiisum- Producer Combined expcnsesofdistributioii pur! "* 

month of j er paid {received ; crate between producer mid con-' *‘ , ! nsu ! n '* , ! nsn ! n ' 

salt?. iper crnle.ipcr crate.| sumcr. ; or sprice ; cr sprier 


todis- 
' trihuter.s. 


From St. 
Louis. 


lo pro¬ 
ducers. 


June, 1H90 


SI. 10 


h'nta. , !>,,• cut. 

SO.-.? lo per rent eonmiission for soiling: 27 

IV cents per WOpounds from Rogers, 

Ark., in earloads of 20,000 poiuuis. : 

Total, eoininissioii 11 rents; freight i 
is.s rents - 20 .s cents. 1 

S3 10 per cent eounnission for selling; lo j 25 
rents per 100 pounds from Spring- ; 

Held, Mo., in carloads of 20,(KM) ! 
pounds. Total,eonmiission 11 rents; 
freight. 10 rents- -27 rents. 



Milts. 



(5) Expensesoj innrketing iraterinelons .—In the statement covering watermelons 
it ih to be noted that Texas melons arrive early in August and the Missouri melons 
late in August and early in September. The prices named are for early receipts, 
when they first begin to move freely. The producers continue to send them as 
long as they will pay the freight charges. The car-lot dealer does not make the 
profit the figures show, for lie loses the broken and rotten melons, which average 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 


l*rices and expenses of distribution of traiermeh 


Yeur an<l 

Consum¬ 

i Producer 

month of 

er paid 

| received 1 

sale. 

per ear. 

per car. j 

Aug., I.nyy 

1 1 8100.00 

■ 820.00 


-75.no ! 

36.00 


Com Lined expenses of distribution 
between producer and consumer. 


32 emits per 100 pounds freight from 
Sun Antonio, Tex., 25,000 pounds to , 
car, 1,000 melons, 8H0 freight. 

10 cents per 100 pounds freight from 
Lebanon, Mo,, 21,000 pounds per car j 
of 1,000 melons, S38.-I0 freight. 


ms in St 

Louis. 


Percent¬ 

Pereent- 

— 

age ot 

nge of 


: cousum- 

eolisiim- 

From St. 

j it's price 

er's price 

Louis 

. to dis¬ 

to pro¬ 


tributers. 

ducers. 


hr rail. 

hr mil. 

Miles. 

SO 

, 

* 

y:io 

51 

1'J 

1H3 


»Car-lot buyer jobs them to retailer at 81 .HO per dozen, or 15 cents each. Retailer sells them from 20 
to 25 rents each. 

'-Cur-lot buyer jobs them lo retailer at 81.10 per dozen. Retailer sells them from 15 to 20 cents each. 


3. THE DENVER MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 1 


Kansas and Nebraska, to a great extent, control the markets of Colorado as to 
butter, eggs, and poultry, and to some extent the prices of meats. Meat prices in 
Denver, for instance, are affected by the demand of Nebraska and Kansas farm¬ 
ers for cattle for winter feeding on their farms. This demand affects with 
the Omaha, St. Joseph, and Kansas City packing interests. The Colorado pro¬ 
ducer therefore has the advantage of a three-cornered demand for his stock. 


1 Reported by Mr. \V. (J. M. Stone, special agent, Lenver, Colo 
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Consequently Hie Inline consumer is required to pay Hie price which is fixed hy 
conditions governing not only far outside of his own locality, hut beyond his own 
State. 

The report below gives a fair idea of the relation of production to consumption 
of farm products in Colorado. 

(1) General diameter of the Denver market .—For her own use Colorado produces 
enough of some things, while of others she does not. The State grows more than 
double the wheat consumed. The hay is sufficient and rapidly increasing to meet 
the requirements of the special stock-feeding industry: the alfalfa crop alone is 
estimated at 1,500.000 tons for 1899. Vegetables of all kinds are plentiful and of 
fine quality. The melon crop for 1899 gave a surplus of several hundred carloads. 
Colorado potatoes, like her melons, are famous wherever known: for size, shape, 
and quality they are unexcelled and the yield is enormous. The Field and Farm 
estimates the last crop at 90,000 carloads. Of all ordinary fruits an abundance 
is grown, including apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, strawberries, raspber¬ 
ries, gooseberries, and currants; the local demand antedates the season of most of 
them by large invoices of Southern fruits: this locality ships many local fruits 
in their season. While cattle are vastly in excess of the demand for beef, yet at 
lepst half the meat is brought from Omaha and Kansas City in competition with 
the slaughterhouses of Denver. 

In eggs, poultry, and Imtter. Colorado is deficient. In 1899 this market required 
10,500,000 dozen eggs, of which it produced less than 5 per cent. There were also 
consumed 7,000,000 pounds of poultry, of which not to exceed :1 per cent was pro¬ 
duced at home. Of butter 12,000,000 pounds are used a year, half of which is 
imported; the importation included 1.122,507 pounds of oleomargarine. 

(2) Si/stems of distritmtiim .--Vegetables for the Denver market are produced 
mostly by Italians and brought to the city market. Every gardener has his stall. 
They sell only at wholesale. Anyone may buy by taking' at the quantity price, 
which enables the hotels and boarding houses to buy at best prices. The sales 
are mostly to jobbers, grocers, and peddlers, of whom the consumer buys. Fruits 
pass from the orchard through the same channel. Butter finds many private 
special patrons at a fixed price the year round. Milk hitherto has been supplied, 
under a city milk-inspection law, from country dairies adjacent to the town. 
Every dairyman acts for himself. There is a movement on foot to centralize (lie 
business and eliminate expense. A number of dairymen have been arrested 
within a week for using “ freezene." 

(3) CM stoi-iiije in the produce trade .—Cold storage is an important factor and 
materially affects our markets. For example, favorite and fancy fruits are held 
in large quantities beyond their season, especially of grapes, pears, and apples. 
Meats, of course, are under its influence everywhere, but in Colorado the egg 
and poultry are under its supremo control. We depend on Kansas and Nebraska 
for more than 95 per cent of our supply. Fowls in their season are packed and 
frozen in barrels by carloads to supply this market, and heavy stocks are drawn 
upon as needed for this market. The same is true of eggs, the only difference 
being that the poult ry is frozen and kept so, while the eggs are put and held at 
about 28 . These products are brought in refrigerator cars and on arrival put 
into cold storage till sold the consumer. The best grocers are all prepared to care 
lor a reasonable supply. Cold storage operates in the interest of alt—both rich 
and poor, distributer and consumer. 

(1.) Statistical results for various crops .—'The statistical results for the Denver 
inquiry are recorded below for milk, eggs, potatoes, onions, cabbage, strawber¬ 
ries, cantaloupes, wheat, oats, and hay. 
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These Rocky Ford cantaloupes are shipped in crates containing an average of 
45 melons. Average weight is 07 pounds perorate; average orates per carload, 
350. Retail price of §3.50 per orate is obtained from the leading first-class grocers 
of the city. Many cantaloupes are sold by street peddlers and cheap grocers at 
less prices, especially goods that need pushing or which are of inferior merit. 

Tile freight to Denver is 19 cents per hundredweight, or about 13$ cents per 
crate; to Kansas City, 35 cents per hundredweight; to St. Louis, 41 (rents per hun¬ 
dredweight, and to New York, BO cents per hundredweight. 

It is estimated that the coming beet-sugar industry at Rocky Ford will reduce 
the acreage of cantaloupes about, one-fourth to one-tliird from last year in that 
locality, but will increase it at some other points. 

The above data have been carefully collected from reliable sources at Rocky 
Ford. 


•I. MARKETS FOR FARM PRODUCE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 1 


(I) Methods of handling leading products .—The Imlk of the different products 
involved in this inquiry, excepting milk and oranges, passes through three hands 
on their way from the producer to the consumer. The grower sells to the 
country merchant or to a buyer who makes it his business to go through the 
country and buy up certain lines of goods concerning whose markets he lias made 
special study. From the country merchant or buyer the products go to the 
wholesale dealer or commission men: these in inrn sell to the retail dealer, out 
of whose hands the goods puss finally in the consumer. 

Together with the profit of each of these intermediate agents, of course, is 
coupled the cost of transportation and of the increased handling attendant upon 
so many changes of ownership, all of which increase the cost to the consumer. 

This method is true of tile Imlk of the goods, but of course (here is a large 
amount of it which passes directly from producer to consumer by reason of the 
proximity of many producers to the market. The producer in this case saves to 
himself all the profits of the intermediate distributers, but in turn is compelled 
to use his time and vehicles to get his produce to the place of sale. 

Another plan which is obtaining among the larger commission houses now does 
away with the count ry merchant and the professional buyer by means of an agent 
sent out direct from the house to do all of its buying. This method eliminates one 
ol the factors in the first plan of distribution, bill does not decrease the cost to 
the consumer to any appreciable extent, because the salary of this buyer steps in 
to take the place of the profits reaped by the country merchant, and if anything 
is left over instead of being a saving to the consumer it liecomes an increased 
profit to the commission house. 

A large proportion of the milk supply goes directly from producer to consumer, 
and the remainder of it passes through the-hands of but one intermediate agent, 
vis, the milk dealer. 

Oranges are handled almost entirely by associations of growers, who attend to 
making their initial sales themselves, and thus do away with one of the three 
agents involved in the general method of distribution as first described. 

(3) Statistics of traits establishments .—Commission houses, 74; wholesale 
dealers,!)!'); retail stores. 1,071: public market, houses,3: private market houses, 
1: hay markets, 1. 

There are no other provisions for bringing producer and consumer together 
except, the privilege of stands on the street curb and peddling around the streets. 

Just at present no license fee is charged for peddling farm products around the 
streets. A fee of §10 a year for gardeners and $35 a year for hucksters is charged 
for curb space close to the market, houses, however. There is ponding in the city 
council now an ordinance to make all hucksters and gardeners who peddle around 
the streets pay a yearly license fee of $35. If passed at, the next meeting of the 
council this measure will go into effect in about 13 days. During IS! I! I there were 
41S curb licenses issued. 

(3) Mutes of commission charged by commission merchants: 

IVrcenl. 


Rutter. 

Eggs. 

Cheese.. . 

1’on!try .... 

Cabbage . 

Apples. . 

Onions_ . 


5 

5 

5 

G 

10 

7-10 

7-10 


• 1 Prepared by Mr. S. A. Roach, special agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Percent. 

Potatoes. .... MO 

Watermelons . .. .... .’7-10 

Strawberries . ..... .. 7-10 

Oranges.. ...... 10 

Cents. 

Hay (per Ion). ...... 50 

Corn (per bushel) ...... I 

Oats (per bushel) . . .... .. .. 1 

Milk, not handled on commission. 


The trade in butter, eggs, cheese, and poultry is gradually turning to a buying 
and selling basis. Potatoes and onions are almost entirely so handled. 

There are no associations ol farmers acting as their own commission agencies 
here at present. The scheme was tried several years ago, hut failed from tin! fact 
that among their number the farmers had no men sufficiently skilled in such 
transactions, even if they had the time, to compote profitably with long-estab- 
lislied commission houses. 

(1) Representative shipping points in productive arms. 

Milk: Willoughby, Ohio, via suburban electric line: Garrettsville, Ohio, via 
Erie R.R. 

Butter: Mount Gilead, Ohio, via Big Four R. R.; Chicago, Ill. (gathered up from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, etc.), via Lake Shore and Michigan Southern K. R. 

Cheese: Alliance and Laings, Ohio, Cleveland and Pittsburg K. R.: Meadville, 
Pa., via Erie R.R, 

Eggs: Shelby,Ohio, via Big Four R. R.: Chicago, 111. (gathered from Missouri, 
Iowa. Illinois, etc.), via Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. R. 

Poultry: Crestline, ()hio, via Big Four R. R.; Louisville, Ky., via Big Four R. R.; 
St.Louis,Mo. (gathered up from surrounding States of Missouri,Iowa,Illinois), 
via Big Four. 

Oranges: Riverside. Cal., via Union Pacific to Chicago, then Now York, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Citra, Fla., via Southern R. R., to Cincinnati, then Big Four route. 

Apples: Western New York via New York, Chicago and St. Louis, also Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern; St. Loras, Mo., via Big Four. 

Onions: (Early) New Orleans: (later) Alger. Ohio, and Orange County, via Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern—New York. 

Cabbages: (Early) St. Louis, Mo., via Big Four; (later) Louisville, Ky., via 
Louisville and Nashville R. II. and Big Four; Dayton, Ohio, via Big Four. 

Potatoes: (June) Arkansas and Indian Territory; (later) Harbor Beach, Mich., 
via Michigan Central: Ceres, N. V.. via New York, Chicago and St. Louis or Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern. 

Watermelons: Georgia, via Southern R. R. and Big Four; Indiana, via Big Four. 

Strawberries: (Early) Chattanooga, Tenn., via Southern R. R.: Florida, via 
Southern R.R.; (later) Ohio. 

Hay: Fremont, Ohio, via Lake Shore and Michigan Southern: Kankakee dis¬ 
trict, Indiana, Iowa: Greenwich, Ohio, via Big Four and Baltimore and Ohio. 

Corn: Bloomington, Ill., Champaign, Ill., via Big Four and Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern. 

Oats: Bloomington, Ill., Saybrook, Ill., via BigFourand Lake Erie and Western. 

(.5) Competition between Farmers and Dealers .—Competition between farmers 
supplying the city of Cleveland directly and dealers who get their farm products 
from more distant sources is not very close except on milk, butter, eggs and 
poultry, and strawberries in season. 

In good weather the above-named products are hauled by wagon from 40 miles 
away as the extreme, 20 miles as an average. 

(0) Rates of transportation jrom distant points. 

Potatoes: From Michigan, $00 per car. 

Watermelons: From Georgia, $125 to $200 per car; from Indiana, $40. 

Strawberries: From Chattanooga: $100 per car. 

Oranges: California, $1.25 per box; Florida, 58 to 98 cents per box. 


1 Basin sometimes. Usually sold on a 4 and 5 cents per bushel basis. 

2 Whim sold on commission. Usually bought aud sold outright. 
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Cabbage: HI. Ismix, $00 per car; Louisville, Ky., .$50; Dayton. Ohio. $35. 

Apples: New Yolk State* (western part), $45 to $51) per car. 

Onions: New Orleans, $100 per car. Ohio onions are practically at our door. 

Eggs: Ohio towns, 30 cents per Crate: Chicago, $60 per car. 

Blitter: Elgin, Ill., (it) cents per 101) pounds; Ohio towns, 30 cents. 

Cheese: Aurora, Ohio, 13 cents per 100 pounds; Meadville, Pa., It) cents; New 
York State, 35 cents. 

(7) Statistical Results for Cleveland .—Fifteen articles are reported on in the 
tallies below. In each case prices at two periods of the year have been taken- 
winter and summer or spring and fall. The better grades of articles have been 
selected because they represent the bulk of the sales in cities such as Cleveland, 
surrounded by a superior rural life, and at the same time within the reach, by 
lake and rail, of the best markets east and west. 



Prices and expense* of distribution in Cleveland. 



'rom Indiana. 
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!i. FARM PRODUCE IN KANSAS CITY MARKET. 1 

The statistical result. Riven helow for Kansas City represent a market of nearly 
200.000 consumers. This place is one of the leading markets for produce from 
territory lying south, west, and north of the Missouri River. There is therefore 
considerable competition, which is, however, materially lessened hy the fact that 
certain supplies from different sections arrive in successive seasons rather than 
simultaneously. This market is therefore a continuous market, as, for example, 
in the case of strawberries, which arrive first from Texas from the south and 
continue until the northern supply runs out. Potatoes and other less perishable 
products compete almost constantly. 


Reported by Mr. Cutlibcrt l’ovvell, bjioHm! tiKent, Kuiisns City, Mo. 
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0. THE CITY OP WASHINGTON AS A FARM MARKET. 

(1) Peculiarity of the capital market .'—This market is peculiarly situated and 

peculiarly constituted. Located between the northern and the southern sources 
of supplies it affords a market from both directions in successive stages of the 
seasons. Its constitution is variable. During the Congressional portion of the 
year it includes a considerable portion of population which seldom resides longer 
than five or six months of the year. This contingent of the consumers withdraws, 
as a factor in.,the market, during the summer season, thereby greatly reducing 
the demand of the place for the products of farm and garden from near-by and 
remote sources of production. This peculiarity may account for the proportion¬ 
ately low cost of distribution. " 

Farm products are brought to this city mainly from the District of Columbia 
and the adjacent States of Maryland and Virginia by two branches of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad, and tho Southern Railway. 
These principal transporting agencies are supplemented by the various suburban 
electric car lines, the Potomac River steamboats, and tho farm and market 
wagons. Like other Eastern cities, Washington affords a market for early vege¬ 
table's from States farther south than the two mentioned, and fruits from as far 
distant as California. 

(2) Statistics!// trade establish i/inilx, comm issions, competition .—The population 
of Washington is approximately iiOO.OOO. From the business directory the follow¬ 
ing data have been obtained: 


Dealers in butter, cheese, and eggs... 63 

Commission merchants. ..... 53 

Dairies......... t(50 

Fruit dealers.............. 63 

Produce dealers ........ 157 

Meat and provision dealers ..... 250 

Cattle dealers ..... 4 

Flour and feed dealers . ... 85 

Flourmills...... 4 

(train dealers.. ..... 3 

Grocers. . _■...... .. 1,259 

Wholesale grocers.... ... 6 

Poultry and game dealers... 20 


This year 31)2 licenses have been issued to peddlers (hucksters') of farm prod¬ 
ucts. In this connection it is proper to mention that the municipal regulations 
permit farmers to sell by the wagon load. 

The rates of commission charged by commission merchants here for selling all 
kinds of vegetables are 8 or 10 per cent; for eggs and poultry, 5 per cent. Fann¬ 
ers have not associated to organize their own commission agency here. Buch an 
affair still prolongs a sickly existence in Baltimore, and in several of the counties 
of Maryland remnants of local "granges'’are still to be found, the social feature 
being given more prominence than their effect upon market prices. 

The competition in marketing the various products enumerated between near-by 
farmers supplying consumers in the city directly and dealers who get their main 
supply from more distant points varies with each article and with the seasons. A 
detailed statement of each product would increase the length of this report far 
beyond the bounds desired. In this matter of local and distant competition there 
is nothing that makes conditions in Washington peculiar and different from other 
Eastern cities. 

The hauling distance for wagons rarely reaches beyond 10 miles. 

(3) The public regulation of the milk supply.—Tim trade in milk or other prod¬ 
ucts is not under the control of any combination of dealers. Hence the price is 
not. affected by such means. 

The standard price at which the bulk of the supply of milk which comes into 
the city is purchased of the producers is 14 cents per gallon. It goes out of the 
market or is delivered to the consumer at 8 cents per quart. This price does not 
vary throughout the year. A yearly contract is usually entered into between the 
dealers and the producers. There is no sjiecial arrangement between city dis¬ 
tributers and country producers to prevent a surplus or scarcity of supply other 


i Reported by .Mr. William H. Hunlcastle, special agent, Washington, D.C. 
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than tho usual laws povurning supply and demand. Ono hundred miles has been 
given me as the railroad limit of the milk supply, and 10 miles for wagons. 
There is a rigid system of milk inspection under the control of the health depart¬ 
ment. I inclose a printed copy of their regulations for the government of dairies 
and dairy farms. This year 748 permits have been issued to milk importers hav¬ 
ing cows outside of the District of Columbia, and 270 permits to importers of 
milk having cows within tho District. Pennits have been issued to 817 milk dis¬ 
tributers here. Tho system of districting the city among dealers does not prevail 
in Washington. The number of milk wagons visiting a given block depends 
upon the enterprise of each individual distributer and the option of his patron. 
From the figures given we find 1 milk distributer for about every 75 families. 
About 70 per cent of the milk supply for the city comes by rail, 20 per cent by 
wagon, and 10 per cent by steamboat. The largest quantity comes from Virginia 
over the Southern Railway. The Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad brings the larger part of the Maryland supply. Frederick, Md.,is 
about the limit of distance. The proximity of the large city of Baltimore 
naturally diverts much of the trade from the last-mentioned State. 


DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA—liKUULATIONS FOIt THU GOVERNMENT OF DAIRIES AND 

DAIRY FARMS. 

Section 1. No building or space shall be used for dairy purposes which is not 
well lighted and ventilated, which is not provided with a suitable floor; and. if 
such room or space be a cellar or subcellar, or be located in a cellar or subcellar, 
which is not properly concreted, guttered, and drained. 

Sec. 2. No dairy shall be located or maintained within any kitchen, wash room, 
workshop, or inhabited room, nor in proximity to any water-closet, privy, cess¬ 
pool, or urinal, nor in any room or space which is not of such size and construc¬ 
tion as to permit tho entire separation of all milk and milk products, both in 
process of handling and storing the same, from all probable sources of contam¬ 
ination cither by dirt, noxious gases, infective organisms or substances, oranytiiing 
liable to alter unnecessarily the (juality of such milk or milk products. 

Kuo. 3. Every person maintaining a dairy shall provide for tho use thereof, and 
shall use a sufficient number of receptacles, made of nonabsorbent material, for 
the reception, storage, and delivery of milk, and shall cause them to be kept clean 
and wholesome at all times; and having delivered any such receptacle to a con¬ 
sumer shall not again use the same for tho reception, storage, or delivery of milk 
or cream in any form until it has been, to bis personal knowledge, properly 
cleaned after such use. 

Sec. 4. Every person maintaining a dairy shall provide for the use thereof a 
supply of pure and suitable water, sufficient for the proper washing of all cans, 
bottles, and appliances. 

Sec. 5. Every person maintaining a dairy shall keen the same and all appur¬ 
tenances thereto clean and wholesome at all times, ami shall change the water in 
the coolers at least once each day. 

Sec. <>. No building shall be used for stabling cows for dairy purposes which is 
net well lighted, ventilated, drained, and constructed, or which is not provided 
with stalls or with proper stanchions for anchoring the cows, so arranged as to 
allow not less than three and one-half feet width of space for each milch cow; or 
which is not provided with good and sufficient facilities for feeding the animals 
in a cleanly manner; or which contains less than six hundred cubic feet clear air 
space for each cow, unless the use of such building for stabling cows for dairy 
purposes lias been authorized prior to the promulgation of these regulations, in 
which case it shall contain not less than five hundred cubic feet clear air space 
for each cow. 

Sec. 7. No room shall be used for stabling cows for dairy purposes which con¬ 
tains any water-closet, privy, cesspool, urinal, or manure pit; nor shall any fowl, 
hog, horse, sheep, or goat be kept in any room used therefor. 

Sec. 8. Every person using any premises for keeping cows for dairy purposes 
shall, when so directed by the health officer, erect and maintain in the stable, 
stall, shed, or yard connected therewith one or more proper receptacles for drink¬ 
ing water for such cows, and shall keep the same supplied with clean, fresh 
water, and nono other. 

Sec. 9. Every person using any premises for keeping cows for dairy purposes 
shall keep the entire premises clean and in good repair, and the buildings well 
painted or whitewashed. 
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SRc. 10. Every person using any premises for keeping rows for dairy purposes 
shall came the dung to bo removed from the stables at least twice daily, and 
always within one hour preceding every milking of the cows, and shall not'allow 
any accumulation of dung within the building occupied by the cows, but shall, 
whenever in the opinion of the health officer it is required by local conditions and 
surroundings, provide temporary storage for the same and for other refuse in a 
separate place, which shall lie covered, and which, when so ordered by said health 
officer, shall be a water-tight receptacle. 

Sf.c. 11. Every person keeping cows for dairy purposes within the city of 
Washington or its more densely populated suburbs, or elsewhere in the District 
of Columbia, it, m the opinion of the health officer, local conditions require it, 
shall cause the inclosurem which such cows are kept to lie graded and drained, so 
as to keep the surface reasonably dry and to prevent tho accumulation of water 
therein, except as may be permitted for the purpose of supplying drinking water, 
and shall not permit any garbage, urine, fecal matter or similar substance to be 
placed or to remain in such inclosure, nor any open drain to run through it. 

Sku. IS. Every person keeping cows for the production of milk for sale shall 
cause them to be kept (dean and wholesome at all times, and shall cause the teats, 
and, if necessary, the udder, to be carefully cleaned by brushing, washing, or 
wiping before milking, and shall cause each such cow to be properly fed and 
watered. 

Sec. lit. Any person using any premises for keeping cows for dairy purposes 
shall provide and use a sufficient number of receptacles, of nonabsorbent material, 
for the reception, storage, and delivery of milk, and shall keep them clean and 
wholesome at all times, and at milking time shall remove each receptacle, as soon 
as filled, from the stable or room in which the cows are kept: nor shall any milk 
or cream be stored or kept within any room used for stabling cows or other 
domestic animals. 

Sue. 14. It shall be the duty of every person having charge or control of any 
premises upon which cows are kept to notify the health officer of the District of 
Columbia of the existence of any contagious or infectious disease among such 
cows, by letter delivered or mailed, within twenty-four hours after the discovery 
thereof, and to thoroughly isolate any cow or cows so diseased or which may 
reasonably be believed to be infected, and to exercise such other precautions as 
may be directed, in writing, by said health officer. 

Sec. 15. Milkers and those engaged in the handling of milk or cream shall 
maintain strict cleanliness of their hands and persons while milking or while so 
engaged. It shall be the duty of every person holding a permit to maintain a 
dairy or dairy farm to enforce this regulation in reference to such persons as 
may assist them in the maintenance thereof. 

Sec. US. That any person violating any of the foregoing regulations shall, on 
conviction thereof in the police court, bo punished by a line of not more than ten 
dollars for each and every such offense, to be collected as other fines and penalties 
are collected. 

SEC. 17. That the regulations for the government of dairies and dairy farms in 
the District of Columbia promulgated June 2(i, 1893, are hereby repealed. 

Wn. C. Woodward, M. D.. 

Health Officer, District of Columbia. 
John W. Ross, 

John B. Whiht. 

W. M. Black. 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

(4) Public markets, central and local .—In addition to the large "Center Mar¬ 
ket''there are 8 other public markets under municipal control and supervision. 
On some of the streets immediately adjacent to these buildings farm products 
arc sold directly to tho consumers from the wagons of farmers. The wagons of 
hucksters, of course, go all over the city. 

The many attractions, governmental, social, educational, religions, etc.,of the 
capital city not only bring numerous visitors, but make it a delightful residence 
for that class of people who are able to buy both the delicacies of the season and 
the delicacies of all seasons and climes in and out of season. The increaso in 
cold-storage facilities has kept pace with the city's growth in wealth, refinement, 
and in a population quick to avail itself of the conveniences, comforts, and lux¬ 
uries that modern ideas and inventions have provided. Quite a paper could be 
written upon the various and varying effects upon prices tile use of cold storage 
has produced. In some instances it has enhanced'the marketable value of certain 
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products by insuring tlicir preservation for an increased demand. Again, it lias a 
depreciating effect by diminishing the shrinkage and the possible scarcity of 
other products. These effects, however, do not differentiate Washington from 
other cities. The general tendency of cold storage is toward uniformity and 
equalization in prices of special products by lengthening their season of fruition 
and enjoyment. The cold-storage charges are as follows: Strawberries, from 20 
to 35 cents per crate, according to size; apples and pears, 25 cents per barrel: cel¬ 
ery and lettuce, sent in boxes and crates, from 10 to 25 cents; poultry, 50 cents 
per 100 pounds; crate of eggs (30 dozen), 15 cents; for cooling watermelons, 10 
cents apiece. 

(5) Statistical remits for fourteen products .—The statistical results of the 
inquiry made at Washington give the prices of 15 different articles, together with 
the rates of freight charged on most of them, the mode of shipment and the 
sources from which the usual supply of products is obtained. 
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7. RICHMOND, VA„ AS A FARM MARKET. 1 

(1) Peculiarities of the Richmond market. —There are peculiarities about Rich¬ 
mond as a market for farm products which require explanation before entering 
upon the question of “ the organizations and methods of handling farm products." 
referred to me for discussion and report. Simply referring to a census report 
and seeing that Richmond is the capital city of the State of Virginia and lms a 
population at the last census of about 80,000 people (a population now exceeding 
100,000 people) and that it is the only city or town of large population in middle 
Virginia it might be reasonably assumed that it would bo a good market for all 
ordinary farm and truck products. Inquiry among the farmers living in the 
section claiming Richmond as their market negatives this conclusion very strongly. 
These producers almost universally proclaim Richmond to bo a poor market in 
which to sell farm products of almost every kind. This is undoubtedly true from 
the standpoint of the producers. There are several reasons for this condition of 
affairs, lmt the one primarily responsible for it is the fact that, although we have 
over 100,000 people living here, more than one-lialf of that total is made up of 
negroes who are engaged in occupations in which only low wages are paid. The 
negro even when well paid is not a consumer of high-priced or varied farm prod¬ 
ucts. He prefers corn cakes, fat bacon and cabbage, and sweet potatoes to almost 
any other diet. When poorly paid he confines himself wholly to this diet. Prac¬ 
tically, therefore, wo have but a population of 50,000 people in the city who are 
consumers of a variety of the best farm and truck products. This population is 
easily and quickly supplied from the near-by country, a large section of which to 
the north of the city is naturally good trucking land and in the hands of a great 
number of small owners and occupiers who themselves raise and market their 
own crops. Richmond is again a poor producers’ market from the fact that it is a 
verv uncertain and fluctuating one. In the winter the houses are occupied, while 
in the summer (and this means here from May to November) the people who are 
the largest buyers of farm products are away from the city on their plantations 
in the country, or where not owning plantations living on the mountains 50 or 75 
miles west of the city. This makes it difficult for producers to profitably eater 
to a city trade. These general remarks must lie taken to apply to the markets 
for all the products about which I am asked to report, except hay, corn, oats, and 
tobacco. 

(2) Remarks as to special products—Milk.—The Southern States never were 
dairying or live-stock States, and though this is now being somewhat, changed in 
certain sections, slowly but surely the result is seen in the fact that the Southern 
people are not milk users. On thousands of farms to-day in the South it, is impos¬ 
sible to get so much as a drink of milk for many months in the year; indeed, on 
probably the majority of farms it would only be possible to get milk at all except 
in the summer months. This indifference to a supply of milk is common in the 
towns and cities. People do not seem to regard it as a necessity and therefore 
only demand the smallest supply. The supply of the city of Richmond is almost 
wholly provided by a number of small dairymen residing on the outskirts of the 
city and keeping from (i to 12 cows. These men retail their own milk and there¬ 
fore secure the whole price charged to the consumer. There are two larger dairy 
companies having offices and stores in the city and handling the produce of fr< nil 
50 to 150 cows each. Though nominally purchasers of milk from producers, the 
men who form the company in each case are themselves farmers and dairymen 
having their own cows on farms near the city, and they simply send in their milk 
to the dairy stores in the city where it is retailed from wagons owned by the 
company jointly. In this way they secure the distribution of the products of 
their private dairies at less cost than if each handled his own milk separately. 
One of these companies does buy some milk from a few farmers outside of the 
membership of the company, but only a limited quantity. The price paid to these 
producers is given in the statistical report., as also the average retail price to con¬ 
sumers in the city. I have not been able to find that a single can of milk is 
delivered into the city by any of the railroads. I do not believe that any supply 
comes in by rail at all. It is brought by wagon as much as 0 or 8 miles. There is 
no combination to keep up the cost to the consumer, nor is such an one likely or at 
all probable to succeed in the face of the facts stated. 

Butter.— From facts stated with reference to the milk supply it will bo seen 
that any local supply of butter to the city of Richmond can at best be only small. 
There are a number of smnll farmers living within a radius of 6 or 8 miles of the 


1 Reported by Mr. J. F. Jackson, special agent, Richmond, Vft. 
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city, many, if not most of thorn, being Northern settlers here who keep a few 
cows and make a small quantity of butter every week, which they sell and deliver 
personally lo private consumers in the city, and there are one or tw’o larger dairy 
farmers who make from f>0 to 100 pounds of butter per week, who either deliver 
to private customers or supply one or two stores having a trade calling for this 
class of hotter. The proprietor of the leading store ip the city handling this 
class of trade tells mo that he does not, believe there are 500 pounds of butter 
made on Virginia farms sold in the city of Richmond in a week. There is a prej¬ 
udice against Virginia butter in the city, and it is well founded. Virginia farmers 
are not dairymen, and will not tako pains to make good butter or butter which 
can compare in flavor or keeping qualities with New York or Elgin butter. They 
have also a natural difficulty to contend against, in the fact that, the wild onion is 
so abundant and persistent in its growth in the pastures and meadows that it 
ruins the flavor of all lmtter and milk in the spring and early summer months. 

There is probably from 10.000 to 12.000 pounds of New York and Illinois butter 
brought to the city every week by merchants. These men are not, producers, but 
merely dealers. There is a quantity of butter of very low grade shipped into the 
city every week from country stores who take it in trade at, from 10 to 15 cents 
per pound. It is not, fit forconsnmption as received, lmt goes to the manufacturer 
of process butter and reapiiears in the market and stores as oleomargarine or 
process butter. 

Cheese.—I mu not aware that there is any cheese now tnadoin the State; cer¬ 
tainly there is none made in this section of the State. A few years ago there 
were one or two cheese factories in Piedmont, Va., lmt they could not get a con¬ 
stant supply of milk sufficient to make the business profitable. Whatever cheese 
is consumed here, and it is a very small quantity at best, comes from the North, 
and is brought here by merchants and not producers. 

Oranges.—' There is, of course, no local production of oranges here. They are 
brought here by merchants from Florida and elsewhere, and I know nothing of 
the price producers get for them. The price to consumers here varies with the 
supply, which this year has been plentiful and the price reasonable. 

Apples— This fruit, being a staple product of the State, the supply in the city 
is. in a year of ordinary productiveness, very ample. Probably there are from 
100,1100 to 150,000 barrels of apples shipped from the State, mainly to England and 
the continent of Europe, in a year of good production. The section of the State 
in which Richmond is situated does net. however, produce any good varieties of 
keeping apples, and therefore, apart from the supply of summer apples, is 
dependent upon Piedmont and southwest Virginia and the Northern States for 
its supply. These are consigned to commission merchants hero for sale, and are 
sold by the barrel of three bushels and retailed by the hucksters, market men, 
and stores by the peck. The average price for the past, 2 or 3 years to the 
consumer is given in the statistical report, while the same report gives the aver¬ 
age price for different varieties realized by the commission merchant on behalf 
of the producer, out of which must come freight, drayage, and commission. 

Poultry (live mul dressed) and cogs.— 1 The supply of poultry comes to this city 
from a wide area of the State, probably from a greater distance than any other 
product of the farm. It is usually in abundance for the demands'of the popula¬ 
tion, and yet the price is maintained at a fairly profitable rate for the producer. 
Early spring chickens usually come on the market in March and April, and are 
then sold at so much a head. Later they are bought from the producer by 
weight, hut are generally sold by the retailer to the consumer at so much per 
head. The trade is mainly in the hands of dealers, few producers selling direct 
to consumers. Eggs are bought and sold by the dozen, and largely by dealers. 
The local production is, however, considerable, and these are largely sold by the 
producer directly to the consumer. 

. Onions ( green ), Irish potatoes, street polo lot's, eahbages, watermelons, and straw¬ 
berries are produced in very great quantities, locally, there being a belt of rich 
trucking land on the north of tho city, extending 10 to 15 miles from the city 
boundary. This is divided into small truck farms, and the produce is brought 
into the city every day all the year round. As many as 500 truckers’ carts will 
sometimes, in the height, of the growing season, come into the city per day. These 
cartH are run by the owners and producers of ttie crops, who sell the products to 
the city grocers, market hucksters, and directly to the consumers. The compe¬ 
tition is great and as a result prices are reasonable, and yet the growers make 
money. Their expenses are small. It is a very difficult matter to place a stand¬ 
ard price on any of these products, as the supply i£ usually so large and the com¬ 
petition so great. Of many products, such as sweet potatoes and cabbages, the 
supply is much greater than the local demand, and the surplus is bought liy 
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dealers and shipped North and West. For this surplus the price obtained by the 
producer is usually very low. and it is doubtful whether there is much if any 
profit in its production. The possibility, however, of their disposing of it prevents 
an absolute glut in the local market, and this enables the portion sold here to be 
disposed of profitably. 

Of Irish potatoes the local production is small, as the crop matures too early to 
keep well through the winter, and the city market; depends largely on Northern 
and Western grown potatoes for its supply, except during 2 or 2 months in 
the spring and early summer. Sweet and Irish potatoes are bought, and sold by 
the dealers by the barrel of :i bushels and retailed to the consumer by the peck. ' 

Hail, mm. unfit. —Corn and oats are largely supplied to the city by farmers all 
over the State and by Western dealers, and are sold by the bushel on the corn 
exchange daily to the local dealers by the commission merchant. There are 2 or 
11 milling concerns in the city which'buy largely and grind l'or local consumption. 
Hay is supplied in limited quantities by local growers, but not in nearly sufficient 
quantities to meet city requirements. The balance of the requirement is largely 
met by Western bay, which comes into tin; city by carloads all the year round. 
Hay is sold by the ton of 2.000 pounds. The supply of this Western hay largely 
controls tin; price at which locally produced hay is sold. 

_(•!) The tolturro truth'-—methods tuttl r.rpettsrs. —The tobacco trade of the city of 
Richmond is a large factor—probably the largest in the financial prosperity of 
the place. It has also a large hearing upon the prosperity of the people of the 
Slate. Tobacco is sold by auction to a large extent; indeed, the bulk of the State 
production is thus disposed of. and much of that from points outside tin; State. 
The crops arc brought by the producer byroad in wagons from points 50 miles 
away and by rail from much farther distances, and is piled up on tin; warehouse 
floors and there auctioned off to tin; highest bidder. 

The sale; is thus made direct from the producer to the consumer (the manufac¬ 
turer or dealer). Tin; only charges are for warehouse fees, auctioneer's fees, 
weighing, and <1 ravage fees, and a small commission. The warehouse owner 
pays the producer the price realized for the tobacco, less the charges, on the fall 
of the hammer, and himself collects from the buyer. The quantity of tobacco 
sold in this way for the year now closing (May) lias been 2,222,!)22 pounds of dark 
of various types and 2,000,00(1 pounds of bright tobacco. The statistical results 
given herewith show the standard prices at which the various articles come info 
the markets of this city and go out of the same. 

(1) Sltitistirs oj truth ■ rstaltlishviriits. rotinuissitms. rooprratiou. —The number 
ot commission houses is 52. The number of wholesale dealers isinoapable of being 
accurately stated, as most of the commission houses arc also wholesale dealers. 
The number of retail dealers in farm products is also incapable of being stated, 
as nearly every corner grocery in the city handles some of these products more 
or less, and there are hundreds of these. Every truck grower who brings bis prod¬ 
ucts into the city for sale—and in the earlier part of this report I have stated that 
as many as 500 of these men are sometimes hero per day with their carts—pays a 
license of 10 cents per day, which authorizes him to occupy a stand on the street 
near the public markets of this city or to peddle bis products around the city for 
that day. 

The following arc rates of commission charged on the sale of the various prod¬ 
ucts named; Ten per cent on all fruits, vegetables, eggs, poultry, and grain. 
(See statistical results for rates on tobacco.) 

A few years ago a number of fanners and trackers selling their products in 
tliis city organized a selling agency and supply store on a cooperative basis, but 
after carrying on business for about 2 years were compelled to wind up tin; 
concern, having lost the whole or nearly the whole of the capital invested. 

As indicated previously, the principal supplies for the markets of the city out¬ 
side the supply of apples, dry onions. Irish potatoes, and live and dead poultry, 
and eggs, and which are supplied by the producers and not bv merchants or 
dealers, comes from near-by points or, at any rate, from points'not outside the 
Statu (except in so far as some supplies of early strawberries and early vegetables 
come in small quantities from Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina),and 
are shipped here not from any particular centers of trade, but in small shipments 
id 1 or 2 crates, or barrels, or cases from the small wayside depots on the several 
lines of railways running into the city from the West and South. Apples arc 
shipped here from points on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in Piedmont. 
Va.. such as Charlottesville, Staunton, and intermediate [mints within 151 ) miles 
of the city. Winter cabbage is shipped herefrom points in southwest Virginia 
on the Norfolk and Western Railroad between Roanoke and Wytlievillc, while 
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Irish potatoes for winter sale come here from points in Ohio and farther North 
and West. 

(5) Competition, public markets, and cold storage. —There is very active com¬ 
petition between local producers and dealers in all vegetable products and truck 
crops, and also in live and dead poultry, eggs, corn, and oats. These local pro¬ 
ducers sell largely directly to consumers and to hucksters in the city markets, and 
thus prevent the commission men and general wholesale dealers from controlling 
the markets. These products arc hauled into the city by the farmers a distance 
of 15 or 20 miles. 

No combination is in control of any of the products named. 

There are three public market places provided by the city, with accommodations 
for near-by wholesale and retail delivery by farmers, dealers, and consumers. 

There are 2 cold-storage depots in the city, but, they have not been long'estab¬ 
lished. The one belongs to a pork-packing concern and the other to a dry cold- 
storage company. They are not largely used as yet. though some fruit growers 
have tried the system, and find it of service to them. Schedule of rates of charges 
made by the dry cold-storage company are included elsewhere; the charges made 
by the other company are about the same. • 

(0) Statistical results for to products. —The statistical results of this inquiry 
are given herewith. It includes among other farm products consumed in the 
household the important product leaf tobacco, for which Richmond is one of the 
largest markets, both for local consumption and for shipment to other points, 
domestic and foreign. 

Prices and expenses of distribution in Richmond, Fa. 


Year and 
month of sale*. 

Kind and grade 
of product. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer re¬ 
ceived. 

Combined ex¬ 
penses of dis¬ 
tribution be¬ 
tween producer 
and consumer. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of con¬ 
sumer’s 
price to 
distrib¬ 
utors. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of con¬ 
sumer’s 
price to 
pro¬ 
diners. 

Out. to Dee., 

Winesap apples... 

25 cents per 

$2.50 per barrel 
of 3 bushels. 
$3.50 per barrel. 

50 cents per 

I\r ct. 
10 

Per ct. 
84 


Pippin apples. 

peck. 

37J cents per 

barrel. 

$1 per barrel.. 

22 

78 

Jan., 1900. 

Onions (dry). 

peek. 

30 cents per 

ti 7. r i]K.-r barrel. 

$1.85 per bar- 

51 

49 

Mar. to May ... 

Spring eliiekens.. 

peek. 

35 cents per 

25 c cuts per 

rel. 

10 cents per 

30 

70 

June to Dee., 

Chickens. 

pound. 

124 cents per 

pound. 

10 cents per 

pound. 

24 cents per 

20 

80 

1899. 

Jan. to Muy, 

JigK#. 

pound. 

20 cents per 

pound. 

15 cents per 

pound. 

5 cents per 

25 

75 

1900. 

June to Sept., 
1H99. 

May and June, 

.do. 

dozen. 

15 cents per 
dozen. 

50 cents per 

dozen. 

10 eents per 
dozen. 

$3 per barrel of 

dozen. 

.lo. 


75 

Irish jnitatoes. 

$3 per barrel.. 

50 

50 

1900. 

July to May, 

.do. 

peek. 

75 cents per 

„3 bushels. 

50 cent s per 

25 cents per 

33j 

GGf 

45 

1899 and 1900. 
Sept, to Mar., 

Sweet potatoes ... 

basil el. 

25 cents per 

bushel. 

$1.25 per barrel 

bushel. 

$1.75 per bar- 

55 

1899 and 1900. 
May and June, 

Cabbages. 

peck. 

5 cent n per 

of 3 bushels. 

1 i e ents per 

rel. 

3J cents per 

70 

30 

1899. 

Oct. to Feb., 

.do. 

head. 

10 cents per 

head. 

21 cents per 

head. 

74 cents per 

75 

25 

1899 and 1900. 
Julv to Sept., 

Watermelons. 

head. 

10 cents each.. 

head. 

5 cents each — 

head. 

5 cents. 

50 

50 

1899. 

All the year 

New milk. 

<5 (rents per 

3 cents per quart 

3 cents per 

50 

50 

1899. 

All the year 

Sun-onred tobacco 

quart. 1 

74 cents per 

01 o cuts per 

quart. 

i cent per 

7 

93 

1898. 

All the year 

Dark loose tobacco 

pound. 

$4.80 per 100 

pound. 

$!.:«) per 100 

pound, 

50 cents per 

10 

90 

1899. 

Heavy shipping 
and export to¬ 
bacco. 

Bright tobacco.... 

pounds. 

8J cents j>er 

pounds. 

71 cent s per 
pound. 

5 cents per 

100 pounds. 

4 cent per 

G 

94 


pound. 

5J cents per 

I*ound. 

.do. 

9 

91 


pound. 

l>ound. 





i For the small quantity purchased by city dealers from country producers. 
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8. ATLANTA—A TYPICAL SOUTHERN MARKET.' 

(1) Undeveloped condition of the Atlanta market .—Atlanta lias a population of 
120,000 anil is reached by 25 railroad lines from the producing territory. As a 
farm market it is undeveloped and lacking in that decree of organization which 
insures a fair degree of regularity in supply and stability in prices. Consequently 
the distributive agencies shift the risks of the business upon the producer and 
the consumer. 

Atlanta commission men sell for 10 per cent. Farmers have no organizations. 
Peach growers are trying to organize. Chickens, turkeys, eggs, potatoes, and 
cabbage are largely brought in on wagons. Melons are shipped from Florida 
and southern Georgia. Strawberries come in May. Cheese is bought in Chicago 
and Cincinnati; apples come from Michigan; some are brought in on wagons from 
surrounding country. There is no regular market in the city. The commission 
men sell wholesale and retail, and retailers sell by wholesale. The retailers have 
an organization, but it is practically useless. The whole business is chaotic for 
want of systematic organization among the several interests. Cold storage is not 
ample or systematic. An effort was made to secure such facilities, but failed. 
There are two small concerns which are quite a convenience in handling meats 
and a few vegetables, but they do not affect prices or profits materially. The 
average stock of butter on hand is 4,000 pounds. There are about 1,100 persons 
selling milk, some keeping only 2 or :i cows. A few dairies keep their herds 10 or 
20 miles out and bring in milk on trains. Milk wagons come in from 2 to 10 miles. 
There is no creamery here. About one-half of the butter conies by rail. Freight 
on oranges from Los Angeles is 90 cents per box, 320 boxes to the car; from 
Florida the freight is 75 cents per box sent by express. Oranges from California 
and from the Gulf States come in competition to a certain extent. The California 
crop continues to come, however, after the Florida crop is exhausted. The 
Florida orange is considered much superior to the California orange, and sells for 
a higher price. In fact, California oranges will hardly sell here while the Florida 
orange is on the market, although offered at a lower price. Almost all other per¬ 
ishable articles, such as fruits and vegetables, begin coming very early from 
Florida. As the season advances, first, southern, then middle, and then northern 
Georgia each have its run: and then some come from farther North or from cold 
storage. 

(2) Unfavorable positionoftheprodwer .—Atlanta has no regular public market. 
First wholesale commission men and then retail dealers, and then wagons from 
the surrounding country supply the demand and scramble to such an extent as 
to greatly reduce prices. Perhaps butter from Northern creameries and from 
home sources has the keenest competition and is most affected in price. The cost 
of laying down Elgin butter has a good deal to do with the prices paid for the 
local product. Farm prices are controlled almost entirely by supply and demand, 
and as these are irregular the fluctuations are violent and extreme. For instance, 
strawberries are abundant one day at (i to 8 cents per quart; on another day they 
will probably be 10 to 13i cents per quart. With almost every article there is 
a minimum price at which shipments would cease to come in. and cutting of the 
supply will rally prices. Many shippers lose money in this way. but the dealers 
will keep right on all the same. The commission trade is reported as prospering— 
“ most all get rich "—while the producer makes very little money. These retail 
traders come from all sources. Very many of them were farmers, and seeing a 
bettor chance here have left their farms and entered the commission business. 
Many of them have failed in other lines. In the fruit trade Italians and Greeks 
control everything. The city is greatly in need of a general market to remedy 
its chaotic condition of trade in farm products. Organization on the part of the 
truckers would improve conditions, but it is hard to get them to do so. 

There are 42 commission houses, 25 wholesale dealers, and 560 retail establish¬ 
ments which handle farm products. Maimed soldiers peddle without license. 

(8) Statistical results for IS products— The statistical results of the inquiry 
at Atlanta aro given herewith for 18 different articles which enter largely into 
household consumption. 


1 Reported by Mr. H. B. Hunnlcntt, special agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Prices and c.rjmises of distrilmtmn. at Atlanta , (fa. 


Year anil Kind and grade of 
month of sale. product. 


Consumer paid. 1 


1 still and 190<>: 
average for 
one year. 


■September to 
Slav, 1899- 

1900. 


May. 1S99. t< 
Mnv. 1900. 


June to Sep¬ 
tember, JS99. 
March to.lune 
1900. 

1X99 to 1900 


Sweet milk 1 . 

Hut term ilk '. 

(tountiry butter... 

Creamery butter.. 

Cheese. 

Florida oranges-. 

(hiliforuia and 
Sicily oranges.* 
Apples 3 . 

Onions :: . 

Chickens^. . 


Producer re¬ 
ceived. 


: Turkeys ... 

Kggs. 

Potatoes... 

■ Cabbage... 

Melons. 

; Strawberrie: 

liny. 

Ci »m. 


28 cents per 

gallon. 

10 cents per 
I gallon. 

• ir> cents per 

|iouud. 

: l!. _ * cents per 

• iwaind. 

' HiJ cents per 
I pound. 

Ml cents per 
dozen. 

::o cents per 
dozen. 

• >o cents per 
peck. 

, 10 cents pci- 
peek. 

cents each.. 


J.> cents per 
pound. 

112i cents per 
dozen. 

.HI cents per 
peek. 

li cents per 
pound. 

_do. 


11 cents ]M*r 
quart. 

Six per ton_ 

00 cents per 

bushel. 

I'i cents per 
bushel. 


sinner. 

1 1 cents pi 

i gal- 

11 cents 

Ion. 


•’ gallon. 

;> rents pe 

gal- 

f> cents 

Ion. 

gallon. 

ti) cents 

per 

.» cents 

polllltl. 


isniiid. 

18 cents 

|n>r 

7 cents 

pound. 

pound. 

Hi cents 

per 

f>3 cents 

pound. 


pound. 

12 cents 

per 

88 cents 

dozen. 


dozen. 

i! cents 

per 

21 cents 

dozen. 

dozen. 

10 cents 

per 

■10 rents 

peek. 


peek. 

l.'i cents 

per 

20 rents 

peck. 


peek. 

20 cents each ... 

If* cents es 

10 cents 

per 

5 cents 

pound. 


pound. 

12 i cents 

per 

Id cents 

dozen. 


dozen. 

I2J cents 

per 

7J rents 

peck. 

peek. 

J relit 

J cent 

per 

pound. 


pound. 

.do ... 



»; cents 

per 

x rents 

quart. 


quart. 

89 per ton 


5*9 per toil 

80 cents 

per 

HU cents 

bushel. 


bushel. 

.do... 


1") rents 
bushel. 


Combined 
expenses of dis-j 
trilmtion | 
between pro- | price 
ducerandcon-; to dis¬ 
tribu¬ 
ters. 


| i'v- I ivr- 
isomer’s 


; Per et. 
o0 

M) 

Hit} 

28 

40 

70 

SO 


02 

■12 

J 

5 j 

It : 

:i7{! 

,»! 

„ 

i 

w* 1 

no 

f)0 


if con¬ 
sumer's 
price 
to pro¬ 
ducers. 


M) 

««» 

72 

00 

24 

20 

20 

H74 

r.7? 


02J 

Ml 

Ml 

■1211 

Mi 

no 

6t!J 


1 Steady market. 

- Express is heavy, but the points of shipment are so scattered one can not gel average price. 
:t Mostly from Michigan and north Georgia; wagons. 

♦Summer market ton uncertain; ail sizes and prices from s to SO cents each. 


«. FARM MARKETS AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 1 

(I) Commercial position of San Antonio.—Sim Antonio may bo taken as a 
representative Southern market. The following statement, of priors and expenses 
of distribution of farm products presents a true proportion betwi on the amount 
paid to the distributer and the amount received by the producers of the jirodnets. 
The scope of the inquiry covers the majority of the leading farm products pro¬ 
duced and sold in this market. 

The majority of farm products in this section of the country is handled direct 
from the producer to the consumer. This is especially true of such products as 
milk, butter, poultry, eggs, vegetables, beef, and hay. The greater portion of 
the corn and oats consumed in this city is shipped here from Texas or Kansas 
points, except in years when we have a rainfall of above the ordinary, such as 
the present year. San Antonio is situated in n section ordinarily not blessed with 
as much rain as the northern, central, and eastern portions of the State. Until 
within the past 3 or 3 years the great hulk of vegetables consumed in San Anto¬ 
nio were produced by irrigated farms and gardens near this city and are on the 
market at all seasons of the year. 

(3) Recent development of Texas truck farming. —Within the past 3 or 3 years 
the truck-farm industry of Texas has assumed wonderful and unexpected pro¬ 
bations. It has lieen demonstrated that a great portion of Texas, especially 

1 Itc[*ortcd by Mr. Vorius 1*. Brown, special agent, Sun Antonio*Tex. 
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that known as the Texas coast, country, can produce vegetables and fruits of 
almost all kinds grown in any section of this country from 4 to 6 weeks eai lier 
than they can be produced in the most favored sections of California: hence San 
Antonio, within the past 2 or II years, has received these products largely from 
the Texas coast country. 

Nueces County, for instance, the county of which Corpus Christi is the county 
seat, produced this year something like $100,000 worth of truck products, while 
only 3 or 4 years ago not $1 worth of this class of products was produced in that 
country and sent to northern Texas and Northern and Eastern markets. The 
total acreage planted in cabbage this year in Nueces County was about 300 acres, 
and there was a realization of about $225 from each acre planted in this staple 
crop. This is perhaps the most remunerative showing ever made in the cabbage 
industry in Texas, and perhaps in the United States. Next year it is estimated 
that at least 1,000 acres will be devoted in that county to the cultivation of cab¬ 
bage alone, and should the demand be as brisk and the product as compact as 
this season, the Nueces County cabbage growers will realize<ibout $250,000 there¬ 
from. The truck industry is rapidly developing, not only in Nueces County, 
but in at least 100 counties in south and southeast Texas. 

(3) Restriction of trade, by excess ire freights and unfair commissions. —That 
which troubled the Texas grower more than anything else, prior to a year or so 
ago. was in securing transportation rates low enough to permit him to get his 
products to market with some per cent of profit, and in finding commission men 
who would deal honestly with producers. However, within the past 2 or 3 
years truck fanners’ organ i zations have sprung up in almost every truck-pri >duoi ng 
section of the State, and Texas has now what is known as tin* State* Truck Growers' 
Association. Through the efforts of these organizations the various railroads ill 
the State have made greatly reduced rates for these products, and the truck farm¬ 
ers themselves have established agencies in Northern and Eastern cities in charge 
of their own men for the handling of these products at those points. 

The great trouble with which the Texas producer has to contend, where then* 
is a large surplus, is the question of transportation charges to markets. Some 
years ago the writer hereof took up with the Texas State railway commission the 
question of freight rates on wool from Texas wool-producing points to this city. 
For instance, the Southern Pacific Railway Company was charging $1.20 per 100 
pounds for hauling wool in carload lots from Longfellow, Tex., to San Antonio, 
a distance of 120 miles, while the same company was only charging HO cents per 
100 pounds for hauling the same product in carload lots from San Francisco 
through lower California, through Longfellow, Tex., through San Antonio to New 
York, a distance many times greater. When 1 called the attention of the railway 
officers to this matter and tried to have them remedy same, they simply stated: 
“ We can not. do it, and what are you going to do about it?* 5 The matter was 
referred to the Texas railway commission, and they answered that they were 
powerless to act in the matter. 

In years of drought this section of the country, when farmers around San Anto¬ 
nio produced little or no corn and when there was plenty in what is known as the 
black-land section of north and east Texas, San Antonio was consuming Kansas 
corn, because the Kansas fanner could sliij» his corn in carload lots from Kansas 
points to San Antonio at a much lower figure than could the northern Texas 
farmer, who resided only about one-third the distance, to get his product to this 
same market. 

(4) M iscella neons condi t i on s of m a rket. —The p r< x luefcs of truck gar< lens and far in s 
in the vicinity of San Antonio are disposed of mainly by the producers themselves. 
In this city there are several large plazas or market centers devoted exclusively 
to the marketing of these products, and consumers do most of their marketing on 
these plazas. There is also being constructed in this city at present one of the 
largest market houses in the South, for which the city credit is pledged in bonds 
issued for construction. 

Milk sold in San Antonio is not handled by middlemen, but is marketed directly 
by the producer to the consumer. 

There are about a dozen strictly commission houses handling farm and garden 
products in this city, while almost every retail store handles such products as pota¬ 
toes, corn, hay, vegetables, etc. As a rule, the rate of commission charged by com¬ 
mission merchants for selling different farm products is 10 per cent. No attempt 
has been made by fanners tributary to San Antonio to organize their own commis¬ 
sion agencies, except truck farmers as herein referred to. Most of the vegetables 
and truck products coming to San Antonio from outside points by rail come from 
Rockport, Corpus Christi, Sinton, Mathis, Beeville, and other points on the line of 
the San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway. These products are now coming in 
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sharp competition with products produced by farmers and gardeners living in San 
Antonio and immediate vicinity. 

No product of the ranch or farm, so far as the reporter knows, is under the con¬ 
trol of a combination of dealers or commission merchants. This would be impos¬ 
sible here, owing to the fact that so much more of these products are produced 
here than are consumed. 

There is no such thing as scarcity of milk here. Almost every farmer and 
stock farmer living within wagon distance of San Antonio produces more milk 
than ho consumes, and as wo have no creamery in this part of the country the 
milk is pure, plentiful, and cheap. 

San Antonio is somewhat lacking in cold-storage facilities. However, the 
Armour Packing Company has just erected a large cold-storage plant in this city. 

(5) Railway charge for 'marketing Texan beef cattle.—The International and 
Great Northern Railway charges the following rates on beef cattle: From San 
Antonio to Kansas City, $106.70 per 06-foot car, and to Chicago $1:11.45 per 36-foot 
car. As the average load is 32 head of 3-year-olds per car, this would make the 
cost of transportation in Kansas City $4.85 and in Chicago $5,074 per head. The 
rate on both corn and oats in carload lots from New Braunfels, 30 miles north, to 
San Antonio is 5 j cents per 100 pounds; from Austin, 80 miles north, to San Anto¬ 
nio, 8 cents per 100 pounds, and from Taylor, 115 miles north, to San Antonio, 94 
cents per 100 pounds; minimum weight, 24,000 pounds. 

Relative to the cost of getting Texas cattle to market, we will tako a 3-year-old 
Texas steer which will average, say, 1.000 pounds and sell at Kansas City at 4 
cents per pound. The gross price will be $40. It will cost the Texas producer 
to market this steer at Kansas City, as follows: Freight per head, .$5; commission, 
50 cents; yardage, 25 cents; feed in yards, 10 cents; feed en route, 15 cents; total, 
$6. An animal will shrink from 40 to 50 pounds from here to any of the big 
Western markets. The above charges also apply to Chicago, with a differential 
in freight rates of 1 If cents per 100 pounds. Now that catle are bringing higher 
prices the cattle raisers do not object so strenuously to $0 i>er head for marketing 
a 3-year-old steer as they formerly did, and it costs now only about 15 per cent of 
the steer's market value to get him to the point of destination. However, when 
the average price of the Texas steer weighing about 1,000 pounds (an average 
3-year-old steer) was $18 on the range, and he brought, say, $24 on the market, 
the transportation com]>any absorbed nearly one-third of the entire value. The 
stockmen in Texas hope in the future to greatly reduce the cost of marketing their 
cattle and other live stock, as wo confidently believe it is only a question of a very 
few years until a largo number of packeries will be established on the Texas 
coast, in which event Texas stockmen will receive from 40 to 50 per cent over 
present charges paid transportation companies. 

(6) Statistical results for :!5 products.— The statistical results of the inquiry 
at San Antonio embrace the kinds of farm products which play a leading part 
in that market for domestic consumption. A larger variety of minor vegetables 
is included than one generally finds in other markets. This market, is climatic¬ 
ally a semitropieal market, and therefore the variety of vegetables exceeds that 
of a more northern locality in point of their importance in consumption. San 
Antonio has a population of about 60,000. 

lYices and expenses of distribution in San Antonio, Tex. 


Year and 
mouth of 
Hale. 

Kind and grade 
of product. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined 
expenses of 
distribu¬ 
tion lie- 
tween pro¬ 
ducer and 
consumer. 

Percen- Percen¬ 
tage of tage of 
con- i con¬ 
sumer’s Niimcr’s 
price lo price to 
distrib- i»ro- 
uters. ducers. 

Apr., 1900 

Sweet potatoes.... 
Irish potatoes. 

81 per bushel. 

$1.50per bushel... 

80 cents per bushel. 
$1.25 per bushel — 

20 cents... 
25 cents... 

Per rt. 
20 
10! 

Per ct. 
80 
83 i 


Beans . 

82.10 per bushel... 

$ 1 . 80 per bushel .... 

00 cents... 

25 

75 


Cabbages. 

5 cents per imund. 

2J cents per pound . 

2J cents... 

50 

50 



$1.25 per bushel... 
$3.00,24-quart crate 



20 

80 


Strawberries. 

$3.24-quart crate ... 

60 cents... 

161 

8St 





....do. 

16! 

40 

831 

60 


Celery. 

Green peas. 

5 cents per bunch. 

3 cents per bunch .. 

2 cents.... 


5 cents per quart.. 

3 cents per quart... 

—do. 

40 

CO 


Parsnips. 

5 cents per bunch. 

3 cents per bunch .. 

—do. 

40 

60 






40 

60 




8UX) per'busliel_ 

15 cents, 40-pound 


20 

80 

July, 1899 

Watermelons. 

25 cents, 40-pomnl 

10 cents... 

40 

60 


melon. 

melon. 
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I*rices and expenses of distribution in San Antonio, Tej\— Continuod. 


Year and 
month of 
sale. 


Apr.. 1000 


July, ixyy 
Get., 1*00 


Apr., 1900 


Kind and grade 
of product. 


Consumer paid. 


#2 per dozen. 

#2 per j bushel.... 
#3 per crate ... 

$2 per bushel.. 

#10 per ton- 

-do. 

fiOcents per bushel. 


Cauliflower.. 
Cucumbers.. 
Btttf plant ••• 
Figs, gi ecu .. 
Hay, native.. 
Sorgutn, hay. 
Corn, shelled 


Oats.; 35 ceil ts per bushel 

Eggs.! 12 cents per dozen. 

Butter. 30 cents per pound. 

i 

Milk 1 . <5 cents per quart.. 

Cattle on hoof 2 (3- ■ At Kansas City, $10. 
year-old steer, 

1,000 lamnds.) 


I'nslucer received. 


Coin blued 
[expenses of] 
tfistribu- 
tion Ik*- 
tween pro¬ 
ducer and 
consumer. 


I’erccn-| 
tage of 
con¬ 


sumer s| sumer s 
price to| price to 
distrib-l pro- 
uters. dueors. 


#1.50 per dozen. 

#1.50 jier } bushel...: 

#2 per crate. 

#1.50 per bushel_ 

#x per ton. 

-do. 

15 cents per bushel. 

30 cents per-bushel. 
10 cents j»er bushel. 

25 cents per pound . 

0 cents per quart_ 

At Texas, $31. 


50 cents... 
....do . 

#1 . 

50 cents...! 
#2 per ton.I 

_do . 

5 cents per 
bushel. 
—do — 

2 cents per 
dozen. 

5 cents per 
pound. 


SO.. 


I 


Percen¬ 
tage of 
con- 


iVr <7. I hr ct. 


tWJ 


K3j- 


X3J 

100 


1 All milk sold in San Antonio marketed direct by producer. 

‘-The gross expense of distribution on aged cattle from San Antonio to Kansas City is about $0 per 
head; to Chicago ami differential of, Ilf cents per hundred. On calves the cost of marketing would 
be about#3 per head, yearlings. In other words, transportation ami commission to Kansas City would 
cost the producer an average of 15 per cent ami to Chicago between 17 and IX per cent. 


10. MADISON, WIS., AS A FARM MARKET. 1 

(I) High expense of local distriUulinn. —Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, is a 
city nt 18,000 to 20,000 people, and represents the commercial development of 
smaller western cities. The principal industries of the State are dairying, stock 
raising, tobacco raising, and lumbering. So far i:s it lias been possible to ascer¬ 
tain there is no organization in Madison or vicinity for the purpose of facilitating 
the exchange of farm products between producers ami city consumers. Farmers 
have no organization or commission agency of their own. The city has devoted 
a part of a certain street to the use of those who have farm products for sale, 
eliiefly hay, corn, oats, potatoes, wood, and, especially during the Christmas 
holidays, dressed poultry ami meat. No license fee is charged for the use of this 
market place. There seems to be little doubt that a properly organized commis¬ 
sion or cooperative agency would benefit both producers and consumers. Under 
present conditions the expense of distribution of local products to consumers in 
tlie city is about 20 per cent, sometimes even 50 per cent of the consumers' price. 

Strictly speaking, there are no commission houses in Madison, and but 2 
doing a wholesale business in farm products. There are 50 retail stores buying 
directly from producers. The city charges no license fee for peddling farm prod¬ 
ucts, hence it is difficult to give the number of peddlers, Nfany farmers have a 
small number of city customer's whom they supply regularly with eggs, butter, 
dressed poultry, vegetables, and small fruit. Farmers, however, make compara¬ 
tively little butter, but sell the milk to the creameries and cheese factories. The 
price paid for the milk, depends upon the amount of butter fat in the milk, 
averaging about 00 cents per 100 pounds, or 50 quarts. 

(3) Expense of farm products from distant points. —Farm products from dis¬ 
tant points are purchased by local wholesale dealers from commission men in 
Chicago. It is impossible to say defini tely what percentage they charge for doing 
business, a close estimate would be 15 or 20 per cent. Farmers have no com¬ 
mission agency of their own. 

Apples are imported from New York, Michigan, Illinois, and California. Early 
strawberries from Van Buren, Ark.; Anna, Ill., and Mississippi. Melons from 
Blodgett, Mo.; Georgia, and Muscatine. Iowa. Onions from La Cross, New 
Orleans, and from Bermuda. Oranges from Florida and California. Cabbage 
from California. All these come from Chicago over the Chicago, Milwakee and 
St. Paul, the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Illinois Central railways. 
Freight is 40cents a hundred, or in car lots, 28 cents. 


1 Rojiortod by Mr. A. A. Mual'o, special agent, Madison, Win. 
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There does not seem to he much eompetition between farmers and dealers in 
selling the atxivc products. In the first place, these are imported from earlier 
climates before the local crops come into the market. Again, from lack of facili¬ 
ties for bringing the producer and consumer together, but a small proportion of 
the local crop is sold direct. Wisconsin ships large quantities of late potatoes to 
points outside the State, so that, market prices outside control the local market. 
The retail dealers draw their supplies from a radius of la or more miles outside 
of the city. No combination of dealers for the control of prices has been reported. 

(if) The lueid m ilk trade .—There are about 10 persons engaged in the milk retail 
business, with ijl) or (id wagons. There does not seem to be any understanding 
among milk dealers, even with regard to districting the city for convenience in 
distribution. Twenty-five wagons, representing as many owners, delivered milk 
in a section of the city consisting of 25 blocks, lietwerai 5 and 8 o'clock of one 
morning. There is an understanding with creameries in the city whereby the 
distributers may sell any surplus milk they may have, or buy in case of scarcity 
of supply. The supply of milk is almost entirely produced within a radius of (i 
or H miles from the city. There is no licensing of milk distributers or inspection 
of dairies by the city, but dairies are subject to inspection by the State dairy and 
food commission. Most of the milk distributers produce their own milk. A few 
have contracts with farmers for a stated number of quarts per day at a stated 
price, usually 3 cents per quart during June, July, and August, and’2.1 cents dur¬ 
ing the rest of the year. The milk with but few exceptions is sold at, a uniform 
price of 5 cents per quart during the year to retail customers, and ii.t cents per 
quart to restaurants and hotels.- It, is safe to say that the greater proportion of 
farm products passes through the hands of dealers. When eggs and butter are 
sold to retailers it is usually in exchange for other goods. They are often sold at 
the same price or a very slight advance for cash. Chickens are sold to the retail 
meat, markets alive. They lose about one-half pound in dressing. 

(4) Cant of marketing IVineannui tobacco .—Tobacco is an important industry m 
the State. The average price paid for the crop of IS!)!) in bundles, unsorted, is 
from (it to (if cents per pound. The warehouse expenses for labor in sorting, 
packing, etc., and for shrinkage, is about I cent per pound; other expenses for 
boxing, drayage. insurance, etc,, until placed on board cars for shipment is 4 cent 
per pound, making the total cost on board cars 8 to Hj cents per pound. 

Most of the Wisconsin tobacco is used for binders. An interesting fact con¬ 
nected with Wisconsin tobacco is that it is said on good authority to contain a 
much smaller percentage of nicotine than almost, any other kind. 

Purchasers here are usually agents for large tobacco dealers in Chicago, New 
York, and other large cities, and on orders from them ship directly to manufac¬ 
turers throughout the Union and to Europe. Some hundreds of orders looked 
over show that, practically every city and large town in the Union buys from this 
market. Local cigar factories pay for this tobacco 10, 15, or 18 cents per pound, 
according to grade. Home of the leading tobacco markets in this State are Madison, 
Stoughton, Janesville. Deerfield, Edgerton, Evansville, and Brooklyn. 

There are no facilities for cold storage in Madison. 

Statistical results far M pratluets .—The statistical results of the inquiry made 
at Madison. Wis., are given herewith. Tlmy embody the leading kinds of pro¬ 
duce, classed as fruits and vegetables, with dairy products, poultry, (Kits. corn, and 
hay. Most of the consumers' prices given are taken from records of household 
expenditures kept by individuals. The producers' prices are farm prices, and the 
difference in expense of distribution through retailera and directly from farmer to 
family is indicated. 



Prices and expenses of distribution in Madison, Wis. 
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370 THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION‘.-.-FARM PRODUCTS. 


11. MARKETS FOR PRODUCE IN LINCOLN, NEBR. 1 

(1) General features of the Lincoln market. —The city of Lincoln, the capital of 
Nebraska and the county seat of a largo and rich agricultural county, is supplied 
with agricultural products, in the main, from the immediate neighborhood. 
Thirteen lines of railroad radiate into the surrounding eotmtry, but comparatively 
little farm produce is brought in by them, For the most part the city is supplied 
by the fanners, who come in with their own conveyances over tho country roads. 

It is stated by railroad officials that the only important farm products they 
bring into Lincoln are hay, potatoes, fmit, and some vegetables brought from 
distant places. There is some trade in eggs and butter t> l)ut it is difficult to sepa¬ 
rate tho local trade in these articles from the trade of the commission houses with 
Eastern markets. The grocers call upon the jobbers for eggs when the local 
supply is scarce, but this demand is limited in volume. Country butter is shipped 
in to the commission houses for storage and to lie worked over, but, this likewise 
is intended for other markets, and is not sold here except when tho local dealers 
are short of their regular supplies. Fruit comes to the city in wagons and also 
by rail. It is a common practice to load wagons with apples in the southeastern 
part of th«‘ State and drive to Lincoln, selling the fruit on the streets here in com¬ 
petition with that brought by rail andsold through the regular trade channels. Hay 
is brought in by the farmers and Hold on the nay-market stpiare directly to the 
consumer, but tin* quantity raised within “hauling distance” is not great enough 
to supply the demand, and about 8,000 tons are shipped in by railroad every year. 
Potatoes are raised in tho neighborhood, but so unstable is tho output that distant 
fields are frequently called upon, Colorado and northwestern Nebraska furnishing 
a largo part of tho supply. 

The uncertainties of this trade may be judged from the fact that one dealer 
shipped potatoes last season from a number of points between Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the Indian Territory early in tho season, and later was a larger ship¬ 
per from this market, to other points that reported a failure of tho crop. 

The vegetable market is also wholly dependent upon the season, and no figures 
can be given that can bo considered to represent a fair average of conditions. 
Thus, in the early spring all kinds of vegetables will be shipped in from the 
Southern States. Later, they come from Kansas, Missouri, a nd southern Nebraska. 
In May the local gardens begin furnishing the supply, and instead of shipping in 
vegetables the local commission dealers may bo handling none at all, or if they 
are doing anything it may be shipping some of the surplus product out. Late in 
the season the supplies may again be brought from distant points to the North. 

There are 6 wholesale commission houses in Lincoln that deal on a largo scale 
in produce and fruit. They in turn sell to about 100 local grocers and nearly the 
same number of retail feed stores. The part of the retail price of each product 
that goes to the producer and the amount that goes to the middleman and the 
transportation companies will bo found as nearly as it can bo ascertained in the 
following tables. 

(2) Ej.jien.ves of marketing milk .—Milk is sold in Lincoln from “ milk depots” 
and wagons that make regular deliveries to the houses. The price is uniform the 
year round except in occasional seasons of scarcity. It is 5 cents per gallon. 
The sellers, as a rule, have their own cows; some of them buy milk from their 
neighbors. They pay about the retail price, but make their profit in extracting 
a part of tho cream before selling it. No milk comes in by rail. 

(8) Expenses! of marketing eggs. —These are mostly sold directly to the retailers 
by the producers. Only in times of a short supply do the retailers buy of ilie 
commission houses. Generally eggs are retailed at about tho same price paid for 
them, and the retailer makes his profit in buying them in trade and the profit on 
the goods traded. When they are paid for in cash tho dealers expect to make 1 
cent per dozen. Tho commission houses expect to make 1 cent por dozen on those 
they sell to the retailer. 

(4) Expenses of marketing butter. —Country butter; Most of this is sold by the 
producer to the retailers who pay for it in trade and expect to make their profit 
on tho goods traded and who retail it for nearly the same prico they pay. When 
it is bought directly tho retailer expects to make from 1 to 2 cents per pound. A 
considerable quantity is sold by the producer directly to tho consumer at a 
uniform price for tho year, which ranges from 20 to 25 cents per pound. 

Creamery butter: As the market is supplied largely by a large local creamery 
hut little is brought in from outside. The price is set by the local creamery, and 
the question of transportation does not entfir. The retailers buy from the 


1 Reported by Mr. Will Owen Jones, .special agent, Lincoln; Nebr., 
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creamery at from 30 to 34 cents the year round, and make from 3 to 4 cento per 
pound on it. 

(5) Expenses of marketing potatoes .—Only once in to years has the local sup¬ 
ply filled the demand. This was last year, when potatoes were gathered up hero 
by the commission houses and shipped to other points. This, however, was not 
until after the new crop was harvested. Wherever a surplus oxists local.mer¬ 
chants buy the product of the producers and sell to the commission men who 
come and bid for it. To-day, for example, potatoes retail in Lincoln for 30 cents 
a peek or 80 cento a bushel. The 80 cents is divided about as follows: 

Retailer's profit_.-.. .. .. 30 

Wholesaler's profit ... __ ... . . .. . 10 

Railroad freight...... . ... ... . .. ... . . 18 

Seller’s commission. .. . . ... 7 

Net price to producer. .. ... __ 35 

The proportion of the cost by consumers going to distributors is 00 per cent; 
and to producers, 31 per cent. • 

The only fixed item in this list is the railroad freight. This remains constant, 
no matter what the price of tlio potatoes may be. It is 18 cents from Minneapolis. 
15 cents from Gordon, Nebr., representing points in northwestern Nebraska, 15 
cents from Colorado, and 30 cents from the Indian Territory. 

The amount consumed is alsrat 1 car a day the year round. The prevailing 
price last July was about 50 to 55 cents to the jobber. Last January, owing to 
the fact that no freight was added, the home market being supplied by neigh¬ 
boring farmers, the jobbers paid only 30 cents. 

(6) Expense of market haj vegetable *.—Vegetables are imported from Texas and 
Missouri mostly by commission men who sell to the retailers. The commission 
men make a profit of 10 per cent, and the retailer another profit of 10 per cent. 
Local produce is sold directly to the retailers, who expect to make 10 or 15 per 
cent. Quite a good deal is sold directly to the consumers by the producers at 
practically the same price at which the retailers sell. 

It is impossible to say anything more definite about prices, as that depends on 
both the condition of the local crop and the crop in the shipping places. 

The consumer pays 10 or 15 per cent more than the producer gets of the local 
crop, except where it is sold directly to the consumer. There is no combination 
that fixes prices. 

Vegetables are shipi>ed into Lincoln from all directions when there is a scarcity 
here and there is a glut, anywhere else. The commission men say that the move¬ 
ment is always regulated by the one question of supply and demand, and freight 
rates. On perishable freight it is necessary to guarantee the freight in advance. 
The growers of cabbages, melons, or other products in the South or in California 
send their goods to the commission men here to bn sold at the prevailing market 
price. The commission men receive from 8 to 10 per cent as their share. They 
then pay the freight and remit the remainder to the producer. 

An examination of the accounts of a prominent house in Lincoln reveals the 
fact that as a rule the producer receives just about as much as the railroads do 
for carrying his stuff to market. When vegetables are low, the producer often 
receives less than the railroads. Taking the figures furnished by half a dozen 
commission houses and working down to the producer's sharo, I was struck with 
the fact that in oranges, lemons, potatoes, and many vegetables the freight 
charges are almost identical with the producer's share. That, is, the producer and 
the railroads divide the amount received from the joblier about equally. 

(7) Expenses of marketing omnqes and lemons .—This market is supplied mainly 
from California. The price last July was $4 a box. In January last it was $3.50 
to $3.75 a box. On June 18, 1900, the prices paid per box were as follows: 


Consumer... .... $4.50 

Retailer..... . -___ 8.75 

Jobber. ... .-.. 3.35 

Freight______ .... -.... 1.10 

Commissions, packing, etc., in California.. . 1.35 

Amount left for producer. 1.00 


Proportion of consumer’s cost to distributers, 78 per cent; to producers, 32 per 
cent. 

Lincoln dealers say that there is no combination of any kind at this end of the 
liijo for regulating the price. They do say, however, that the goods must all 
come through on fruit refrigerator cars, and that a strong combination exists 
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between the two principal companies that keeps up the price and exercises some 
sort of control over the shipj>ers in California. 

The lemons on this market come mainly from California. The going price last 
July was $1 and §4.50 a box. Ill January it was §3.50 to §3.75. On June IS. 1!)00, 
the money involved in handling a box of lemons on this market was as follows: 


Consumer pays _ ____ ____ $fi. 0(1 

Retailer pays.. ... . -. 4.50 

Jobber pays.............. 3.50 

Freight __ .. __ _ .... __ 1.35 

Packing, commissions, etc., in California ._ .. ... 1.35 

Producer receives . _.. . ' ... _ . - .. 1.35 


Proportion of consumer's cost to distributers. SO per cent; to producers, 30 per 
cent. 

The same remarks as to combinations and refrigerator cars apply as to oranges. 

(8) Jijpenxcs of marketing hay .—The price depends entirely on the crop. No 
combination to affect prices exists: $0.50 per ton is an average for the year. The 
highest price is in May—§0—this year; about §0 in January and July. 

llay is shipped from the Platte Valley, Elkhorn Valley (Holt County), and east¬ 
ern Kansas. Freight is$i per toil from Platte Valley, and §1.40 from other points. 
Baling costs §1 per ton. 

The quantity received is about 8 cars of 10 tons each per day. The commission 
is 50 cents per ton. Hay is mostly sold directly to dealers, who make §1 per ton. 


SUMMARY. 

IVr ton. 

(1) Average price to consumer.... ... . $0.50 

(3) Distribution: 

Retailer.. ... . .50 

Wholesaler . .... . 1.00 

Baling_ .. __ _ 1.00 

Transportation...... . 1.00 

(3) Producer.. . --- -- --- 3.00 


Proportion of consumer's cost paid to distributers, 54 per cent; to producers. 46 
per cent. 


13. WICHITA, KANS., AS A FARM MARKET. 1 

(1) General /natures, —Kansas is a State of numerous smaller cities and towns. 
On this account, the market supply is largely local in its origin, but the shipping 
of surplus products, such as cheese and grapes, has made noteworthy progress. 
As a center for the receipt of other farm products, the position of Wichita is 
indicated by the following features in its organization. It has a population of, 
approximately, 35,000. 

The number of commission merchants in livestock is 5: creameries, 3; whole¬ 
sale produce houses, 18; wholesale and retail feed dealers, 13; licensed peddlers of 
farm products, 6. 

There, are no farm products sold here on commission, except strawberries, and 
the commission on them is 10 per cent. There is a grape growers’ association 
here, organized for the purpose of selling their product. The president says the 
result of same has been to get better prices for their grapes. Their method is to 
put all of their crop together and have one man go with it to the market and sell 
it. The crop raisefl here is shipped mostly to Colorado. This is the only producer's 
organization here. 

The main shipping points for milk are within a radius of 60 miles of Wichita, 
in Kansas; average freight rate, 3 cents per gallon. Main points from which 
oranges come are California and Mexico, and the rate of freight is §1.35 per 100 
pounds. Main point from which onions are received is Colorado; rato, 35 cents 
per 100 pounds. Poultry comes from within 100 miles of Wichita; average rate, 
30 cents per 100 pounds. Cabbages come from Colorado and Wisconsin, at 30 and 
40 cents per 100 pounds. Strawberries from Missouri and Arkansas; rato, §1 por 
100 pounds. The other products are hauled in wagon lots and come from very 
many other places. 

The farmers’ hauling distance is an average of 15 miles. About tho only prod¬ 
uct which the farmers supply direct to the consumer to any extent is milk. The 
farmers sell the other products mostly to wholesalers and retailers. 


t Reported by Mr. Dean Portion, special agent, Wichita, Kims, . 
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There are no producers’ combinations here, except the grape organization men¬ 
tioned above. 

There is no milk inspection here or license system and no milk combination; 
the consumers are supplied wholly by country milk routes, of which there are 
from 15 to 20. The shipped-in milk is all used by the creameries for the manu¬ 
facture of butter, etc. 

There are no market places here, except a hay square for farmers to stand with 
their hay wagons. 

There is only one cold-storage plant here, and it is not in operation now. It was 
not a financial success. 

(2) The statistical results fur 1(1 products.—The statistical results are given 
Ik'Iow. showing prices of products and differences between what the producer 
receives and the consumer pays, which differences represent the middlemen's 
expenses and profits. 

Prices and exjieuses of distribution in Wichita, Kavs. 


Year mid 1 
mouth of stile. 

Kind and grade ^ 
of product. 

Consumer ]>aid— 

Producer 
received - j 

Average for 

Sweet milk. j 

1 ft cents |M‘rgal- 

1 0 rents per gal- ; 

year t rom 


Ion. 1 

loll. 

.1 111V. 1X99, to i 
July, 1900. j 

Duller. 

27ff cents per 

15 cents per 

j 


l«mnd. 

pound. > 




10 cents per ; 
pound. ! 



i |M»und. 


Combined 

1 ‘XplMlSt'S Of 

distribution 
bet with 
producer 
find 

consumer. 


Per- I Per- 
■eiitHge rentage 
>f eon-' of con 
Isumer’sisuiuer’R 
price to price to 
distrib-j pro- 
uten*, dueers. 


oranges. $5 per ernte. $2.50 per crate.. 

Apples. *.i jM*r barrel_ $2 per barrel ! 

Onions.; 2 cents per pound 1 coni per pound j 

Live poultry_ J 7ecu taper pound leentsper pound 

Dressed poultry. Ueenls per pound occntsperpouud 

Kggs. 15 cents |>er II cents per 

| dozen. dozen. 

Potatoes. j so cents per 10 cents per 

bushel. j bushel. 


I Cabbage. 


Watermelons... 
Strawberries_ 


' Hay . 
| Corn. 


cents per .1 cent per head, 
head. 

10 cents each ... (* cents each_ 

$2 per crate 21 $1.25 per crate.. 

quarts. 

$7 per ton. $ I per ton. 

36 cents per 2(1 cents per 

bushel. bushel. 

35 cents j*er 25 cents per 


Ween Is per gal 
Ion. 

12 J cents per 
pound. 

10 cents i**r 
pound. 

$2.50 per crate. 
83 per barrel.. 

1 cent per 

pound. 

3 cents per 
pound. 

I cents per 
pound. 

I cents per : 

dozen. ! 
•10 cents per : 
bushel 


rail, r 
11 i 

I 


rernt. 

i to 


15 

50 

50 

CO 

50 
12 . x 
It. I 
20.7 
50 
00 
-10 

517. ft 


bushel. 


bushel. 


1 J cents per j 
head. 

4 cents each...I 

75 cents per | 
crate. 

$2 per ton. 42. X 

10 cents per I 27. X 

bushel. 

.ill..I 2H.6 I 


55.0 

72.3 
50 

10 

00 
02. ft 

57.2 

71.4 


: 


1 Milk is bought in large quantities and sold at. houses by the pint at 3 to 5 cents per pint. 

Remarks—T he difference between what producer gets and consumer pays includes height and all 
other expenses of handling. None of these commodities are handled here on commission, except in 
occasional instances. The prices are the average for the year, as near as the dealers could give them 
to us. This is as near accurate as we can get it. 


IX FARM MARKETS AT PORTLAND, OREG. 

(I) Portland's position in the Pacific trade. 1 — With a population of nearly 
100,000, Portland in tho leading commercial city on the northern Pacific coast. 
Like Seattle and Tacoma, it has developed rapidly as a distributing market within 
recent years. The grain receipts have grown enormously. A recent shipment of 
82,000 bushels of wheat from Portland, Oreg.. to Yokohama, Japan, was the first 
cargo made np exclusively of this cereal that ever crossed the Pacific to Japan. 

In other respects this market shows a rapidly developing demand for farm 
products. The vast increase of ocean trade, trade with China, Japan, Hawaii, 
Philippines, and Alaska, as well as inland with the near-by mines, has, for exam- 


1 Reported by Mr. K. W. Wright, special a?ont, Portland, Ore?. 
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pie, created a demand for condensed milk, as shown by the amount brought from 
the East. Many districts are to be found here where this industry could be intro¬ 
duced without fear of a successful competitor. It is predicted that it will not be 
long before the milk-condensing business will be one of our very best-paying local 
industries. Canned vegetables have likewise become a prominent part of this 
trade, thus-creating a new local demand on farm resourc.es. 

(2) Internal organization of the. local market.—The internal organization of the 
local market is described in the data given below. 

There are 35 commission houses and wholesale dealers in farm products, the 
wholesalers doing a commission business and the commission men a wholesale 
business, so that they can not well lie separated into two classes. There are also 
13 wholesale dealers in grain exclusively, the regular commission houses seldom 
handling grain. There are 195 retail dealers in farm products. 

There are 71 peddlers of farm products with wagons and 11 with baskets 
licensed by the city, the former paying $15 jier quarter and the latter $10 per quar¬ 
ter. Basket peddlers are all Chinese gardeners, who peddle their own product in 
huge baskets suspended from a pole across their shoulders. 

Commission rates are given with the different articles handled elsewhere. 
Regarding organization by farmers nothing of importance has ever been done. 
A few fruit growars have occasionally joined together, but never in sufficient 
numbers to affect prices, or with system enough to hold together for even a single 
season. The nearest thing to a complete organization of farmers is the hop com¬ 
bine, mentioned under the head of hops. 

There are no public or private market places in the city where the farmer and 
dealer or consumer are brought together, except in the case of berry growers, who 
generally congregate on a.side street about 4 a. m. during the season. Other 
products are hawked about by the grower unless, as is sometimes the case, 
special arrangements are made for the delivery by grower direct to certain stores. 
In the case of fruit, if there are any "left-over " stocks which are not disposed of 
on the street, they are sold to canneries at one-lialf to one-tliird the price paid by 
the retailer, the stock .of this nature, of course, being " culls.” 

(3) Statistical results for II jmxtucts. —The statistical results of this inquiry 
include 12 leading articles of household consumption, followed in each case with 
explanations of the conditions under which trade is carried on, the sources of 
supply, and the rates of transportation. 

Prices and expenses of distribution in Portland , Oreg. 


MILK. 


Year and 
month of 
sale. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
of distribution be- ; 
tween producer and 

consumer. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er's price 
to pro¬ 
ducers. 

July, IK9SI_ 

i. 

! 

crnts per quart — 

. 

•J cents per quart... 

\\cents per quart. 

•Per cent. 
00 

Per cent. 
40 

Jim., 1900.... 

0 J cents per quart ..., 

;i cents per quart... 

cents per quart_ 

53.84 

40.1C 


The milk trade of this city is handled in a very crude and expensive manner. 
Approximately 8.1 per cent of the consumers receive their supply direct from the 
producer who peddles it over tho city by team. There is noattempt at system or 
at dividing territory so that customers may tie found in tho same neighborhood, 
and by such a disorganized method it is not an infrequent occurrence to find 6 or 
8 different milkmen delivering in the same block. Much greater equipment is 
required to handle the business in this way, and there are engaged in the business 
175 milk vehicles, ranging from a 1-horse cart with 10 or 12 gallons to big 
2-horse wagons carrying over 100 gallons each. These milk peddlers live within 
a radius of 12 miles of Portland, the greater number coming not farther than 5 to 
8 miles. As to the supply not received in this way, the bulk of it comes by boat 
from dairy ranches along the Columbia and Willamette rivers. It is carried by 
boat for a distance of 10 to 50 miles, at 10 cents per can of 10 gallons. A limited 
amount comes by rail from Willamette Valley points on the Southern Pacific at 
the same rate. For this milk the producer is paid 2 cents per quart from February 
1 to August 1, and 3 cents per quart from August 1 to February 1. The per¬ 
centage of milk received in this way is so small that there is not much semblance of 
competition between the men handling it and the producers wljp deal direct with 
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the consumer. Among the latter class there is frequently a mild competition, 
But never a combination strong enough to accomplish anything, there being too 
many men engaged to make it possible. There is no inspection service and the 
wagon men are not required to pay a license. 

Prices and expenses of distribution in Portland, Orey. 

BUTTER. 


Year and 
month of 
Mill'. 

Consume? paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer and 
consumer. 

Percent- I Percent¬ 
age of I age of 
consum-, consum¬ 
er's price, or’s price 
todislrib-, to pro- 
uters. j dueers. 

July, 1899.... 
Jan., 1900.... 

20 cents per pound .. 
.*tO cents per pound .. 

12 {| ren ts per pound. 
22 J cents per pound. 

(*J cents per pound ...j 

IYr end. 
20.82 
20.55 i 

Per end. 
09.17 
79.15 





Butter for the Portland market is received from creameries in the Willamette 
Valley, Columbia River bottoms, and Tillamook on the Oregon coast. From the 
latter point it is carried by ocean steamer 40 miles to Astoria, thence by river 
steamer 100 miles to Portland, the freight amounting to SO cents per 100 pounds. 
From the Willamette Valley the bulk of the receipts come from Corvallis by 
Southern Pacific Railroad or Willamette River boat, at 30 to 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
freight; from Albany and Eugene, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, at 28 and 13 
cents per 100 pounds, respectively. Country creameries which use more than 
the products of their own herds purchase butter fat from the dairymen, paying 
per pound for same 85 per cent of the quotable price per pound of best creamery 
butter in the Portland market. Local creameries in Portland pay the same price 
receiving butter fat in cans at the same freight rate as paid for milk. The com¬ 
mission merchants who handle the butter make a charge of 5 per cent for same, 
and the general profit exacted by the retail dealer is 15 cents per pound. Cold- 
storage rates on bu tter are 1 cent per pound for the season. Butter storage capac¬ 
ity of tho city is about 750,000 pounds. 


Priees and expenses of distribution in Portland. Orey. 


KOOS. 


Year and i 
month of 1 
Mile. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer a ml 
consumer. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
eonsutn- 
1 ers’ price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

July, 1H99. 

Jan., 1900.... j 

17} cents per dozen..j 
22 } cents per dozen..j 

11 } cents per dozen. 
18} cents per dozen. 

2 J cents per dozen_ 

•1} cents |*or dozen_ 

Per end. 
18.57 
18.89 


Percent¬ 
age nl‘ 
consum¬ 
ers’ price 
lo pro¬ 
ducers. 


rant. 
SI. 43 
HI.II 


The egg as a factor in commerce is not seriously regarded in Oregon, and 
except in a few instances where poultry growers have made a specialty of the egg 
business, the city of Portland is supplied (through commission merchants) by the 
country merchants, who exchange their merchandise for eggs, allowing the'pro¬ 
ducer the Portland price, less freigtit and commission. Tin; Willamette Valley 
farmers all keep enough chickens around the farm to euablo them to have a sur¬ 
plus of eggs, and in the aggregate tho production is nearly equal to the demand. 
The average price for the year has been greatly increased within the past 3 years 
by facilities for cold storage. The cold-storage plants take the surplus off the 
market when the price sinks too low, and turns it out again when the scarcity 
brings satisfactory prices. Albany, 80 miles from Portland, rate 28 cents per 100 
pounds, and Eugene, 133 miles from Portland, are among the principal shipping 
points. Dayton, on the Yamhill River, and Corvallis, on the Willamette River, 
are also good shippers of eggs. The loss in handling is insignificant. Country 
merchants handle closely before shipping, and transportation lines in most cases 
absorb the loss by breakage. Portland commission merchants charge 5 per cent 
for selling, and retailers’profits are from I to Scents perdozen, according to price. 
Cold-storagq charges are 3 cents per dozen for the soason from 8 to 10 months. 
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Prices awl expenses of distribution in Portland , Oreg. 
CHEESE. 


Year ami 
month of 
sale. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer and 
consumer. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
ers’ price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

! Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
ers’ price 
to pro¬ 
ducers. 

July, 1899.... 
Jail.. 1900.... 

It cents per pound...! 
U> cents per pound... j 

10J cents per pound. 
12$ cents per pound. 

cents per poupd ... 

Percent. 
27.15 
23.76 

Percent. 

72.85 

76.25 


Portland's supply of cheese is drawn from practically the same points as those 
from which the stocks of butter are received, Tillamook, on the Oregon coast, 
being one of the heaviest shippers. The product of the factories is handled in 
almost identically the same manner as is butter, freight rates being the same 
and the charges of the commission men the same. Aside from Tillamook and the 
Willamette Valley points mentioned as shippers of butter, the most prominent 
cheese shipper to the Portland market is Woodland, Wash., on the Lewis River, 
a tributary of the Columbia: distance, 85 miles; freight, 15 cents per 100 pounds. 

Pritrs and expenses of distribution in Portland, Oreg. 


LIVE CHICKENS. 


Year and 
month of 
suit*. 


July, 1900_ 

Jan., 1900_ 


Consumer paid. 


86 por dozen... 
87.20 per dozen 




Percent- 

Percent- 


Combined expenses 

age of 

tlgl’Of 

Producer received. 

of distribution be- 

eonsurn- 

consum- 

tween producernnd 

er’s price 

er’s price* 


consumer. 

to distrib- 

to pro- 



liters. 

ducers. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

81.021 per dozen_ 

81.97i per dozen. 

32.90 

07.10 

$1,971 per dozen_ 

82. 22 i per dozen. 

SO. 0 

09.1 


Nearly all of Portland's supply of poultry is received from points along the lino 
of the Southern Pacific in the Willamette Valley. The heaviest receipts come 
from southern Oregon—Roseburg. Drain, Yoncalla, Oakland, Goshen, Eugene, and 
Albany being good shippers. From Yoncalla, Oreg., the freight on live chickens 
is 55 cents per 1()(), the distance being 100 miles, and from Roseburg it is 00 cents 
per 100 pounds. From valley points closer in the freight declines to 20 and 50 
cents per 100, river competition being met at Albany, distance SO miles. Chick¬ 
ens are shipped in crates holding from 2 dozen to 4 dozen each, and in billing 
them the crates are usually taken by measurement, so that the average freight 
rate on all receipts will be about 25 cents per dozen. They are seldom sold by the 
pound, but go to the retailer by the dozen and are dressed by him and sold to the 
consumer by the bird, the profit averaging about §1.50 per dozen for handling. 
The commission houses supply crates and charge 5 per cent for selling. Ducks, 
geese, and turkeys are received from the same points as chickens, and are handled 
in the same manner, prices bearing the same proportion to those of chickens as 
they do in all other markets. 

Prices anil expenses of distribution in, Portland, Oreg. 

DRESSED CHICKENS. 


Year ami 
month of 
sale. 

1 

Consumer paid. ! 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween produeeraml 
consumer. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to pro¬ 
ducers. 

i 

July, 1*99....! 

Jan., 1900_■ 

1 

P2t cents per pound . 
1-1 cents per i>ound .. 

9 cents per pound .. 
0.95cents per pound 

31 cents per pound ... 
4.05 cents pound. 

P(T cent. 
28 

29.9 

Per cent. 
72 
71.1 
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But a comparatively small amount of dressed chickens is received in Portland, 
dealers preferring to buy the st<x:k live and dress it. Those which are sold come 
from the same points mentioned above as shippers of live poultry and take the 
same freight rate. They are also sold at the same rate of commission. The 
exception to the rule regarding dressed poultry is turkeys, which are nearly all 
sent in dressed ready for the consumer. They are handled on commission,*and 
usually sell at 3 cents to 5 cents higher than dressed chickens. 


]*rices and expenses of distribut ion in Portland, Ore/. 
POTATOES. 


Yearund 
month of 
sale. 

Consumer paid. 

' Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
} of distribution be¬ 
tween produeerand 
consumer. 

Percent 

mkc <»f 
consum¬ 
er's price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

P.Tee!:l 
a«y ol 
eonsiim 
er's price 
to pro¬ 
ducers. 

July. 1KW_ 

Jan'.. I'.MK)_ 

!f'2 percental. 

§1 percental. 

. $l.f>l percental — 

. til cents per cental. 

I'J cents per cental_ 

:t‘J cents per cental_ 

Pi r n ut. 
M. ft) 
;;'.i 

Per rt nt. 
To.oU 
I'd 


The price given on potatoes, as above, for .Fitly, 1809. is unusual, and the price 
given for January, 1900, would he a fair average quotation extending over a num¬ 
ber of years. The bulk of the best potatoes consumed in the Portland markets 
are produced <>u farms along the Cowlitz River, in Washington, distant about 
50 miles from Portland. Potatoes are shipped from these points to Portland, a 
distance of about 50 miles, by river steamers, at a cost of 10 cents per 100 pounds. 
Another leading source of supply is Fishers Landing. Washington, distant from 
Portland 30 miles, with a river-steamboat rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds. There 
are also large quantities of potatoes produced throughout the Willamette River 
Valley, and as the larger proportion of them are tributary to both Willamette 
River boats and the Southern Pacific Railroad, they take a low freight rate, the 
average cost percental being about 10 cents. The commission men charge 5 per 
cent for selling the potatoes, and the burlap sacks in which they are handled cost 
oil an average 5 cents each. The retailer's profit ranges from 10 and 15 cents per 
sack when they are extremely low up to 25 and 30 cents when they are high. 


Prices and expenses of distribution in Portland, Dreg. 
ONIONS. 


Year ami 

month of ! Producer paid, 
sail*. 


Producer n•reived. 


Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween produeerand 
consumer. 


I'ereent- ' Perccnt- 
Ujteof ; am* of 
eonsiim- consum¬ 
er's prim er's price 
todistiih- to pro 
liters. dimers. 


July, ISM_j SI percental. 

Jan., 1000....| $2 |»er cental. 


U! cents per cental.. 
SI.-Hi per cental. 


cents per cental _ 

fvl cents j»crcental... ! 


Pn 


out. Permit. 
:il» ti] 


Onions are handled by very ranch the same methods ns potatoes, being sold or 
practically tile same margin of profit by the retailer and on the same commission 
rate by the jobber, tire retailer asking an increased percentage of profit over pota¬ 
toes onlv when prices are excessively high and the onions are retailed in smaller 
lots. Tlie largest supply point on onions for the Portland market is Beaverton, 
Oreg.. distant 11 miles, with a freight rate of SI per 1,000 ponnds. Another point 
of about equal importance is Sherwood, Oreg., distant 17 miles, with the same 
freight rate as Beaverton. Burlap sacks of same grade and price as those used 
for potatoes are used in handling onions. 
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Prices and expenses of distribution in Portland, Oreg. 
APPLES. 


Your and 
month of 
wile. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses i 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer and 
consumer. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er's price 
to produ¬ 
cers. 

Jail., 1900_ 

81.5*0 per box. 

72 cents per box .... 

f>8 cents per Im>x. 

lYr cent. 
44.60 

Per cent. 
55.40 


The principal points from which apples are received for the Portland market 
are Hood River, Roseburg, Ashland, and Medford. Coos bay ports on the Oregon 
coast are also good apple shippers. Rates from Hood River, 06 miles distant, are 
10 cents per box by Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, and by river steamer 
the fruit is sometimes carried as low as 5 cents per box. From southern Oregon 
points the rate is 20 to 25 cents per box, and from Willamette Valley points trib¬ 
utary to the river 10 cents per box. Figured in the above cost of distribution is 
the box, which costs 8 cents each. This box is the unit of measure in general 
nse in the Pacific northwest and has a capacity about one-third that of the stand¬ 
ard apple barrel of the middle West. The retailer’s profit on apples at the price 
quoted is about 30 cents per box, and the commission houses charge 5 per cent for 
selling. 

Prices and expenses of distribution in Portland, Oreg, 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Year and 
month of 1 
wile. 

| 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses ! 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer and 
consumer. 

j Percen- 1 
»(;<■ "f 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to produ¬ 
cers. 

Julv, 1891).. J 

5 cents per pound_ 

2J cents per pound.. 

2J cents per j>ound ... 

Per cent. 
50 

Per cad. 
50 


A considerable portion of the strawberries consumed in the Portland market 
arc sold direct by the producer to the retail dealer, thus saving the commission 
charges and also the freight, the fruit in such cases being brought from near-by 
farms by wagon. Outside of this stock, the bulk of the receipts are from The 
Dalles, Hood River, and Roseburg, Oreg. From The Dalles, distant 88 miles, the 
express charges are 10 cents per crate containing 24 pounds. From Roseburg, 
197 miles from Portland, the rate is 20 cents per crate. These are the two prin¬ 
cipal points outside of the territory adjoining Portland. Tho crate with tho small 
boxes it contains costs 15 cents and is figured in the cost of distribution. There 
is a charge of 5 per cent for selling the berries and the retailers exact a profit of 
1 cent per pound. Thocostof picking, which is not includedin the above, is from 
4 to 1 cent per pound, according to the variety of the berry and the location of 
the patch. 

Prices and expenses of distribution in Portland, Oreg. 

CABBAGE. 


Year and 
month of 
sale. 

Consumer paid. 

Producer received. 

Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer and 
consumer. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to distrib¬ 
uters. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
consum¬ 
er’s price 
to produ¬ 
cers. 



80 cents per cental.. 
$1.25 per cental. 

20 cent* per cental.... 
25 cents per cental.... 

Per cad. 
20 
16| 

Per cent. 
80 
831 

Jan., 1900 — 

’ $1.50 per cental. 
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The cabbage consumed in this city, with the exception of what is received from 
California, is nearly all produced within a few miles of the city and is delivered 
direct to the retailers by the growers themselves in much the same manner as 
strawberries and similar small fruits are delivered. As the Oregon cabbage is 
not fairly in the market much before August, I have selected that month as show¬ 
ing the lowest price reached by the product during the year. In the spring and 
early summer Portland consumes large quantities of cabbage, which are brought 
here from California, but as I did not think that business was germane to the 
inquiry, I have not touched on it. The growers in this vicinity drive in from 
distances of from 2 to 10 miles, and some large producers come from Vancouver, 
Wash., across the Columbia River, a distance of (5 miles. As all of the deliver¬ 
ing is done with their own teams, the only element in the cost of distribution 
which can be considered is that of the retailers’ profit, which is usually 25 cents 
per cental whenever the price of the commodity gets above $1 per cental and 20 
cents per cental when it falls below $t per cental. 

Prices and expenses of (Hslrilmtion in Portland, Oretj. 

WAT K KM KLONS. 


Year ami ! 

month of : Consumer paid, 
sale*. 


Aug., 1WW_ S3 per dozen. 


Producer reeeived. 


I (50 cents per dozen.. 


Combined expenses 
of distribution be¬ 
tween producer and 
consumer. 


$ 2.10 per dozen 


Pereent- 

Perron t- 

»f, r U of 

UKO of 

consum¬ 

consum¬ 

er’s price 

er's price 

to distrib¬ 

to produ¬ 

uters. 

cers. 

Per rent. 

Per vent. 

so 

20 


Watermelons for the Portland market are received in carload lots from Grants 
Pass, Ore;?., and Payette, Idaho. They come in a small way from a number of 
other points, but as the bulk of the receipts are from tile two points named, they 
serve as the best examples for the ease in point. The rate from Payette, Idaho, 
via Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company and Oregon Short Line Railroad, a 
distance of 410 miles, is S?. 1 ) per car. and the rate from Grants Pass, Oreg.,hy way 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, a distance of '190 miles, is $0, r ) per car. The 
melons are generally sold at the railroad station where they are grown, and the aver¬ 
age price for the season is $60 per car, net, to the grower. The cars contain 100 
dozen melons. The retailer handles them at a profit of $1 per dozen, and the 
average freight rate is 70 cents per dozen. This leaves 70 cents per dozen profit 
for the wholesaler, out of which must lie disbursed cartage from train to store 
and to retailer, loss by spoiling and breakage in handling, and of crating for 
reshipment. It is impossible to segregate these items to a nicety, as they vary 
greatly on account of the bulky nature of the commodity handled, and also because 
the market, is largely subject, to the weather, a continued cold, wet spell in the 
height of the season frequently causing the li>ss of entire carloads. At such times 
wholesalers orate the melons and ship them in all directions where there is a pos¬ 
sibility of their being sold, but seldom dispose of all of the surplus without a loss. 
Under such circumstances selling on a commission basis can never be satisfac¬ 
tory, and it is difficult to figure out just, what portion of the 70 cents to the whole¬ 
saler is actual profit and what is consumed in the incidental losses mentioned. 
The leading dealers, however, assert that they would he well pleased to realize a 
not profit of ^5 cents per dozen throughout the season. 
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THE MILK TRADE IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 


l’agc. 

1. Extent of this inquiry.. 3X0 

2. The milk supply of New York City (with map). 3X1 
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1. EXTENT OF THIS INQUIRY. 

This agency made some inquiries into the milk trade in several of tho largest 
cities in the United States, namely. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco. In all of these it. found a higher degree of organiza¬ 
tion among eitv dealers than among country producers. Til the case of Boston 7 
wholesale milk firms practically control 75 per cent of the milk trade in the city 
by contracts with producers in the (i New England States. Ninety per cent of t.he 
milk coming to Greater New York is bought and sold cm the basis of the price 
announced by the Consolidated Milk Exchange. The Philadelphia Milk Exchange 
serves a similar purpose. The Chicago Milk Shippers' Union is a less pretentious 
organization, hut agrees upon prices to the trade in advance, subject to changes 
required to preserve or restore equilibrium between demand and supply. 1 In the 
course of the year I HUS the exchange price to producers of milk in New York 
changed ten times, varying from 1j cents per quart in June—the lowest on record 
in 30 years—to 3 cents in December. The exchange price is the supply price—the 
price at which a country supply adequate to meet the demands of city consumers 
will be forthcoming. Being fixed by distributers, it is not always a’paying price, 
as in tho case of tin? Chicago union price of June and July. 180!), when it fell so 
far below the cost of production and transportation as to create a deficit in August. 
As a rule?, however, the price proposed by the directories of these organizations of 
dealers represents so thorough an acquaintance with the facts in tho milk situ¬ 
ation as fairly to anticipate the course of the trade. 

The milk trade of our largest American cities is a marvel of promptness and 
regularity. Within from 24 to 3(i hours from milking a supply arrives and is 
consumed, so that milk is seldom more than 30 hours old before it has passed from 
the initial producer through the market and been consumed. This process often 
involves transportation over hundreds of miles of railroad at a high rat*? of speed 
in trains of refrigerator ears expressly made for the purpose of bringing the 
product to tho market in the best of condition. No extra charge is made for the 
use of refrigerator cars in the milk service of railroads. 


1 Reported by Dr.C. K. F’eek.sjteeiul agent, Chicago, Ill. 

m 
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3. THE MILK SUPPLY OF NEW YORK CITY (WITH MAP). 

This does not seem so marvelous until the volume of the milk traffic is taken 
into account. Take New York City, for example, whose system of milk distribu¬ 
tion is in some respects the most highly developed on this continent. In 101)1) the 
receipts were almost 9,500,000 of 40-quart cans (0,489,134), coming in on 15 differ¬ 
ent transportation lines, the highest of which—-the Delaware. Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad—carried 2,073.539 cans. This makes a daily average of 20,000 
cans, or 1,040,000 quart s, per day throughout the year. If we reduce the e<nulensed 
milk and cream to ordinary milk, the daily delivery in this city is 1,250.000 quarts. 
This amount is gathered from 5 States, some of it 300 miles away. Distribution 
of this daily requirement is made by 50 or more wholesale and retail milk dealers, 
whose capital rating varies from §3,000 to $1,000,000 by the mercantile agencies. 
Nineteen dealers represent nearly two-thirds of the capital in the business. A 
small proportion of these larger dealers own dairy farms from which they get part 
of their daily supply, but the greater quantity of milk is collected by companies 
which have depots in various dairying districts, and which buy from farmers and 
dairies. 1 

The companies are, in the ease of New York, as a rule, large milk distributers 
in the city, which wholesale and retail at the same time. Sumo of the largest dis¬ 
tributers not only follow both brunches of the city milk trade, but also have their 
own dairy farms in the country from which they get a good part, of their supply 
for their customers. This makes the dealers partly independent of the producing 
fanners, and is an important factor in keeping down the price of the other portion 
obtained by contract, with farmers. 

The forms of contract between dealers and fanners provide for inspection by 
the company's inspector and require tile milk to he produced under prescribed 
conditions based on the “ Fifty Dairy Rules " of the United Slates Department of 
Agriculture. The cows, the stables, the utensils, the feeding, and the handling 
of tlio milk on the farm, at the creamery, and delivery at the railway stations 
are all included in these regulations to which dealers hind producers. The stand¬ 
ard quality requireda minimum of 3 per cent, of butter fat in the milk. A recent 
analysis by Dr. H. D. Chapin showed from 3.10 to 3.25 per cent of lmtter fat in 32 
assays made of milk taken from the open market during the past fall and winter 
months in New York. Twenty-t wo gave 4 per cent and over, and 10 were slightly 
lielow 4 per cent. Four per cent, is apparently a good average; and 75 per cent, 
of the total consumption of milk is handled by the dealers represented in this 
analysis. Butter-bearing quality is therefore high. 

These facts indicate the kind of influence which the standards of the market 
exercise on the process and conditions of production. The standards of the mar¬ 
ket, are. however, the standards of the classes of consumers whose tastes the 
dealer is obliged to satisfy. Tin; large hotels, for instance, and the expensive 
restaurants, which consume large quantities of milk daily, will tolerate no doubt¬ 
ful quality in their milk. With these till! dealers take no risk. As a rule, the price 
paid by hotels allows a very small margin of profit, on account of the competi¬ 
tion of dealers f> ir this class of city trade. Yet the cost of handling liv the 40-quart, 
can is so much less than that of delivery by the quart to families, that the hotel 
trade is apt to be a good deal more profitable than the household trade. But the 
households, even of the poor, get, the advantage of the standard enforced by the 
hotel trade. The effect of the whole community upon the producing standard is 
to increase the care involved in production, thus requiring an increased outlay of 
labor, time, and capital on the part, of the producer. 

These standards of quality have hud very desirable effects upon distribution. 
They have gone far toward eliminating the producers and venders of milk substi¬ 
tutes and adulterations, by whom honest producers and ignorant consumers alike 
suffered in the not far past,. There are still men who water milk; there are in 
use carefully guarded recipes for the purpose; but generally speaking the milk 
trade is one of which both producers and distributors may, thanks to scientific 
tests and official vigilance, be proud. The official report of the State inspector 
on the milk trade of New York State says; 

The milk produced in this State and shipped to the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn has shown hut a very small per cent of adulteration, the cities now 
receiving, on an average, over a million quarts of milk a day. The quality is 
equal to that of any previous time, if not superior. 

“ A glance at a map of the territory from which the metropolitan division 


INcw York Times, February 2f, 1900: New York Milk Supply. 
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draws its milk is interesting. Long Island, Westchester, and Orange counties 
are generally known as the source of supply; but in these day, when special 
refrigerator cars have been built for carrying milk and cold-storage warehouses 
have been built at way stations for the preservation of milk transported by special 
fast milk express trains, the dealers reach out beyond the boundaries of our near-by 
counties and go to far-away Steuben, Herkimer, and Oneida counties. From 
the milking of a cow 200 or 300 miles away until the product reaches the con¬ 
sumer in New York 30 hours may elapse, but the milk arrives pure, cool, and 
sweet. Probably two-thirds of the milk used in the cities is about a day old when 
the consumer uses it, but owing to the cooling process, cold storage, and rapid 
transit it is in a perfect condition. It is not generally known that on Manhattan 
Island there were last year 361 cows kept in 128 stables, $he largest herd being one 
at Kingsbridge of 43 cows, in good, healthy condition. Because of the attention 
given by the department of agriculture to the condition of the cattle through 
the State, there is a feeling of confidence that disease among cows is not so prev¬ 
alent as it otherwise would be, and purer and healthier milk the result. 

The wholesale and retail dealers in the cities have almost abandoned the prac¬ 
tice! of watering milk, which was so generally done in the past year. The present 
milk standard of our State has proved to be very satisfactory and equitable.” 1 

During the months of .Inly, August, and September an inspection of milk arriv¬ 
ing over the different railroads and steamboats for consumption in New York 
and Brooklyn is usually made after the milk has been delivered by the common 
carriers to tlio grocers and peddlers at the terminal stations. The plan adopted is 
to obtain from the police department a detail of two or more officers for duty at 
each depot when inspections are made. With their assistance the wagons are 
formed in line as they come off the ferries or from the railroad depots into the 
streets. The milk is then inspected by samples as found on each wagon before 
allowing it to leave the lino, one sealed sample being given to the dealer to make 
an independent analysis if he desires, the other sample being taken by the 
inspector. 

The milk inspected when delivered by each railroad and steamboat line repre¬ 
sents one day's shipment over each lino for consumption in New York and Brook¬ 
lyn, to which must be added 2.500 cans, estimated as the average per day by 
miscellaneous conveyances. During those months the results of these inspec¬ 
tions showed, by the test applied, that only a small percentage had been 
adulterated. 2 

New York City has an estimated population of 3.500,000. It draws 83 per cent 
of its daily supply of milk from territory west of the Hudson, as far west as the 
lino whero the New York City demand comes into competition with the demauds 
of Buffalo and Syracuse. Ontho east its daily demand comes into competition 
with Boston, Springfield, and New Haven. On tho south and west within a cir¬ 
cuit of 40 miles or more in New Jersey the numerous towns absorb more milk 
than is produced, and these too compete with New York for a supply from out¬ 
side in northern New Jersey and in northeastern Pennsylvania along the lino of 
tho Lackawanna Railroad in tho direction of Scranton, Pa., and Binghamton and 
Utica, N. Y. The five States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Now York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania each furnish a niaterial portion of tho'milk supply for 
New York City. Figuring at net exchange price witlifreight added, the value of 
tho milk, cream, and condensed milk received in tho New York market during 
May approximates $1,200,000, says the Milk Reporter. Of this, producers received 
about $800,000, the balance being accounted for by freight charges and discounts 
from not price. 

(1) Apportionment of consumers’ cost between producers and distributers .—There 
seems to be little doubt that it does not pay some farmers to sell milk at the price 
which the New York Milk Exchange has been paying. Yet the situation has 
been simply this, that the supply was no doubt forthcoming at tho oxehange rate 
and many farmers seemed to be losinjr money in furnishing that supply. Tho 
exchange price for milk at a given railway Btation within one of the milk-rate 
zones is given at 64 cents net for a 40-quart can, or 1J cents per quart. The same 
milk sold in New York City for not less than 6 cents per quart and not moro than 
7 cents per quart to the consumer in the month of Apnl or May. At this rate 
the retailer received from $2 to $2.80 per can from consumers. The difference 
between 64 cents and $2 or $2.80 is $1.36 or $2.14. Taking the lower figure, $1.36, 
as the basis, three-fourths of a cent per gallon, or SO cents a can, must be deducted 
for freight to New York terminals, thus leaving $1.08 as the amount received for 
distribution from the Hoboken, Weehawken.or Jersey City terminals to the con¬ 
sumer in Greater New York. 


1 New York State Department of Agriculture, lstts, vni. I, p. 207-20S. " 
a Fifth Annual Report of the New York state Commissioner of Agriculture, p.298, 
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ing especial care in the matter of cleanliness. The time of delivery is from 12 to 
31) hours after milking. Nine ont of the III dealers say the tuberculin test has 
been applied to their herds, although not regularly. Three simply stated that there 
was oversight of the herd by a veterinarian. A few of these dealers owned the 
cows producing the milk, but the great quantity of milk is collected by companies 
who have depots in various dairy districts and who buy from farmers and dairies. 

••These companies have regular forms of contracts. (See appendix for forms of 
contracts.) These contracts may allow the companies' inspectors to examine the 
cows, stables, and utensils, regulate the manner of feeding, handling of milk,etc., 
and sometimes e ven provide for notice to the company of any contagions disease in 
the family or help of the producer. The milk is brought to the depot at stated 
hours, cleaned, if necessary, and immediately hot t ied or canned, and shipped 
either in boxes containing ice or in refrigerator cars, and delivered within 24 to 
:50 hours after milking. About 7.") per cent of the milk now received in this city 
conies from these receiving stations, or. as they are usually called, creameries. 

“There is no doubt, that milk handled in this large way is ail improvement 
over the old plan of the various milk dealers receiving their supplies from numer¬ 
ous small independent dairies. A system of judicious control and oversight is 
likewise simplified. In order to learn the actual amount of butter fat contained 
in the milk supplied by our best dealers. 83 assays were made during the past fall 
and winter months of the milk purchased from these dealers in the open market. 
These assays showed the lowest proportion of butter fat to lie 8.10 per cent, and 
tbe highest 5.35 per cent. Twenty-two of the assays showed 4 per cent and over, 
and the other IP showed very close to 4 per rent, such as 3.53 and 3.06 per cent. 
From this it seems fair to conclude that milk containing 4 per cent of butter fat 
is a good average as supplied by first-class dealers in this city." 


(11) Statistical e.rhihii of New Yorl: milk trade. —The following figures indicate 
the extent to which New York serves as a market for milk in its different forms: 


New York yearly milk receipts by mouths, showing total number, also daily arrrage 
cans of milk , cream, and mmilensed milk received in the New York market during 
ISO!) awl JSHS. 

[From the Milk Reporter.] 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

.lime. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

Daily average.. 


January. 

February . 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Julie. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

(Molar. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 


Cans of milk, 
10 quarts 


Cans of cream ami j 
condensed milk, 

10 quarts. ; 


Daily average 

milk. 


mw. 

ISOS. 

1S00. 

1 SOS. 

1890. ; 

1808. 

710 

S50 

t»70,125 

21,UNO 

17,911 

22,031 i 

21,907 

fits 

7110 

038, 135 

21, 101 

IS, 4X3 

--.si 1 

22.801 

711 

5S5 

738,300 

20, (125 

22,H2H 

24,010 1 

23, Ml) 

740 

327 

703,305 

31,502 

25,259 

24,877 ! 

23, 11*1 

823 

390 

750,203 : 

45, S.)7 

35,021 

20,501 , 

21, 193 

M2 

113 

770, 103 

55, N2S 

44. 170 

2s,738 : 

25,883 

HIS 

120 

SI 9,1*01 

•19,272 

15,921 

27,30s 

20, 150 

7MJ 

5S5 

777,011 

11,510 

11,511 

25,300 '• 

25,000 

711 

311 

701, 137 

32,901* 

33,045 

21,711 

25,3S1 

743 

701 

710,-705 

30,021 

25, ’JOS 

23,000 . 

21, ISO 

717 

(Mi 

7is, 020 ' 

20, Hf>7 

23, SOS 

23,1*02 1 

23,951 

715 

210 

707, S20 ; 

25, H73 

22, 195 

23,072 i 

22,833 


*.»,071*.-t:V2 | s,Ml'.*, SO;') : 112,701 i 357,332 j. 


21,807 


21,101 : 

1,131 j 

979 ... 



Daily average 
cream and eon- 

A verage price. 

Average price 

Quarts equal 
price 1 pound 

detised milk. 

1809. 1898. 

1 hl*l*. 

J 80S. 

1800. 

pax. 

butler. 

ism*, j lsys. 

709 

57s 

dints. 
2.75 

rents. 

<) 7;, 

Cents. 

19.75 

Cads. 
20. 1 

7.2 

7.4 

701 , 

000 

2.50 

2.00 

21 

■10 

S. 4 

7.7 

840 ! 

730 

2.50 

2.37 

21 

19.38 

8. 1 

* 

1,052 ; 

812 

2.25 

2.25 

19.fi 

10.25 

8.7 

8.5 

1,179 1 

J, 130 

2.12 

2.12 

18 

10.3 

8.5 

7.7 

i.soo ; 

1, 135 

2.00 

1.75 

is. 75 

17 

9. 1 

9.7 

1,59(1 ! 

1,4X1 

2.17 

2.00 

18.3 

17.12 

8.4 

8.0 

1, 130 , 

1,339 

2.25 

2.25 

20 

10 

0 

8.4 

1,097 ' 

1,122 

2.50 

2. 15 

22.75 

20 


« 8.2 

9S7 ! 

837 

2.85 

2.50 

21 

22 

8. 1 

S. S 

895 ' 

793 

3.25' 

2.03 

20 

23. 1 

8 

9 

835 ; 

720 

3.25 

• 3.00 

27.2 

21 

8. 37 

7 




........ 
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Monthly milk receipts, by railroads, showing number of cans (4° quarts each ) of 
■milk, cream, and condensed milk carried, each month during IS'.i'j by the different 
lines delivering such in the New York markets, also daily average and totals. 


[Frmn tin- Milk Reporter.] 


Month. 

Krie. 

llarleui. 

Ontario. 

Susque¬ 

hanna. 

North¬ 

ern. 

West 

Shore. 

New 

Haven. 


111,221 

79,939 

121,808 

57,119 

12,400 

00,881 

38,315 

Fchnmrv. 

120,513 

07.001 

108,312 

51,598 

11/200 

00,335 

35.312 






15,079 

11/231 


38,1170 
35.025 


134, 042 

71,031 

129/132 

00/278 

72,431 

May. 

1 If), 108 

71,180 

J50,957 

05,091 

15,047 

80,817 

39,187 

June. 

Ml, 099 

58,232 

Jal,0;*S 

08,835 

14.887 

55,593 

39,871 

July. 

14X,021 

38,103 

189,830 

01,702 

13,090 

17,015 

55, (109 




14,4X8 

33,301 









47,018 
17,093 






November. 

l zi, 455 

137/288 

5?; 811 


-13,' 1.80 

33,007 

Decern l>er. 

121,239 

51,071 

133.011 

58,339 

12,070 

10,111 

35. 158 


l-iti 

4, 590 

0X9,413 

1,8X9 

1,090,933 

1,033 


159.391 

07::, 987 

123,071 

Daily average. 

1,998 

437 

1,810 

1,101 

Total, 1898. 

1,005,590 

7:55,947 

1.508,022 

733,102 

100,009 

820,008 

471,789 

Daily average. 

•1,503 

2,010 

1,133 

2,009 

450 

2,248 

1,301 

Mouth. 

Delaware, 
Lackawan¬ 
na and 
Western. 

Long 

Island. 

New York 
Central 
and West. 
Shore (long 
haul). 

New 

Jersey 

Central. 

llomer 

Ramsdell 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Com¬ 

pany. 

Lehigh 

Valley. 

Other 

sources. 


102,3X0 
MS, lift) 

-- 


0,200 

. 

27,800 
20,115 

18,000 
10,800 
18,000 
18,000 


53 


7,190 

. 





31,83.5 


172,21 y 

189, 553 

90 






73 


7>JJ 

30,087 
30,725 

IS, -123 

18,000 


209,239 
195,300 


50,501 

8,033 

52,232 

18/100 




7, i:k» 

29.380 

52, 039 

18,000 


191,024 
177,000 
159,150 
155,552 


57,531 

7/200 

29,351 

50,3X5 

18, (H*0 



19. 110 

0,120 

20.398 

42,352 

18,000 



42,559 

7,330 

20,908 
23,328 

42,178 
30,932 

18, (XX) 



7,815 

18,000 





7,082 

21,558 

35/231 

18,000 

Total. 

2,073,539 

1WJ 

352,790 

80,5-10 

159,091 

183,880 

218, 100 





237 

711 

1,325 



2,093/389 

21,801 


90/202 

200,449 

390,989 

219, (H MJ 


on 


201 

714 

1,071 

IUHI 





Growth of milk trade, 18U'>-ISUU; number of cans (milk, cream, and condensed milk 
being included) received, in the. New York market during the past five years, and 
the amount carried by each line. 


[From the Milk Reporter.] 


Railroad. 

1895. 

1X90. 

1897. 

1898. j 1899. 

Total car¬ 
ried dur¬ 
ing five 
years. 

Krie. 

Ilarlcm.1 

New York, Ontario and Western...] 
New York, Susquehanna and West-1 

ern. 1 

New York and Northern.; 

West Shore.. 

New York, New Haven ami Hart- | 

ford.i 

Delaware, Lackawanna and West¬ 
ern. 

New York Central and West Shore ; 

1,531.800 
880,035 
.1,270,937 

085,209 
220,070 
472,-.98 

280,491 

1,897,135 

1,538,070 
841,559 
1,130,459 

057,230 
100. 105 
522,818 

430, s:«» 

1,903,038 j 

1,585,813 
707,228 

1. 123,1:10 

090,831 

115,101 

098,128 

481,081 

V.W),lil7 

1,005,590 1 1,010,149 
73.5,947 089,113 

1.508,022 ' 1.091,933 

733,102 ' 729,318 

100,009 159,391 

820.008 : 073,987 

1 

171,7X9 ; 123,074 ! 

2.093/1X9 2,073,539 

. 352,790 

7.971.118 
, 3,911.792 
7.325.081 

3, 195.750 
77U. 5;x; 
3.188,1 ;*9 

2,090,805 

9,987,718 

352.71*0 

Long island. 

50,380 

38,0 tO 

30/195 | 

21,801 389 

111,008 

New Jersey Central. 

85,079 

91,070 

114,110 

90,202 80,510 

470.0o7 

Homer Ramsdell Transportation 

250,801 

241,050 

202,791 

200,449 259,091 ' 

1,275,445 

Lehigh Valley. 

172.720 

210,007 

279,428 

390,890 ' 483,880 

1,537,597 

Other sources. 

217,450 

219,000 

219,000 

219,000 218,400 

1,093,4.50 

Total. 

S,027,010 

8.295, tilO 

X, 028,013 

9,187,127 9,489,130 

43,020.902 

Daily average.. .,. 

21,992 

, 22,000 

23,038 

25,170 25,998 

23,311 

Percentage of increase from 1895 o 1899,18.2 

! per cent. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION I-^-F ARM PRODUCTS. 


Comparative ftdtlc showing the total amount of milk, errant, and condensed milk 
received in (lie New York City market during May in the years of 100 o and ISOO: 
also the amount with the proportion of total car vied by each line, delivering milk 
in that market. 


Railroad. 


Erie. 

Harlem. 

Ontario. 

. 

Northern. 

Wot Shore. 

New Haven. 

Delaware, Lackawanna 

and Western. 

N*-w York Central 

(long luml). 

New .Jersey Central_ 

Ihaner Ibnnsdell Trans¬ 
portation Co. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Other sources. 

Total. 


Total cans of 
milk, including 

< if this in bol- 

Total canssoi 
crcnin and con- 

Daily average 
milk, cream, 
and con¬ 
densed milk. 

Percentage. 

bottled. 



densed milk. 



l'.KHt. 

IS', to. 

1000. 

isoo. 

1000. 

isoo. 

1000. 

ISOO. 

I'.KX). 

ISOO. 

110,502 

133, SK0 

30,033 

21,351 

11.107 

12*210 

1,002 

•1,031 

17.1 

10.7 

50,530 

00,302 

IS.Sal 

25.050 

2,005 

2,001 

1,717 

2,300 

0 

S.2 

12S.71S 

no, s5o 

37.021 j 

30,002 

k, 021 

10,101 

4,130 

5,003 

15. 1 

IS 

70,2S5 

00,773 

10,030 1 

12,010 

•1, ls5 

•1.021 

2,112 

2,110 

H.4 

7.0 



1,007 ! 
22,000 

1,512 



301 


1.3 

1.7 

51, 103 

71,788 

20, MS 

S.000 

0,100 

1,010 

"2. tills 

0.7 

0.3 

30, 121 

sty, :i7.s 

0, SI 9 ' 

0,250 

13 

100 

1,175 

1,271 

•1.1 

u; 

lev,7 

1S2. 113 

•15, son | 

•10, S20 

1.050 

7.110 

1,70S 

6,114 

16.6 

21.X 

iui,:Ni 


0,137 : 


•1,720 


3,42:1 


11.0 


s, 5S0 

7.505 

335 • 

151 

205 

200 

••v 

255 

1 

.0 

30,200 

2'.),3S0 

232; 

700 

710 

701 

1. (XU) 

071 

3.5 

3.4 

51.000 

15.220 

7. Ill 

5,000 

2.205 

3,107 

1,71s 

1,502 

0 

5.0 

is, 000 

IS. 000 





000 

000 

•> 

•> •> 







812. SSI 

823,300 

l'JS, ooo 

177,205 

•IS, 107 

•15,857 


1 

1 

' 


(T) Apparent New York exchange prices to jtroducers of milk at points subject to 
a freight rate of cents per can, commencing January J, ISOS. 


IS', is. 

Jan. 1 to 31 . 

Fell. I toll. 

Feh. 12 to 2.S. 

Mar. 1 to lf>. 

Mar. Hi to 31. 

Apr. J to 30. 

May 1 to 15. 

May Hi to Si. 

June! to30. 

Julv 1 to :t|. 

Aug. 1 to 31. 

Sept.l to 0. 

Sept. 7 to 3U. 

Oet.1 to 31. 

Nov. 1 to 15. 

Nov. If. to 30. 

Dee. L to 51. 


quart 


i Month-]! 
jlv aver- 


O hU. I ('nits. 

. 2j ; 2.75 

2.00 

-j jjjlj 2.57 

•I -M >> i > 

.1 2 lj - 

-| It! 1.75 

. ! 2 j 2.00 

|} ttl 

2J] 2.5(1 

j g] 3.<;3 

J 5 3.00 

I i 


quart. ■ 


Month¬ 
ly aver- 
age. 


isoo. 

Jan.l to 31. 

Feb. 1 to 2s. 

Mar.l to31. 

Apr. 1 to 30. 

Milv 1 to la. 

May 10 to 31. 

June 1 to 50. 

Julv 1 to HI. 

Julv 11 to 31. 

Aug. 1 to 31. 

Sept. 1 to 30. 

Oct. J to 10. 

Oct. 20 to 31. 

Nov. 1 to 50. 

Dee. 1 to 31. 


Cents. 

2» 


*1/ 


21.1 

3 

3J 

3J 


2.50 
2.50 


2.17 

2.25 
2.50 
2. So 

3.25 

a! 25 


These prices are subject to deductions of various kinds, and are based on the 
zone system of freight rates on milk peculiar to the New York City milk trade. 

The railroads carrying milk into New York City are divided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into freight zones, each zone having its Tate of freight 
established by the Commissioners. 

The freight zones are grouped as follows: 


Freight per can of jyi quarts. 

Cunts. 


Group A. 23 

Group B. 23 

Group C. 29 

Group I). 82 


The exchange price is always based on Group B, the producer paying or 
receiving the difference in freight according to rate of zone. 

There is also deducted from exchange price one-half cent per quart for station 
charges. 

The following table shows the actual difference between exchange prices and 
net prices received by fanner or producer for the years 13,97**1898, |899: 
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M) X,l irluilmiln prices pniil to produce™ for milt for Xoti York mnrhl.' 
[Cents per quart.] 

Zorn- A. | Zone It. ! Zone C. I Zone I 


2. 63| 
2.37 
2 . 12 ! 
2. (K»l 
J. 75' 
l.VMj 


1*97. 

January.... 
February .. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August _ 

September. 

October_ 

November 
December .. 

189*. 

January. 

February ... 

March. 

April . 

May.. 

June. 

July. 

August . 

September.. 

October. 

November .. 
December .. 
ls< >9. 

January. 

February ... 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September.. 

October. 

November .. 
December... 


Little York, N. Y. 


!.50 

!. 82 



- 














-■ 

$ 

£ 

Tr. 

! 

'E 

tl) 

| 


£ 

o 

E 

V 

* 

it 

3 


C 


% 


c 


iji 

Plus 

y, 

% 

C/; 

1 

y, 

y. 

W 

0.50 

0.07;' 

2.225 

2.75 

o.ro,.... 

2.25 


.50 

,07T 

2.205 

2.112 

.50i.... 

2. 12 

2.02 

.50 

.07- r 

1.915 

2. 27 


1.87 

2.27 

.50 

.075 

1.705 

2.12 

.50'.... 

1.02 

2. 12 

.50 

. 07; 

1.575 

2. (HI 

.50!.... 

1.50 

2.00 

.50 

.075 

1.225 

1.75 

-50;- 

1.25 

1.75 

.50 

.07; 

1.515 

1.91 

.50.... 

1.14 

1.91 

.50 

.075 

1.575 

2.00 

. 50 .... 

1.50 

2. (HI 

.50 

. 075 

1.825 

2.25 

• Ml- 

1.75 


.50 

.075 

2.075 

2. Ml 

.Ml 1 _ 

2.00 

2. Ml 

.50 

. 075 

2. 105 

2.82 

. 50 1 _ 


2.82 

.50 

. 075 

2.575 

2.00 

. r»o 


50 

2. (HI; 

. 50 

. 075 

2.225 


.Ml 



I 

.50 

.075 

2. 175 

2.00 

.MV. 

2. 10 

2.00 

.50 

. 075 

1.915 

2.27 

.50. 

1.87 

•» :>7 

..9) 

.075 

1.825 

2.25 

.Ml. 

1.75 

2 

.50 

.075 

1.095 

2. 12 

. 50". 

1.02 

2. 12 

.50 

.075 

1.225 

1.75 

. 5o;. 


1.75 


.075 

1.575 

2.00 

. 50 : . 

1.50 

2. (HI 

.07: 

1.825 

2.25 

.50. 

1.75 

•» •>;, 

. 50 

. 075 

2.025' 

2. 15 

.Ml.. 

1.95 

2. |5j 

.50 

.07^ 

2. ()7.»! 

2. Ml 

.Ml. 

■■“! 

2. Mi! 

. 50 

.07.> 

2.205' 

2. 02 

.Ml. 

2.02' 

. 50 

. 075 

“* ' ,V ' , j 

2.00 

.Ml. 

I 

2.50 

"■°"i 

.MV 

. 075 


2.75 

.J. 


2, 75 ! 

. 50 1 

. 075 

2.075 

2. Ml 

.Ml. 

2. (Hi; 

2. MV 

.50; 

.075 

2.075; 

2. Ml 

.Ml. 

2. (Hi! 

2. Ml 

. 50- 

. 075 

1.825, 

2.25 

.MV. 

1.75 

•» 

..V) 

. 075 

1.095; 

<» 

.50;. 

1.02; 

2.12; 

. 50! 

. 075 

1. :>75' 

2. (M)» 

.Ml. 

l.fto! 

2. IX): 

.50! 

. 075 

1.715 

2. 17' 

.MV. 

1.07! 

2.171 

.50| 

. 075 

1.825 

2.25: 

.Ml. 

1.75 

2 25' 

. 501 

.075 

2.0751 

2. MV 

.50. 

2. (HI 

2. Ml ! 

. 50‘ 

. 075 

2..125j 


.Ml. 

2.25. 

•» Kfi. 

. 50' 

. 075 

2.825! 

2.25: 

.50. 

2.75 

2. 25 

. M»j 

. 075 

2.82. » 1 

2.2i»j 

.50. 

2.75 


.T. 

'< am 

secretary uf the Five 

States 

Milk 


! C _ ; £ 


0.M) 0.075 2.175 

J 2.75 

1 

0. M>' 0.1 


.Ml: .075 2.055 

1 ‘103 

.Ml. .1 

j .1.98 

.501 .075' 1.795 

i 2.87 

.Ml 1 .1 


.Ml! .075' 1.5:55 

j 2.12 

. Ml . 1 

1! is 

.MV .075! 1. 125 

2.00 

.Ml 

.15 

1.55 

.50 . 075: 1.175 

1.75 

.Ml 

. 15 

1.1 

.50! . 075 1.201 

! 1.91 

. Ml 

. 15 

1.29 

■ Mil .075 ; 1.125 

! 2. tK) 

.Ml 

.15 

1.85 

.50 . 075 1.075 

j 2.25 

.50 

.15 

1.0 

.50 . 0751 1.925 

2. M) 

. 5(1 

.15 

1.8.5 

.Ml! .075; 2.255 

2.82 

! .Ml 

. 15 

2.18 

.Ml! .075' 2. 125 

8.00 

.Ml 

. 15 

.’ 

.50 .075' 2.175! 


1 . M) 

. 15 

, 2. 1 

.5(1; .075 2.025' 

2.00 

. 50 

.15 

1.95 

.501 .075 1.795' 

I 2.27 

.Ml 

.15 

I 1.72 

.MV .075 : 1.075' 

2.25 

.Ml; .15 

1.0 

. Mlj .075 1.5151 

2. 12 

.Ml .15 

j 1. 17 

.50 .075! 1.175 

1.75 

.Ml 

! • 15 

: 2. 1 

.Ml: .075! 1. 12.5; 

2. 

. M.l 

.15 

| 1.25 

. Mlj .075! 1.075| 


.Ml 

. 15 

1.0 

• Ml; .075; 1.875! 

2! 45 

. M) 

.15 

1 1.8 

.50) .075| 1.925; 

2.M) 

.Ml 

.15 

I . 85 

.MV .075' 2.055; 

2.02, 

.Ml 

. 1.5: 

1.9s 

.MV .075 : 2.425j 

2. IK). 

.M) 

. l.’ij 

2.25 

.Ml] .(175 2.175! 

2.7J 

.Ml 

.b'i 

2. 1 

.50; .075’ 1.925' 

2.50 

.Ml 

. 15 

1..85 

.Ml! .075. 1.92.5! 

2. Mlj 

.Ml 

.15 

1.8-5 

.MV .075' 1.075 

2 25! 

.Ml 

.15 

1.0 

. M)| .075! i. 515! 

2! 12 

.50 

.15 

1. 17 

.Ml! .075j 1.125' 

2. 00 
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special agent, 


(9) Average privets and freight at .Vein York, Js,’o-/sn:). —Tho average yearly 
wholesale prices per quart paid by receivers of milk in New York from IH70 down 
to thi! present time are given below. The figures from 1870 to 180,7 arc taken from 
the decision of tlie Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the Milk Pro¬ 
ducers’ Protective Association v. tlie Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Kail- 
road Company, of March 18, 1807. 
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H. PHILADELPHIA'S MILK TRADE. 1 

Among the milk supplies of great cities 111 at of Philadelphia is remarkable from 
the fact that nearly all of it is drawn from a territory not over 111 ) miles from the 
city. Cities like New York, Boston, and Baltimore go much farther, in some 
instances as high as .100 miles, for their supply. But, Philadelphia is situ¬ 
ated in the midst of some of the finest dairy sections of the Last. About 100,000,000 
quarts annually are required to supply the city’s needs. Some years ago the 
amount furnished was greatly in excess of the actual requirements, hut owing to 
the growth of the outlying suburban districts, considerable quantities of this 
milk are used near the home of production and the dealers are having recourse 
to milk from a long distance. From New York and New Jersey a considerable 
supply is daily being brought into the city, as well aS from distant points in 
Pennsylvania. From Harrisburg, Reading, and the territory adjacent thereto, a 
large quantity is being daily shipped in refrigerator cars. At times in this mar¬ 
ket there is a considerable surplus, causing tile dealers some trouble in handling 
it. But most of the shippers are willing to hold hack in the country a day’s milk 
in each week during such times in order to rid the market, of such ail objection¬ 
able tiling as a surplus. All of Philadelphia’s milk supply is figured in dry 
quarts, whereas in most other markets liquid quarts prevail. This would make 
quite a difference in the showing as to the total number of quarts received yearly. 
About. H6 per cent of tho supply comes by rail, the remainder being carted into 
the city by producers, who, having retail routes of (heir own, become retailers 
and producers at tho same time. The freight for short-distance milk averages 
about one-half cent per quart and is paid by shipper at time of shipment. 

Prices paid to producer average to ■! cents per quart in summer and 31 to 4 
cents in winter, each producer making bis own arrangements with individual 
dealers, tho system being here different from many other places, where llie hulk 
of the business is done by contractors or wholesalers who job out the milk to 
dealers in such quantities as they may need. The plan operating in Philadelphia 
brings the producer and dealer in direct contact, thereby giving eaeli an oppor¬ 
tunity of correcting wrongs or abuses almost, immediately. 

The dealers have an organization known as the Philadelphia Milk Exchange, 
incorporated in January. 1SS(>, This meets monthly and its objects are to secure 
unity of action, to promote a more friendly intercourse among its members, to 
adjust differences between them, to diffuse reliable commercial intelligence, to 
foster trade and protect it against unjust or unlawful exactions, to reform abuses, 
collect statistics, and generally advance the interests of Hie milk trade. At each 
stated monthly meeting an informal agreement as to the price which ought to lie 
paid the succeeding month is made, and as a general rule this price, is supported. 
There is at present no organization among the farmers supplying Philadelphia. 
Several years ago the fanners combined in an attempt to correct abuses and 
adjust, to them, satisfactory prices, even going so far as to sell their product 
direct to the consumer, causing a demoralization of prices and great losses to 
producers and dealers. The movement lasted about 3 years, when it was discon- 
tinned. 

(1) RrtniliiK/ milk in. Philadelphia .—Milk retails at 0 cents per quart in sum¬ 
mer and 8 cents in winter. The milk-jar system is gradually coming into general 
use. a system causing considerable extra expense to the dealers by reason of being 
compelled to have extra help to wash and fill, ami great losses by theft and break¬ 
age. The quality of milk received in the Philadelphia market is Hie best. This 
is attributed to a greatly increased knowledge of late years on the part of pro¬ 
ducer and dealer of requirements, as well as competition for business which com- 1 
pels one to put out the best goods obtainable. Some years ago a dealer would 
average on a route 150 (o 200 quarts of milk daily at retail, whereas now 100 
quart s, daily average, is nearer the mark. In summer, when milk sells for 0 cents 
retail and the dealer pays it cents, another cent can he added for ice, jars, black- 
smithing and other sundry expenses, which leaves the dealer 2 cents per quart on 
a 100 quart route (S2 per day), out of which lie has to pay for horse keep, wagon 
repairs, keep his family, and lay by a few cen+s for a rainy day. As lie starts out 
on his work at 4 a. m. and finishes at noon his street work, one can readily see that 
this end of the business is not gilt and glitter. 4 


1 From the Auifrinm Agriculturist. April 7. l‘.*00. 

•J.H. Miller, secretary. Pliihulolphiu Milk Exchange, in Tlio Milk Koportor. 
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Milk receipts of Philadelphia monthly for ISfifi (quarts). ami ynirlu from la 

IS!to. inclusive. 

[From the Milk Reporter, February, 10(K*.| 
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THK INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONI—FARM PRODUCTS. 
I. THK MILK TRADE OF ST. LOUIS.' 


Assuming that tin) census now being taken will show that St. Louis has a 
population of 600,000. the daily per capita consumption of milk in this city 
is two-fifths of a pint , or a totaled' 00,1:16 gallons. Of this quantity 18,(KM)gallons 
are “ railroad" milk, the remainder being brought into the city by wagons from 
territory adjacent to the city, or produced from dairies located within the city 
limits. In these latter there are about 8,000 cows hat are kept for commercial 
milk purposes. 

(1) City (Iniri.'x.—Xa affecting the milk supply of St. Louis the city dairies are 
a very important factor. As already stated, the larger part, of the city's milk sup¬ 
ply is produced in these dairies that are loeated within the city limits, many of 
which aro in densely populated districts. The condition is one which probably 
can not be fonnd to exist in another city of equal population in the world. 

The basis of the city dairy business is the offal from the extensive breweries 
and distilleries loeated here, the spent grain from these being utilized for food 
for the cows. This refuse from the breweries comprises, ill the majority of cases, 
a large proportion of the food given the cows. No attempt is made by the brew¬ 
eries to rid this waste product that is disposed of locally of any of its moisture, 
which comprises*75 per cent of the total waste, and it is fed by the dairymen 
generally in the form of slop or a semiliquid condition from water-tight mangers, 
and often constitutes the cow's sole ration of food and drink. As might he 
expected, the food, being in a warm and fermenting condition when obtained 
from the breweries, becomes quite sour before it is consumed by the cows, and 
the cow mangers and the entire premises reek with germs of fermentation. 

The cows are, for most part, kept in very contracted quarters, in many instances 
confined in pairs in such narrow stalls that only one can lie down at a time, and 
are kept there front the time they become members of the herd until they die in 
the stalls or are sent to the shambles. After a cow gets used to the lack ol’ exer¬ 
cise. the liquid ferment ing food, and moist hot atmosphere, it is said that, she 
takes on flesh and gives a good flow of milk. Whether the flesh and milk are 
such as will make wholesome food is a matter for consideration by the city health 
department. We have to consider just now the effect of this system on the city 
milk supply as a whole. 

Unquestionably the enormous output of spent, malt from the extensive brewery 
interests in this city is the most potent factor of till affecting the St. Louis milk 
supply. 

Fed under proper conditions and in combination with other foods, spent malt 
is it valuable dairy food, it is rich in nutritive elements needed to induce a good 
flow of milk, and it is much relished by cows. Even in the wet state it may form 
a part of the cow's ration with good advantage, if fed fresh and under conditions 
which will not induce fermentation in the cow stables. Bnt these conditions are 
practically never obtained in the city dairies. Unless the spent malt is dried, the 
excess of water makes the weight such that it is out of the question to transport 
it by rail to the dairy districts. The dried grain is highly regarded as a dairy 
food. It can he and 'is exported from this city to Europe for feeding purposes. 
Only two of the breweries in this city make any effort to dry this spent lualt. The 
dried grain commands a price of about $13 per ton f. o. b. St. Louis. At this 
price it is a cheaper food than are oats, wheat, bran, com, or other food stuffs in 
common use at prevailing prices. But the wet grain is sold to local dairymen at 
such a price that a quantity sufficient to make a ton of the dried grain costs about 
$5.00. Thus it is apparent that the city dairyman has the advantage of n very 
cheap cow feed. 

There are about 456 dairymen in the city. What it costs them to produce a 
gallon of milk it has been impossible to accurately ascertain. Estimates, how¬ 
ever. fix the cost at 10 cents per gallon, and the average selling price of the city 
produced milk is 20 cents per gallon. 

The producers and handlers of country milk can not compete with these prices, 
and can only find customers for their product among that portion of the city's 
population that is willing to pay a larger price for goods f superior merit. The 
milk business is divided, therefore, quite distinctly into two dhisions. The one 
includes the city, or “swill” dairy, as it is called, and in th other the “railroad" 
milk, or that produced on farms and brought into the city by rail. A compara¬ 
tively small quantity of milk, hut of good quality, is produced on farms close to 
the eitv and brought in by wagons. This may properly be regarded as railroad 
milk, tit least in respect to quality. 


1 Kfporlfil by Mr. Levi Chubbuek, special ajpuit, St, Louis, Mo. 
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(2) Railroad supply of milk. —St. Louis is admirably located in reference to 
territory in which the city's supply of milk can be produced. In this respect not 
one of the large cities of the country has equal advantages. St. Louis is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a fanning territory that is unsurpassed in natural adapta¬ 
bility for dairying. Excepting East St. Louis, lying across the Mississippi River 
and on its eastern bank, St. Louis has no populous suburbs that are themselves 
consumers of railroad milk. Along the entire Missouri arc of the circle sur¬ 
rounding the city farm lands come practically to the city limits, and within a 
circle having a radius of 100 miles from St. Louis there is more available farm 
land, and that is cheaper in price, than can be found in an equal area around any 
other large city in the country. Probablv in no other similar area are dairy 
foods produced so abundantly or so cheaply. Tin? climatic conditions are also 
very favorable for dairying. It thus appears that there need be no lack of milk 
supply for St. Louis, and that, the dairy business should be quite remunerative to 
the producers, and undoubtedly would be but for the situation outlined under 
existing conditions. The daily product in the city of the 8,000 cows, fed on an 
unusually cheap food and kept on a very cheap plan as to buildings, etc., thus 
enabling the producer to sell cheaply, is an nnsurmountable obstacle, so long as 
the condition exists, to the proper development of the railroad milk industry. 

Among those who possess some knowledge of the character of the city produced 
milk and appreciate the more healthful character of that produced on farms there 
can be a trade in railroad milk, notwithstanding its necessarily higher price. 

(11) Prices of milk .—As has been stated, the consumers pay for the city-pro¬ 
duced milk an average of 20 cents per gallon, or 5 cents per quart. For railroad 
milk the average price paid by the consumer is 0.5 cents per quart. < )f this price 
the producers are paid 2.25 cents per quart delivered at the station at St. Louis. 
The average transportation charge bet-ween the farmer's station and St. Louis is 
one-half cent per quart. This leaves 5.75 cents per quart to meet costs of and 
profits on distribution in the city. This would seem to bo too large a share of 
what the consumers pay for milk and out of proportion to what the producers 
get. Yet it is evident to anyone at all familiar wit h the milk business of St. Louis 
that the business is by no means exceedingly profitable where honest goods are 
sold, and it is also apparent that the producer's profit is but, a meager one. 

There is room for considerable saving in cost of distribution by the adoption of 
more systematic methods. Tn the matter of facilities for handling provided by 
the railroads, the milk is almost wholly transported in 8-gallon cans placed in 
the baggage tails. No refrigeration is provided on any road handling milk. As 
the great imlk of the milk is produced within a distance covered by a 2-hour run. 
it is thought that then? is little need of refrigerator service. There is, however, 
considerable sour milk charged against the shipper which might, in large part.be 
saved if better facilities for handling milk were provided by the railroads. 

On receipt of the milk at, tin; various depots it is examined to determine if any 
is sour. One concern in the city has a chemical test (originated by the chemist 
that is employed) that is applied to a sample taken from every can received. 
This test is accurate and quick and quite satisfactory. Generally the inspection 
for sour milk is very crudely done. Shippers are allowed, as a rule, 25 cents per 
8-gallon can for ali milk that is declared sour. This feature of the business is 
entirely in the hands of the various concerns handling railroad milk, and the 
shippers are at their mercy. In s< >me instances t he power is unquestionably abused 
and shippers suffer an unjust loss from deductions for sour milk. 

In serving customers the great proportion are served by dipping from cans or 
tanks into open measures. A few concerns are serving bottled milk and cream 
and the demand for this service is increasing. 

The great, lack in the milk business of St. Louis is proper and adequate city 
supervision and control. There is an entire' absence of organization or combina¬ 
tion for the purpose of affecting prices or for uui king methods f< >r handling uni form. 

There is little to prevent irresponsible parties from engaging in the business of 
retailing milk, and the result is that many concerns begin business, work up a 
trade, and after a short time close up, leaving a good many milk producers in the 
lurch for milk shipped. 

(4) Summary .—The daily consumption of milk in St. Louis is 50,150 gallons, 
15,000 gallons of which is brought int o the city by rail. The remainder is brought 
into the city by wagons from farms adjacent to the city, and produced from 
dairies maintained within the city. 

There are in these city dairies 8,000 cows which are fed principally on the waste 
product of breweries and distilleries. City dairy milk costs consumers 5 cents 
per quart; railroad milk 0.25 cents per quart. Producers of railroad milk receive 
2.25 cents per quart for milk delivered at station in St. Louis. Railroad charges 
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average for long and short, distances one-half cent, jier quart, Cost, of and profit 
on distribution in the city. R. 75 cents per quart. 

Longest distance milk is brought to .St. Louis, 151 miles, from Lagrange. Mo. 

Railroad milk is handled in 8 -gallon cans and in ordinary baggage ears of regu¬ 
lar passenger trains. 

KHKKKKNCEK To MII.K MAP. 

Stations longest distance from St. Louis on various railroads bringing milk to 
St. Louis are as follows: 

Miles. 

Labaddie,Mo..on Missouri Pacific It. R_.. .. .. _ :jr, 

St.Clair. Mo., on St.Louis and San Francisco R.R ....no 

Desoto, Mo., on St. Louis. Iron Mountain and Southern It. It_ . 4:1 

Bonneterre, Mo., on Mississippi River ami BonueterreR.lt... 58 

Marissa.Ill..on Illinois Central (Southern Division) R. R _ . . .. .. .. ... ;r> 

Mount Vernon. Ill., on Louisville and Nashville It. R. ... _ _ (lit 

Salem, 111., oil Baltimore arid Ohio R. R. .. . (;s 

A1 turnout. Ill., on Terre Haute and Indianapolis (Vandaiia) R. It. 85 

Sorento. Ill., on Toledo. St. Louis and Kansas City It. R . _ .. . 47 

Litchfield. 111., on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis It. It . ... . 53 

Macoupin, Ill., on Chicago and Alton R.R ... ._ . .... 50 

Greenfield. Ill., on (.'hieago. Burlington and Quincy It. it... 61 

Lagrange,Mo.,on St.Louis. Keokuk and Northern R.It .151 

Wright City,Mo., on Wabash (Western Division) R.lt _._ 45 

5. THE MILK SUPPLY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Competition between farmers supplying the consumers directly and dealers 
who get their supply from more distant sources is closer 011 milk than on any other 
article in the list. Within a radius of about 13 miles most of the milk is hauled 
to the city by wagon; beyond the 13-mile limit steam railroads and electric lines 
carry nearly all I lie product. The limit in distance from which milk comes is 40 
miles. There is no combination of milk dealers in the city controlling the trade. 
There is, however, one local combination among producers, namely, the Northern 
Ohio Milk Dealers'Association . 1 This organization was started in 1880, mainly 
for the purpose of protecting producers from unscrupulous milk dealers in the 
city of Cleveland. There is not a high degree of organization in the association, 
simply an agreement, not to underbill each other, to maintain a price fixed by the 
association, which was made as nearly reasonable as possible. J The association 
has accomplished 1 he purpose for which it was formed and has put the producer 
upon a much more stable basis. All poor payers among (lie dealers are black¬ 
listed by the association. 

Contracts between milk dealers and milk producers stipulate that during the 
summer months producers shall receive a net price of 10 cents per gallon after 
having paid the freight, and in winter a price that will net them 13 cents after 
paying the freight. These two prices were fixed by the milk dealers' association. 

Most of the dealers Imy their milk by the gallon, some few by the tOO pounds. 
In January hist one firm buying by the gallon was paying Cl cents per gallon, 
while one of (he other plan was paying 81.30 per 100 pounds. 

There is no arrangement between country shippers and city distributors by 
which to prevent a scarcity or surplus of milk supply. Every individual dealer 
manages his business independently. 

(1) I itxpn'f ion .—The Cleveland health department has a milk inspector constantly 
at work. He attempts to sample the milk of every different salesman in the city 
once a month. There is no routine about bis work so far as the milkmen can see. 
He catches them at odd times and at odd places, thus precluding the possibility 
of systematic fraud. Dealers whose product has been found below the standard 
are treated quite leniently by the department, and are not prosecuted except upon 
repeated offenses. 

(3) Lin'nxhuj .—Every wagon and every store or house selling milk must have a 
license, which costs 81. 


Total number of licenses issued in lHtltl. 1,417 

For stores and lnmses... ..... ... 811 

For wagons..... . ..... ... (j(i:j 


1 The 1111010 nf tin* JissoHiitinii is a little misleading; it is purely mi organization of anil for pro- 
dueers. 

-Ton cents per gallon in summer and U eeiits in winter. 
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The total number of licenses represents 1,090 different dealers. About 800 of 
these were producers who bring their own product to the city and sell direct to 
the consumer. Number of milk routes, 008: number of milk routes in a repre¬ 
sentative section of Ho blocks in the city, 100 to 150. There is no districting of the 
city among the leading dealers. 

0. THE MILK SUPPLY OF MILWAUKEE. 1 

The daily milk supply of Milwaukee varies from 2,000 cans of 8 quarts each in 
winter to 2,400 cans in summer. About half of the quantity consumed is brought 
in by wagons and by them delivered to consumers. The other half is received by 
rail. The rail supply is gathered from an area of 45 miles. The maximum rate 
charged per can of milk is Hi cents, and from that down, according to distance. 
The maximum rate then is half a. cent per gallon. The price paid by consumers 
is 18 cents per gallon, or 4.1 cents per quart in winter and 4 cents per quart in sum¬ 
mer. This is a lower price than is usual for a city of the size of Milwaukee; and 
though it is claimed that the consumption of beer there has no effect whatever 
on the consumption of milk, this low price may indicate the contrary. It is cer¬ 
tain that in larger cities the practice of drinking milk during hot weather has 
noticeably affected the demand for beer. 

The producer receives in summer 80 (suits per 8-gallon can f. o. b. railway station; 
in winter tit) cents. At this rate the cost of distribution may be determined. 
Assuming the average rate on milk received by rail to be 12 cents per can the year 
round, or f of a cent per quart, summer's milk costs the dealer 92 cents per can. 
He sells it at 10 cents per gallon, or 81.28 per can, at a gross margin of 8(1 cents per 
can. or nearly 80 per cent of the cost to the consumer. The producer gets 02.) per 
cent, of the consumer's cost and the railroad the balance, or 7i per cent. The far¬ 
mer who delivers from farm to family direct is his own distributer, and pockets 
the entire 70 per cent above the price received by tin; farmer who ships by rail. 

7. MILK TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 

The milk trade is not organized in any way here. The contracts between pro¬ 
ducers and dealers for their regular supplies are merely verbal. There is little 
competition between farmers supplying families on their own milk routes and 
thy dealers who get, their supplies from a distance. Farmers retailing milk from 
wagons come a distance of 10 miles to the city, and the railway supply is drawn 
from not less than 50 miles away. The city regulations require a standard of 12 
per cent of solids, one-fourth of which must butter fat. Dealers and peddlers are 
licensed without fee. The different retail deliveries cover the same territory to 
some extent in the 400 milk routes in the city. The retail price of milk varies 
from 5 to 8 cents per quart with the season, the method of service, and tin; quality. 
Milk received from two main shipping points of supply in Indiana and Ohio pays 
a freight rate of one-lialf cent a quart or 2 cents per gallon—just about the aver¬ 
age rate paid on milk received at the Hudson River terminals for New York. 

The statistical results are given below for Cincinnati: 


Dili". 


May 15, i:wi, 
Jan. Id, l'JOO. 


Product. 

i Consumer 
j paid,per 

'I'li'rt. 

Producer 
received, 
per quart. 

Expenses 
of distribu¬ 
tion, per 
quart. 

Percentage 
for dis¬ 
tribution. 

Percentage 

to 

producer. 

Sweet milk a. 
.dob. 

1 V Ills, 

* 

Call*. 

1.65 

•2.73 

Cents. 

4.35 

3.27 

Per rent. 

.u:5 

Per cent.. 

27.5 

15.5 


a A united sold mostly. 


1, Pasteurized sells at 1 cent per quart more. 


8. THE MILK SUPPLY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 5 

In respect to the method of transportation San Francisco resembles New York 
City, in that the main supply has to he brought by ferry from the end of the rail 
routes. But the San Francisco termini are in the city. The rate to the city 
covers ferriage, which it does not at New York. Ferriage is a heavy tax at best 
in any city’s traffic. 


1 Reported by E. O. Hubbnrd. special awnt. Milwaukee, WiS. 
-Information furnished through kindness of Wm. If. Saylor, 
of California. 


assistant secretary State dairy bureau 
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The extreme distance from which milk is delivered by wagon from the pro¬ 
duction area south of San Francisco is 14 miles. Milk will rarely stand a much 
longer haul than this bv wagon. Ily rail the remotest: point is 35 miles distant. 
By boat the supply is brought daily from points TO miles from the city. The 
boat rate on milk at this distance is 101 cents per 10-gallon can—virtually a cent 
a gallon. This rate includes 2 cents toll collected by the State harbor commis¬ 
sioner from the transportation companies. 

No figures of monthly supply are available, but the following contributions by 
counties are given for the year 181)9: 


(in lions. 


Counties. 


Culloii'.. 


Napa. 

Solano. 

Alameda- 

Contra Costa 
Santa Clara. 

Sonoma. 

Marin. 


10, D.'iO 

us, 520 

1 lit, (ISO 

•21(5. nr. 

7(H) 
X5», 150 
2,217,720 


San Mateo.... 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin.. 


21, »i7. r > 
Hi, 075 
Mi, 5*SS 


Total. 1 11,100,203 

Average consumption per capita per i 
annum. 20. 0 


The system of charging for transportation is a certain charge per 10-gallon can 
for the same shipping point. 

The following special commodity rates tire in effect, on less than carloads, by 
passenger train, to San Francisco station: 1 


From- 


Size of 
can. 


Sau liruno 
Ho .... 
Do .... 
Milli.rae .. 
Do .... 
Do .... 


^'nitons. 


10 


10 


fVn/n. 


10 

10J 


Current Western classification provides, milk and cream in cans, owner’s risk 
of leakage and weather, or released, less than carloads, first class for freight-train 
service and one and one-half times first class for passenger-train service. 

The map following gives an idea of the territory from which the regular daily 
supplies are drawn. 

There is no general organization or combination among the milk-distributing 
interests of San Francisco, but they have frequently cooperated among them¬ 
selves and held meetings to consider questions that arose where their interests 
were at stake, as when municipal and other regulations affecting their interests 
were being considered. So far as can be learned, no effort on their part has been 
made to regulate the price, either wholesale or retail, and competition is keen. 
There are in the city directory the names of 15fi milk retailers. 

In regard to prices, the retailers usually secure it by contract from producers 
in the country, the price being uniformly 10 cents per gallon, f. o. b. The retail 
price is usually $2.50 per month for a quart delivered daily, but the. system of 
selling a number of tickets at 5 cents each and calling to/ a quart is in com¬ 
mon use. 

!>, THE MILK TRADE OF YORK. PA.* 

This city of 80.000 inhabitants represents a wealthy farming section in which 
the competition of western grain has never succeeded in making cereal farming 
unprofitable. Consequently dairying lias never taken root. There is another rea¬ 
son why this city has been selected as one entitled to a special inquiry. It is a 
typical city in point of the direct relations between producers and consumers of 
farm products. Its mills consume all or more than all the surplus grain: its 
industries are of such an unusual variety that there is hardly a product of the 
farm that does not find a consuming market, right, at home. Thirdly, it is typical 
as embodying public market houses as meeting points between producers and 
consumers. On this account the retail prices of farm products to consumers are 


1 Furnished through kindness of A. L>. Shepard, general freight agent, Southern Pacific. Company, 
a Reported by Mr. J. II. Crowell, speeial agent, York, l’a. 
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lower, and producers in no portion of the United States are. in the long run, more 
prosperous. The conclusion forced upon one acquainted witli the facts must at 
least he true, that where producers and consumers are aide to deal directly tin- 
low cost of living is entirely consistent with a high degree of productive pros¬ 
perity. 

The household milk demand of this city takes only a portion of the supply. 
Besides condensaries, there are immense candy factories and biscuit and cracker 
factories which consume vast quantities of milk. The product is handled some¬ 
what as follows: The producers, who are grain farmers as a rule, dispose of their 
supply (I) by retail (a) by retail milk routes. (/>) by retail at markets; (•>) by 
wholesale (a) to retail milk-route dealers, (?>) to hotels and restaurants, (<•) to ice¬ 
cream factories, (d) to candy factories, (c) to cracker, and biscuit and cracker 
factories. 

The supply for retail distribution is brought to the city entirely by trains, direct 
from the producer. By some producers the delivery is made once a day, in 
the morning: others make two deliveries, especially ‘in summer, morning and 
evening. Only in two instances do manufacturers of candy and crackers, who 
buy direct by wholesale from producer, have cream and milk shipped by rail. 

The territory from which the milk supply of the ice cream, cracker, aiid candy 
factories, and retail dealers draw their regular milk supply has a radius in all 
directions from the city of from 5 to 7 miles. Milk and cream sold at the markets, 
however, are brought in some instances from points 14 miles distant. The milk 
and cream sent by rail are all forwarded from points within 15 miles. 

There arc three sources of milk supply. Besides the adjacent farms and the 
railway supply is the farmers’market supply. Many producers who attend the 
city markets sell milk in a retail way. They pay no other than the market license. 
The result is that milk sells for 1 cent and cream 8 cents per quart less than the 
route retailers' price. 

A uniform price prevails here throughout the year. 


Produet. 


January, 1900. 

July, 1900. 

January, 1900.. 

July, 1900.1 


Milk. 

.do_ 

Creum.... 

.do.... 


'onsunier Prod t leer 
pays per i receives 
quart. i per quart. 

Expenses 
ufdistrihu- 
tiou per 
quart. 

l’er eent 
to dis¬ 
tributers. 

Cent*. (.'cults. 

< V lilts. 


5 ' 2J 

•H 

80 

5 • JJ 


80 

•jo | ir> 


25 

J0 ; ir» 

5 



Per rent 
t«> pro- 
dllfT. 


«> 

r>o 


The above table presents the standard prices of all persons belonging to the 
Milkmen’s Association. A few route dealers, however, and those who sell at, 
markets, sell at 4 cents per quart. 

Farmers liavo not combined either in the wholesale or retail milk trade. Those 
farmers who have milk routes in the city have joined the Milkmens' Association, 
which has in almost all cases resulted in an advance of 1 cent per quart in retail 
price. Prior to organization some hut not all of them retailed at 5 cents per 
quart. 

Tiie trade is not, however, in any respect under the control of a combination of 
dealers, and no influence other than ordinary competition is brought to bear upon 
anyone endeavoring to establish a milk route. The only effect of the formation 
of the Milk Dealers’Association was the slight enhancement of the price to the 
consumer; no change ill price to producer resulted. A number of the farmers in 
the immediate vicinity of the city have milk routes of their own and deliver their 
own product. These milkmen, however, belong to the Milkmens’ Association, 
are licensed dealers, and sell at association prices. The producers sell directly to 
the retail dealers. The essence of the contract is that the retailer shall takethe 
entire product of tho producer throughout the year, for which a stipulated price, 
the same the year round, is to he paid. 

Hotels and restaurants are generally supplied by producers who have milk routes 
in the city, the price living about three-fourths of the retail rate. 

Factories—ice cream, candy, and cracker—in general buy direct from the pro¬ 
ducers at prices equal to those paid the producer by the retail dealer. 

There are no commission houses handling milk and but one wholesaling house— 
i. e., a caramel factory, which, having on hand large stores of milk constantly, 
provides the retailers m ease of shortage. Each retailing milkman pays a city 
license of 88. There is no milk Inspection other than that exercised by the city 
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board of health, which may, in case the product is suspieionod as unhealthfnl, 
have the milk examined and condemned. No inspection as to quality exists. 

Milk routes are not districted or confined to any locality; they may, and some¬ 
times do, extend over half or three-fourths of the city. This is caused by the 
superior product in some cases and by removals of customers from one part of 
tlm city to another, and other minor causes. In a residence section of 25 blocks 
there lire in some instances 15 different milk routes. 

There are 5 public markets in the city for the sale' of farm products and at all 
of these milk and cream are sold. The sale of milk and cream, however, is in 
almost every case from producer to consumer, as regular milkmen do not attend 
these markets. 

There is no small cold storage excepting small cold-storage capacity at certain 
manufacturing plants which are not accessible to the public. In the case of the 
retailers, refrigerators take the place of cold storage. This means of preserva¬ 
tion reduces the loss to a minimum. The percentage of depreciation in handling 
is very low, being loss than 1 per cent. 

10. EXPENSES OF DISTRIBUTING MILK IN SMALLER CITIES AND 

TOWNS. 

This living an article of daily consumption and having to be supplied regularly 
in small quantities at the door or at a near-by grocery, the amount of handling 
required per unit of value is very large compared with other articles of family 
use. This fact, together with the liability of milk to deteriorate rapidly within a 
short period, may account for the comparatively high cost of retail distribution 
in the towns from which returns were received. 

The retail price of milk in smaller towns throughout the greater part of the 
United States varies from 5 to 10 cents per quart, delivered at the door. Ten 
cents is rather the exception and 5 cents the rule. In most cases the summer 
and the winter rates arc identical, but. not always so. The difference is seldom 
more than a cent a quart, and even this rise must, be occasioned by some special 
scarcity. 

The milk supply of small towns of good agricultural situation is generally of 
high quality and low price. The producer being his own distributer comes in 
direct contact daily with the consumer—a relation which is of value in maintain¬ 
ing the quality. The supply living far in excess of the demand, the consumer has 
the choice of rival retailers 'at any time. These conditions result in the consumer 
in small towns being served at a less expense more directly with the best quality 
of milk tlian almost any other community of consumers. In towns of the size of 
Lincoln, Nebr..families receive milk the year round at 5 cents delivered, the 
retailer being the producer except when his supply is inadequate. Then he buys 
from his neighbors, making the greater part of his profit, it is said, not by a dif¬ 
ference between wholesale and retail prices, but by extracting part of the cream 
before retailing. The proximity of the creamery is responsible for this method of 
making a retail profit. Even then, the appearance of a wholesale price is no evi¬ 
dence that a wholesale establishment for handling milk exists. Hotels and res¬ 
taurants taking milk by the can, rather than by the quart, as families do, get it 
at wholesale prices on account of the larger quantity taken. 

Wholesale and. retail price* of milk in towns. 


City. 

Pojaila- | 
turn. 

Wholesale 
prices, per 
quart. ! 

Ill 

1 expenses 
of retailing 
milk sup¬ 
ply. pur 
quart. 

Percent of 
consumer's* 
cost to re¬ 
tailer. 


7,000 

O'nits. 

-si ; 

(Jculx. 

('nit ft. 

li- 

•r, 







12,000 

1 -0 


2 

33 


1,500 


5 









I 15,000 


5 -10 

11-31 

25-37 


12,000 

•21-8| 

5 

21-lJ 

50-25 


15,000 

■2J-3 

5 - <»» 


60-52 


5,000 

6 -» 

- 4 

2 -21 

40-80 








5 

(H 



Jackson, Toxin.1 






5 - 0} 

i 10, 



Lcmlvillo, Colo.! 

! 15,000 1 


2 

20 
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Wholesale and retail prices of milk in towns —Continued 


City. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Wholesale 
; prices, j»er 
j quart. 

' Retail 
prices, per J 
quart. | 

Expenses 
of retailing 
milk sup- ' 
ply, per 
quart. : 

Per cent of 
•onsunier's 
cost to re¬ 
tailer. 

Lawrence, Kans. 

Newton. Kans. 

115, OIK) 
S, 000 

22, (KK) 

i (t ii/it. 

('til hi. | 

(t n(s. 


Ogden, Utah. 

Ottawa. Kans_ 

Parsons. Kans .., .. 

1 1 : 

jj 

-K 

t.:s 

10,000 


5 



Hover! v, Mass. 

ir>,ooo 

X 

| a 

2 

>0 

Bradford, Pu. 

I.UJIJ 

5 -0 



•12 

Concord, N'.H. 

150, OCX) 
17,(KK) 

5 

5 -0 

i 

i 

10 

Itlmca, N. V. 

ir>, o(H) 

■»} 


'-'l 

:.o 

Kalamazoo, Midi_ 


•>’ 


2 - 1 ., 

Alt 10 

Lei)..non, Pa. 

IS, (HR) 

" 

, _ 


10-50 


1 IS, (KK) 


,r» - . 

Massillon, Ohio. 

12,000 
11,000 

0 -H 

<» — s L. 

5-0 1. 

Northampton, Mass. 

21,5s;{ . 


5 - (i ! . 



New London,Conn_ 

I'j’oOO 

r' J 



50-5M 

oilCitv. I’a. 




10 

10-57 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

22! (KK) 

1 l,(HK) 


5 I 7 


Shamokin, Pa. 


- 0 - 7 

a-rt j 

2.V»i 

Alexandria, Va_ 

Cairo, Ill. 

121 * IKK) 

:t -:!j 

0 — K ; 

5 

10 

5 

-li i 

10 
.HI-fit! 

Jacksonville, Kin. 

Akouo 
20, 000 


J I 

IK 

Moline. Ill. . 

Paducah, Kv. 


■K ! 

:tK 

Raleigh, N.C. 

Roanoke, Va. 

Richmond, Ind. 

Shreveport, La. 

.1111 

2|-;i 

0 . 

1 - 5 

5 . 

10 . 

'i- 2 I 

as- to 


ter 


11. SPECIMENS OF MILK CONTRACTS. 

Tlk- foUowin^ blank specimens of mTOments between producers and distrtlm- 
is indicate tin* character ot tin* contract used: 


[Specimen No. |.J 


This agreement,. made and entered into this-day of ——. nw- bv and 

between the Howell Condensed Milk and Cream Company, of the town of G Isli n 

Orange County, N Y„ parties of the first part, and - _ -- of "be town "f 

<:o '"'ty ““*] State aforesaid, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, hat the said party of the second part, for and in consideration of 

^ H ftR a,,1 r n'" 1 ' 1 to 1,0 W and perform,si by the said 

pai ties 01 tfie liist part., agrees as follows: 

That lie will sell and deliver to the parties of t he first part for the period of -_ 

KW— on the - day of --.tUO-. and ending on the--day of- -! 

all the nnlk produced from the dairy of the second party, not to lie less 
than-quarts daily. 

That the milk is not to be delivered later than 8 a. ni. in the .summer months, 

•V , m ’V h<! 7 lI i lf o' at sll<- b other time or times as the said par- 

tics of the first part shall direct. 1 

at'factory 0 n ' sht ' H milk shail <!X ‘ r,ral r >' *'’■ "'hen kept at home and delivered 

That it shall not be made from fermented feed, ensilage, brewers - grains, sprouts 
slop feed, turnips, cabbages, or any feed hereafter named and prohibited i,v par¬ 
ties of the first part. ' 1 

That no milk will be taken and delivered from an unhealthy cow. or cows not 
milked twice daily; the milk shall be delivered in a pure and unadulterated state; 
that nono will be delivered that has been taken from a cow five days before or five 
days after calving; that the cow shall not be supplied with impure or stagnant 
water: that no grease of any kind be used upon the teats when milking; that 
utensils, pails, strainers, and cans shall he cleaned with scalding water and kept 
lb()A—01-2*5 
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clean and well aired, also the milk cans are to he cleaned on the outside by the 
party of the second part and placed on a rack, top down, in an inclined position, 
outside of stables; tliat cans are not to housed for cider or any other purpose 
except the delivery of milk: that the night's milk shall be placed in cans with lids 
off and then placed in cold water immediately after milking and stirred until 
cooled below 60 F.; that no milk shall he removed from a can after it has once 
been poured in; that the milk shall not ho left overnight in or near the stables; 
that night's and morning’s milk he kept separate, and he delivered in separate 
cans and under no circumstances be mixed; the parties of the second part to 
deliver their milk covered with blankets in both winter and summer months. 
All milk delivered in pursuance of this contract shall contain not less than 3} per 
cent butter fat and 1 11 per cent total solids. 

The parties of the first part reserve the right at any and all times during the 
continuance of this contract to reject, and refuse any and all milk delivered if not, 
satisfactory to them, and their decision upon that point to he final: also in ease 
of accident to machinery, or tire. 

It is further understood that the parties of the first part shall have the right to 
enter the premises of second party and examine the manner of producing milk, 
and shall have the right to test same. 

And the parties of the first, part, in consideration of the covenants hereinbefore 
contained, hereby agree to purchase and receive from said second party the milk 
produced from the dairy of the said second party during the continuance of the 
contract, and pay therefor the following prices, the same to be paid each month 

following the month of delivery of said milk, any day on or before the-day, 

at tlie option of the parties of the first part. 

Prices to he paid as follows:-. 

In witness whereof, the parties have hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year first, above written. 


fSjMvimen No. 2.] 

We, the undersigned, having read the same, do hereby severally ratify and con¬ 
firm the contract for the sale of milk to Thomas J. Gleason and assigns, parties of 
the second part, made by ns through Jonathan (’. Latimer, Ira L. Snell, and Frank 
B. Aiken, as our attorneys in fact, and dated October 0,16119, and we hereby con¬ 
sent that said parties of the second part, until November 15,1899. may take from 
us only so much milk as he or they may call for. 

|Signatures of producers.] 

Memorandum of contract entered into this-day of-, 1899, by-, 

--each owning the number of cows represented by the figures set, after his 

name, and delivering milk at-. county of-, State of-, and execut¬ 

ing this contract, as one of the parties of the first part by Jonathan C. Latimer, 
Ira L. Snell, and Frank B. Aiken, their several and individual attorneys in fact, 
and Thomas Jay Gleason, of the city of New York, and assigns, party of the 
second part. 

Whereas, the parties of the first part have, by powers of attorney, appointed 
Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell, and Frank B. Aiken their agents to contract 
for the sale of, and to sell all the milk produced by them, said parties of the first 
part, for a term not longer than five years, and at a price not less than two and 
three-quarters (IS) cents pier quart for milk produced during the months of October, 
November, December, January. February, and March; and one and three-quar¬ 
ters 02) cents for milk produced during the months of April, May, June, July. 
August, and September; payments to lie made monthly, on or before the 10th day 
of each month, for all milk delivered the month previous. Milk to be of standard 
quality and delivered in good condition at shipping and receiving stations; and 

Whereas the party of the second part is ready and willing to purchase from 
each of the parties of the first part the milk above referred to at a price in excess 
of the minimum price at which the parties of the first part have authorized their 
agents to sell the same, on the terms and conditions herein expressed: 

1. The parties of the first part do severally agree to sell and deliver to the said 
party of the second part, or his assigns, all the milk produced from the cows 
owned or controlled by them severally, except the milk used in their homes, for a 
term of five years beginning on the first day of November, 1899, at the following 
prices: 

Three (3) cents per quart for all milk delivered in the months of November. 
December, and January. 
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Two and three-quarters (35) cents per quart for all milk delivered in the months 
of February, March, and October. 

Two and one-lialf (2J) cents per quart for all milk delivered in the month of 
September. 

Two and one-quarter (3f) cents per quart for all milk delivered in the months 
of April and August. 

Two (3) cents per quart for all milk delivered in the months of May and 
July; and 

One and three-quarters (If) cents per quart for all milk delivered in the month 
of June. 

And to deliver the same to the parties of the second part or his assigns at the 
station designated in the powers of attorney hereinbefore referred to. or at the 
milk-shipping station most convenient to said party of the first part. 

3. The parties of the first part do severally further agree that the party of the 
second part or his assigns may retain from the purchase price to he paid for said 
milk, one-quarter (f) of one cent per quart for tin; first two years of this contract 
and apply the same on account of the several purchase and payment by each of 
said parties of the first part of nonassessable 7;,' preferred stock (at par) of the 
company to he formed to conduct the business of buying and soiling the milk 
obtained pursuant to the powers of attorney above referred to, and this contract. 
And the said parties of the first part do hereby severally subscribe for as many 
shares of said stock as the one-quarter (}) of one cent per quart so retained shall 
pay for. 

Provided that the amount of said stock to be set aside for the foregoing purpose 
shall not bo less than the par value of $2,500,000, of a total issue of $ 10 , 000,000 of 
preferred stock. 

Provided that receipts or certificates, negotiable in form, shall be issued to each 
of the parties of the first part upon demand, as and when the one-quarter of one 
cent per quart above referred to amounts to $10 or a multiple thereof. 

8. The party of the second part and assigns agree to pay for the milk in cash, 
except the one-quarter (() of one cent per quart retained for stock, as herein pro¬ 
vided. cash payments to be made monthly on or before the 10th day of each 
month, for milk delivered the mouth previous, stock payments as and when said 
stock is paid for, and to receive and cool said milk at all points where it. is now 
received, and to furnish each and several the parties of the first part cans in which 
to bring said milk to the station, upon the party of the first part depositing an 
amount of money equal to the value of said cans with the party of the second 
part, or his assigns, which said deposit shall lie returned to said party of the first 
part upon his final delivery of said cans to said party of the second part or his 
assigns in good condition, ordinary wear and tear excepted; and to wash all cans 
free of expense to the party of the first part. 

4. The party of the second part and assigns further agrees that should any of 
the parties of the first part, desire at any time to pay cash for their proportion of 
said preferred stock, they may do so and have said stock issued to them at once, 
thereafter receiving cash for their milk at the full prices hereinbefore mentioned. 

It is further agreed between each of the parties of the first part and the party 
of the second part anil assigns, as follows: 

5. That the prices of milk hereinbefore mentioned are based upon the freight 
paid on milk brought from what is known us the long-haul territory, and that all 
milk from territory inside the said long-haul zone or territory shall be allowed 
the benefit of the difference in freight rates. 

(i. That when any milk-shipping station is owned by one or more of the parties 
of the first part, other things being equal, it shall be used in preference to any 
other station. 

7. That none of the parties of the first part: shall be held liable for damages on 
account of the nondelivery of milk under this contract, so long as he produces 
no milk. 

$. That should any of the parties of the first part fail to keep their stables or 
cows in a proper sanitary condition, or do or permit anything that would render 
the milk unhealthful or unfit for use. or fail to comply with any of the require¬ 
ments of law. then and in that event the party of the second part, or his assigns, 
may refuse to receive such milk. And if said default and failure to comply with 
the foregoing condition shall he continued, then, at the option of the party of the 
second part, or his assigns, all rights under this contract shall he forfeited. 

it. That nothing herein contained shall he construed in any way to lie a per¬ 
sonal contract or obligation of the said Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell, or 
Frank B. Aiken, nor shall they he held personally liable for any failure or rtdnsal 
of any of the parties for whom they act to perform auy part of this contraet or 
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for any errors or mistakes in or on account of the powers of attomey and list of 
the parties of the first part, or for anything growing out of this contract. 

In witness whereof the parties of the first part, by Jonathan C. Latimer, Ira 
L. Knell, and Frank B. Aiken, and the party of the second part have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

[Specimen No. :i. j 

■‘Borili’ii'x" Xeta York Condensed Milk Compiin/l'* milk rant-met. 

This agreement, made this -- day of -, between the New York Con¬ 

densed Milk Company, party of the first part, and eaeheof the undersigned, par¬ 
ties of the second part. 

Witnesseth, that each of the parties of the second part, for himself and not for 
the others, for and in consideration of the sum of one dollar to him in hand paid 
and of the amounts hereinafter named to be paid to them respectively by the 
party of the first part on the fifteenth day of each mouth following the month of 
delivery, hereby agrees to sell and deliver daily to the party of the first part, on 

the platform at its factory at-. the number of pounds of good, pure milk 

produced from his or her individual dairy or dairies, as specified below, at such 
hour as shall be named by the party of me first part. 

And does also agree that the milking of his or her cows shall be done in the 
most cleanly manner, and that the milk shall bo strained through wire-cloth 
strainers of 100 meshes to an inch and thoroughly cooled immediately after it is 
drawn from the cow, by frequently stirring the same until the animal heat is 
expelled and the temperature of said milk is reduced to 158 degrees inside of 4,5 
minutes, by placing the can in which it is contained in a vat of cold water, the 
water to be of sufficient depth to come up to the height of the milk in the can, 
and said vat shall contain at least three times as much water as the milk to be 
cooled, and that the water of said vat shall be renewed daily, in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties to prevent any foulingor smell; that in winter weather said vat shall be guarded 
against freezing, and great care shall be used to protect the milk, during and after 
cooling, that it shall not become frozen, and shall not exceed (>0 degrees when 
delivered at the factory. 

And does also agree that the bath and supply of water shall be arranged to let 
the water flow over the top to carry off the warm water, and that,the can or cans 
in which the milk is cooled shall be placed in water immediately after milking 
and shall remain therein until the process of cooling shall be finished and the 
time arrives for hauling same to factory; that the milk shall be. transported to 
factory on suitable spring wagons, and that the cans shall be covered with clean 
canvas covers. 

And does also agree that the room in which the milk is kept and cooled shall 
be used for no other purpose-, that it shall be properly ventilated and be separate 
and apart from the stable in which cows, horses, or any other animals are kept; 
that the entrance to said room shall not be through a partition or door opening 
directly from the stable, but from without. 

And does also agree to exercise the utmost care to keep the milk and cans free 
from impurities of any kind soever; that the cans shall be candidly examined 
and thoroughly rinsed with clean water before any milk is placed therein; that 
the night's and morning's milk shall not be mixed, excepting the remnants of each 
milking, which may be placed in a can of suitable size and so designated. 

And does also agree to deliver all the milk, including strippings, at the first 
delivery at the factory after it may be drawn from the cows, and’ not hold over 
any portion thereof and deliver or attempt to deliver the same at a subsequent 
time, and that no milk shall lie delivered or offered for delivery taken from a cow 
that has calved within ten days, or from a cow which will come in or calve within 
sixty days, or from cows in an unhealthy condition. 

And does also agree that when the cans are not in use they shall be turned 
down on a rack at least three feet above the ground, with covers off. 

And does also agree that if the party of the first part, its inspectors or repre¬ 
sentatives, shall have reason to suspect from any cause that water has been added, 
or that, any part of the cream has been removed, or that the milk has not been 
cooled as provided, or that it has been injured by carelessness or contamination, 
or if it finds the cans unclean, it shall have the right to refuse such milk, or.any 
further quantity of milk, from the party of the second part. 

Aqd does also agree that should any member,of the family or servant thereof 
be sick with any infectious disease to immediately notify the party of the first 
part. 
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And does also agree that whenever in the judgment of the party of the first part 
it may be deemed necessary by them to cause an inspection of the herd or herds of 
the party of the second part by a veterinary or sanitary inspector, it shall he their 
privilege to do so; and if after careful inspection any cow or cows are found to he 
suffering with any contagious or infectious diseases or with any malady which, 
in the judgment of said veterinary or insi>eetor. would of necessity render the milk 
unwholesome for human food, the party of the second part agrees that all such 
cows shall he removed from the herd, either temporarily or permanently, as in 
the judgment of said veterinary or inspector such removal may In. 1 necessary or 
conducive toward producing wholesome milk. It is agreed, however, on the part 
of the party of the first, part that there shall 1 m? no needless sacrifice in any herd, 
and that sufficient evidence of the existence of noxious disease shall he produced to 
warrant the removal of any cow. It is furthermore agreed on the part of tin* purl y 
of the second part that during the months in which the cows are stabled special 
care shall he taken to remove daily all manure and everything of a foul or uncleanly 
nature from the stables, and that no horse or other immure shall he used for bed¬ 
ding, and that every precaution will he taken to prevent dust, dirt, lmy seed, or 
any foreign substance from falling into the milk pails while in the act of milking. 

And does also agree not to feed cows on turnips, wet or dry barley sprouts, 
brewery or distillery grains, linseed meal, glucose refuse, starch refuse, buffalo 
feed, ensilage, rancid oil cake, gluten meal, or any feed which will impart a dis¬ 
agreeable flavor to the milk, or which will not produce milk of standard richness. 

And does also agree that the inspectors or representatives of the party of the 
first part shall, at all times, have access to and the right to examine tin* place for 
keeping the cows and for milking them, and the place for cooling the milk and 
keeping the pails and strainers; and that the stables and sheds for keeping the 
cows shall he thoroughly lighted with windows and ventilated, and whitewashed 
throughout; during the first two months of this contract. 

The party of the first part agrees to clean and steam at the factory, free of 
charge, the inside of all cans in which milk is brought, hut the party of the sec¬ 
ond part agrees to keep his or her respective cans clean and bright on the outside. 
The pails and strainers employed in the dairy shall he kept thoroughly clean, and 
shall he scalded in boiling water and dried morning and night. 

it is further understood and agreed that if any serious interruption to the trade 
or to the manufacture should occur, or any accident to the works of the company 
occur to hinder the process of manufacturing, or bottling, or if the usual facili¬ 
ties for transportation by any cause he interrupted or if any restriction by legally 
constituted authority renders the carrying on of tin? manufacture, or bottling, 
impracticable, then the said party of the first part shall immediately give notice 
of the fact, and thereafter it shall he under no obligation to receive milk from the 
party of the second part under this contract, and this contract shall thereupon be 
considered terminated and void. 

It is also understood and agreed that tin? party of the first part shall be under 
no obligation to receive any milk under this contract unless an aggregate weekly 
average of one hundred and twenty-live thousand pounds shall be signed by the 
parties of the second part. 

Daily average to he delivered-lbs. at- — per 101) lbs. for the month of 

April, 1800. 

Daily average to 1m* delivered-- lbs. at-per 100 lbs. for the month of 

May, 1800. 

Daily average to he delivered-lbs. at-per 100 tbs. for the month of 

June. 1800. 

Daily average to he delivered-lhs. at -per 100 lbs. for the month of 

July, is00. 

Daily average to he delivered-lhs. at-per 100 lhs. for the month of 

August, 1800. 

Daily average to he delivered-lhs. at-- per 100 lhs. for the month of 

September. 1800. 

In witness whereof the parties have hereunto interchangeably set their hands 
the day and year first above written. 
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12. CONDENSERY PRICES, FIFTEEN LOCALITIES, BEGINNING APRIL 

1 , 11 ) 00 . 

BOUDEN'S, AT ELGIN. ILL. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August- 

.September.. 


} Per 100 

Per 

Per can, 

; pounds. 

quart. 

40 quarts. 



On/#. 



$1.05 

2.25J 

*0.903 


.‘JO 

1.984 

.774 


.80 

1.72 

. 088 


. DO 

1.984 

.774 


1.05 

2.25| 

. 903 


1.20 

2. ;.»8 

1.032 


BORDEN’S, AT NORWICH, N. Y. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August .... 
September. 


*1.10 

2.304 

SO. 940 

.90 

1.934 

.774 

.80 

1.72 

.088 

.90 

1.934 

.774 

1.10 

2.304 

.mo 

1.25 

2.084 

1.075 


BORDEN’S, AT JOHNSONS, N. J. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August .... 
September. 


81. -20 I 

l.oo | 
.so | 

.95 I 
1.10 
1.30 I 


2. If. 
1.72 
2. (Mi 
2. 3dj 
2.7*.l| 


si. m 2 
.80 
. OSS 
.817 
. 040 
1.11S 


ANOLO-SWISS. AT MIDDLETOWN, N. V. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August .... 
September. 


SI. 20 

2.58 

SI. 032 

1.00 

2.15 

.80 

.80 

1.72 

.088 

. 95 

2.04* 

.817 

1.00 

2.304 

. '.M0 

1.30 

2.794 

1.118 

s or the net 

price as 


named from month to month by the New York Milk Exchange. 

An addition of 10 cents per 100 pounds will be paid for all milk that yields 4 or 
more per cent of butter fat. 

Bordens pav the same at Norwich, Mount Upton, New Berlin. Oxford, and Delhi, 
while at Wallkill. Florida, Millerton, Wassaic, and Brewsters they correspond 


with the prices paid at Johnsons. , 

Tlie Howell Condensed Milk Company, at Goshen, will pay the net price as 
named from month to month by the New York Milk Exchange, and the Orange 
County Milk Association at Goshen buys on the same terms. 


IS. THE MILK SUPPLY OF BOSTON. 1 


(1.) Van.—' Three-fourths of the milk supply of the Greater Boston reaches the 
city" by railroad. The longest direct run is 140 miles, and some railroad milk 
comes only 20 miles. Most of this milk is conveyed in cars built for this especial 
purpose, with refrigerator closets for the cans of milk and with provision f)i 
steam heat. Thus refrigeration in summer and warming in winter are provided. 
Some of the cars have an office room provided with chairs, desk, and pigeonholes 
for the use of the man in charge of the car. Here he lias all needed conveniences 
for keeping record of the milk taken at the different stations, and other necessary 
accounts. * 


iThe following account of the Boston milk trade is tnki-n from Commissioner G. M. Whitaker's 
excellent report on the “Milk supply of Boston and other New England cities,” United Stales Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, 18‘J8. 
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These ears are leased from tin* railroads by wholesalers. These wholesalers fur¬ 
nish the car men, ice, and other supplies; the railroad hauls the cars on passenger 
trains or in special milk trains, according to convenient* 1 in individual cases. 
Most of the cars start in the morning, from 4 to d o'clock, and reach the city 
between 10 and 11. In a few instances tin* car starts the afternoon previous, and 
is on the road overnight, reaching Boston during the next forenoon. The cars, 
in the summer, frequently take the milk of the same morning; some start too 
early for the milk or that morning, especially in the winter, and lienee bring the 
milk of the previous day. Milk is therefore IS to 30 hours old before reaching the 
city. The number of these milk cars averages about 35, although varying some¬ 
what with the season. 

(3.) Can *.—'The milk sold in Boston is shipped in 84-quart cans, with a handle on 
one side and turned wooden stopples. The quart is, by statute, the wine measure 
quart. 1 No one in the trade to-day can tell why t his size and shape of cans was 
originally adopted. The advantages claimed for them are: Convenience in han¬ 
dling, convenience in retailing (as many customers buy one or two cans),con¬ 
venience to many small farmers, who can fill only two or three cans per day, 
convenience in transportation (as the cans can he stacked several tiers high), 
cleanliness in retailing where milk is poured from the can, as it is sooner emptied 
than a 40-quart can, and hence the milk is exposed to the air and dirt a much 
less time. 

The members of the Milk Contractors' Association report monthly their receipts, 
sales, and surplus. 

We give below some tables on this subject, the figures representing the number 

of 8 A-quart wins: 


-Jmimirv — 
February... 

March.. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September.. 

(letober_ 

November. 
]>eeember . 


Total .. ] 10.7S-.MIIS ' 


—January ... 
February .. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August .... 
September. 

October_ 

November. 
December .. 


Total . 


Receipts. 

Sales. 

Surplus. 

9, 212, 007 

7,215,135 


9,3rt3, 1X7 

7,019,722 

1,012,705 

9,70.'), 417 

7,057. 121 


9, RSfi. 5no 

X. (M0,722 

1,815.708 

XII, 700 

051, S27 

192,8X2 

sox, :W3 

011,792 

loo, r»j« 

S71.r>72 

057,029 

211,524 

sol, 270 

072, .501 

21X.714 

1,005,115 

090,599 

208,510 

004, XI7 

075,790 

210,021 

s<>9, 207 

712,IKK 

1X7,209 

X.M.013 

0X7.224 

107,0X9 

MlCi. <101 

025,092 

231,599 

000,721 

099,245 

201,489 

8X5, 002 

090,920 

101,0X2 

SOS, 500 

707,095 

191,504 

10.7X2.1OX 

X, 097,279 

2.0X4,720 

922, X52 

705,221 

2IX, 528 

S25,115 

029,952 

195,102 

000,0X1 

719, XI1 

210,270 

970.990 

733, 29X 

212,098 

1 1.105,225 

759, X75 

215, 130 

1, 115,221 

752,02S 

303,190 

1,012,552 

7X9.X49 

223, 703 

W0,05s 

720,271 

215,0X4 

050.115 

722,205 

223,050 

1.027,701 

751,011 

2X5,820 

902.552 

70S. 150 

254.093 

945,251 

721.X50 

•220,304 

1 11.79X, 22J 

1 

X, 72X, 572 

3,050. 010 


(II) Milk Pmihurr.'i' Union .—Before going on to speak further about the prices 
of milk anil some of the detailed methods of handling it which are peculiar to 
Boston, a word should be spoken about the Milk Producers' Union. This is an 
organization of the farmers who sell milk to the contractors. The farmers of the 
several shipping towns form a local organization and send delegates to an annual 
meeting of the central union, which elects executive officers and transacts other 
necessary business. The organization lias been in existence in one form or another 
since 18815. The work of the union, which has been supplemented by that of the 

Him- quart wine measure, is 77j cubic inches, or 2 pounds lj ounces of water, ami 2 pounds 2j 
.ounces <>I milk. 
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association of wholesalers, who regulate the business from their end. has been to 
promote uniformity and businesslike methods. The tabulation and publication 
of the above statistics were brought about through the combined efforts of the 
Milk Producers' Union and the Milk Contractors' Association. The prices of 
milk are usually arranged by mutual agreement between the contractors and the 
officers of the Milk Producers' Union. Blanks are sent, semiannually to the pro¬ 
ducers belonging to the union, on which they express their opinion as to the price 
of milk and state the number of cans shipped. These replies are averaged on 
the basis of cans rather than individuals: and the negotiat ions between flic con¬ 
tractors and the union are based upon this expression of opinion. 

The union has the machinery in its constitution for ordering a strike, so. to 
speak, in case of an emergency. Two or three times in the history of the union 
a rupture of this kind has seemed imminent, but it has ‘been averted for the best 
interests of all, usually by mutual concessions, so that the farmers have gained 
directlv by having an organization. They also feel that they have gained some 
unfought battles, and believe that, they have generally been treated better by the 
contractors by reason of having an association than they would have been if the 
contractors were dealing with individuals, or simply issued an ultimatum of what 
they would pay for milk without their authority being questioned. At times 
some farmers have been dissatisfied with the work of the union because it was 
not more radical and sweeping, but in the main the more conservative fanners 
feel that it has been of great service to them. The existence of such an organiza¬ 
tion has tended to promote nnifonnity in prices, and there has been little varia¬ 
tion in prices for a number of years. 

(4) /Vices )nthl.— As milk is shipped from stations of varying distances from 
the city, the following arrangement, has been made as a convenient method for 
determining a price for each station. It has been agreed between the contractors 
and the Milk Producers’ Union that all negotiations should he for a theoretical 
Boston price per can, and that there should he the following discounts from that 


For stations botween IT and 2:4 miles from Boston.... H 

For stations between 2:4 and :4(l miles from Boston - b 

For stations between :l(i and Mi miles from Boston. 10 

For stations between .Mi and Til miles from Boston. .11 

And 1 cent more for each additional 20 miles. 


The price is adjusted twice a year for the 0 months beginning April I and Octo¬ 
ber 1. The theoretical Boston price per can of Hj quarts for a number of years 
has been as follows: 


Your. i KuinmtT.! WitiU-r. Your. Sumnu*r.| Will tor. 



ntif. 

("nils. 


< V nts. 

:ti: 

37 






37 

lVVS. 

. 32 : 

Its 

ISWu. 

it:; 

37 


••■> i 



mi 

35 

1H‘H). 

IV.) 1 .. 

:;■» ! 

. 33 1 

IK} 

IV. >7. 

**■ 

3:> 


. i 

I ’>7 

A viiriiin* < Vi vruryi_ 


IWI 


The increase of winter dairying has been caused not only by the increased profit 
in winter milk, but. to a certain extent, in market-gardening sections, by the desire 
of farmers who produce milk to carry more cows in the winter, in order to get 
manure for their garden crops. 

Payments to the farmers for milk sold to the contractors arc made monthly', as 
soon after the 1st of the month as the clerical work of closing the accounts and 
drawing checks can lie done. 

According to the agreement alluded to the payment per can of milk which the 
farmer would receive at, his railroad station would he the theoretical Boston price 
less H, II, 10, or 11 cents, depending upon his distance from the city. The amount 
of milk handled by the contractors is so large that these prices govern to a con¬ 
siderable extent the dealings of many milkmen in other places. 

When this arrangement was first considered, it was expected that the theoret¬ 
ical Boston price would he the figure at which milk would bo sold to the peddlers, 
and that the discount would therefore represent cost of transportation, cost of 
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doing the business, losses from bad bills, and profits; but competition of on- kind 
and another has reduced the price to the peddlers so that they now pay II and -1 
cents less than the nominal Boston price, and it has become wholly a theoretical 
figure, used and useful only as a number from which to subtract the various dis¬ 
counts depending upon distance of transportation. The expenses of doing the 
business and the profits to the contractors are therefore from 4 to T cents per can. 

Milk was sold by the contractors to peddlers during the summer of IK'.iT at 30 
cents per can, with rumors of cutting prices to 21) and even 28 cents. Milk is sold 
by the peddlers at varying prices. Hotels and large restaurants buy close and 
allow only 2 or 3 cents for handling. They bought during 1397 at 33 to 3.7 
cents per can. Small stores, which retail by the quart the contents of only a few 
cans, pay 38 to 40 cents per can. Consumers of a can daily pay 43 and 50 cents, 
and those who have a quart of milk delivered at their houses daily by the milk¬ 
man pay 7 rents per quart. Sometimes pint customers pay at the rate of 8 cents 
per quart. By going to the store, consumers frequently buy as low as (1 cents, 
and in some instances for 5. Milk in a few cases seems to he selected by grocers 
and provision dealers as an article to sell at cost or a little less as a bid for other 
business. 

(5) Contractor '* surplus milk .—As stated above, the contractors and the pro¬ 
ducers' union agree upon a price for (1 months in advance. In doing tins the pur¬ 
chasing contractors seem to he taking some chances, for they can not foresee the 
demand. Particularly is this the case in the summer, for then the demand 
depends much on the weather, as a hot, sultry •• spellcauses the consumption of 
milk to increase rapidly. Further than this, the contractors appear to take large 
chances in another way. They agree to take all the milk that the farmers sup¬ 
plying them with milk at the various shipping stations may produce. This leads 
to receipts largely in excess of the demand, as lias been seen by the preceding 
tables of receipts and sales; the excess sometimes reaches one-fourth of the 
receipts. The contractors save themselves from loss by an arrangement by which 
the stipulated price is paid for only such milk as is sold again and for a small 
margin in excess (equal to 5 per cent of the sales; see above card). All surplus 
beyond this is made into butter by the contractors at their creameries on the 
farmers' account, allowing each month, as the value of the butter, the average of 
thejobbing price of butter quoted by the chamber of commerce during tlm month 
and charging 4 cents per pound for making. Thus the fanner is sure of getting at 
bust butter value for all the milk he can make. To protect the farmers from an 
undue extension of this surplus privilege the is ml rectors agree not to extend their 
routes or enlarge their territory The advantages of this surplus system are: 

(1) The market is more steady than it would otherwise be. The"figures above 
show that the price lias been very uniform for many years. The surplus being 
in the bands of the large dealers does not get. upon the market, and the supply 
offered to the retail trade by the contractors is never in excess of the demand. 

(2) The contractors have a large reservoir to draw from when sultry summer 
weather or other cause increases the demand; hence the market is never short of 
milk. 

(3) The farmers find a market for more milk than they otherwise would, though 
the surplus portion is sold at much less than the other part,. The butter value of 
the surplus milk for the year 189(1, less the cost of making, was 13 cents per can, 
a fraction over 71 cents per hundred pounds. For 1897 the butter value of a can 
of milk averaged 13i cents, a little better than for 1.89(1. 

The disadvantage of the system is that it' is (lie cause of much friction between 
the producers and the contractors. The surplus offers a good opportunity to 
increase the fanners' natural suspicion of the contractors. The application of 
the system is blind to many farmers, some of whom oven question the honesty of 
the contractors in accounting for the amount of the surplus. This difference is 
further intensified by the method of settling with the fanners. 

This system of buying all the milk that is offered furnishes shippers a market 
for all they can produce, but this in turn tends to increase the surplus, which 
reached unusual proportions during the years 1S9(! iml 1897. This, coupled with 
the low price of butter, made the discount 'or those years more than twice 
what it had previously been. The records of milk meetings and farmers' gath¬ 
erings show that, the surplus is the great cause of dissatisfaction, the burden of 
many resolutions and speeches being that the contractors should buy " straight." 
Tile contractors have sometimes agreed to take all chances of surplus and pay a 
straight price if they conhVbny for 2 cents less. Before this system was introduced 
there was much complaint at the irregularity of the amount sold to the contrac¬ 
tors, If the supply ran ahead of the demand- the farmers would receive notice 
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tii keep back part of their supplies, and they were liable to be obliged to make 
butter or cheese in varying quantities every few days. This w is a great incon¬ 
venience and caused much grumbling, which was remedied by the contractors 
adopting tli(> present plan, taking all produced and paying bntter price for the 
surplus. But that was so many years ago that the improvement is not generally 
remembered. The feeling against the surplus was so strong in 1889 that the 
matter was referred to the State board of arbitration, which. decided that the 
principle was a sound one. 

It should be stated here that the different wholesale firms report their receipts, 
sides, and surplus to their organization and to the milk-producers’ union, and the 
discount is figured on the totals, being the same to all farmers at equal distances 
from the city, regardless of the contractors to whom (hey sell or the amount of 
surplus which their individual wholesaler may have had. ’ 

(t!) RetaiUna .—On the arrival of the milk cars in Boston they are run onto 
the railroad sidings of the milk contractors from !) to 11 o’clock a. in., regardless 
of the distance the cars have come. The peddlers by this time have finished 
their morning's distribution of milk and their wagons are backed to the contrac¬ 
tors’ platforms and sheds for the next day's supply. The cans are quickly trans¬ 
ferred from the cars to the peddlers' wagons. In a few cases, where there are 
customers for several cans, a delivery is made at once, hut most of this milk is 
carried to the different peddlers' headquarters. Hero the milk is run through a 
large mixer, so as to insure uniform quality. Then it is drawn off into quart and 
pint cans of tin and placed on ice. The next morning about 2 o'clock the peddler 
starts out to deliver this milk to the customer, leaving at the door of tenement, 
flat, and dwelling house the can of milk, usually before the family is out of bed. 
By this it will be seen that the milk is in the city about 18 hours before reaching 
the consumer. The morning's milk is cooled by various methods, some employing 
ice, while not a few suspend the cans in a well. When the nighfsmilk has been 
cooled a wooden stopper is placed in the full can, upon which is pasted a small 
adhesive stamp a trifle smaller than a postage stamp, and on this is printed the 
number of the dairy, as well os the number of the car conveying the milk from 
Bellows Falls to Boston. 

As a rule neighboring dairymen have an arrangement by which one of their 
number takes the daily product to the main highway, where the cans are picked 
up every night by the milk wagon and the “ empties" returned by tho same con¬ 
veyance in the morning. In some cases, however, the farmer lives 3 or 4 miles off 
the route, and of course is obliged to bring his own milk. 

(7) Boston system summed «p.—The advantage of this system of handling milk 
by large wholesalers combined into an association is that the business is in the 
hands of solvent parties, who can be relied upon to pay the farmers promptly the 
money due them. The business is done in a uniform, methodical way, all pro¬ 
ducers being treated alike. There is more publicity to the business than there 
would be if the milk were sold to a great many small, isolated peddlers. Tho 
existing Boston system maintains a more steady market than would otherwise 
be possible, by keeping off an undue surplus which would break the ruling price. 

(9) Present wholesale methods.—Early shipments of milk were made by peddlers 
who brought into the city the milk which they needed for their retail trade. But 
as the business increased there happened what has taken place in every other 
industry—specialization. Handling milk at wholesale became a distinct business 
from retailing, and the men who brought in railroad milk came in time to devote 
the whole of their energy and capital to buying milk of the farmers, transporting 
it, and selling to retailers. 

Various changes have taken place in the personnel of these firms of pioneer 
peddlers and subsequent, wholesalers, but many of the names early identified with 
the business are still in use. Consolidations have also taken place, till to-day the 
business of transporting milk to the city by railroad is done by 7 concerns. Six 
of these 7 milk-wholesaling houses have an association for bringing about uni¬ 
formity in methods of doing business and for mutual self-protection. To-day fully 
three-quarters of the milk supply of the Greater Boston passes through the hands 
of these large wholesalers, locally known as “contractors." 

These contractors furnish the cans for tho business and lease the cars of tho 
railroads. They furnish men and supplies for the cars. In some cases they have 
loading platforms at shipping stations. At a number of convenient points in the 
country they have ice houses and cut their own supply of ice. In the city they 
have platforms, storehouses, refrigerators, offices, etc. near the railroad tracks, 
and their cars on reaching the city are switched onto the side tracks at their 
business depots. The loading and unloading is done by the contractors. 
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All of the contractors have cheese or butter factories in the city or country, or 
both, for the manufacture of lmtter anil choose. 

The milk is bought in the country at a price for tlio milk delivered at the car at 
the different country railroad stations. In some instances each farmer carries bis 
milk to the railioad station: in others, the farmers in one neighborhood or in one 
loeality cooperate in an arrangement with one of their number to do the teaming: 
in yet other instances the contractors employ some one to haul milk from the 
farmers’ doors to the railroad station, and deduct the expense from the amount 
due the farmers for milk. Milk is frequently drawn (i miles to a railroad station, 
and in some eases as far as 10 to 15 miles. 

The territory controlled by the several contractors is indicated in the following 
map of railway routes by which each of the contracting firms gathers its supply. 

The maj) of Boston milk territory is part of Commissioner Whitaker's report 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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THE BROOM-CORN TRADE. 

I'age. 


1. Triers mill t'x])cn.si's of marketing broom rorn. 112 

'2. Marketing broom corn in Illinois..... Ill 


1. PRICES AND EXPENSE OF MARKETING BROOM CORN. 

Kansas is to he classed with Illinois and Nebraska in broom-corn production. 
The State board of agriculture reports an acreage of $1,434, a yield of over 14,1X10.000 
pounds, or 7.000 tons, valued at $42.5.000. Allen. Cherokee. McPherson, Reno, Rice. 
Sheridan, Stafford, and Stevens counties have less than 1,000 acre each.' Very 
little broom corn is manufactured in Kansas. In the vicinity of McPherson local 
buyers purchase the brush on orders from dealers and manufacturers in other parts 
of the country, or buy on their own account on speculation to sell as opportunity 
may arise. The shipments are sent to Kansas City. St. Louis. Chicago. Cincin¬ 
nati, New York, Philadelphia, and of late a considerable quantity lias gone to 
Georgia and to the Pacific coast. In October, 181)8. Kansas broom corn sold to 
local dealers for $40 to $T>0 per ton: in January, 181111, in the spring it had 
advanced to $100 per ton, and one lot brought as high as $155 per ton. for shipment 
to Chicago. 

The rate of commission in Kansas appears to he $3.50 per ton when local buyers 
purchase on orders—that is, the first charge on distribution is a 5 per cent com¬ 
mission, on the basis of $50 per ton. Illinois is one of the leading States in pro- 
dueing’and manufacturing broom corn. The variableness of the yield is given in 
the statistics of production from 1877 to 1808. 

The following table gives the area, yield, and value of the broom-unm crop of 
Illinois since 1876; 

Vtrooni-cimi production in Tltiuoin. 

[From Illinois State Hoard of Agriculture.] 


Year 


1877.. . 
1*78... 

1879.. . 
18*0... 

1881.. . 

1882... 

1883.. . 
18*4... 
]**r>... 

18*lj... 
18*7... 

1888.. . 

1889 .. . 

1890.. . 

1891 .. . 

1892.. . 

1893.. . 

1894.. . 
1*95... 
1*90... 
1*97... 
189*... 


Formerly large quantities of broom corn were shipped from Illinois to Massa¬ 
chusetts to be worked up in the small towns during the winter. Hadley was 
until recently prominent in this respect. The manufacturer, either in person or 
by representative, visited the broom-corn sections of the West and supplied him¬ 
self with ample material for the factory for the winter or the entire year. The 
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create. 

A vorajft* 
yield 
peritere. 

Total \ iold. 

I’ricc 
per ton. 

Value 

Of (Tup. 


Von mb. 

Pou mb. 



11,500 

45* 

0,074,747 

§71.20 

§237,594 

IS,258 

014 

11,21*. 108 

49.50 

277,045 

17,001 

032 

11,101.28* 

80.75 

4*1,195 

1*,052 

775 

11.457,150 

77- 10 

559,447 

17,**7 

1,437 

25,70*, 250 

128.50 

1,051,739 

43,030 

225 

9,093,1*7 

80. (10 

387,0*0 

33,922 

1,000 

33,922.000 

90. <H) 

1,4*1,710 

25.173 

750 

10,228,000 

72.00 

585.572 

17.3*2 

COO 

10.511,000 

91.00 

434,932 

37,033 

520 

19,911,000 

78.00 

770.903 

35, (122 

803 

28,132.000 

(KMX) 

973,801 

41.807 

072 

28,110,000 

57.00 

797,245 

29,393 

503 

10,540,000 

08.00 

507,053 

27,591 

1,020 

28,152,000 

01.00 

901,311 

15,*75 

570 

9,138,000 

117.00 

532,9*5 

28,333 

•5*7 

10,750,000 

91.00 

508,099 

27,35* 

040 

17,008,000 

57.00 

501,078 

28,012 

710 

20,074,000 

89.00 

*89,159 

25,309 

0*1 

17.280,000 

38.00 

332,870 

25,513 

587 

14,991,000 

51.00 

407, 140 

23,510 

500 

13, 110,000 

53.00 

358,101 

23.970 

007 

15,780, (KH) 

55.00 : 

431,705 
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progress of combinations in broom-corn manufacturing has shifted to centers of 
consumption nearer to the sources of the raw materials. Northern Illinois (Chi¬ 
cago), southern Indiana (Evansville), and points in Ohio and New York are the 
leading centers of broom-corn manufacturing. In Evansville, Tnd., a single 
establishment, whose proprietors organized a broom-corn purchasing trust, has 
succeeded in controlling the supply of broom corn so completely as to close up 
nearly every other manufacturing establishment not affiliated with the purchasing 
company. 

The price of broom corn to other manufacturers has been placed at $200 per ton. 
The result is that other manufacturers have no alternative except to shut down. 
The expenses of getting broom corn from Areola, Doran, Galatin, Humboldt, 
Mat-toon, Tuscola, in central Illinois, to Evansville, where it is manufactured, lias 
risen with the progress of the effort to control the trust.. The freight was for¬ 
merly 14 cents per 100 pounds, but with the rise in price the rate of freight rose 
to 20 cents per 100 pounds. At this rate the following is a fair statement of the 
expenses of handling the products from producer to manufacturer or consumer: 

Expenses of lunullimj broom corn. 

Local buyer's charge per ton . $2.00 

Freight to Evansville.. ..... 4 .00 

Hauling from cars to warehouse.. l. 00 

Storage. . 1 .00 

Total expenses per ton.. S. 00 

The producer received in a number of cases $00 per ton. That seems to have 
been the prevailing figure at which the bulk of this crop passed out of the 
farmers’ hands. From this we have the following proportions: 


Amount, i y<-r ri-ut. 


StiS.OO | 100 

N. 00 | 12 


I’rodiuvr's proportion 


Cost to consumer .. 
Cost of distribution 


If we take the average farm value of liromn corn in Illinois at 80 S, ami the rail¬ 
way rate at I t rents per 100 pounils, the total distributive charges will he SO.NO 
per too. O 11 this basis the consumer at, Evansville paid $61 .SO per ton, and the 
producer received 80 per cent of the total value to consumer. Few farm products 
•show so high a proportion for the producer. Itt keeping with the advance in 
price since the last crop was shipped, freights have advanced to 01 and 21 cents 
per 1(H) pounds. The primary effect of high prices is to increase the acreage 
devoted to broom corn. Hence, anything like a monopoly in manufacturing is 
not apt. to endure beyond a few years at the best,. A fall of farm prices is prob¬ 
able, and with the increased yield there is apt to he a restoration of local manu¬ 
facturing. not only in many establishments now idle, hut in new places, to meet 
file local demand for broom corn. 

The price per dozen for brooms in 18118 ranged from 81.25 to 81.50; for 18!lil it 
ranged from $2.40 to $5. This has the appearance of a monopoly price, which no 
doubt it is for the time being. 

Tlie attempt of a monopoly to prevent competition bv raising the price of raw 
materials, of which it controls the available supply, has one powerful effect which 
tlie monopoly does not usually count upon- that is, tile discovery and develop¬ 
ment of substitute materials. Just as gas mononolies, petroleum monopolies, and 
coal monopolies have stimulated invention in sunstituting electricity for lighting, 
propulsion, and heating purposes, so has the monopolizing of the supply of cotton 
bagging substituted various covers for cotton baling, the. monopolizing of bind¬ 
ing twine has brought wire into more general use. and the monopolizing of broom 
corn has stimulated the use of fibrous leaves as " fillers " on the Pacific coast. 

Ttms far tlie major portion of the rise in price for brush has gone to the pro¬ 
ducer rather than to the railroads or the trade. Yet his gains are rather appar¬ 
ent than real. The larger Voportion of producers sold on a rising market at $60 
per ton, let us say. The highest price paid them represents the premium paid by 
the manufacturers for getting the material out of the producers' bauds and into 
their own, so that they might not only prevent others from manufacturing 
brooms, butjeharge tJ)o highest price they dared short of restricting the consump¬ 
tion of brooms. 
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2. MARKETING BROOM CORN IN ILLINOIS. 1 

The broom coni raised in the neighborhood of Areola. Ill., which is the cent 
of what is probably the most important region of production of this crop in tl 
United States, is sold for the most part through local dealers to manufacture 
at remote points. These dealers buy on commission for the manufacturers, ai 
are usually accompanied on their trips into the country by manufacturers' ageni 
who are experts in judging tile quality of the broom corn required by their pri 
cipals. Fully DO per cent of the crop is sold, or has been until the last yes 
directly to the manufacturers through these local dealers, who have been in t 
habit of charging a commission to the manufacturers of $2.50 for each ton pi: 
chased. In ISON, the average price paid by these dealers to the producers w 
$(14.10 per ton. Conservative estimates place the average cost of production 
broom corn at about $05 per ton. which leaves to the farmer normal profits, 
this estimate of cost be correct, it will be seen that prices for 181)8 were not f 
from normal prices. The price of broom corn varies much from year to yen 
Prices in this section of the country have gone as low as $35 a ton and as high 
$180 per toil. 

During the fall of 1899, the manufacturers decided to stop buying in order 
force prices down, and withdrew their expert agents from the field. Takii 
advantage of the absence of these manufacturers’ agents, a few local deale 
situated at the main shipping points in the various States which produce brou 
corn, entered into a secret combination with the purpose of securing a “ corne: 
on the supply for the following year. In 4 weeks they had succeeded in secnrii 
control of nearly three-fourths'of the total supply in the country. The pric 
which they paid to the producer varied from $(55 to $150 per toil, but averaged, 
far as our’reports show, $s;i.:jt per ton. The “ Trust," as the company is fam 
iarly called, has sold none of its purchases for less than $200 per ton, but it st 
holds a large part, perhaps three-fourths, of its purchased supply. 

Most of the broom corn raised in this section and farther west is shipped to Ol: 
and the Mohawk Valley of New York, where it is manufactured into hroon 
Some portion of the supply is used in the manufacture of brooms in State prism 
reformatories, and other correctional institutions. Only an insignificant portii 
of the crop is consumed at home or by local manufacturers. 

The average freight charges on broom corn from Areola to points of destinatii 
were, in 189!), $10.55 per ton. This applies especially to long-distance shipment 

In 1898 the average price paid by consumers (manufacturers) per ton was $?(>.( 
In 1899. owing to the combination of local dealers above mentioned, the avera 
price which manufacturers were forced to pay was $105.52 per ton. A part 
this increase in price has gone to the producers, who have received on an avera 
$88.34, as compared to $04.10 in 1898. A portion has, however, remained in t 
hands of the dealers, who seem to have reaped large profits from the successf 
“corner." The total cost of marketing was $31.98 per ton in 1899, as compur 
to $12.51 per ton in 1898. The difference, $9.41 per ton, probably represents t: 
increased gain to the dealers engaged in the “comer. - ’ The distribution of t 
consumers' price among the factors of production is given for 1898 and 1899 
the following table: 


Year of sale. 

.. 

ton. 

Producer 
receives, 
per ton. 

Combined 
expense, 
per ton, of 
distribu¬ 
tion l>e- 
tween pro¬ 
ducer and 
consumer. 

IVrrontoflp 

consult 

afcjpE 

1898. 

1899. 


Broom corn .. S7»i.t>l 

.do. 105.32 

SOI. 10 
S3.:» 

S 12.54 
21.98 

Hi.:w 1 S3 

20.87 | 79 


Year of sale. 

Kind of prod¬ 
uet. 

Number of 
reports 
from pro- 
duoors. 

Amount re¬ 
ported. 

Number of 
reports Amount 
from maun- ported 
facturers. 

1898. 

1899. 


..do. 

•17 

56 

Tbnx. 

552 

821.5 

i 

| Tom. 

4 510 

4 j 674 


1 Reported by Mr. L. \V. Zurtmun, special agent, Urbanu, Ill. 
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1. Farm prices ami wholesale prices of lmy at New York. n:» 

2. The Kansas ritv hay trade.'. no 

11. The hay trade of St. Louis. .jp.i 

j. Cost of marketing in the South—Atlanta and other cities. tjl 

Hates on hay to San Francisco. pjl 

(>. Prices and expenses at Portland, Orej?. . jj-.' 

7. Farm prices of hay in V’.jjinia. i 


Tilt* hay trade is one that is subject to very keen com petition in consuming' 
markets. Of all tho parties concerned in distribution the hay merchants have 
had the hardest, lot. This is particularly true of those whose dealings have been 
in the lower grades. The low price of grain as feed has made lmy. in which the 
waste in feeding is large, a hard thing to sell. It pays consumers better to lmy 
cereal feed or milled feed than to buy hay that horses and cattle will not cat, or 
of which they will eat only three-fourths or one-half. On the other hand, those 
dealers who have bought only that which the markets would take from them at 
an advanced cost have profited. Yet, even in these grades of hay, tile high price 
has begun to affect the demand by competition of grain feed. It is a general 
principle that the substitution point of grain feed for hay makes the maximum 
limit of price of hay to consumers. In other words, the price of hay can not go 
higher than the cost of grain for feeding stock. 

I. FARM PRICES AND WHOLESALE PRICES OF HAY COMPARED. 

The average farm price per ton for hay for 180!l is given as $7.27. This price, 
compared with live previous years, shows a rise of 21 per cent over IStls and about, 
10 per cent over I be two previous years. It is. however, still from 175 to 1:1 per 
cent lower than during the years of INilMI.V---years in which prices were low for 
farm products generally. 1 

The general levels of producers’ prices and consumers' prices are shown by the 
following comparison of farm prices and wholesale city prices for corresponding 
years. In city prices. No. 1 timothy is taken as the standard at New York. The 
lowest price in the range of wholesale quotations is taken as the market price, 
except where the one price given is the highest. 


Years. 


Average . (,'itv 
farm j whole- 
price sale prie 
Dee. 1. I Dee. 1. 


Differ 
•nee per 

(•til. 


1S9i 

1 N% 

1N97 

1N9K 


*>■- • >! Si a. 00 

F.3T> I lN. (HI U.ii'i 

0.55 l 1(5.00 9. Ft 

0 02 i 15. no \::s 

(>.o*i , 12.00 li.OO 


The Hay Trade Journal (Canajoharie, N. Y.) informs ns that the expenses of 
getting hay to the New York market from the interior hay districts of New York- 
State average 15* cents per 100 pounds, or $0.00 per ton. ‘ There is quite a large 
amount of liay carried from Hudson River points to the New York market bv 
what are known as river barges. The barge rate is §2 per b m, which includes the 
cost of selling in New York. Some hay is also carried by the Erie Canal at the 
cost of $1.75 per ton, but this does not include tile cost of selling. To this canal 
rate, as well as to the railway rate of must be added $1 per ton to cover the 

1 Yearbook, Department of Argieulture. ls‘»s, pp. 091 ,1:99-700. 
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cost of soiling at New York City. Tim hay carried by water is from quite limited 
districts, and during lmt a l'ew'moutlis of the year; it is a comparatively minor 
feature in the whole hay movement to this market from np-State productive sec¬ 
tions. The railway movement carries the bulk of the sales. Nevertheless, the 
river rate especially is of considerable importance in reducing railway rates from 
river points and all adjacent territory. Hay being something that may be easily 
kept without depreciation in the farmer's hands, the summer rates by water can 
be utilized, and the railway charge must meet it if ttie railroads wish to participate 
in this movement. As a matter of fact the basis of the business is the railway 
rate, but the cost of moving by water determines the approximate level at which 
the railroad has to take a considerable portion of this traffic. 

On this basis the expenses of marketing may he calculated. Hay sells for 85 
cents per 100 pounds to consumers by retail. Say it. is bought, for sly* per ton, or 00 
cents per 100 pounds in the country; the freight is 15jj cents per hundred, and the 
selling charge is 10 cents per hundred; that is. 35J cents per hundred will cover 
the total cost of distribution. This added to tlio country cost or farm price will 
leave nothing for retailing expenses at 85 cents. At $10 per ton the retailer would 
have lint 10 cents profit per hundred, or from 15 to 20 cents per bale. The fact is 
that at times retailing hay is like retailing sugar—it is sold on the closest kind of 
a margin. 

As a rule, however, the farm price is lower than this—$10. The farm price of 
$0 is more likely to correspond with the retail price of 85 cents per hundred, or 
$17 per ton. At 85 cents per 100 pounds or $17 per ton to the consumer, the cost 
of transportation to New York is just 18 per cent of the consumer's price, at, the 
rate of 15$ cents per hundred, or $8.0(1 per ton. At $2 per ton it is a little less than 
12 per cent. Freight and hilling at the docks at New York amount to 25 per cent 
of the value to the consumer, and 75 per cent goes to the producer and the retailer. 
If the retailer handles hay for 15 per cent on its selling price to consumers, the 
producer receives 00 per cent of the consumer's cost. 


IltiH nreiplx at Xiao Vnrk la/ rail mid river compared. 



Date. By rail, j 

By river. 

•1 

|| 

Date. j By rail. 

By river. 


1900. Tons. \ 

Tuns. 

ii 

1 IKK). | Tons. 

Tons. 

May 16. 

. N00 

735 

!l June 5.. 

. 1,230 

260 





.. 1,010 






. 1,520 

335 



VaW 

!| 23.. 

... 1,130 

410 



494 


. 1,520 

280 





. I 1,230 

487 




!: 30.. 

.j >870 

620 




: Julv 2.. 

. 810 




220 


. 1,530 

642 


980 

210 

9... 

. 920 

680 





. 780 

554 





_j 



1 For the wcck,l,0:>G tons. 


2. THE KANSAS CITY HAY TRADE. 

The crop in the country tributary to Kansas City for a series of years is reported 
by the Department of Agriculture at Washington as follows: 


tstt'.t. ih:ik. iw7. tw.it;. 


Tons. Tom*. Tons. ' Tons. 

Kansas . 5.1 55,DOS 4,655,01 ti I I,(Mill,605 | 1,931,8117 

Missouri .: 3,091,394 3,57\110 : 3,M0,301 i 3,298,201 

Nebraska.! 3,377,698 3,223,379 3,069,88a i 3,250,006 

Iowa. 5,025,974 7,908,159 6,711,309 : K, 925,891 

Colorado . 1.630,274 ; 1,760,728 1.705,436 1,675.925 

Texas. 414.953 j 471.448 . 427,203 324,022 

Arkansas. 205,491 | 215,980 J 186,012 187,632 

Total.. is, «H, 182 I Z1.S12.S20 j IS,7119,7sl 21,(84, 177 


Valimtien... S7S, 7HS, 70S SS7,2ol,2S0 j S75,070, ISO | 8S0,77(1,704 


The figures for valuation are baaed upon a farm value of $4 per toil. 
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RF.CK1PTS AT KANSAS CITY. 

In 1800 there were received in Kansas City 12,580 ears of hay: in 1807,9,007ears. 
In 1808 there was another decrease, or only 0,442 cars, while in the year 1800 the 
official reports show the receipts into Kansas City to be 12,710 cars, and the ship¬ 
ments are estimated at about 5,000 cars, making a total of between 17,000 and 
18.000 cars handled through the city in 1 year. 

The large falling off of the receipts in 1807-08 was caused by a lowering of 
freight rates east of the Mississippi River which permitted Cincinnati and other 
important hay centers to ship to the southeastern territory and to till markets 
which formerly belonged to Kansas City at lower prices than it could be furnished 
from there: but the change in rates, or the restoration of the old rate, together 
with a better demand, again brought this market to flu* front with more hay 
than the record-breaking year of 1899. On 8 different days during September 
and the fore part of October the receipts were over 100 cars: September 21, with 
141 cars, being the largest. 

Kansas City has systematic arrangements for weighing, inspecting, and the. 
handling of hay. The demand for home consumption is increasing, so that, there 
has been at least 20 per cent, more bay fed here this year than last: and with tlm 
fact that Kansas City has more railroads than any city in the world except one, 
coupled with the reputation of the city, there is no apparent reason why. with 
favorable freight rates, this market should not liecome one of the leading hay 
centers of the world. 

An authority in the hay trade at this market explains why prices of hay are 
frequently lower for some producers, consumers, and shippers than for others. 
He says: 

** Having received many letters from shippers asking how hay should be pre¬ 
pared for the market to sell to the best advantage, we will mak»* a few sugges¬ 
tions in this article which may he of interest to the grower and shipper. The one 
great source of loss to the shipper is caused by allowing the grass to stand too 
long before cutting. If you are expecting to place your hay on the market, you 
must not give way to your ideas about the feeding qualities, but, try and got, it as 
near the condition the trade demands as possible. Cut it early, and, if ]>ossible, do 
not even allow a dew to fall on it after it. is partially cured, as this tends to destroy 
the bright given color and tin* good appearance which makes it bring the most 
money on the market. Tf after cutting your hay it is not dry by night, rake it up 
and let it finish curing in the windrow. 

I'UOI’KK 15A1A.N0. 

“ Another of the great sources of loss is the making of hales too light to get the 
minimum weight in the cars, thereby obliging the shipper to pay freight on hay 
that they do not have in the cars. We believe many of the cheap balers sold are 
largely responsible for these light weights, as they will not, stand the wear and tear 
of making solid or heavy hub's, and many can not make them at all. The majority 
of the retail dealers will handle nothing hut light, bales, and we have many 
inquiries from the Southern States for timothy hay of 20 to 25 bales to the ton, 
and then the question arises. Ilow can we get light bales and still get the weight 
necessary in the cars? This can he easily done if balers and shippers look closely 
to their own interests, and we think to do this they should use 7-foot ties and 
press the bales tight enough to get, 79 to 75 pounds to the hale. You rail load 
about 209 bales of this kind to the 24-foot box car, and by doing this you will have 
a car that will meet competition with any class of trade. 

“Nearly all hay that is reshipped requires 29.099 pounds to the car.and the 
first question a wholesale shipper asks is as to the weight in the car. and if told 
18,999 or 19,000 pounds he does uot want it, and tin* sale is lost because the car is 
not heavy enough. The local dealer does not care about, the weight of the car, 
but if the hales weigh 89 to 90 pounds they do not. want it.: but if they are about 
70 pounds they will lmy at once. Thus it can be seen that if the shipper makes 
70-pound bales with 7-foot ties, and loads 200 bales to the car. the commission 
man can meet the demands of both the shipping and retail trade, and the sales 
can he made to much better advantage. 

•“Competition is the life of trade,’and if the shipper wants to get the most 
money out of his hay he must study the wants of the buyers, and get the hay up 
in the proper shape to sell to the best advantage. 

“We believe we are safe to say that not one car in ten shipped to this market 
is heavy enough to reship Southeast, where the minimum freight of 20,000 pounds 
is charged on the 24-foot car. If the cars are short, of this weight, the shipper 

1664—01—itf 
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must stand the loss, as the- buyer cant not afford to pay this excess freight, or if 
hr ilnrs mv it he experts to net the liny enough cheaper to make it up. We advise 
using wires to each hale, lmt at the present high prices of wire 2 No. 14 wires 
should hold a TO to 7~> pound hale. . , , ,. 

Krntcmbcr prices aim made tin* basis of calculation, as by that tunc tlio crop 
has prettv well started to market, and a tag per cent of the shipments are from 
the farm Vat her than speculators. Wo have taken prSnrio rather than timothy as 
.standard. as To per cent of the receipts here art; made up of that class. 

/Vi,I .v mill I'.rfU'iiK rx Ilf miirh-tiiiil prttirir Inn/ ill Kmimiit I'iti/.' 


IVreonV- , ivrretit- 

( fifiMitn- Combined expenses i>l’ a ire <>| 1 iW‘ol 

Year nml cl" paid Producer ( jis{rilmlion between , cousumeonsuin- 

in* mill <ii' per '.‘Hi received, i,r,nluivr a n«I con- ( r’s price jiric-t* 

'•iilf. i a venom i per t**11. ^unuw. iinlistrib-jtn produ- 

pricci. uters. eers. 


Remarks. 



i;;, v.' t'iimiiiis>ion, 2'. cents 
per K'U pounds; in- 
hpccii.ni nml wciidi- : 
in;;, cent j»er l'Hi i 
pounds in ii;lil from i 
Yales Center. Kan-., I 

in rents per 1 on ' 

pounds Total. I2.s> . 
eeiii'- per ion pounds 

71 Commission. cents : 

; per loll |'o u mis; 

wei^binj.' him. inspec¬ 
tion. .' cent per PH) 
j pounds: frciylil from 
Haiiinmnd. Kalis.. 7j 

I relit', per UN) piillllds, 
Total, lo.o,s rents per 
j loo pound-. 

•_>. P.) : Coin mission, ’it rents j 
i per mo pounds: in- i 

speeiii-n and ueiidi- | 

! iiiLf, * r eeiii per lot* J 
; pound"; freifln I’rnm i 

• Veitilii, Jnd. T.. 1‘» ! 

! e. lib per 100 pounds, i 
i Total. 17.su rents per ; 
i loo pounds. 

I Commission. 'J 1 . rents \ 
I per loo pounds; in- t 

spretioii ami Weigh- 
In^. '■ relit per 100 
I pounds: frenrid from 
Falls City. Nel.r.. 7 
I cents per lot) pounds 
i Total. O.'C, emits per 
j loo pounds. 

2. DU : Commission. 2' rents 

i per loo pounds; in 

| speetinn and weigh¬ 

ing, i- rent pi*r loo 
jMionds; frfijxlil irom 
We.sli, Iml. T.. II 

i rents per UK) pounds. 
Total. la.M cents per 
lot) pounds. 

f>D Commission. ’21 rents 
per 1(H) pounds: _ in¬ 
spection ami weigh¬ 

ing, \ rent per 100 
pounds: freight from 
Stella. Nenr., s cents 
per 100 pounds. To- 
; tal. io.K* cents per 100 

I pounds. 



;i‘> 


,Vi. 17 Competing point. 12-1 
i miles from Kansas 

I city. 


i 

i 


Non com pet in ir point, 
'.)2 miles from Kan 
sis City. 


;;s ' Competing point. 1X0 

• miles from Kansas 
i City. 


is 


I 


lib.ol I Competing point. 101 
I miles from Kansas 
I City. 


j 

{ Nmvoinpetinj? point, 
172 miles from Kan¬ 
sas City. 


Xonrmnpeting point, 
lls miles from Kan¬ 
sas City. 


1 KlKun* furnish,',, hy Mr. (.•utUbert I'owcll. si>t-cinl agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TIIE HAY TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 

Tli<‘ prices shown below are the ruling prices on a normal market ami were 1 in* 
prices realized in December. lS'.i'.l. 

The volume of trade at St. Lotus is readily measured by the following figures 
of receipts and shipments: 


Rrcripls ami shijnnnils of at St. Louis for a writ s of ijrars. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Ship ■! .. 

incuts, j 

Receipts 

-I'M- 

till Ills 


Tut 

i! ™ -. ■■ ■ 

Ton*. 

Tin -. 

!u,17 


p;o, :;.'m 


110 ,:; ic. 


IsT 




iv'u; . 










jv,*i. 





i s« >:: 

III. tas 

:;n. o'.i.’i 1! is.st. 

7 s. V'.ls 

-.1, -17:; 

IS'.U. 

l:*l. 1 In 

1 11.JOS 

07.s || ps.s;i. 

s»..>|n 

i:‘.s 


SI; M k ill More 

I S'. Ci. ill win! 
Is'.lii, alii ill I 
1S!'7,:|)i«Hll 

1.s', is, jil ini it 
I MI'.}, ill «n 11 


7. .M 10 
s.V ,0 

.'mo 
v. :.oo 

,i0!) 


LWripts mul sli ipint’llfs of ha// tinrimj '.s' and IS!'!> hi/ railroads. 


Chicago and Alton R. It., Missouri division .. 

Missouri Pacific li. I!. 

st. Louis anil San I*'™ arisen K. It. 

Wabash K. It. (Wr-li. 

SI. f Ainiv, Kansas ('ily imil ('oloindo It. It .... 

Missouri, Kansas tuni Texas II. II. 

SI. LouisSouthwestern It. II. 

SI. I a • 11 i -. I r< ill Moiimaiu amt S<mt hern It. It . 

Illinois Central II. It. 

l.oiiiv\ die, HcmP-tvon amt Si. l.niii■* It. II .... 

LoiiLville ami N’a liville II. II. 

Mobile and Ohio It. it.. 

I.oiii -ville, K\ aieA ille ami si. noiiis It. II. 

J’,allinune ami < >!iio Southwestern II. II. 

Chicagoami Allen II. II. . 

Cleveland,Cineiiinati,i 'Mracound st. Louis 

II. II. . 

Yandaiia and Terre Haute II. It. 

Wal-ash II. It. t Kast). 

Toledo, St. Louis ami Kansas City li. It. 

Clceagn, lVoria and St. Louis It. lt. 

Chicago, Burlington and (Juiliry It.lt- 

st. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern It. It_ 

st. Lon is, Chicago and st. Paul It. It. 

St. Louis. Peoria and Northern It. II. 

Ppper Mississippi River. 

Lower Mississippi ltiver. 

Illinois River. 


Total. 


id <'«»mm« 

ree of SI. 

,oms.| 




Receipts I,s«.iS. 

S11 i i»- 

Receipt. P-OO. 

Ship- 



1 lief 1 |S. 



ni'-nt'-. 

Loral. 

... . 

Timing]*. 

ISOS. 

Local. 

'1 i in nigli. 

1 ''00. 

T'llH. 

Tons. 

'Tma. 

Tony, 

Tma. i 

Tma. 







.'..'•in 

10. ISO 

Vila 

7, Jso 

1C,010 

IJO 


■J,!):'.(» 

;V»1 

i:;,oi:. 

l.Jio 

I.J's 

.'».!• It) 

.■on 

JIO 

1, JO.' 

700 j 

! • r,' 



::i l 

JO 




l.'.U- 

IC.stHi 

CIO ; 

|;> 






Hi 



10.1CI 

10 


7. id) 

10 

0. JOO 

i.o.'m 

10 

0,1'OJ 







i 


U.:>M 

;un 

JO : 

IV.CJ.5 

;.n 


7.:;.‘>l 



11. s.V.1 
1. rd 

Ho 

:*,o 

1. I- '0 

s."m 

Ml 

•i. Lio 

* ,.■> 

•’C. 

I.7J.0 

• III 

To 

l. irm 

•Jo 

Ltc:{ 

J. 1 10 

|n0 

J. >01 

pj.'Jir. 

,.010 

:;»i 

11,710 

ojo 

ic:» 

PJ.::ob 

: 1 •,; i . ■ 

pji 

tl. Km 

I.C'iO | 

CJ1 

L!.::h; 

l.s ',0 

:>u 

ic. l m 

j. ; 

1, i 

is. rm 

1 . rm 


IC. .'it in 

fi, c:;:> , 

107 

7 io 

00 

:;7;> 

X.170 

S'Hi i 

1.070 

ICO 

1.7011 

;>o 

o, i:;o 

Jin 

•.’so 








JO 

J0 

1.7.M 

tm 

to 



no 


i 

III 




10 


> l.oll 

'll 


\ t, 7s:» 

ir> 


1 13 








1J7.2:«» 

ui 

l<Vl83 

us, 870 

yfi.oao 
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Monthly range of price* of hay during 1899. 


January.... 
February .. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August- 

.September. 
October — 
November. 
December.. 


No. ltimo- j 

No. 1 prairie. 

thy, per ton. j 

per ton. 

$8.00-$y.‘,R) 

37.00-S7.50 

8.00- 8.75 

0.75- 7.50 

8.00-10.00 

(5.75- 7.50 

0.00 11.00 

7.00- 8.25 

10.50-11.50 

8.00- 8.50 

10.50 -11.50 

8.00- 8.50 

10.00-12.00 

7.00- S. 50 

8.00-12.00 ! 

(i. 50- 8.00 

S. 00-10.50 

(i. 50- 7.50 

y. 50-10.50 

7.00- 8.00 

10.00-10.75 

7.50- 8.25 

10.00-11.50 

8.00- 8.25 


Itemized expenses of market in <j hay at St. Louis.' 


IV 


Ye" r imt' J Kj n( | an ,i j. ril( l, 


i 

I cent- cent- 
; ., i age of age of 

' '' on ' , nv Combined expenses! eon- con- 

|f smner oncer uf distribution, per sum- sum 
puHl, receiy ion. between pro er’s er’s 
per eu. per ,| u ,. t , r am ] consumer. price price 
bni. ton. ' tod is-to pro- 

tribu-i due. 
ters. | ers. 


I'n rl. h 


Dec.. |«» | No. 1 timothy.810.00 


No. 1 prairie — 


No. 1 timotln . 
No. 1 prairie . 


No. 1 timothy.. 
No. 1 prairie ,.. 


11. 50 
Vi. -TO 


15 . :«> 


No. 1 timothy. in.00 


.ilo. PMK) 


.do. 10.00 


.do 


No.l prairie 
| No. 1 timothy.. 

•.do.. 


.1 10.00 


S8.12 

r>0 rents commis¬ 
sion; Cl.88freight ; 
from Jackson- 
\ ill.*. III. Total. 
-1.88. I 

pj | 

1 

■1.50 

5u rents commis- ! 
sion; $1 freight 
from Welch, Ind. i 
T. Total, *3.50. | 

ii 1 


•>0 cents profit to ■ 



dealer; SI freight 
lo Jackson, Tetin. . 
Total, *4.50. 

. 1 . 

! 


5c cents profit to 



dealer; SI. 80 , 
freight to Tupelo. , 
Miss. Total,85.50. ' 

i 

8 . 21 

50 cents commis 
sioti; SI.20 freight 
fr<an Kamsev. Ill 
Total, SI.70. ‘ 

It 

8. :;u 

50 rents commis¬ 
sion; SI .20 freight 
from Fillmore. 
111. Total, 81.70. 

17 i 

i 

s. 

50 cents commis¬ 
sion; SI.17 freight 
from Cnrlinvilk*. 

I ill. Total,SI.<17. 

17 | 

8.27 

. 50 cents commis- 
! sion; 81.28freight 
from (tirard. III. 
Total, 81.78. 

17 

7.0<i 

50 cents commis¬ 
sion; 82.50 freight 
j from Carrollton, 
Mo. Total,32. 

::o 

4.50 

50 emits commis- ! 
! sion; 3:J freight 
from Vinitn. Ind. 
T. Total,*3.50. 

it 

7.70 

50 cents commis¬ 
sion; SI. 80 freight 
from Jdferson 
City, Mo. Total, 
$2.30. 

23 

7.00 

5i) cents commis¬ 
sion: *2.50 freight 
from Linneus, 
Mo. Total, S3. 

3C 


From Si. Ijouis. 


Competitive point, 
01 miles. 


Non com pel i t ive 
(Miiiit. tl'J miles. 


Competitive |K»int. 
73 miles. 


, Non com pe i i t i ve 
! point,«h> miles. 


Competitive point, 
HO miles. 


Nonoompet i t ive 
IHiint, 7:» miles. 


Competitive point, 
•211 miles. 


Competitive point, 
■lIKi miles. 


Competitive point, 
125 miles. 


No n comp etiti ve 
point, 238 miles. 


i Reported by Mr. E. S. Tumpklm, special agent, St. IAuta, Mo. 
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4. COST OF MARKETING HAY IN THE SOUTH. 

Take $18 as the standard price of Western hay to the consumer in central 
Georgia. The price ranges from $15 to $20, but baled hay rarely if ever sella 
below $16 per ton. 1 The wholesale price at Chicago (No. 1 timothy) sells from 
$10.50 to $11.50 at the corresponding month.' 2 Let ns say $11. Then the distri¬ 
bution of timothy hay between Chicago and Macon, Ga.. reaches ;il per cent of 
the consumer's cost. The Chicago price is oftener nearer $10 than $11. In that 
case the proportion of the consumer's cost that goes to the distribution between 
Chicago and Macon, Ga., is 50 per cent. 


E.r/ienses of mnrlcetiiuj Inu) in several cities. 


Date 

i Kind. 

Con¬ 
sumer , 
paid per 
ton. , 

Producer 
received 
per ton. | 

Expanses 
of distri- 
1 bution. 

i Disti ilai- 
, ter's pro- 
; portion 
| of cost. 

Produ¬ 
cer's |.ro- 
porlioii ! 
1 of cost. ! 

MtirkcK 

Sept. 1,1899.. 



| 


| Ptr n ut. \ 



Allaha hay. 

(XI 

$1.00 ! 

SI. 00 

20 , 

80 


Jail. 1,1‘JOO.. 

I.do. 

fu 00 

UR) | 

1.00 

20 

■SO 

Do. 

Mav 1,1900.. 

i.do. 

10. (X) 

7.50 ! 

2. .50 



Do. 

Sept., 1899.. 

1 Tiwothv liny. 

</. 85 

11.00 i 

;{. (Hi 

17. li J 

82. 1 

Washington 

Mar.. 1900.. 

!.do. 

<t . 9a 

17.00 

2. (HI 

10... 

si,..-, 


J891-1900. 

, Hay. 

IS.(XI 

9. (XI 

9.00 , 

fin ! 

! 

„ j 

Atlanta,(»i. 


5. RATES ON 11AY TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Hay is handled in hales, which average about 350 pounds each: is baled in the 
fields and hauled to the shipping points to be sent to San Francisco, which is the 
principal coast market. 

la the table following are given rates of such transportation. These rales 
would average rather too high for the bulk of the crop, as will be noticed by 
looking at. tile tonnage movement from f lie points Hollister and Pleasoiiton. These 
two points would be a fair average for the State. 

Hay is sometimes bought at the shipping point.or even ill tile lield, by country 
buyers, lint a great deal of it is consigned to San Francisco, where it is sold, the 
usual charge for such services being 50 cents per bale, or 20 cents per lot) pounds. 

I In i/ rolis.(n) 


1 lollies . 

' shipment. 


Ileceipts, 

1899. 

Kales in 
carload 
lois per 
100 

pounds. 

Los Banos lo San Francisco. 



7b//.-'. 

( ■< Ills-. 

Bakcrsliold lo San Francisco. 



It) 

90 


Marysville (o San Francisco. 



10 

*1 

Hollister to San Francisco. 



1‘loasonton to San Francisco. 




a Figures furnished hy Mr. 1 

. C. Fried lain 

■ :::.i . 

cr. special agent, San Francisco, Cal. 



It thus appears that a combined charge of freight and commission per 101) pounds 
of hay bought by consumer iii Sail Francisco by the carload lot is 28} cents per lot). 
At a cost of 75 cents per 100 the distributive expenses would equal :is per cent 
without allowing for retailors' expenses. Large consumers purchasing directly 
from producers have no such expense. The small consumers' cost would be 
higher, say 85 cents per 100. The distributers would get 45 per cent and the 
producer 55 per cent of the cost to consumers. 


1 Industrial Commission, Agriculture, pp. 391.297. 

2 Crop Reporter, April, 19(10, p. 9. 
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6. EXPENSE OF MARKETING HAY IN PORTLAND, OREG. 

The demand for liny for the Portland market, except at very rare intervals, is 
supplied from big tracts of bottom lands along the Willamette and Columbia 
livers in Oregon, and also along the Cowlitz, Lewis, and Lake rivers in Washing¬ 
ton. The freight rate by boats from these points is so low that liay is very seldom 
shipped from the interior by rail, the output of these bottom lands usually being 
suflieient to meet all demands. The distance from which most of the shipments are 
made is about. 25 miles, although it is brought by boat 40 or 50 miles at the same 
rate as for the shorter distance, §2 per ton being the usual figure. The commis¬ 
sion houses charge 5 per cent for selling it, and also make a charge of 10 cents per 
ton for cartage from the dock to store. The method* for handling hay are rather 
crude, the most of it lieing shipped in loose bales, and up to date none of the 
modern presses such as are used in baling by the Government for shipment are 
in ust* in this State. 1 


War and 
month of sale. 


Kind and grade 
net. 


»f plod- 


Coiisinuer 
l>aid pet 

toll. 


I’n >d lire r 
received 
per ton. 


Continued I 
expenses of; 

I distrihu- 
I tiou per 
! ton to cm 
sinner. 


timer 

price todis-j 
l ri haters. 


Percentage 1 Percentage 


, sinners 
price lopt i >• 


.July, 1SU9. ‘ Timothy hay.No. 1. . ■ $9. on 

January, UK to. .1.do. 11.(it) 


iril. I.'* 


S. Oil 


rci nf. 
Ml. i.r> 
■jo. si 


nt. 

Os.I 
73. pj 


r. FARM PRICES OF I1AV IN VIRGINIA. 

Virginia's best markets for lmy are Richmond, Washington, and Norfolk in the 
east, and Lynchburg anil Danville in the west. A large proportion of liay con¬ 
sumed in the State comes from the Western States, owing to the fact that Virginia 
does not produce enough for her own use. Shipments from the Western States 
arrive all the year round at Richmond, in such quantities tor local use as to con¬ 
trol the price at which local hay is sold. Western hay determines what the Vir¬ 
ginia producer gets at this market. 

The report of the Virginia labor commissioner of lHlW-SK) gives average prices 
of leading farm products compared with cost of jtrodtiction for the different 
counties. Although these averages are rather general, they are nevertheless 
figures which we may legitimately use to show the wide margin between farm 
cost and market price. These market prices are, as a rule, for local markets, 
where the producer sells to the consumer directly. Tin.' given cost of production 
may not, in each case,include such items as interest on capital, depreciation, and 
the like; but the cost as given represents the judgment of persons familiar with 
conditions under which such a commodity as hay is produced. If that judgment 
is fairly accurate, then the following table of prices and cost of hay indicates that 
this branch of industry has not yet reached the limit of profitableness. 


.tf’emyc local marfal finer nf \lryinia hail h;/ cnnntio*. 


Comity. 

Avnriigf 

selling 

price. 

Average 
wist of 
produc¬ 
tion. 

,\ vc rage 
prolit. 

Per-yelil 

prniit. 

Town 

mar¬ 

kets. 

Alleghany. 

810. IK) 

§5.00 

85.00 

50 

4 


JUKI 

ft. 00 

5.00 

15.5 

1 



4.00 

2.00 

33.3 




5.00 

5.00 

50 

3 


5.00 

2.50 

2.50 

50 

1 






1 

Cam |>bcl 1. 

10.00 

4.00 

00 

6 .) 

5 

7.50 

5.00 

2.50 

33.3 

3 


4.00 

]. 00 

3.00 


1 


Hi. 00 

0.00 

10.00 

(12.5 

2 


7.00 

2.50 

4.50 

64.3 

1 


8.00 

4. IK) 

4.00 

50 

2 


10.00 

5.00 

'5.00 

50 

1 


10.00 

. 5.00 

5.00 

50 

] 

Diuwiddic. 

15.00 

6.00 

9.00 

60 

1 


1 Ruiwrletl by Mr. K. W. Wright, special agent, Portland, Oreg. 


Pt »jiii bi¬ 
llon. 


5, 400 
300 
1*2,125 
a, 425 
300 
2,500 
2,115 
950 

MOO 

800 

1,825 

200 

227 

35 
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Average. local market /trice •>/ Yiryinia ha a Ini omnlim —('oiitinueii. 


County. 

Average 

selling 

price. 

A vernge 
cost <ll 
pn iduc- 

tinll. 

Avernge 
prolit. 

Per cent 
prulit. 

Town 

mar¬ 

kets. 

Ptipnla 

linli. 

Fair lit x. 

Flovd. 

Fluvanna. 

Franklin. 

Frederick. 

(ihmeester. 

(inoehliunl. 

(Jravson. 

ft.ii) 

lain 
to. no 
C..OI) 

7. (HI 

1 :*.(«> 
rum 
12.00 
1(1.00 
In. On 
10.00 
12.(10 

■LUO 

d. oo 
r». (hi 

■i.(Hi 

:um) 

1. (Hi 
S. (HI 

I.(il 
C». 00 
ft. (HI 
■j.oo 
t.(K» 
11.(11 
7. (HI 
7.00 

‘Jo 

Oo 

.'HI 

7:5. :t 
10.7 
fts. d 

1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

2.07'. 

IX» 
02S 
0.121 
Ifto 
till 
21 HI 

(Jreenesville. 

Halifax. 

Hanover. 

l'i. (HI 

ft. '.HI 
ft. (HI 

11. (1(1 
ft. IHI 
7. IK) 
■_>. 1ft 

oo 
.XI 
ftS. 2 

\ 

‘.12ft 

l,(HHI 

Honrv. 

Ilj^iiiari-i. 

James City. 

Kin/;ami Oueeii. 

La master... 

Lee. 

t:;.oo 
10.00 
nut) 
to. no 
10.00 

:um 

I.OII 
(i. 00 
•.>.00 
•I.IHl 

10.(1) 
0. (Hi 
-1.(10 
S. IHI 
0.00 

70.1) 
00 

10 

00 

15 

l 

1 

■1, IX) 

;soo 

2, son 
to 
7.H) 

TiOialoiin. 

S.oti 

•1. (Ml 

1.00 

fto 


t, P.HI 

Lunenburg. 

12.00 

a. 00 

7. (Hi 

fts. :s 

1 

122 

Madison. 

10.00 

l.(H) 

0. 00 

Oil 

1 

:xi 

Mathews. 

I'.!. Oil 

in.(Hi 

‘.l.OO 

10.2 

■> 

f)10 

Middlesex. 

to. tHJ 

:;.oo 

S.OO 

Ml 

2 

000 

Montgomery. 

'.1.0(1 

1 . no 

ft. (HI 



2, UK) 

Norfolk. 

la. (HI 

t;. (hi 

'.1.00 

00 

•> 

1,000 

Nottoway. 

Id. 00 

L'.on 

11.00 

M.O 

l 

•2, (l‘.)S 

Orange. 

S. (ill 

ft. 00 

:;.oo 

;$7.;» 


1,77ft 

Powhatan. 

10. (HI 

0. (.HI 

■l.(HI 

■10 

1 

70 

Prince Kdward. 

10.00 

('•.(HI 

■lAHl 

lu 

2 

V'ft 

Prince William. 

>■ (Hi 

2. 00 

(I. (HI 

7ft 

•1 

l, ;57ft 

Richmond.. 

to. on 

(h) 

7. (HI 

70 

1 

200 

Rock bridge. 

S. 00 

. HI 

ft.ftO 

OS. S 

0 

22T. 

Scott. 

10.00 

-1. (HI 

0.00 

00 

1 

UK) 

1.100 

S2ft 

Smyth. 

S. (HI 

■_>. ftl! 

ft. fto 

OS. S 

:: 

Spot tsyl vania . 

10. (HI 

7. ftO 

2. fto 


1 

1, ft2S 

StalTord . 

I J. (HI 

li. (HI 

0. 00 

r.0 

l 

::o 

Surry . ... 

Ift.lHI 

MK‘ 

7.(H) 

10. 7 

•> 

d7ft 

Warren . 

m. (hi 

ft. 110 

ft. IK) 

Ml 

2 

2. '2:57 

Washington . 

id. (HI 

(HI 

S.OO 

so 

1 

1 1,02ft 

Westmoreland . 

10.00 

S. (HI 

*J. (HI 

211 

1 

200 

Wythe . 

s. no 

■1.00 

•1. (Ml 

fto 

1 

1,12ft 

York . 

10.00 

0. (HI 

•1.00 

10 

2 

XX) 


1 Richmond. 



























































PART FOURTEENTH. 

THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE TRADE. 

l‘age. 

1. Distribution of (Viiforniu fruit.... J'f' 

2 . DilluMiltics of conjtorutive marketing bv juoiliuvrs. 

;{. Other inothmlsof marketing fruits and vegetables. 'jit- 

(I) The tnule-mark method. 

fi) Tin* registered label. 

(It) The soliciting agent. j*M 

I. 'die potato trade and juices. 'Jjw 

(». Features <*f the fruit and vegetable trade. . 

Tltt* vt*^et:al)lt' supply for American cities comes, as a rule, in the first place, 
from uear-hy sources. ' The larger cities of file North and South, however, receive 
a large proportion of what they consume from Southern territory before the local 
supply is ready for market, and from the North after the local supply lias been 
marketed. 

The development of rapid transportation facilities between the Southern vege¬ 
table fields and the more northern consuming centers all the way across the con¬ 
tinent lias seriously affected the position of tbe local producer. 

New Jersey furnishes an illustration in point. Lying between the two cities 
of Philadelphia and New York. it. mice occupied a high plane of prosperity in sup¬ 
plying vegetables, orchard products, and melons. Likewise Delaware, with both 
Baltimore and Philadelphia as markets, was until cpiite recently regarded as the 
main source of the peach supply for Northern cities. But. the progress of peach 
growing ill Georgia and later in Michigan and Colorado has materially altered 
the relation of the Eastern producer to tile market. Ill the East generally the 
vegetable grower or truck farmer all the way from Cape Charles to Montauk Point 
lias found the demands of consumption in his best markets to a considerable ext cut 
satisfied by Southern shipments before bis crop is ready for sale. A market 
which was" formerly wholly his own is now more than half supplied trom other 
sources. So in the Stales north of the Ohio. The shipments from the more 
southern territory from the Gulf coast northward operate in a similar manner 
upon consumption ill the city markets of the central West, and thus affect, the 
prices of local production unfavorably. Tile appearance of these successive sup¬ 
plies in any given year at least lias the effect, of reducing the volume of demand 
on local production. Possibly the lnost'noteworthy outcome of these changes, so 
farasthe Eastern farmer is concerned, lias been the development ot dairy farming 
and the rise of the canning industry. The dairying industry is centered in New 
York and the canning industry has developed to such proportions in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania ns to entitle Baltimore to lie considered headquarters 
for stocks of vegetable crops used for canning purposes. The rank of New York in 
dairying is best*, indicated by a comparison of its output, with that of the country 
as a whole in the single industry of choose making. "It is stated on reliable 
authority that there are about 1,1100 cheese factories in the United States, in addi¬ 
tion to several hundred creameries making cheese in small quantities. The total 
output of choose last year was 2«»5.01M).0(M) pounds. Of thlsalmut 7(1.000,000 pounds 
were produced in New York." From this it appears that somewhat less than 211 
per cent of the country's cheese product is made in New York State. 

The rise of the Eastern dairying industry is the result of two sets of factors, 
the first of which is the presence of a large local market.: the second is the finan¬ 
cial failure of cereal farming in competition with the Western grower. In the 
West the transition from cereal to dairy farming was occasioned by a rather dif¬ 
ferent influence. The rise of dairying in the West is the direct outgrowth of 
wasteful methods of grain raising. Wherever the extensive system of fanning 
has reduced the fertility of the soil to an unprofitable level there are two uses of 
capital and labor open to restore the land. The farmer may introduce a larger 
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factor of live stock into his farm economy as a restorative agency or he may 
buy artificial fertilizers to replenish the soil. In the dairying districts of the 
North and West the former policy has been followed, while in the South, where 
cotton and tobacco culture have ruled, the latter method lias been the rule for 
keeping the soil in a state of profitable productivity. The competition of West¬ 
ern dairy products with the local product in Eastern markets has to a great extent 
forced down the profits of this business in the East. New England has. however, 
maintained prices better than the Middle States have, on account of the fixed 
local demand for her own local output. But the Middle States, excepting New 
York, have felt most severely the pressure of low prices in this particular farm 
product on account of Western competition. Out of this competition two lines 
of development, seem to be more or less clearly defining themselves in Eastern 
farm policy. While the farm remote from the local market is still making mixed 
production its main concern, including grain, live stock, orchard products, poul¬ 
try and eggs, the trucking sections are adapting themselves more generally to the 
demands of the canning industry and depending less generally on the local 
market. 

1. DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA FRUIT. 

The importance of widely distributing California fruits in the largest number 
of Eastern markets and avoiding gluts in a few large renters seems to be keenly 
appreciated by growers and shippers, as evidenced by the larger shipments this 
year to smaller markets and the opening of new markets in interior places—which 
in t lie report are grouped under the heading •* minor points "—thus,in the interest 
of tin* grower, preventing the gluts so common before the creation of this asso¬ 
ciation. The consignments to foreign markets have also greatly increased—from 
42 cars shipped by rail through Atlant ic seaboard cities in 189(5 to England alone, 
to 121 cars in 1899 shipped to England. Soot land. Germany, and Mexico. 

The shipment of peaches, however, was double that of any year since 189-1. 
The shipment of plums and prunes increased (5.4 percent over last year. The 
shipment of up]lies decreased nearly 20 per rent, while tin* shipment of pears 
during the past 4 years has varied hut slightly. The total shipments of 1 Si#i» 
exceeded that of 1808 by 1.8(52 cars—an increase of 47 per cent. 

The California Fruit Growers and Shippers* Association has continued success¬ 
fully to carry on tin 1 work delegated to it by the growers assembled in convention 
in 1804 . Their policy has been to maintain union auction rooms at each Eastern 
auction point, free and open to all buyers, thus getting all the buyers and all the 
fruit under one roof at one time, and thereby securing the very highest market 
price for the fruit. The bureau of information has continued the publication of 
the daily bulletin, giving in tabulated form tlx* report of the railroad companies, 
of the daily Eastern fruit shipments, and the destination of the cars. Tin* bulle¬ 
tin has proven of great value to the grower and shipper by giving them approxi¬ 
mate information of the daily shipments, the varieties of fruit going forward, 
and the date of their probable arrival in the Eastern markets. Since the issuance 
of the daily bulletin, the glutting of Eastern markets has been of rare occur¬ 
rence. of short duration, and attributable solely to local causes.' 

The accompanying table, showing the number of cars shipped to each place for 
the last five years, indicates that the growing markets of California fruits arc 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The shipments to Chicago have declined from 1.4751 
cars in 18*.).*} to 1,0(50 in 1899. The shipments to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Montreal have* increased. The explanation for this lies largely in the fact 
that Chicago and other Western cities are rocehing increasing supplies of fruit 
from such States as Georgia. Michigan, and Colorado. 

The character of these products, however, is so much more perishable than tin* 
California article that it is not so profitable to ship them to the more distant 
Atlantic markets in competition with California fruits. 


1 Report of the* California Fruit Growers ami Shippers’ association, lsw. 
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l)exti nation. and number of curs shipped to each place in 1S1K5, L s'.%\ ISO 7, /.v.9,9, 

<7 nd ISM. 


destination. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


1, 178 


410 
1, 150 

1,203 

1,000 


1,055 

471 

1.429 

1,091 



513 

710 

389 


82 

90 





117 

5 

ISO 

107 

217 



10 

10 

07 


15 

<> 

20 

15 

89 


91 

si" 

80 

no 

105 


'11 

Sl 

98 


128 




120 

d m 




">•)() 





•»7 

115 


109 

9! 

121 


125 








29 

10 

37 


83 



10 

17 

137 


ir> 

y 

15 


34 


12 


rv> 

19 

42 

00 

117 

4 


42 

58 











2 






1 

52 





Minor {mints—United States. 

so:; 

532 

580 

572 

1,(151 

Total. 

•1,50s 

1.052 

VIEi 

5,00? 

0,809 


Xmnher of cars of each variety shipped in ISOo, tsim, isn?, isus, and ISWK 


Thu s . 


(i rapes. 

Plums and prune*. 

Apricots.. 

Cherries. 

Appl.s. 

Qmmrs. 

Figs. 

Neetiirines. 

Persimmons.. 

Mixed . 

Cars not reported.. 


Total . 


, 1895. 

1890. 

i 1897. 

1898. 

1S99. 

! 1,187 i 

1,021 

! 1,010 

1,595 

1,084 

i 1,289 

970 

[ 1,310 

1,103 

2,025 

1,010 

712 i 

1,100 

734 

817 

105 ! 

407 

712 

M2 

885 

UB 

172 1 

177 

123 

90 

180 | 

SS 1 

239 

297 

85 

105 | 

53 

01 

590 

190 

15 

S 

24 

1 

19 






i r T | 

1 

10 


2 

! 


•) 1 

1 

1 

155 

9 1 

<71 

15 

24 





117 






i 1,508 : 

1,052 

5,323 

5,007 ■ 

0,809 


In marketing the l'ruit prodnets of California an agency not usually found else¬ 
where appears. Tlie packer of orchard products and fruits is there a necessity. 
Owing to the distance from markets over which the fruit must- go, packing 
becomes a fine art. In some respects, therefore, the packing-house interests con¬ 
trol the situation. Efforts at uniting growers and packers under the same organi¬ 
zation have not always proved that that is a workable relation. As yet the 
packer’s position is not clearly defined, but his services are none the less 
indispensable. 

California has been fittingly called a fruit-growing and frnit'shipping empire. 
At the present time that State controls the orange output, pending the rapid 
recovery of Florida, and subject, to the influence of foreign supplies from the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean. Florida shipped only 218.5TS boxes in 1897, 
but will probably market 1,500,000 boxes next year. The Dingley tariff on oranges 
was put at 1 cent a pound. This gave a wonderful stimulus to the progress of 
this industry on the Pacific coast. 

Citrus fruit shipments from southern California. 


[From the Fruit World.) 


Season of— 


Cars. 


189;)-%... 
1890-97... 

1897- 98... 

1898- 99... 

1899- 1900. 


7,f>75 

7,360 

15,153 

10,361 

15,000 
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During tlie same period citrus shipments from points in central and northern 
California have grown from an aggregate of 150 cars each season to about 000 
cars during the season of ISSttJ—1 tlOO. 

In the figures given above the shipments of lemons are of course included. 
Dining the season ISO? 08 a total of 1(1(1 straight cars were shipped, lint, are 
included in the total above. There Were many part ears of lemons shipped, 
which are necessarily included above. In the season of ISOK-OOa total of will 
straight, carloads of lemons were shipped, included in figures above given. 

Distant, fields of production have overcome the disadvantages of a far-off market 
in two other ways than by rapid refrigerated transportation: namely, by drying 
and canning fresh fruit at the source of supply. California dried ami canned 
fruits are an enormous output, leaching into almost every part of thecouimen ial 
world. Tlic figures below give an idea of the volume and growth of this species 
of commodities. 

Prii tl fruit iirotlurl of ('alifont i<l.' 


Apples. 

Apnctits. 

! Vue I u s. 

Dears. 

limns. 

I*rmit>. 

<i raj n*s. 

Nina cities_ 

Vh\* . 



[From Sj;m Francisco 

Product 

Kxehatitfe.] 




' is:,l. 

1X92. 

i 

MU. | 

1x95. 

ism:, i 

1X97. 

iv.is. 

■ 

1‘l HI info. 

- | 

I'niimfo. i Jhuinfo. 1 /' 

> mills, 1 

J‘onntin. pan inis. | 

Pon mis. 1 


.■ 1, Slid, <UK) 

2, T iO.ihx)' son.tHH) :> 

s.Vl.000 1 

1, i'ttiO, <XH) 2 

::.xuxx) 

5, 2- XI, (MX)' 

;>.-*20,0'M) 

. l;?,rxMi,iNX) 

12, ><Hl, IMXf! 9,500,000 2S 

7-XI, (HXlj 

lO,0.t0,(KH)| 0 

7-10. (HM) 

:;o. 12.'>, ikxi 1 

S, 21(1,000 

. i;;. 2 iHi,o<x)ii;:.i><x),<xxno,s<K),(xx) :;o 

.> 10, <XK)i 

‘.M,.XX),(XH) I 10 

ion, noo. 

27, 150, IKX) 

10,900,1X1(1 

. 1 2,<HM),(HX) 

2, 2 >0, 0(H), 2,010.1X10 0 

:»:u), iMHP 

•>, KH.1,000 9 

0.t(l,<XX)i 

0, SdO.IKX)' 

0,020, (XX) 

2,2-X', <HX» 

2, IKK), (XX)! 1,500,000; 2 

700. IX HI' 

I..XXI,(XX) 2 

100, <KX)| 

::,25<),ooo : 

2. 100.000 

. 27.:>0O,UX) 

22, rxH), 000.52, (XX), <KX) II 

7-X), IHX)| til, ;i(l0.4MM> 

2'.XI.IXX)! 

97, 7x0, (XX) 

90, 120. (XM) 

.! 5 , 500,000 

•l.lHHUXX), -1.‘.XX), IKK) 1 

500,0001 

1,2.X),000 2 

<»oo. «hx> ! 

2,450,0001 

010.000 

.! d(>0,0<K> 

7<X),000 7(X), (XX)' 1 

250.000, 

1. Mix), IKK) 

02.'i,(HX)I 

2x5, 1100 

ISO, (MX) 

,j 200, 000 

rxxMxxil 500 , 000 ; l 

5IO,()OOj 

2. 7:70,000 2 

100,00tl| 

2,2.~XI, (HMlj 

1, 7X0. (H.X) 


Tot ti.;oo,7Lo, ooo oo. 7uu,otxD.tt,:uo, 000 : 120 , itoakkh 122 , too.ooo 97 , 975 . ooo i7«»,suo.(xxi 127 ,* 20 ,(xxi 


1 Compiled liy B. \'.Ri»\iie\, publisher t>)‘ (hr California Fruit Crnwer. 


California ammui-fruit product, raisin crops, and shijmicnts of frejih and dried 

fruits. 


[Compiled Ity Bminnrtl N. Rowley, publisher ui Iht* California Fruit <ii<iwi-r.| 
RAISIN CROP, KSTIMATKD IN 20 PolWD HONKS. 


Year. 

' Boxes, j 

i 

Year. 

1x71. 






1X70. 



1X77. 



1X7X.. 



1X79. 






1XS1. 



1XX2_ 



18X2. 







47«j (XX‘ j 





7o:;.0(K» 
NMI.IXH) 
p.'m.iMX) 
250. (XX) 
.iHKI.IKX) 
<>00, (NX) 
Slid, (XX) 
2i‘tO,lXH) 
irxp.ixx) 
DOS.000 

112. r,80 

0S5. 200 
UCtl, WjO 


PACK OF CANNK1) FRIT ITS (ALL KINDS i. 


Year. 

Cases. 

Year. 

1X70. 

270,822 

200.250 
225,221 

298.250 
220, 158 
472.910 
541,005 

592.750 
570,900 

505.750 
075,000 
772,500 

1X77. 




1X79. 


1880. 


1XX1. 


1XX2.. 


1SS3.’ ... 


1881. 


1882. 


1880. 


1887 . 

* 



Otises. 


i. 200 , 4uo 

1, 120, tMK) 
1, 195,300 
I, :7>71.200 
1,002,270 
1 ,001,010 
1,528,815 

l,o:w,s<)7 
1,002,416 

1,042,9X2 
2,085,106 
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INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS OK KftESII DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

Year. 

1 Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 


! 22, 838, 540 

| ‘211,1X5, (MX) 

35, 575, :s:h) 
MS, 2:11,900 
41,568,480 
71, (SI*;, (XM) 

! 98, (ISO, (MX) 


111,0X9,000 
159,900,000 
179,570,500 
1X2,587,000 
115,800,000 
115.250, (XX) 
139,550,000 



1S87. 












INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS OF CURED FRUITS. 


Year. 

Pounds. I 

58,750,500 
85, (XXI, 1 XXI 
i MIX. 500,400 j 
122,750,000 

Year. 

Pounds. 


97,150,000 
150,325,000 
153.400.000 









Citrus anti deciduous fruits from California follow a very different course in 
distribution. Oranges and lemons go direct, to every town in the country having 
a population of 10.000 or more. But deciduous fruits, on the other hand, are 
shipped to a few largo centers and there distributed in smaller quantities through¬ 
out the territory that is commercially tributary thereto. 

Citrus fruits come earlier in the season and are followed by deciduous fruits. 
Their two seasons overlap for a time, and the fresh deciduous fruit in the earlier 
summer competes with the citrus fruit in tin* latter part of its season. 

Orange shipping begins in December and extends through six months or more. 

The deciduous supply reaches the Eastern market in May,in advance of Eastern 
or Southern fruits. The volume of the movement from this time on for two years 
is compared in the following table: 

il fonthly shipments of atrloads of deciduous fruits, ISOS, compared with 1S07 . 


[From Southern California Fruit. Kxrhange.] 


New York. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Minneapolis. 

Baltimore. 

Cincinnati. 

Kansas City. 

Montreal. 

New Orleans. 

Denver. 

st. U>uis. 

St. Paul. 

Omaha. 

Cleveland. 

Pittsburg. 

Buffalo. 

Milwaukee. 

City of Mexico— 

England. 

Minor points. 













No vein- 



May. 

! June. 

.Inly. 

August. 

Seplem- 

her. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

her up 
to 15th 

Total up lo 
15th day. 












day. 



1S97 1898 1897 lv.).s 

1897 

RW 

1897 

1898 

IS'.IT 

lBitS 

1897 1898 1897 

1898 

1897 

1898 

I 

51 50 

157 

227 

217 

28(1 

487 

211 

288 

IS, 

112 

109 

II 

51 

1,396 

1,153 

80 • 20 

109 

20*1 

821 

801 

115 

287 

809 

270 

166 

192 

33 

71 

1,448 

1,353 

7 1 5 

01 

98 

100 

101 

178 

169 

98 

67 

33 


s 

4 

513 

53. > 

0 | 1 

28 

12 

ISO 

61 

11 

83 

31 

16 

23 

18 

4 

2 

202 

176 

> 1 1 

1 1 

88 

15 

19 

(Ml 

45 

44 

31 

13 

5 



ISO 

167 



7 

10 

8 


1 

*> 






16 

16 

....j.... 





-y 



•1 

2 

■1 



21 ) 

13 

! 

7 

8 

11 

17 

19 

15 

31 

36 

13 

26 

2 


86 

109 


10 

10 

32 

13 


28, 

4 

11 


1 



98 

96 

1 ; 2 

0 


15 

3 

28 

11 

24 

25 

7 

10 


3 

81 

61 

1 2 

9 

10 

32 

It 

20 

46 

15 

12 

12 

48 

■*> 

19 

97 

212 


1 

1 

(S 

26 

2 

9 

3 

24 

*» 

11 

13 

2 

5 

59 

26 

• . r. 

11 

11 

18^ 

32 

16 

36 

10 

10 

4 

1 


121 

67 

l .... 

29 

18 

53 

28 

43 

40 

32 

46 

7 

21 


H 

165 

156 







4 

4 












25 

11 

8 







10 

15 

47 













; 1 

2 

15 

10 

19 

7 

. 

i» 


1 




52 

19 


I. .. 





.... 




1 


1 


5 


19 

4 

17 

13 

16 

4 

1 

7 


3 

58 

31 



48 

156 

125 

191 

113 

128 

137 

55 

85 

it; 

18 

585 

656 



106 101 

575 

711 

1.287 

1,201 

US'.K) *1,111 

1,110 

895 

502 

576 

115 

190 

5,291 

4,824 


Excess of shipments of 1897 over 1898 to November 15, 170 cars. 
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Range of gi overs' prices of oranges.—The range of farm prices for California 
oranges for the past 4 years has varied little for such grades as extra fancy Red- 
land navels, which have been maintained at from $1.1)0 to $2.50 per box. For the 
average grades by years, the following has been given by a leading firm of 
growers and packers: 

IVr Ikjx. 

1896- 07.. .. . $2.25 to $3.00 

1897- 98. ....1.75 to 9.50 

1898- 99.. .. .. . . . 2.00 to 2.50 

1899- 1900.. ..... 2.00 to 2.50 

Prices of somewhat, more exact record are given by the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange of Los Angeles: 


Prices and shipments of California onunjes . 


[From Southern California Fruit Exchange.] 


I Average delivered Exchange .shipments curie 

t.rtoou ,.11 „r,ii)o. ! 


Season. 

prices, nil prudes. 

SfS 

Navel. 

Cars. 

ties. 

Seeds. 

Cars. 

Various. • 

Cars, j 

Total. 

Cars. 

Sundry , 
shippers. 

t 'ars. 


i : 




! 






1*95-90. 

52.il 1 si.*7 

i. 595 

at) 7 

5,so i 

2, 1*2 

1,051 

1*90-97. 

2.7f> | I.Mi 

,V>(i 

51S 

115 ; 

1 ,7<s'.» 

5,(2.‘t 

1 * 97 - 9 *. 

j. :;7 I 1.71 

i. ys i 

71C. 

1,525 ! 

1,025 

11,102 

ikiw-wh. 


l.ssl 

550 

7*9 | 

5,000 

7,;:ii 


Total 

ship 

minis. 


f H IS. 
1,000 
o.ooo 

0, 0;’,5 

. r >. ooo 
7, Tiki 
o,5io 
7, ns 
l.i, 1*7 
fn. :;il 


'Transportation eharrjcs on onunjes .—The transportation rate on oranges has 
been quite constant for some years. For all points east of the Missouri River «>r 
Colorado it has been $1.25 per "hundred weight. Orange boxes are estimated at 72 
pounds each, making the freight charges 90 cents per box. 

The freight charge to Colorado points and Montana districts is $1.12.1 pel- 
hundred weight. The rate to Liverpool and London would bo about. $2.25 per 100 
pounds, or about, $1.00 per box. 

The railroads have increased their earnings per car. and thus per train load, by 
raising the minimum carload from 21,000 to 20.000 pounds. This has required 
tlie shipper to put 22 more boxes of oranges in each car—302 instead of 330 boxes. 
At the same rate per box, each carload yields $325.80 freight from Los Angelos 
to Eastern destination. Under the former minimum carload weight each car 
brought an income of $302.40. The gain from this change was therefore $22.10 
per car, or an increased income of $221 on a train of 10 cars. 

There is no evidence that this has in any wise prejudiced the interests of the 
shipper. The tendency is to increase the carload weight in every quarter and in 
every kind of traffic, thereby reducing the cost of transportation per unit of 
product carried. The carrier lias, at least, profited by the rise in minimum 
weight. The railroads may not have, to any known extent, shared the gain with 
the shipper by lowering the charges. 

The following statement shows the comparative cost per box of transporting 
oranges from Florida, California, and Mediterranean ports, respectively, to New 
York City: 1 


Boxing and oar tape. 

Average local rate to Jacksonville. 

Ftoridu. 

50.55 

Culifor- Mediter- 
nia. r.-mcan. 

50.55 j SO. 10 

Rate to New York. 

Commission and excuses. 

.10 

.90 : -.55 

.10 ! .10 

. .70 




• 

Total. 

. 

1.05 

1.00 j 1.52 

1 Crop Reporter, July, 1900. 2 Ocean rate. 
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l’miioiiiim of value to i>rnthiccrs anil tl/ntrihnlern .—Tile data available to get at 
the difference between producer's price and consumer's cost are the following: If 
we take till.: price paid tile producer lo be $2 per box on the average, the freight 
to Eastern points being SM> cents per box, the cost on cars would be $2.IK). If the 
retailer at the corner fruit, stand pays s ::..">0 per box it is an advance of till cents per 
box for handling, storage, and other charges at point of consumption. It is 
impossible to figure accurately the retailer's advance,"even at a rate per dozen to 
consumers, because tin' siziisbf the oranges varies, and with that the number of 
dozens in a box. But at an advance of even .'ll) cents per box, the value of the 
oranges wouM be doubled on the way from producer to consumer. This is prob¬ 
ably a fair estimate of cost to consumers. The producer gets one-half and the 
distributers get the other half. 

The success of Californian producers in marketing'truit is due to their cooper¬ 
ative methods, evolved out of years of hitter failure in competitive marketing. 
Cooperative marketing has here been developed beyond that: of any other section 
of 1 he United States. 

During tile season of 1896-1)7. on sales of $1,61111.(10(1 worth of citrus fruits, the 
loss on account of had accounts was only $221) to one association of producers. 
On sales of 2.000 ears in the subsequent season not any loss from bad accounts 
had occurred. The cost of marketing in the previous year on gross sales of over 
$ 2 . 0011,1100 was approximately 111 tier cent, covering all expenses of distribution, 
from receipt of fruit, in ears till it passed out of the market and the receipts were 
distributed to the shippers. 

Cooperative marketing in California look its rise in the rapid fall of farm prices 
for fruits, citrous and deciduous alike. The Southern California Fruit Exchange 
is possibly the best organization of its kind in the country. Along with four or 
live other similar associations, it markets a very large proportion of the orange 
crop of California. Out of sales amounting lo $2.7,7(1,(Mill iu UPS, not a dollar was 
lost on hail accounts. In three seasons a business of $7,111)0,01(0 was done, with a 
loss of only $800 in had accounts. The crop handled by Ibis exchange was mar¬ 
keted at a cost of :t per cent, of the sales, whereas it formerly cost 1(1 per cent of 
the sales value of the product to market it. 

Deciduous fruits hav e not been handled with so great a degree of success. At 
present the majority of these fruit growers try to sell their crop as early as pos¬ 
sible for cash, fruit delivered f. o. 1>. to sonic consignee in the East. This com¬ 
petition among individual growers has made the market price of cured fruit so 
fluctuating and uncertain that many dealers in California anil in the East have 
lost heavily. In Santa Clara County about W percent of the fruit dealers out¬ 
side of the association became bankrupt;. The cost of producing cured fruit, has 
steadily increased, while the price of cured fruit has steadily declined. Coopera¬ 
tion is resorted to in order to lessen the cost, of marketing and to limit the evil 
effects of home competition. 

2. DIFFICULTIES OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING. 

The California fruit trade illustrates not only the successes hut the limitations 
of cooperative marketing on the part, of producers. The experience may con¬ 
veniently lie, summarized from the standpoint of its difficulties as follows: 

(1) Tlie greatest, difficulty in commercial cooperation of fanners is their unwill¬ 
ingness to pay the market price for competent management. This may at times 
seem unduly high. The president of the California Raisin Growers'Association 
received a salary of $12.(100 a year (1809-1900). In competitive enterprise there is 
also greater tenure of office and a mole hearty appreciation for hard work. Coop¬ 
erate m from the beginning is uphill work; farmers will not, as a rule, pay for the 
expense of organizing, which is the hardest work of all. A cooperative exchange 
must compete with farsighted business ability. If poorly organized and weakly 
managed, it will lie found incapable of sustaining the confidence of its members 
or of commanding the credit of the trade to which it must sell its goods. A com¬ 
petent. grade of business ability is the first requisite of success in cooperation 
among producers. The history of the cooperative organizations of California 
amply hears out this principle. 

(2) ’ A second difficulty is the lack of free cash capital with which to meet 
expenses and also to make advances, if necessary, to growers who are obliged to 
borrow on the credit of the growing crop. Cooperative movements aro often 
obliged to compete with agents supplied with ready gash to relieve just this sort 
of financial necessity on the part of the grower. The grower yields because ho 
has no other recourse for his cash needs. 
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(3) A third difficulty lies in the attempt to cover too much territory, or to 
include a too widely diffused membership for the cooperative rapacity of the 
members. A local organization deals with similar conditions and similar grades 
of products. It escapes many difficulties which arise in the attempt to make a 
comprehensive piece of cooperative machinery responsible for the work of a great 
variety of localities. This is especially the Vase when the sales are made and 
orders apportioned by a central authority. However general the organization, 
as with the Delaware labeling system, its strength lies in not doing everything! 
hut in guaranteeing that some one definite tiling will he dime. ' In this ease' 
nothing lmt uniformity of size of fruits ami vegetables in the same package is 
guaranteed by the State organization, hut the responsibility for parking ’and 
selling is put upon each shipper, and the organization enforces discipline upmi 
delinquents. 

(I) A fourth difficulty in cooperative marketing is that of the adjustment of 
the cooperative machinery to the regular trade. Cooperative marketing i* not 
simply limitation of competition among producers; it is equally cooperative with 
the agencies which stand nearest to consumers. Cooperative dairies, s miei imes. 
by the aid of express companies, deliver butter to their individual customers in 
cities; hut as a rule, the retailer can not he dispensed with in the sale of perish¬ 
ables for which there is a more variable anil uncertain demand. Fruits anil vege¬ 
tables are especially subject to this limitation. Some one must lie found' to 
assume, the risks of distribution after the products have entered the market. No 
organization ot the retail trade, for instance, could handle tile t>0 carloads of 
strawberries that arrive in Chicago daily during the height of the season. There 
must usually intervene brokers or commission men of some sort, capable of hand¬ 
ling receipts in bulk and breaking them up among tlio representatives of the 
wholesale and retail trade. 

This difficulty in cooperative marketing of farm products arises largely from a 
radical misconception ot the real business of the cooperative movement. A new 
cooperative enterprise has first to learn that the chief business of cooperative 
producers is to compete—to compete successfully with the mercantile agencies 
on which the cooperative organization is meant to lie an improvement. The Five 
States Milk Association of producers for example, in the New York market, has 
to count on the competition of the New York Milk Exchange, composed almost 
wholly of dealers, at. the consuming end of the line, and on the competition of 
the ima.fiilia.ted producers in the field. In the California fruit associations the 
contracting for from TO to 110 per cent of rhe acreage has generally been file basis 
of successful cooperative marketing. Even then (he unsigned producers may 
dll a great deal to lower tile level of prices received for the crop. 1 ('uoperalion of 
grain farmers in shipping grain directly to terminal markets for sale on commis¬ 
sion, in Iowa, thereby ignoring the local grain dealer, lias led to the boycott, of 
both the larmers and tile terminal commission houses handling their grain la¬ 
the (irain Dealers' Union, which in certain localities, represents as many as soil 
elevators. These instances serveto illustrate one of the most serious difficulties 
in commercial cooperation of rural producers. 

" There can be no economic gain unless there is forthcoming a volume of busi¬ 
ness sufficient, to warrant the fixed expenses necessary to transact, it. A small 
neighborhood association can seldom profitably attempt to sell in distant markets, 
because tile cost of securing and maintaining tile necessary connections, when 
spread over a small volume of business, will make the cost to individuals too 
great. Such associations can secure (lie gain of concentration, lmt must sell to 
local buyers or through some other agency. The tendency of modern business is 
into concentration in trusts. This tendency is reaching the farmers and must; 
ultimately prevail with them as with others. 

“ It should lie apparent from the foregoing that there can be no economic gain 
to cooperative associations of producers in dispensing with the services of whole¬ 
sale and retail merchants, or in any attempt to directly control prices at which 
they shall sell the goods for which they have paid their money, hut that, on the 
contrary, loss is almost sure to follow such attempts. It, seems also clear that 
cooperation does offer opportunity for gain within reach of such reasonable ability 
anil persistence as ought to be available in concentrating and grading the product 
for the market. 

“ It remains to examine the manner in which the concentrated and graded prod- 
net in tho hands of associated producers can lie best sold and delivered to the 
wholesale merchant; anil in this I shall assume that the product is to go direct 
from the warehouses of the producers to those of the wholesale merchants. 


1 New York Commercial, May L’-y, lyno. 
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Those warehouses may be situated near the point of production, or, if the market 
is distant and competition compels, they may be in the principal marketing cen¬ 
ters, I have already stated that I do not believe cooperative organization equal 
to the strain of maintaining and profitably supervising distant warehouses from 
which goods can be sold in small lots and under conditions which retailers would 
require, but it is possible, although to he avoided unless compelled by competition, 
to simply arrange for sales for cash only in such considerable but less than car¬ 
load lots as wholesale merchants can use. 

•' The product must hi! brought to the attention of the wholesale merchant by 
solicitation. Farmers si nnetimes appear to suppose that merchants go out and can¬ 
vass the market for their supplies. They do not. They sit in their offices and buy 
from samples, which are brought to them. ()f course, if for any product there is 
a large demand and small supply, merchants will hunt for it: but I know of no 
such agricultural product, and if there he one, its producers are not interested in 
cooperation, which, as lias already been said, is seldom undertaken by those who 
readily find profitable stile for their products without it, 

"An association of producers, therefore, having collected its product, and pre¬ 
pared it for market, has only one thing to do, which is to obtain a list of whole¬ 
sale customers—of whom there are hut a few hundred in the country in tiny line— 
advertise their goods, either by circulars or newspapers, and then cause each cus¬ 
tomer to he regularly and persistently solicited for orders. There is absolutely 
nothing more to the selling of goods than this. It is, however, a matter of infinite 
detail, requiring, in any considerable business, the unremitting attention and 
effort of very capable men, not only to obtain the orders, lmt to fill them with 
such promptness and entire honesty as to retain customers when secured." 1 

The marketing of farm products lias possibly never received so much attention 
from producers as during tile past Id years. Cooperative buying of commodities 
consumed by farmers has had a longer history: hut it is doubtful, for economic 
reasons, whether it has proved its availability as a means of increasing the pro¬ 
ducer's purchasing power to such an extent as cooperative selling has. Coopera¬ 
tive selling has demonstrated the advisability as well as the practicability of 
handling the crop as a whole at least for certain localities, ThnshamHed.it is 
possible to distribute widely the product to a larger number of smaller markets 
in order to avoid gluts in a few leading markets, The railroads are. as a rule, 
more ready to deal with a large association representing a locality than with 
many individuals, and the commission merchants are better aide to cooperate 
with the producers when their methods of marketing are farsighted enough to 
avoid breaking down prices in consuming centers by unwise distribution of ship¬ 
ments. These are the features in cooperative selling outlie part of producers 
which have succeeded in eliminating much of tile distrust and dissatisfaction 
with the older methods in which distributers and consumers alike profited by 
the blind competition of producers. 

The failure of cooperative marketing of farm products is ascribed by Prof. John 
Long, of England, to the fact that farmers are not trained in those essential 
traders' habits, those attentions to small details of assorting, packing, etc., which 
consumers demand, and which alone contribute to the success of the retail estab¬ 
lishments which supply large numbers of persons of every class ol' society. 

3. OTHER METHODS OF MARKETING FRUITS ANT) VEGETABLES. 

One of the complaints constantly made by the trade against the producer is that 
of lack of care in assorting fruits according to sizes, or of deliberately putting tile 
larger sizes on top and the smaller sizes below, so that the deeper in the barrel or 
box one goes the lower the grade gets. Possibly this is not so much the ease as 
formerly, yet it occurs frequently enough to do the entire class of producers of 
a given locality a great deal of injury if only a few indulge in the practice. The 
trade itself protests in its way—that is. by being obliged to mark down the entire 
supply to the price paid for the badly packed assortments. 

Against this injustice to producers there is one effectual method of marketing. 
That is, by producers organizing themselves into associations which guarantee 
honesty in packing and grading. The orange growers and packers of California 
have been eminently successful in this respect. Tlieir history is well known. 
Certain peach growers of Georgia have succeeded in improving the standing of 
their products in the Northern markets by labeling their crates as coming from 
well-known growers. One of the latest development is this movement among 
producers is that of the Farmers’ Produce Association of Delaware. 


1 AdaniH, The Modern Furnmr, pp. ‘St3-27i\ 
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(1) The trade-mark in the produce trade .—The principle of the trade-mark is 
made use of to give the producer the benefit of his own superior methods of pre¬ 
paring his products for market, to protect him from the careless and unprincipled 
competitor, and to secure to him the benefit of the confidence that these qualities 
and methods develop in the market and among consumers. 

■ ‘ The trade-mark will appear on all shipments made hy members, something 
as follows: 

ij Fa km Kits’ l’uomvK Association or | 

i>KI,A\VA ItK. 1’7 

The contents of this pucka^e are 
Ol' A It A NTKKI» 

I to he us good till through us on top. 


‘■The trade-mark used by each member will hear his number so that the com¬ 
mission merchant can properly credit shipments and trace dishonest packing if 
any occur. The trade-mark simply guarantees contents to be as good as they 
appear on the surface, but not of any particular grade. In this way the grower 
who ships a really superior grade will get a price accordingly and will not suffer 
from the inferior grade of his neighbors. It is hoped that city buyers will soon 
pay more for packages having these labels, or at least take them in preference to 
others not guaranteed. 

•■This arrangement is good for the farmer because he gets reliable market tele¬ 
grams as soon as he gets bis fruit to the station, and lie can determine whether 
to accept a cash offer or ship. If he ships he knows his fruit will go where he will 
get all there is in it. It is good for the commission man because he will receive 
large consignments of guaranteed goods which buyers will want. It is good for 
the buyer because it gives him recourse on the shipper through the commission 
man for a rebate in case of dishonest packing.” 1 

It is eminently true that as soon as producers make a beginning at improving 
their methods oi marketing, they discover many other ways in which progress can 
be made in the removal of obsolete and the substitution of more economical means 
of distribution. Of course all these efforts have primarily at heart the good of 
the producer; but the fact is soon made apparent that the producer's prosperity 
lies in promoting increased consumption and in encouraging less hazardous 
methods of distribution. This same association of Delaware producers has con¬ 
sequently consolidated its business at both the shipping point and at tho selling 
point. It has thus increased tho volume of trade enough to reduce the rate of 
commission in leading markets, while also reducing the expenses of handling at 
home. Its methods are such as to bring to the farm shipping point the competi¬ 
tion of buyers for cash. This not only improves the position of the producer as a 
seller, but also as a capitalist. As a seller lie keeps control of his products until 
he knows the prices that rule in the market. As a capitalist he realizes at. once 
upon the products of his labor, and makes himself master of the. situation to a 
much greater extent than under older methods of markets. It is the policy of 
this association to obtain more remunerative prices for fruits and other farm 
products by encouraging cash bnyilig at the railroad stations, by securing more 
favorable railroad freight and car service, and by limiting consignments of mem¬ 
bers to one or a few reliable commission merchants in each city to which ship¬ 
ments are to be made. A shipping agent at each railroad station will receive 
market quotations by telegraph from the commission men and reserve them for 
the exclusive use of members. The commission merchant charges 10 per cent 
for selling, but remits 3 per cent to the agent through whom shipment was made. 
This 3 per cent is to be divided equally between the shipping agent and the asso¬ 
ciation. To meet necessary expenses tho association will have the membership 
fees of $1 per year and 11 per cent on all consignments of its members. 

(3) The registered label .—This is a device by which farmers aim to secure advan¬ 
tages in marketing their products hy cooperating in much the same way that 
the members of the labor union profit by the use of the union label on such articles 
as cigars, hats, and clothing. In either case the lahelis registered and thus secure 
from infringement. Tho object in either case is to guarantee that the product 
has been made under ap^oved conditions. Tho farmers attach their label to the 
products of their dairies, for example, and send them to tho city, where laborers 

1 As reported lev E. (1. Packard in die American Agriculturist, March Z4, PJ00. 

ItiflA—04-2S 
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arc by far the most numerous consumers. The union-made goods of the city are 
in turn sold to country consumers. By the cooperation of these city consumers 
with rural producers and rural consumers with city producers, through the use 
of union labels, these two classes of workers can mutually afford each other a 
guaranteed market for the products of their labor, in preference to any other 
nonunion products. Milk, poultry, eggs, vegetables, and any other farm product 
bearing the registered label are at once recognized in the market by the consumer 
as the products of farmers working with himself for a fair price in return for his 
labor. The farmer may find at his local market implements, seeds, harness, and 
clothing with the union label, assuring him that these goods have been made by 
those who have received a fair wage for their labor in the production. This 
species of cooperation between those who work on the Jarm and those who work 
in the factory does not apparently aim at the elimination of the middlemen. It 
regards the consumer and the producer as cooperators on the common basis of 
mutual interests in 1 ho products of each other's labor. So far as the rural pro¬ 
ducer of farm products cooperates with the city producer of manufactured prod¬ 
ucts, by the aid of the union label, to that extent will the consuming capacity 
of the city producer be increased and tho demand for farm products bo advanced. 
Likewise, so far as the factory operative of the city requires from his retailer the 
labeled products of the farm, to that extent will tho increased demand of the 
better-paid operative increase the purchasing power of the union farmer, who 
consumes manufactured products. In either case, therefore, the union-label 
method of marketing, taken in connection with tire union-made products of the 
factory consumed on tho farm, improves the position of both producer and con¬ 
sumer of farm products without prejudicing tho interests of the distributer. 

The union-label movement is regarded by many of the most careful students of 
the problem of distribution as an effective solution by cooperation of the kindred 
interests of rural and urban labor. Under such conditions of united action the 
distributers, especially the mercantile portions of them, would bo less masters erf 
tho situation and rather tho servants of these allied interests. The successful 
operation of this plan, however, depends on the consumer's insistence on nniou- 
labeled goods. Only such an argument will bring merchants to terms. Wher¬ 
ever consumers cooperate to this extent, undoubtedly the union label may be 
regarded as the most important part of tlie entire labor movement. Speaking of 
its effect, flits Farm and Factory, the exponent of the fanners' union label, says: 

The label idea has been in use among the trades unions for about ten years 
and has revolutionized the labor movement. To-day there are fifty trades having 
labels, and every month millions are used. Before the adoption of the label there 
was no way for the different trades to help one another except directly, but now 
by buying union-labeled goods the members of one trade can help those of another, 
no matter how far apart they are. Through the label the trades union and the 
farmers’ union can cooperate and be of great help to one another. If the farmers 
have the help and support of those wlio consume their produce they can succeed, 
no matter what the middlemen do. That this is true is being demonstrated right 
hero in Binghamton every day. The demand for union-labeled farm produce is 
greater than the supply. One instance as an example. A sales committee from 
a creamery tried to make a sale of lmtter for the coming year, and they were told 
by tho merchants that if they would put the farmers' union laliel upon the prod¬ 
uct it- would be bought, but not otherwise. There is no theory about this; it is 
in practical operation.'’ 

(3) Tim soliciting agent.—In the distribution of most, farm products the solicit¬ 
ing agent is a necessary feature whenever the trade begins to compete for the 
supply. IBs appearance is often a sign of future rise in prices. He is apt to 
interfere considerably with the efforts of producers to organize and sell through 
their own association. Farmers are quick to cooperate as a general thing. This 
has been evident notably in the history of the cooperative movement among the 
orange growers of California. There, after making contract to sell through the 
association, many growers dispose of their crops to soliciting agents. This reap¬ 
pears at every point where producers propose to deal more directly with the trade 
in consuming markets. Where the soliciting agent is a cash buyer, much of the 
objection to his part in distribution is removed; but where he contracts in 
advance for sales for the season with the individual producer, who, as a rule, is 
in no position to know whether prices are likely to rule higher, there can be little 
benefit to the producer. The appearance of tho soliciting agent, as a rule, repre¬ 
sents a 1 lelief on the part of the trade in a rising level qf prices. 

The Eastern Shore potato farmers (Virginia), after having long been at a disad¬ 
vantage in marketing this crop, have organized to do away with “ the soliciting 
agent and sell through a limited number of commission merchants in tho largo 
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distributing centers. Tlie members of the exchange will refuse to deal with 
agents in any manner, and the rules of the exchange empower the directors to 
select receivers in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia through whom the mem¬ 
bers will sell their products. The receivers selected are to charge 111 per cent for 
selling. Of this 5 per cent is to be returned to the exchange to be used in defray¬ 
ing the expenses of the organization. Under the present system the commission 
dealer charges 8 per cent, of which 3 per cent is allowed the agent, for the busi¬ 
ness he solicits. A membership of 3,500 shippers is claimed by the exchange. It 
is the intention of the exchange to control only the potato crop of the Eastern 
Shore. This, according to estimates furnished by the various transportation 
companies, amounts to several million barrels pier year."' 

The elimination of the soliciting agent is more or less likely to result from the 
progress of associative selling on the part, of farmers; hut such progress will 
depend more upon the. ability of the association to enter into an adequate apprecia ¬ 
tion of the market's requirements as to grading, assorting, and packing than upon 
anything else. To possess this knowledge it must have some representative who 
is familiar both with the requirements of the market and with the methods of 
preparation. As grading and packing become better established, the soliciting 
agent will no doubt lend to be absorbed into tin; producer's end of distribution, 
where bis services in preparing I lie product are most valuable. The effort to con¬ 
solidate consignments to a smaller number of commission merchants through 
producers' associations tends strongly in itself to make the soliciting agent a 
fifth wheel in the system. 

■!. THE POTATO TRADE ANI) PRICES. 

The development of the white-potato trade is one of the remarkable movements 
in distribution of farm products. The whole southern and eastern coast, by suc¬ 
cessive seasons, from South to North, ships extensively to the cities of the East 
and of the interior. Tennessee sends hundreds of carloads to (Ihicago, Cincinnati, 
and Indianapolis. a The trans-Mississippi and Northwestern States produce large 
surpluses. The value of the crop has aggregated as high as $103,000,001) for a 
crop of 183,000,000 bushels. Once only a garden crop for domestic use.it has 
become a commercial crop of fourth rank in bushels and of sixth rank in value. 
Corn, wheat, oats, hay, and cotton alone exceed it in value among our field crops. 
The yield per acre is phenomenal, ranging from 150 to 500 bushels. Thirty-one 
States and Territories produce over 1.000,0000 bushels each; nine of these produce 
over 10,000,000 bushels each. These are given in the order of their productive 
rank for 1899: 

Nine leading Slates in potato crop. 


States. 

Production. 

Average 
! fiirin price, 

1 Dec. l.iK r 
| bushel. 


Hufiltrfs. 

IS, 707,970 | 
19,847. NIX) i 
10, 102, 711 ! 
10.0 IS. 19-2 i 
15,21:5. SI 5 
13,491,010 | 
J 1.505,053 ; 
11,430,210 | 
lO.SSM.OOS 

1 'ails. 

10 

23 

20 

11 

43 

25 

43 

32 

25 






Ohio. 



Total.. 

132, soy, 005 ! 
228.783,232 




i . 


Fifty-eight per cent of the whole crop grows within these nine States. There 
are other States, such as Maine, New Jersey, and Kansas, where the production 
is large, the consumption small, and the surplus is sent to markets outside of the 
State. Rhode Island is to he classed with the surplus States in potatoes, as Con¬ 
necticut is in onions. 

The producer and the consumer are both affected by the relation of imjiorts 
and exports of potatoes.. At present these two movements nearly balance each 


1 The Amcrioun Agriculturist, Now York, 1900. 

* Report of Tennessee Board of Agriculture, 1897-98, p. 145. 
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other in volume, in the long ran, as the figures below will show. In value, how¬ 
ever, our exports are much greater than our imports. The tariff on imported 
potatoes is iio cents per bushel, so that the domestic producer is amply safe¬ 
guarded in that direction. The consumer’s safeguard lies in the facility with 
which deficiencies in supplies in one part of the country can be shipped from 
other portions by rail or water at short notice. When prices in large consuming 
centers on the Eastern seaboard reach the level of 50 cents wholesale, imports are 
apt to prevent them from going higher: 


Potatoes. 

Exports. i Imports. 



Bushels. ; Yulne. ; 

Bushels. 

1897. 

1 752,481 

1 544, 467 

$506, *108 
•110,017 
072,725 

586,213 

808,330 

537,775 



S44.711 



$219,972 
-.571,131 
293,300 


Tln> range of prices are given below for St. Louis and for Now York. Taking 
these as representative, it is evident that prices in the interior were sustained 
better than those at New York, which market is in competition with imported 
potatoes from the West Indies and Scotland; 


Ranyt: of irholesaje prices of potatoes. 
IKrnm tlu-Crop ltqtortcr.] 


Du tes. 

New York. 

! 

St. Louis. 

Hates. 

New York. 

SI. Louis. 


ISO pounds. 

Per hush 1. 


iso pounds. 

PvrhushrJ. 

September, 1897 . 

$0.50 $0.05 

November, 1899 . 

$0.7;>-$l,50 

$0.33-jO.44 

September, 1898 . 

$1.37-§2.00 

.35 .50 

December, 1899. 

.90- 2.00 

. 13- .48 

.Inn miry, 1899. 

1.25- 1.02 

.39}- .15 

January. 1900 . 

1.25- 2.0U 

.13- .52 

February. 1899 . 

1.25 2. (Ml 

. 12 .55 

February, 1900 . 

1.25- 2.00 

. 15- . 50 

Mn re. h, 1899. 

1.25- 2.37 

.53- .75 

March, 1900 . 

1.25- 2.35 

.35- .46 

April, 1899. 

2.00- 2.37 

. 50 .72 

April, 1900. 

1.25- 1.75 

.27- .40 

Mnv, 1899. 

1.00- 3.50 

. 10 - . 55 

Mav, 1900 . 

1. (Ml- 1.02 

.30- .45 

•him*, 1899 . 

Julv 1899 . 

1.00- 3.50 
..'Ml- 3.00 

.12- .52 

June, 1900. 

Julv, 1900 . 

August, 1900. 

.75- 1.50 
.50- 1.75 

.30- .45 

August, 1899. 

. 75- 2. (HI 

.25- .30: 

1.00- 1.87 

None. 

September, 1899 . 

.75- 1.50 

.32- .10 1 

September, 1900. 

1.00- 1.02 

None. 

October, 1899. 

.75- 1.05 

.32- .40 | 





The principal source of supply for early potatoes for Eastern cities is in the 
South Atlantic States from Florida to Virginia. The water rates make it possible 
to handle vast quantities at low rates. These early arrivals compote with the 
Northern potatoes (old) during at least 11 months of the year. 

5. STATISTICAL RESULTS IN NINE MARKETS. 

The tables following give the proportion of consumer’s cost in nine different 
markets that goes to producers and to distributers. Other vegetables are given 
likewise, with dairy and orchard products for comparison. 





















Summary: Prices and expenses of distributing produce. 
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0. FEATURES OF THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE TRADE. 

Wherever the fruit or vegetable trade has been developed some distance from 
market complaints have arisen against what has been called the excessive express 
or freight rates between producers and the market. In the eastern part of North 
Carolina, as well as in southern Georgia and in the part of Texas about, San Antonio 
and farther north, there is the same complaint of excessive charge for carriage of 
pr<since to market. , 

On the part of t he railroads or express companies it. must be said that the in¬ 
creased speed required in shipping vegetables either by express or freight entails 
extra outlay. The perishable nature of this commodity , which results in greater 
depreciation in quality by delay, and the great risks run by the carrier of having 
the cargo rejected at the other end of the route because the fruit is not fit for 
anything hut the dump, are factors that render necessary higher freights t han are 
charged on other farm produce of equal value, equal weight, and equal care in 
handling. 

On the part of the shippers it must he said that their sales have netted them an 
abnormally low return on their shipments in probably the majority of cases and 
seasons. There have been good seasons, commercially speaking, for shipping 
producers; hut it is probably undeniable that the greater proportion of the vege¬ 
tables sent from the South to the Northern markets have sold at prices which net 
the producer hut 50 per cent on the average of the price to retailers. The finest 
grades and qualities arcs exceptions to this general statement, hut the hulk of the 
vegetable sales seems to have been made on this general basis of having lost more 
than half the price paid by the consumer for distribution. The facts brought out 
by comparing the amounts received by distributers and tlioso received by growers 
of vegetables show a startling difference between producers and consumers'prices. 
The usual explanation is that, depreciation is so great as to make an exception¬ 
ally low price to producers necessary. But, under existing system of handling 
fruits and vegetables, depreciation in quality is the exception rather than The rule, 
from the farm to the market. Some other explanation must, bo sought, either in 
the expenses of transportation or in the charges on distribution after the produce 
reaches the wholesale market. With the refrigerator-car service there is com¬ 
paratively little depreciation in transit. 

Tim facts are that producers of peaches, for example, at a distance seldom get 
move than half of the retail price, or the price to consumers. At Cincinnati. which 
is a good market, for Georgia, Kentucky, and Ohio peaches, consumers in litOOpaid 
on an average §1.25 to §1.50 per bushel for a large crop, while producers received 
from 50 cents to 75 cents per lmshel, according to the point of shipment, and the 
quality. The expenses of distribution averaged 75 cents per bushel—that, is, from 
50 percent to 00 per cent of the consumers’ cost went to distributers, and from 10 
to 50 per cent to producers. 

The marketing of the Rocky Ford melon, produced in Colorado and sold all 
over the country, is another instance of excessively high cost,of distribution. The 
difference between producers' prices and consumers’ cost amounts to 75 per cent 
of the latt er figure. Here the melon growers are so generally organized as to con¬ 
trol three-fourths or four-fifths of the entire crop. The growers’organization 
contracts to sell the entire yield of its membership to one general distributer, who, 
having thus cornered the crop, is the only one from whom jobbers can get melons. 
These jobbers sell to the retailers. There are three intermediaries between pro¬ 
ducer and consumer, which insures an expensive method of distribution. Neither 
the producer nor the consumer is in a position to dispense with ayy one of these 
interests. Without, the contractor, who takes the producers'crop, the farmer 
would not find markets. The distributer does that very thing, hut can not sell 
to retailers. Here the jobber is necessary to distribute the supply received at 
local markets, and the retailer is equally indispensable. 

The shipment of sweet potatoes illustrates ono of the apparent difficulties in 
developing a profitable market for vegetables. High local rates are calculated to 
repress shipments—as, for instance, the rate of 2(1 cents per barrel of sweet pota¬ 
toes (170 pounds) from Vineland, N. J., to New York, and 53 cents per barrel 
from Vineland to Pittsburg, Pa., about three times as far. Relatively, these rates 
are not equitable from the standpoint of the producer, hut the low west-hound 
rate is due, no doubt, to the necessity of seeking freight on the cars which came 
East with grain and would otherwise return empty. It 33 cents pays somewhat 
more than expenses, it is a profitable rate. The effect of the relatively higher 
rate to New York is to give Southern producers the greater advantage. This 
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sort of policy has kept New Jersey producers between the upper and nether mill¬ 
stone for some years. Local interests are sacrificed to the longer haul interests. 

The distant producer has the advantage in another respect. His fruit and vege¬ 
tables are usually carried in refrigerator cars, owned and operated under a guar¬ 
antee to the producers or shippers that they will place the shipment upon the 
market in good condition, a special charge being made to cover refrigeration. 
These, cars make a round trip between Fort. Valley, Ga., and New York in (1 days 
and about the same from Goldsboro, N. C., to Boston, Mass. The local producer 
has no such Expense, but likewise no such advantage. The Southern producers 
have been in the market a month or two before the Northern producer, near his 
own city market, is prepared to sell. These are some of the conditions which 
affect the producers of various times and places in the vegetable trade, and to a 
considerable extent account for low prices to producers. 

Till! DISTRIBUTION OK FRUITS. 

The fruits of the orchard are as widely grown as farming itself. Every house¬ 
hold almost has its fruit trees, if not its orchard, on whose annual yield it depends 
for domestic supply and for a surplus to market. Commercial fruit growing, on 
the contrary, is not so widely diffused. I i. is'more centralized, but it changes from 
decade to decade. Just now western New York, Michigan, Virginia, Georgia, 
California, and Florida are all famous tor their part in the commercial produc¬ 
tion of apples, peaches, oranges, and lemons, respectively, the four most note¬ 
worthy fruit crops of the country. 

In the production of apples New York leads the F.ast. Not many generations 
ago. before commercial apple-growing was established there, fruit was utilized 
almost wholly for cider and vinegar. Now. according to one of the heaviest 
dealers in fruits, the country's crop of apples last year amounted to Sj.OOO.IHIO 
barrels, of which 5.000.001) were in cold storage in December. The market, has 
been created and there is no end to its development. 

The magnitude of the fruit trade of this country can best be presented by 
some striking facts by way of illustration. The orchard interests lie on both 
sides of and throughout the Allegheny Range in the East. On the lakes, Michi¬ 
gan is an orchard State. On the Pacific coast California is the leading State. 
Within a few years foreign markets have taken, in a single season, over one and 
a half million barrels of green and ripe apples (1807), and from 10.000 to 15,000 
tons of dried apples during each of the past .‘1 years. In 1899,50,000.000 pounds 
of primes, raisins, and dried apples were exported. Tin; Illinois Central Rail¬ 
road carried 4,000 tons of apples and 2,000 tons of strawlierries, besides large 
crops of peaches, pears, etc., into Chicago in a single year, mostly from the Smith. 
A single county in New York State (Orleans) marketed in a single year 8205,000 
worth of l'ruit. 

The lower peninsula of the State of Michigan is geologically and climatically 
adapted for orcharding. For J years the State has been sending trained experts 
to fanners’ meetings to make addresses and answer questions upon fruitgrowing. 
The effect of this combination has been to litt, fruit growing into the front 
rank of Michigan industries. Though the productive life of a fruit tree is 8 
years, there are peach trees in this region that have borne peaches from 18 to 25 
years. There are plum orchards as thrifty as those of California or Oregon. 
Prunes and cherries are at home here; and potatoes from this section rank high 
in the Chicago market. Forty acres are enough for a fruit farmer. He lias 
water and rail transportation. The main problem is to adjust the time of ripen¬ 
ing so that the fruit crop of the South will he out of the way before t he Northern 
fruits are ready for the market. Subject to this condition, no portion of this 
country is better situated than the Michigan fruit belt, with the two large mar¬ 
kets of Milwaukee and Chicago so near at, hand and with easy access to the East 
by rail and lake. 

The acreage in apple and peach orchards by counties in Michigan is given 
herewith. 
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Apple ori'lutrdu in Michigan in the. year 1897.' 

[As reported by Kdwii 


Barry. 

Berrien .... 

Brunch. 

Calhoun ... 
Cass.. 


Baton. ; ft,038 :i Oakland.. 

Ccnesee... <», *25*» I Oceana. 


Buhl, secretary State Horticultural Society,] 

j Aeres. 

Counties. 

I Acres. 

i 



...! 4, fi37 

5,351 



. 7,227 



. 5,393 



.; 4,758 

Montcalm. 

...' 3.’ 580 

3.702 



(5,308 

Newaygo. 

...I 2.205 


(Jrand Traverse. 2,070 j; Ottawa 

Ora tint.' SBo li Saginaw.. 

Hillsdale.: (5,list |! Sanilac. 


Huron.I 3,495 

Ingham. 5,901 

Ionia.j 0,97:5 

Jackson.j 5,308 

Kalamazoo.! 3,95ft 

Kent.j 7,719 

Lapeer.; 5,173 

Lenawee.i 7,517 


Shiawassee. 

St. (’lair_ 

St. Joseph .. 

Tuscola. 

Van Huron. 
Washtenaw 
Wayne. 


. io, a® 
.: 8,211 
. 4,310 

.; 3,51ft 

a, 022 

.1 5,087 

.! 5,11ft 

.! 8,357 

.j 5.149 
! 7,578 

7,010 
J 5,519 


Peach orchards in Michigan in the year 1807. 


Counties. 

Acres.' 

Comities. 

i Acres. 




. ; f>71 


3,181 




•> c»v ! 




7,187 ! 




1,801 ; 



Muskegon. 

813 

Washtenaw. 

. 1,271 


i Michigan State Agricultural Society, 1898, p. 705. 


In the North and East Delaware has been for many years the source of supply 
of peaches. With progress in orcharding the peach-growing industry has traveled 
southward and westward. The prevalence of pests, which successfully attacked 
the trees in Delaware, finally broke the prest ige of that State’s influence in the 
market, and helped to spread peach growing into other States. The center of the 
Southern peach production is now located in southern Georgia, in the vicinity of 
Fort Valley. But rapid progress lias been made in extending this crop all along 
the eastern slope of the Allegheny Range. In Connecticut peach orchards have 
increased in recent years until that State now markets a million and a half 
baskets. 

The Georgia poach crop shipped this year was estimated at 3,000 carloads. In 
the course of its distribution two main lines are followed to the Northern and 
Westem markets where they are usually sold. They reach the Northern and East¬ 
ern markets by way of Washington, mostly over the Southern Railway in refrig¬ 
erator cars furnished by special car companies; and they go to the Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and other interior centers by way of Chattanooga. 


Hates of e.vpressaye on peaches from Ueoryia. 


Fort Valley, On. 

Menlo, Ga. 

Chattanooga, Tumi 

Fort Valley, On. 

Menlo, Oil. 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Fort Valley,On. 

Menlo, (ia. 

Chattanooga. Tenn 

Fort Valley,On. 

Menlo, On. 


To— 

Ex promise 
per crate. 


1-1 

....do. 




. 

....do. 

Cincinnati. 

....do. 


Chattanooga. 

_llo. 
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The fruit-growing interests of Nebraska and Kansas have for some years 
attracted attention as successful competitors of the East and the South in the 
interior markets. The State Board of Agriculture reports only three and a quar¬ 
ter million fruit trees for that State: but, at Chicago. Nebraska peaches compete 
with the Maryland, Delaware, and Georgia product. Kansas apples are pro¬ 
duced on a large scale for commercial purposes. The West is generally making 
such rapid progress in horticulture that it seems to be only a question of a few 
years when the Trans-Mississippi States will supply their own needs and compete 
more generally with the older fruit States in tins larger markets. Here, again, the 
services of transportation lines must ho relied upon to reach markets at econom¬ 
ically advantageous rates to producers and consumers. 

The fruit producers, following that of other industries, have begun to seek out¬ 
lets in foreign! markets for theirprodnets. Possibly no orchardists have done better 
than the Virginia shippers of the Albemarle district. These apples, for instance, 
have a favorite place in the estimation of some foreign consumers, as they no 
doubt deserve to have. The following bill of sale of a lot of Virginia apples in 
London is given to show the items of expense incurred in the shipment to the 
London market. Tim original copy was kindly loaned the commission by 
Mr. Murrell. 


EXPENSES OK SHIPPIXC VIRGINIA APPI.ES To LONDON, ENGLAND. 


■lecotinl sales of (<_!. E, .If.) bar nix of apples ( E.r. steamship l'aris). Solti 

by J. Iloutjlilou (P Co., Loudon. by order anti for account of Mr. ft. E. Murrell , 
Virtjinia, U, fj. . 1 . 


211 barrels (brought forward) 


C. s. 
ISM 17 


< 1 . 

0 


Freipht it and 5 per cent. 

C. s. d. 

.. :?7 111 2 

( liihlcKrum.'. 

Brokerage and guarantee, 5 per cent. 

5 0 
.. 0 U 10 



1 merest. 


London, l.s December, is*.*"), pro J. <\ Houghton A: ('•«. 

13S <; 5 

Sunni)ary of above statement in American equivalent*. 


Amount, j Per cent. 


Sot:uo | mo 




Net balance realized by producer. 

000. 17 | 70. s 


This statement analyzed shows (1) that 29.2 per cent of the price realized in 
London wholesale markets was required to pay the expenses of marketing the 
apples. (2) That 70.8 per cent of the London prico was returned to the producer 
or shipper. (3) It costs less to freight a barrel of apples from Virginia to London 
(79 cents) than it does to ship a box of oranges from California to any point east 
of Colorado (90 cents). It costs (1899) about two and a half times as much to 
express a barrel of apples from Crozet, Va., as it costs (1890) to send a barrel of 
apples from Virginia to London. From Crozet, Va., to New York tho ratoon 
apples is $1.2!i per 100 pounds, or for a barrel weighing 150 pounds the rate is$1.88. 
If such apples, on which tho expense before leaving the depot is 00 cents per bar¬ 
rel, sold tor less than $2.50 per barrel there would lie no return to the producer. 
Here the rate seems to bo practically prohibitive on tho part of the railroads. 
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Tiio following exhibit shows the expense of marketing Albemarle apples in 
the leading domestic market—New York. Two shipments are given, indicated 
respectively as No. 1 and No. 3: 


No. l Shipment. 1 

Expenses ititndzal fur shipping I barrel of a lot of W barrels of apples from Crozet, 
Va.,to Nell' York, in October, 1S90. 


[Selling price, per barrel, SiJ.iVU, in New York.] 

Freight, per Chesapeake and Ohio and Pennsylvania Railway ... $0.38 

Commission 10 per cent on $2.50....25 

Dray age (proportion out of 10 barrels). ..02 

(1) Total shipping expenses per barrel. ...60 

Cost of barrel...- ... . .20 

Picking and packing... . .20 

Hauling. ..- ..10 

(2) Total expenses f. o. 1). cars, per barrel..00 

Cost of selling ........... • 00 

Cost of delivering at depot and packing.00 

(2) Total expanse, orchard to market...... .. 1.20 

Selling price......-.. 2.50 

Less distribution expense-*... 1.20 

Net proceeds to producer on this sale. ... 1.24 

No. 2 SUfl’MKNT. 


Our barrel in a Irss fluin va ritual lot 1o New York from (‘rozet, Va. t in 1SW, lot sold 
at .$'? per turn'd. 


Cost«>f marketing.. ...... $0.60 

Cost of packing and delivering.60 


1.20 

Selling price . ..—. .. . $2.00 

1.26 


Net proceeds to producer on this sale.. ..74 

In car lots (150 or more barrels) the freight, is reduced 5 cents per barrel, a car¬ 
load lot being charged at 82 cents per barrel. 

In quantities of less than 10 barrels the charge for drayage is higher, no less 
price than 25 cents being charged for even a single barrel. 

The charges are practically the same whatever the selling ptlce may be. The 
above prices are taken as average prices for the season. Of course, with some 
fancy lots the net proceeds are higher, and if the price obtained is as low as $1.50 
there is no profit to producer, as no charge has been itemized in the above for the 
twelve months' work to raise the cron, cost of land, etc., which may reasonably 
be taken at not less than 25 cents per barrel. 

In shipment No. 1 the producer receives 49.0 per cent of the selling price in the 
wholesale market. In shipment No. 2 the producer receives but 87 per cent of 
the wholesale market price. 


t Data furnished by Mr. Walter Whutely,Crozet, Va. 
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TRUCK OR EARLY VEGETABLES FROM TtlF. SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES. 


The trucking interest of Norfolk is very great, as all tho farmers or truckers, 
as they are called, adjacent to the city are engaged in raising early vegetables, etc., 
for the Northern markets. From this source between S3,500,000 and $7,000,1100 
are annually returned, according to the size of the crops raised and tiie prices 
obtained. In the year of 1898 there were shipped from Norfolk, Va., as follows: 


Asparagus __.boxes.. (1,52(5 

Apples..barrels.. 2,800 

Apples .. ..baskets.. 15.584 . 

Strawberries.quarts.. 12,221,700 

Beans, lima_baskets.. 2,8(58 

Beans, snap.do_ 100,007 

Beets_barrels.. 4,717 

Cabbage....do_ 321,032 

Cucumbers.. do_ 72,802 

Cucumbers. .boxes.. 37,880 

Cantaloupes _barrels.. 29,055 

Cantaloupes.crates.. 20,839 

Crapes .. do_ 7,297 

Radishes..barrels. _ 15,047 

Spinach'_ ..do_ 138,388 

Squash.do_ 4,213 


Kale 1 . 

..barrels,. 

77. 173 

Lettuce.. 

_do. . 

1.149 

Lettuce. 

..baskets.. 

12 .:wr> 

Onions__ 

.barrels.. 

717 

Onions .... 

. .baskets.. 

1.031 

Potatoes, sweet. 

. .barrels.. 

42.531 

Potatoes, Irish.. 

.do.... 

401,924 

Pears. 

..baskets. 

■1.930 

Peaches . 

.... Itoxes. . 

.MOO 

Pease . 

..barrels.. 

4. 101 

Pease. 

. baskets.. 

130,924 

Peppers. 

.tlo_ 

!■.>:{ 

Turnips. 

..barrels.. 

525 

Tomatoes_ 

..boxes . 

72,115 

Watermelons ... 


548.554 

Squash . 

..baskets.. 

3,437 


In the gathering of these crops thousands of men, women, and children arc 
employed. These hands are paid daily and weekly. 

These figures give some idea of the volume of this trade between Southern 
vegetable farms and Northern markets. One of the most hopeful indications of 
improvement in the position of the producers has been the formation of truck 
growers’ associations, which, acting as a body, have succeeded in securing more 
satisfactory service from tho transportation companies. The weakness of the 
vegetable trade is not in the railroad, but rather in the commission markets and 
in the lack of method in preparing goods for market. 

The general conclusion to which a study of the vegetable trade leads is to the 
effect that before the defects of distribution can be removed tho organization of 
producers must bo developed far beyond its present degree of effectiveness. Tho 
producers as a class have altogether too lit tle to say as to the methods of marketing 
their products. The main cause of this is that they act as individuals upon a 
system of distribution which they influence only to tho extent that they understand 
its interests and agencies. When tho tendency to cooperate on the part of producers 
of vegetable products reaches the point where they can combine ill the selection 
of agents to act for them as a body and in the employment of means and methods 
which enhance the commercial value of their products, then producers will ho 
far more prosperous as a class. There is no good reason why producers of vege¬ 
table supplies for commercial account of a given locality or on a given line of 
railroad should not combine in the East just as the California growers have com¬ 
bined. Combination is the only effective method of commercial improvements, 
and the sooner the tiller of the soil learns to utilize its advantages and to avoid 
its evils the better it will he for both producer, distributer, and consumer. 


1 Incomplete; returns ,,ujy jKO-tiui. 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF DISTRIBUTION. 
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1. EXPENSES OF HAULING TO LOCAL POINTS. 

It has been shown, after careful inquiry, that the average haul of the American 
farmer in getting his produce to market, or to the nearest shipping station, is 13 
miles. The average cost per ton for hauling over the common county roads is 
25 cents per ton per mile, or $3 per ton for a 13-mile haul. Careful estimates, 
also, place the total tons hauled at 300,000,000 per year and the average haul at 
13 miles, making the total cost of getting the surplus products of the farm to the 
local market or the railroad $000,000,000. This figure is greater than the opera¬ 
ting expenses of all the railroads in the United States, which for the year ending 
June. 1898, were only $818,000,000.'-' In other words, it cost $83,000,000 more to 
haul farm products to the local points where they enter the distributive system 
than it does to operate our entire railway system, comprising nearly half the 
mileage of the world. 

Estimates have been gathered by some States to show how expenses of hauling 
to local points compare with railway cost of carriage thence to the principal 
markets. The returns of West Virginia are given by counties in parallel columns, 
showing wagon and rail costs of transportation. These returns show that the two 
elements of expense are about equal. 

The average cost of moving a ton of farm products to shipping point in 55 
counties in West Virginia is $3.40, while the average expenses of shipping to the 
best markets by rail or water is $3.27. These estimates are made by farmers and 
shippers, and are based on actual experience in localities where costs of this kind 
do not vary much for the year. 

A contrast such as this suggests that the defect in our system of distribution is 
not so much in our railroads as it is in our wagon roads. 

There are two policies which European and American experiences suggest on 
this matter. One is that of a systematic improvement of highways under joint 
cooperation of the central and local authorities of each State; the other is that of 
utilizing light railways, as in England, or trolley extensions to rural village 
points, as in some parts of New England, for affording rural districts cheaper 
access to market. A trolley system connecting rural villages with a central town 
located on a railroad, thus affording a local market and a shipping point for a 
wide productive area, would seem to he an outlet for investment and enterprise 
which must sooner or later command the attention of city and country alike. 
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Cost of hauling to railroad and railway transportation to primary markets in 

West Virginia. 


Counties. 

Cost of 
moving 
farm prod¬ 
ucts to ship¬ 
ping points, 
per ton. 


$2.00 

1.50 

Berkeley. 




3.00 


1.00 

Cabell. 




2.00 


3.50 




x. oo 


0.00 


2.50 



Hancock... 

1.50 





Jefferson. 

1.00 

1.50 










2. (K) 


1. IN) 




1.50 


Kxncnsos of 
shipping to 
best markets, 
per tor.. 


Counties. 


Cost of 
moving 
farm prod¬ 
ucts to ship¬ 
ping points, 
per .ton. 


gl.fHKJ.tK) 
1.75 
2. fH> 
2.00 
l.fH) 


5.00 


3.00 
2.50-3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.50 

1.50 
3. (K) 
2.00 

2.50 
1.75 
1.5() 


Mingo. 

Monongalia 

Monroe_ 

Morgan 
McDowell.. 
Nicholas... 

Ohio. 

Pendleton . 
Pleasants .. 
Pocahontas 

Preston_ 

Putnam.... 

Raleigh 

Randolph.. 

Ritchie. 

Roane. 

Summers... 

Taylor. 

Tucker. 

Tyler. 


'1.00 Ppshur 

3.00-7.00 Waviie. 

2.50-3.00 Webster_ 

2.00 3.00 : Wetzel. 

1 . 00 - 2.00 : Wirt. 

1.00-2.00 Wood. 

2.75 1 j Wyoming .. 


S3.50 
3.00 
• 1.00 
1.50 
0.00 


1.00 


2.00 I 
10.00 I 
2.00 

1.50 
5. (K) 

2.50 
• 1.00 
4.00 
3. <J0 
2.50 

$1.00-2.00 
2. (K) 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2. .50 
2. (M) 
1.00 
7.tH) 


1.25 j; 


Expenses of 
shipping t<> 
best markets, 
per tun. 


$3.00 

2. <K> 

3. 00 

3.50 

$2.00-12.110 
1.00- 2.00 
12. IK) 
1.50- 2.00 
5.00 

3.50 

1.50- 2.50 
• 1.00 
3.00 

2.50- 3. 50 

1.50- 3.00 

2. IK) 

3. tK) 

1 . 20 - 1.00 
-1. IK) 
3. (HI- 5.00 

2.50 
2. (H)— 5.00 

2.00 
2.IH) 
1.00 
2. IK)- .x. tK) 


Tilt' methods of reaching markets for the products of the farm are in many 
parts of the country imperfect almost to the extent of being primitive, if not pro¬ 
hibitive beyond certain distances. Our public roads have not usually favored 
the fanner in the less developed States. Even in New Jersey the farmer living 
farther than <> or 10 miles from Trenton, for example, must use the railroad 
for the purpose of marketing his products in larger markets. The use of the 
public highway to reach market, is limited by the capacity of that market. In 
the most populous portion of the country the railroad is utill the main agency for 
reaching markets. 

In less populous States, such as West Virginia, it: costs as much per toil to get 
farm products from the farm to the railway station as it does to freight it to 
the best market after it reaches the railroad. The minor farm products are less 
generally now, than formerly, carried hv express to large markets in the East. 
The rates by express are often twice those by freight. The use of refrigerating 
freight cars has become so general that they now bring the greater part of ttie 
milk to market. Butter and cream still come to market quite largely from New 
England by express. 

Ilutler receipts at HI. Louis. tS'.HK 

By railroad.... . . 

By express -..... 

By water.. ... . 

Cheese receipts of '.131,345 boxes were wholly by railroad 

3. ELECTRIC LINES IN DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

The supreme court of New York has decided that, the electric lines of Brooklyn 
may engage in a general freight and express business along their routes. This 
decision may have a far-reaching importance in t he development >if traffic between 
cities and their suburbs. Especially is it likely to serve as the legal basis for a 
new method of bringing truck products to central markets. From the farms and 
the trucking fields in the suburbs and outlying country these products can be deliv¬ 
ered hourly, and with a promptness that must ultimately do away with wagon 
deliveries entirely. 


roam Is. 

13.333,370 
1,013.SOS 
tltS, 510 
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Instances of tlio use of electric cars elsewhere are not entirely wanting, but ast 
yet country producers have not begun to realize how helpful these new agencies 
would bo for reaching the markets of the city. The light railways of England, 
Norway and Sweden, and of Germany have advanced much more in this direc¬ 
tion than have the electric lines in the United States. Winston-Salem, N. C.,has 
for some years utilized her trolley lines to some extent for transporting farm prod¬ 
ucts; Williamsburg, Mass., reaches a more central market in a similar way, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, has one line (the Suburban) over which milk is brought from 
Willoughby, Ohio, to the Cleveland market. Between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Raleigh, it suburb 25 miles distant, there is an electric line over which produce is 
to some extent brought to markets in this way; but careful inquiry indicates that 
the entire development in this direction is yet in its infancy. 

3. PUBLIC MARKETS FOR FARM PRODUCTS IN 53 TOWNS. 


Towns. 


Population. 


Puhlii* 

markets. 


Distance 
from which 
farm prod¬ 
ucts are 
regularly 
hauled to 
nfn rkot. 


Mih;#. 


Richmond, Ind. 

Eldorado, Kans. 

Newton, Kans. 

Ottawa, Kans. 

North Adams, Maw. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Cairo, 111... 

Oil City,l*a. 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

Keokuk, Iowa. 

(’unilierland, Md. 

Reverly, Mass. 

Paducah, Ky. 

Northampton, Mass.. 

Quincy, Mass. 

Lebanon,Pa. 

Millville, N..!. 

New liondon.Conn .. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

llradford, Pa. 

Concord, N. ii. 

Hornellsvllle, N. V... 

Raleigh, N.C. 

Jackson, Tenn. 

Ogden, Utah. 

Abilene, Kans. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lend villo, Colo. 

Moline, III. 

tola, Kans. 

Shamokin, Pa. 

Argentine Kans. 

Massillon, Ohio. 

Galena. Ill. 

Sioux Falls,S. Dak .. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

Roanoke, Va. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Hannibal, Mo. 

Alexandria, Va. 

Freeport, III. 

Emporia, Kans. 

YVnddington, Kans .. 
Independence, Kans 

Chanute, Kans. 

Shreveport, La. 

Parsons, Kans. 

Junction City, Kans. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Jacksonville,Fla.... 
York, i'u. 


22,000 

2 

(> 

4,500 


25 

8,0(H) 

0 

12-15 

8,000 

1 1 

30 

21,500 


20 

12.000 

0 

50 

20,000 

0 

30 

15,000 

i 0 

18 

50,000 

0 

12 

18,000 

0 

20-25 

*21), 000 

1 

25 

lJ.ooo 

0 

1 

20, (MH) I 

1 

15-20 

17, IKK) 

0 

20 

11, (KK) 

0 

12 

1S,0(K) 

0 

l:> 

12, (KK) 

0 

12 

ID, (KH) 

0 

•VS 

22,000 

0 

25 


0 

30 

17,000 

0 

111 

15,000 

1 

15 

18,000 

1 

10 

18, (KK) 

0 


22,000 


15 


0 

10 

i:l,(K>o 

0 

2 

15,000 

0 

1 

20, (KK) 

0 

30 

8.(KK) 

0 

20 

18,(KH) 

1 

25 

7,000 

0 

10-12 

m,ooo 

0 

10-15 

15.000 

1 

10 

15. (KK) 

0 


22, (KK) 

0 

0 

21 m 

1 

25 

18, (KHl 

1 

20 

15,(KK) 

1 

15 

17, (KK) 

1 


15, (KK) 

1 

7-10 

0, (KK) 

0 

5 

Mkki 

0 

is 

5, (KK) 

0 


5,500 

0 

20 

50,000 

1 

5 

10, (W) 

0 

15 

5,000 

0 

10-15 

%, 500 1 

0 

25 

53,000 

1 

15 

30,000 

'1 

15 


■ 4. THE ADVANTAGE OF LOCAL MARKETS. 

The West nnd South, traditionally spoken,,of as devoted almost exclusively to 
agricultural interests, have both undergone a radical change within the past fif¬ 
teen years. The change has come about by the rise of manufacturing cities and 
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of factory towns. It has been said that within 60 miles of Chicago, for example, 
there is more capital invested in manufacturing than in all New England. 
Whether true or not, this statement emphasizes the actual westward tendency 
of manufacturing. Milwaukee is supplying machinery to Europe, Australia, and 
Africa. 1 Nine per cent of the population of Tacoma is employed in its factories. 
In the South the village has already created a new market for farm products. The 
concentrating of the rural population in these numerous small communities reduces 
competition among consumers of local farm products. There are now 441 cotton 
mills in tho Southern States, representing possibly 300 different consuming centers 
or local markets. Formerly the surplus farm products passed through the hands 
of the local dealer for shipment to cities. Now the local consumer competes with 
the city consumer for the same supply. This now relation of the producer to the 
market shows the advantage of the new agricultural order, in which the local 
market makes practically the diversification of crops which lias been preached 
for so many years with little effect. Variety of crops is not practicable as a rule 
without a local market. 

Prices for local products are, as a rule, better than for a similar product from a 
distance. This rule is almost universal. Strawberries in a Kansas town sell regu¬ 
larly at from 1 to 2 cents per box higher than imported berries.' The same is true 
of vegetable and berry crops in certain markets in Massachusetts, where the 
Southern and the Northern crops of berries compete to some extent. Tho local 
product arrives in better condition on the market than the more distant one. 

The competition of the different harvest zones of berries is perhaps more appar¬ 
ent than real. The New Jersey grower of strawberries finds that consumers in 
Philadelphia and New Y ork, his best markets, have reached a considerable degree 
of satiety with successive supplies from Florida, the Carolines, and Virginia, in 
advance of the Jersey harvest. The keen edge of the demand has already been 
taken off, and the local supply enters a half-hearted market,. The truth of this 
view depends somewhat on the season; but it is quite true, on the contrary, that 
the Southern snpplies, at the comparatively high price of early berries, reach only 
a limited class of consumers, who can afford to pay luxury prices. This prico falls 
as the point of production approaches the center of consumption, and thus reaches 
the level of the purchasing power of the great mass of consumers. By the time 
the local supply comes into tho market tho largest number of consumers are begin¬ 
ning to buy rather than quitting. 

5. SOME PHASES OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 

The final stage in distribution of farm products for the great mass of small 
consumers is the retail store. Retail prices, therefore, are of primary importance 
to a very large class of the community—a class, too, which is not always in posi¬ 
tion to learn whether the local market price is excessive or not. The nature of 
certain communities is conducive to charging an unnecessarily high price for 
staple products. This is the case where working people are dependent upon 
company stores, as in coal regions, mining and lumber camps, on the planta¬ 
tions of the South, and more or less so in small markets generally. 

In every company store there is an element of monopoly sustained by a kind of 
industrial coercion which affects the level of prices unfavorably to the consumer. 
However free the consumer may be to buy elsewhere, nothing other than the 
knowledge that he risks his position by doing so leads him to pay a higher price 
at a company store than at a private store. This difference is simply an insur¬ 
ance premium paid to keep his job. What it amounts to is shown by the follow¬ 
ing table of comparative prices at fifteen company stores and private stores in 
New Jersey. The groups of products are those which enter into the fixed cost of 
family expenditure; 


Kind of products. 

■ 

Company 

store 

prices. 

Private 
store j 
priees. i 

Excess of 
prices at 
company 
store. 


$1.98 

1.45 

1.89 

8.80 

$1.74 

1.81 

1.72 

2.87 

Per cent. 

11 

11 

10 

16 






1 Forty-first Report of Tni<ii- and Commerce of Milwaukee, pp. 36-37. 
■Kansas Experiment Station Bulletin, “ Profits in strawberry growing." 
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For every dollar of expenditure for these products the consumer paid from 10 
to 15 cents more than the market price. It does not take much economic insight 
to recognize that this is a tax which distributers impose upon consumers whom 
they hold in industrial subjection by reason of the wage relation. 

Differences in retail prices at Bridgettn, N. J. 


Kind of product. 

Company 

store 

prices. 

Private 

store 

prices. 

KXC6880f 

profit at 
company 
store. 






Percent. 

Wheat flour. . 



$0.60 

$0.50 

20 




.90 

.80 

13 




.15 

.14 

7 

Mutton. 


.‘...‘..do.... 

.16 

.12 

33 




.124 

.10 

25 

Pork, salt. 


.do.... 

.10 

.06 

66 

Ham. 


.do_ 

.12 

.09 

33 

Butter, flint quality. 


.do.... 

.35 

.28 

25 

Butter,second quality ... 


.do.... 

.30 

.22 

86 

Cheese, best. 



.18 

.14 

29 

Oatmeal. 



.04 

.03 

33 

Rice. 



.09 

.08 

12 

Kggs. 



.18 

.15 

20 


Yet the retailer fills a necessary place in the distributive economy. On his 
enterprise the development of trade depends largely. “ The retailer,” says a close 
observer of commercial conditions in cities, “is, after all, the backbone of the 
commercial world. He takes the goods of the wholesaler and distributes them 
to the people. Ho bears the brunt of existing poverty; by trusting the poor in 
times of distress lie often tides him over to brighter days. He merits large con¬ 
sideration. He has a hard enough time of it. What with the department stores 
on one hand and the push carts on the other it is a wonder how he can live. He 
has to pay rent and light and heat and wages and insurance, while the push carts 
that crowd the street right in front of his door, selling the same goods that he 
sells, have no rents to meet, no insurance, and no taxes, excepting an insignificant 
license fee.” 1 


6. THE CITY CONSUMERS AND THE RETAIL MARKETS. 

In the existing organization of the distributive system the position of consumers 
as a whole in large cities undergoes radical changes with the growth of popula¬ 
tion. The city having from 100,000 to 500,000 inhabitants finds it necessary, in 
order to supply its consumers, to introduce wholesale distribution between retailer 
and producer. The smaller city, however, relies on tlio weekly or semiweekly 
farmers’ market or on the local retailer entirely. The largest of our cities represent 
consumers in an entirely different relation to the trade. The old-fashioned way 
of marketing required the household to lay in a supply once or twice a week. 
This was done at farmers’markets, as is still the case in such towns as York, 
Reading, and other towns in Pennsylvania, where the producer and consumer 
come together. The opposite of this simple relation has developed in such cities 
as New York, where living in tenements, flats, and apartments,, prevails. Here 
ground space is so valuable that all possible economy of floor space must be exer¬ 
cised in planning the building in which families live. Possibly the great, majority 
of families in the borough of Manhattan live in two or three room apartments. 
One of the denser portions contains nearly 600 persons to the acre. On an aver¬ 
age of 5 persons to a family, this is equal to 120 families. Another block in 
another section of the city contained 390 families on one side of the block only. 
On an average each family occupied as many rooms as they had children. 

With space so precious it is impossible to keep any considerable supply of food 
on hand in the tenement or city household. There are, of course, in the better 
class of apartments spaces for refrigerators, but they are small; and if the refrig¬ 
erator is a stationary one, it is all the worse for cleanliness. It often becomes 
impregnated with an odor that destroys the palatableness of food put there unless 
kept scrupulously clean. 

Ventilation required for preserving food supplies is imperfect in most cases, bad 
in many, and in a large percentage of apartments absolutely damaging to the 


1 New York Charities, Vol. IV, No. 10, p.12, Feb.3,1900. 
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palatableness of food. These conditions make it necessary not only for retailer 
and wholesaler to keep on hand much larger stocks than under different, condi¬ 
tions of living, but they also oblige the retail trade in particular to do from .'! to 
6 tunes the work that was formerly done when once or twice a week the consumer 
did his own marketing. In addition to this the retailer now delivers daily or 
often 3 times a day, at the consumer's household the supplies of the day. Whereas 
formerly the consumer went to market once or twice a week, now the market 
comes to the consumer once or twice a day. This is particularly tho case with 
vegetables and meats. This extra service must be paid for in the price to the 
consumer, and the heavy expense of this extension of retail service explains lo a 
great extent the large proportion of the cost of distribution between wholesaler 
and consumer, especially in the more perishable kinds of products. Tho differ¬ 
ence in consumer’s price for a family which goes to market and for one which 
has the market come to it is not less than from 10 to 15 per cent. Take 3 families 
of about the same standard of living; the housewife that goes personally to mar¬ 
ket buys at a lower rate for the same quality of products or gets a better quality 
at the same price as compared with tho one that simply sends orders or sends a 
servant. A further advantage to the consumer arises where the one buying for 
the family visits different retail stores instead of buying only from one. A still 
further gain to consumers, in point of time and choice of variety, comes from a 
public market at which tho grades and quantity in the market can bo observed 
before purchasing. 

7. ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD IN FAMILY DIETS. 

The future of consumption of vegetable products has much ti > gain from improve¬ 
ments in the selection of food materials for the family in the city markets. 
Dietary practice is far behind theconclusions of science in this respect. A watch¬ 
man’s family in New York City, for instance, paid $.->.(19 for animal food, when 
$1.35 worth of vegetable food would have furnished an amount of nutriment 
^ tho animal food that cost just four and one-half times as much. 

The result of dietary studies in New York City shows (hat 70 per cent of the 
total cost of diet was expended for animal food—chiefly beef, eggs, butter, and 
mi lk in a carpenter’s family. In a mechanic’s family tho proportion of expondi- 
ture per man per day was 56 per cent for animal food and 44 per cent for veget¬ 
able food. * 



"toT 1 1 ^ 

Iood - j food. 


Animal 

food. 

Jeweler's family. 

Sailor’s family. 

Watchman’s family. 

Dyer's family. 

Restaurant carver s family. 

Sailor's boarding house. 

Truckman’s family. 

Sewing woman’s family. 

Shopkeeper’s family. 

Per ct. ! Per ct. 
67 33 

62 38 

70 30 

63 37 

57 43 

73 27 

59 11 

56 41 

53 47 

Housekeeper’s (widow’s)family 

Laborer’s family. 

Porter’s family. 

Printer’s family. 

Milkman’s family. 

, Caretaker’s (woman’s) family . 

Builder’s family. 

Salesman’s family. 

Roofer’s family. 

Per (1. 

16 

67 

67 

59 

65 

72 

<16 

71 

27 


Vege¬ 

table 

food. 


Per ct. 

54 

33 

33 
41 
45 
28 

34 
29 
73 


a THE LEGAL PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

The old Latin maxim, warning the buyer to bewave of the seller, applies to the 
producers and consumers of farm products with special emphasis. In modem 
times the two parties—consumers and producers—are so far apart iu many com- 
mercial transactions, there are so many intermediate parties between tho farm 
and the consumers of food, that it is difficult to fix responsibility for defective 
KW’ds, Hence the State has stepped in and elaborated a growing body of laws in 
which the rights of the consumer are recognized and enforced. The consumer is 
entitled to protection from disease and filth mid fraud. The inilk-inspection laws 
are instances of the way in which the State has improved the position of the con¬ 
sumer. The inspection of herds of cows on the milk farm has carried the State's 
interest in the consumer back to the control of the very source of supply. The 
common defects among Ijerds have been disclosed and the conditions of health¬ 
ful production improved. Adulteration lias been diminished, if not quite elimi¬ 
nated, and even the feed of milch cows has been in not a few cases limited by 
legal enactment in the interest of tho consumer. The importance of milk as a 
food to the rising generation makes the stakp of society in this class of consumers 
one of thegnost vital significance to the economic welfare of the community. 
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9. BRITISH RAILWAY RATES ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

. THE RAILROADS AND THE FARMERS. 1 

[From the Railroad Gazette. By W. M. Ac worth, barrister at law.] 

I will begin with a statement which I am convinced most of my hearers will 
refuse to believe, that English railroad rates for the conveyance of agricultural 
produce are not excessive. I will go so far as to say that, compared with the rates 
in force in otjier countries for similar quantities of similar articles under similar 
conditions, they are low rather than high. I give this as an opinion based on a 
Btudy both practical and statistical of the conditions in this and other countries 
which has extended now over a good many years. In the case of railroad rates, 
where the tariffs of different countries are constructed on different bases, deal 
with different average quantities, carried for different average distances, and 
under absolutely different conditions, figures may in the hands of a manipulator 
who knows tlm very rudiments of his business be made with consummate ease to 
prove anything lie wants them to prove. 

Let me give you one instance of English railroad rates. For the sum of -Id. the 
Great Eastern Railway will bring from any part of its district, say an average 
distance of 80 or 100 miles, into London, and deliver free to the consumer's door 
a box weighing up to 20 pounds. Such a box will hold, for instance, a pair of 
ducks, a couple of pigeons, a dozen eggs. 2 pounds of butter, and leave room to 
fill up with trimmings in the shape of sausages, tomatoes, flowers, or anything 
the grower may have handy. The minimum value of the contents can hardly 
be put lower than 10s. to 12s. It will surely not be said that Id. out of 12s. is an 
excessive amount to pay for carriage. Look at the matter from the railroad point 
of view. The minimum charge made by the local parcels delivery companies in 
London is4d.,and lam assured by a friend of great experience that ild. is a moder¬ 
ate estimate of the actual minimum cost of delivering a parcel by a railroad cart. 
This leaves the company 1 d. for receiving the pared at the country station, carry¬ 
ing it by train 100-miles, transferring it at the London terminus and keeping the 
accounts of the whole transaction. * * * It would not be fair to suggest that 
these extraordinarily low Great Eastern rates are typical of those in force all over 
the country. * * * But I recently had the opportunity of comparing the rates 
for farm produce now existing on one of our great lines with those that were in 
force three years back. These reductions range from 10 to 20, and in many cases 
to 30, 35, and even 40 per cent. I have no reason to lielieve that the case of this 
particular company is in any way exceptional. 

On the whole, 1 believe a fair statement of the case is somewhat as follows. 
The ratesin England for tliecarriageof small consignments of perishable produce 
are at least as low as those in force in France, Germany, or America; having 
regard to the speed and general convenience of service, they might even be said 
to be lower. At the same time agriculturists in foreign countries do get a great 
deal of their produce carried at less than English rates because they send it in 
quantities and under conditions which English agriculturists refuse to accept. 
If, however, English farmers will consept to adopt foreign methods, English rail¬ 
way companies have already shown themselves ready to concede them in return 
foreign terms. In a word, English agriculturists send their product, in retail 
quantities at rates which for retail quantities are low. Foreigners send wholesale 
at rates naturally much lower. 

I turn to another point. Thanks not to the railroad companies, but to English 
geography, our rates are less burdensome than the foreigners’ for another reason. 
In America production and consumption are separated almost by thousands of 
miles; even on the Continent Paris and Berlin draw their supplies from the 
farthest comers of the country. In this small and thickly populated island the 
average distance produce is carried can hardly, except in the southwest of Eng¬ 
land, amount to more than 50 miles. Now, it needs no argument to show that if 
an American fanner, though paying only Id. per ton per mile, has to pay that 
farthing for each of 500 miles, the railroad rate presses more severely on him than 
it does on an English farmer who only sends 50 miles, even though he may pay 
lid. per mile. 

It is hardly, I think, generally appreciated how small a proportion railroad 
rates bear to the total cost of ordinary articles of consumption. Meat is worth 
say 6d. a pound and id. per pound in convenient though rough reckoning equals 
£9 per ton. A ton of meat is worth, therefore, over £50 A ton of butter is worth 
at least £100. Now, 50s. is a very unusually high rate for meat, and still more 
unusually high for butter. The half of these rates is probably quite as much as 
the average-distance consignment pays. In other words,yi ton of meat pays for 


1 From the transactions of the Surveyor’s Institution, i/ndon. 
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railroad carriage from 2$ to 5 per cent on its value, a ton of butter certainly not 
more than It to 2| per cent. Take even the instance where the railroad rate presses 
the hardest. The consumer pays for milk Is. or Is. 4d. per gallon; the railroad 
company gets out of this somewhere about, on the average, Jd., say 7 per 
cent. * * * When wo know that the gross retailer’s profit ranges anywhere 
from 20 to 100 per cent on the price as received for the article by the producer, it 
is absurd to say that 1J to 7 per cent on the retail prico, or if you will, 21 to 14 per 
cent on the producer's price, is a charge that strangles trade. Indeed, consider¬ 
ing the value and the indispensability of the service rendered by the railroad 
company, and the enormous cost at which that service is furnished, it. may fairly 
be claimed that the railroads only charge a very low percentage. * * * 

Let me give an instance of the strangling trade theory when brought to the test 
of actual facts. Members of the institution will, I dare say, remember the action 
brought two or three years back before the railway commission by the Mansion 
House Association on Railway Traffic against the South Western Railway in 
reference to the Southampton import rates. In that action, the cost of which, 
oddly enough, was defrayed by a London dock company, much was said to the 
grievance of the Surrey makers of cheese and the Hampshire producers of bacon. 
The rates, it was said, strangled trade, and the figures certainly showed that 
Fareham, for instance, only sent to London a few hundredweight of bacon in the 
twelvemonth. But unfortunately for the trade-strangling theory the figures also 
showed that the samo rates which were suppised to prevent the transmission of 
bacon from Fareham to London did not prevent the Fareham consumer from 
bringing down from London some hundreds of tons of bacon during the same 
period. Here is another instance to the same effect. A general managertold me 
the other day that his railroad brought into England and up to London last 
autumn some five or six hundred tons of blackberries through a single port. 
The rate ho got for their carriage was, as he expressed it. “ a good fat one.” He 
only wished, he went on to say, that he could have got English blackberries to 
carry at the same rate; fortunately they were not forthcoming. It was not these 
extortionate railroad rates which enabled the foreigner todoa presumably profit¬ 
able business, or which left tons upon tons of blackberries unpicked on our Devon¬ 
shire hedges. 

We all want lower railroad rates, English farmers included. And English 
fanners at least can have them if they choose, to their own great advantage and 
also to the profit of the railroad companies; but to get them the farmer must 
abandon his old-fashioned retail methods in favor of modern economical whole¬ 
sale methods of business. Let me give you one instance to show the enormous 
economy of the wholesale business. In tin; Southampton Dockscase, to which I have 
already alluded, it was shown that American bacon, which was consigned in truck 
loads, and often in train loads, was charged (Is. per ton between Southampton and 
London. English bacon, consigned not in train loads but in parcelsof a few hun¬ 
dredweight, was charged for an equivalent, distance 15s. per ton. “ Favoring the 
foreigners, surely,” said the plaintiffs. But the defendants produced carefully 
detailed evidence, which was not cross-examined and hardly challenged, showing 
tliat at the 6s. rate the American product 1 gave them a gross earning of 12s. titl. 
per train mile, while tho train which had to potter about at roadside stations 
picking up the English farmer’s odds and ends of traffic only managed to earn 
some 5s. per mile,and the costof working the local train was, if anything, greater 
than that of working the train fully loaded with import traffic. ‘ Just see what 
this means. Cost of working averaged about 2s. fid. per train mile. Therefore, 
with American produce the net earnings per train mile was lbs., with English pro¬ 
duce 2s. fid. In other words, by adopting wholesale methods the railroad company 
earned a four times greater profit, while charging a rate only two-fifths as high. 

Now, of course, I am not, suggesting that under any conceivable circumstances 
a roadside station in Hants or Wilts could furnish traffic to match in volume that 
which is poured in through great ports like Southampton, or Hull, or Liver¬ 
pool. * * * But what I do say is that English farmers can, if they choose, 
command rates much nearer the wholesale scale than they are paying at present] 



APPENDIX A. 


STATEMENT 07 THE GRAIN ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES, AND MILL FACILITIES 
ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC LINE8, JUNE 1, 1900. 

[Furnished by the Northern Pacific Railway Company.] 

The following schedules have been inserted to show the equipment of a repre¬ 
sentative grain-carrying railroad for the purpose of handling *his commodity. 
Pew people have an adequate conception of the capacity, the variety in owner¬ 
ship, and the operating control of these facilities for handling the commercial 
gram crop of the Northwest. The data here presented is not readily available, 
and has recently lieeu sought for by foreign inquirers. The presentation of the 
exact number of grain-handling facilities at local stations and at terminal points 
affords, moreover; the best kind of data to understand the position of the producer. 

KEY TO STATEMENT. 

(A) Grain-buying firms (lino elevator companies) whose central offices are located at primary mar¬ 
kets. 

(B) Houses owned or operated by local dealers. 

(C) Houses owned or operated by farmers’ associations. 

E=> Elevator. 

W« Warehouse. 

M-Mill. 

Location of offices of line elevator companies controlling elevators and warehouses in Minnesota 
and North Dakota: Monarch Elevator Co., Andrews A Gage (Lessees Consolidated Elevator Co.). 
Thorpe Elevator Co., Great Western Elevator Co., Johns A Powers, Duluth Elevator Co., Cargill Ele¬ 
vator Co., Victoria Elevator Co.,Independent Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 


Station. 

Minnesota division. 

Cable. 

Rice. 

Royalton. 


Littlefalls 


Lincoln. 

Topeka. 

Fort Ripley. 


Brainerd 


Motley . 
Staples . 

Aldrich. 

Vendale 


Wadena 


Bluffton. 

New York Mills. 


Richland 
Perham . 
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Owner. 


(A) Great Western. 

(A) Jones A Powers. 

(B) J.Gozett. 

(C) Rice Fanners’ Elevator Co. 

(B) J. W. Bftiick. 

(B) Murphy Mill and Elevator 

Co. 

(B) J.H. Russell. 

(A) Monarch Elevator Co. 

(B) Minnesota Elevator, East 
Side, Mill. 

(B) A. Tanner. 

(B) L.J. Pickett. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) A. Tanner. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) Holst A Kennels. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A Monarch. 

B) W.J. Lewis. 

B) B.H. Pettit. 

A) Consolidated. 

B) B.H.Pettit.. 

A) Consolidated. 

A) Monarch :. 

A) Con sol idated. 

A) Consolidated. 

A) Monarch. 

i B) Sugden A Reinhart. 

A) Consolidated. i 

A)Independent. 

(B) Globe Mill Co.. 


Build¬ 

ing. 


E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 


M-E. 

M-E. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

K. 

15. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

R. 

M-E. 


Bushels. 
30,000 
20,000 
ft, 000 
20,000 
ft, 000 
10,000 

3,000 

40,000 

7,000 

15,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,000 

7,000 

10,000 

16,000 

26,000 

26,000 

76,000 

9,000 

16,000 

20,000 

26,000 

10,000 

40,000 

12,000 

8(1,000 
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Station. 


Owner. 

Build¬ 

ing. 

Capacity. 

Minnesota division— 





Continued. 






(A) 


E. 

Bushels. 

ir», ooo 


(A) 


E. 

15,000 


B) 

Gummcr & Chilton. 

M-W. 

6,000 


(A) 


E. 

20,000 


(A) 

Independent. 

E. 

E. 

14,000 


( A 


25,000 


I A 

Monarch. 

E. 

15,000 


A) 

Independent. 

E. 

15,000 




E. 

40,000 
25 000 


A 

Independent. 

E. 


B 

John Nannestad. 

E. 

10,000 

Winnipeg Junction.... 

B) 

Dakota Elevator Co. 

E. 

20,000 




E. 

18,000 

25,000 


(A) 

Duluth Elevator Co. 

E. 


(B) RiUrman Elevator Co.... 

E. 

15,000 


SSI 


E. 

E. 

30,000 


Mensingr, II use. 

25,000 

Moorhead. 

(13) Consolid..te (subleased to 

E. 

125,000 


(loldhcart I .lling Co.). 
(B) F. Goods .11 & Co. 

2 Ws. 

50,000 


(B) V. Fisher. 

2 WS. 

25,000 

IAttleJuUs and Dakota 
Branch (Minnesota). 







W. 

10,000 



W. 

12,000 


(B) A. Tanner. 

w. 

3,000 


B) 


E. 

10,000 


») 

R.H.Sliter&Co. 

W. 

15,000 




K. 

15,000 

25,000 


(B) 

Merchants’ Grain Co. 

E. 




E. 

15,000 




E. 

20,000 


(a 

Great Western. 

E. 

15,000 

Villard . 


K. 

20, IKK) 


(A 

Great Western. 

K. 

33,000 


(A) 


E. 

25,000 


(B) 

Robert Wilson. 

W. 

3,000 


(A 

((’) 


E. 

35,000 
10,000 


Farmers' Warehouse Co_ 

E-W. 


B 

S. Stewart. 

E. 

25,000 


(B 

England & Ness (leased to 
Hokinson Grain Co.). 

E 

10,000 


(A 

(B) 

E. 

•20,000 

35,000 


R. Stewart. 

E. 


(C) Farmers' Wartdiou.se Asso- 

E. 

20,000 


elation. 

E. 

45,000 

N. P. Fertjus and Black 
Hills Branch (in 
Minnesota). 





E. 

E. 

45,000 

5,000 


(C) Farmers’. 



E. 

25,000 


(A) Monarch . 

E. 

20,000 


(C) Farmers. 

E. 

20,000 


(A 

Great Western. 

E. 

33,000 


(A 


W. 

E. 

15,000 

15.000 


(B 

T. H. Fraslee . 


(B 

Farmers. 

W. 

10,000 


(A 


E. 

15,000 


(B 

Farmers. 

E. 

8,000 


A 

Independent . 

E. 

10,000 




E. 

5,000 

45,000 


( A 


E. 

K. 


(A 

Monarch. 

35,000 


B 

Farmers. 

W. 

8,000 


A 

B 


E. 

15,000 

6,000 


Farmers. 

W. 

Wall Lake. 

B 

(B 


W. 

5,000 

12,000 

5,000 



F,. 


(B 

iJas.Sherwin. 

w. 


(A 


E. 

15,000 


B 

French Fanning Co. 

2 Ws. 

29,000 


(A 


E. 

35,000 

20,000 



E. 

Breckenridge. 

(A 

tJonsolidated. 

E. 

20,000 


Remarks. 


Headquarters, Fargo. 


Headquarters, Morris. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


H. P. Berg, lessee. 
E. Johnson, lessee. 


H. & A.,lessees. 

W. Robertson, lessee. 
J.W. Wilson. 
Headquarters, Fargo. 


Private. 
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Station. 


N. J\ Fergus and Black \ 
Hills Branch (in \ 
North Dakota). i 


Wahpeton... 
Farmington . 


Adurns_ 

Grcatbend., 


Bayne. 

Downing.. 
Moorcton.. 


A) Consolidated.. 
A) Great Western. 

A) Monarch. 

B) W.P. Adams... 

,A) Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 


(B 


B) Downing Far 
A) Consolidated 


Wyndmere. 
Delamere... 


Manitoba Division <in 
Minnesota). 

Ilitterdal. 

Ulen. 


Keystone I And Co.. 


Farm., 


Monarch 

Independent. 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

Elevator (Consolidated).. 
Warehouse(Consolidated) 

Independent . 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

Thorp» 


(C) Farmers . 


Syre. 

Twin Valley.. 


Gary.i 

i 

Fertile.! 

i 

Holmes. 

Marin. 

Crookston. 

Hixon. 

Foremans. 

McDonald. 

Lees. 

Perault. 

Redlake Falls. 

Dorothy. 

Buffington. 

Key West. 

Davidson. 

Shernek. 

Carthage . 

Sullivans. 

•Dost Grand Forks. 


Manitoba Division ( in 
North Dakota). 


(A) Great Western. 

B) Dakota Elevator Co.. 

;A) Thorpe. 

A) Great Western. 

A) Monarch. 

|Bj Evanson Bros. 

B] Wilcox Lumber Co.. 

A) Thorpe. 

|Ai Thorpe. 

'A) Monarch. 

A) Great Western. 

B) Farmers. 

B J.K.Weium. 

|B) Wilcox LumlHT Co .. 
A) Thorpe. 

C) Farmers. 

l A) 

; a 

(A 
(A 


Kellys. 


Great Western. 

Monarch. 

Thorpe. 

Monarch. 

, Great Western. 

tC) Garfield Farmers. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) McCarthy Bros. A Co. 

B) McCarthy Bros. A Co. 

(A) Thorpe. 

(B) Wm.Stead. 

(At Thorps*. 

(A) Thorpe.;... 

(A) Thorpe. 

i A i Monarch. 

(A) Thorpe. 

(A i Thorpe. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) Keystone Farm. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(Blank). 

(A) Monarch. 

N. P. Rwy. (Transfer (‘le¬ 
vator for steamboat 
line.) 


Mekinock. 


Thorpe. 

Duluth Elevator Co 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

Duluth Elevator Co 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

Thorpe. 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

, Duluth Elevator Co. 
Johnstown.i (A) Monarch. 


(A, 

(A' 

A' 
A' 

(A 1 

Beans. (A 

A 
(A 
(A 


E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

M-E. 


K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

r! 

E. 

E. 

E. 

R. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


Capacity. 


Bushels. 

20,000 

80,000 

15,000 

90,000 

80,000 

83,000 

f>0,000 

85,000 

26,000 

7,000 

15,-000 

40,000 

25,000 

15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

40,000 

25,000 

20,000 

4,000 


10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
10,000 
20,000 
6,000 
4,000 
20,000 
35,000 
15,000 
18,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
40,000 
25,000 
25,000 
15,000 
40,000 
16,000 
30,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
6,000 
6,000 
15,000 
20, (XX) 
15,000 
10, (XX) 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
15,000 
70,000 
25,000 
25,000 


( 0,000 


16,000 

20,000 

25,000 

16,000 

25,000 

15,000 

40,000 

20,000 

45,000 

30,000 

25,000 

20,000 


Remarks. 


Private. 


Do. 

Do. 


Headquarters, Fargo. 


Coarse grain. 


Dakota Elevator, lessee. 
Coarse grain. 

Do. 


Private. 
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Station. 

Owner. 

Build¬ 

ing. 

Manitoba Division (in 
North Dakota) —Con¬ 
tinued. 




(B) Wm. Stead. 

E. 


(B) B. A. McDonald. 

E. 



i t*’ 


(A) Monarch. 

E. 

1 K. 


(A) Thorpe. 


(Bj McHugh Si Gardner. 

1 E. 

Voss. 


A) Monarch. 

E. 


(B) Thorpe. 

E. ; 


! (B-C) Farmers'. (One-halfin¬ 
terest. ) 

E. 




Grafton. 


E 


(A) Monarch. 

E. 


(A) Thorpe. 

E. 




(A) Monarch . 

K. 


(A) Victoria. 

E. 





(A) Monarch. 

K. 





(A) Monarch. 

E. 

i 

(A) Thorpe. 

E. 


(A) Duluth Elevator Co. 

K. 


(A) Victoria. 

K. 


(B) Barton (R. M. Whittemore, 
lessee). 

W. 




(B) Morrison & Bellamy.! 

K. 


(B) J. H. Jamison. 1 

E. 


(Bj Thos. Stewart. 

E. 

Bowesmont. 1 

(A) Monarch .1 

E. 

i 

( A) Duluth Elevator Co. ! 

E. 


B B. A. McDonald & Co. i 

E. 

Juliette. 

(A) Consolidated.1 

E. 


(A) Victoria. | 

E. 

McArthur. 

(A) Monnrch. j 

E. 

I 

(B) Pembina Grain and Kle- | 
vator Co. 

W. 

Pembina. 



1 (Bj Pembina Grain and Kle 1 
vatorCo. 

W. 

Dakota Division, [in J 
North Dakota). 

(A) Victoria. 

E. 


Capacity. 


Hushel*. 
20,000 
10,000 
45,000 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 
45,000 
20,000 
25,000 
15.000 

22,000 

25,000 

15,000 

20,000 

40,000 

30,000 

40,000 

20,000 

35,000 

25,000 

15,000 

25,000 

30,000 

12,000 

2,000 


25,000 

25,000 

7,000 

35,000 

20,000 

30,000 

15,000 

25,000 

15,000 

15,000 

21,000 

15,000 

7,000 

15,000 


Fargo.! (B) 

Canfield. j [a^) 

Mapleton. 1 (A) 

i (A) 

(A) 

Greene. 

Dairy tuple. 

Casselton.. ; (B) 

Wheatland. i (A) 

i (A) 

I (A) 

Buffalo.i (A) 

I A 

I® 

Tower Citv. (A 

(A' 

(A 

Ori.ska. (A 

(A' 

: A) 

Baird.i A) 

Valley City. (A) 

B' 



B) 


B) 

Berea. 

. (A 

Hobart. 

. A 

Sanborn . 

.: A 


! (V 


(B) 

Eckelaon. 

. A 


(A 


Linseed Oil Mill. 

Magi 11 & Co. 

Consolidated. 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

Great Western. 

M. T. Dill. 

Eli Greetie. 

O. Dalrymple.. 

G.S. Walker. 

Consolidated. 

Monarch. 

Great Western. 

Monarch... 

Great Western. 

M. E. Hawk. 

B. A. Quirk. 

Great Western. 

Consolidated. 

Monarch ... 

Consolidated. 

Monarch ... 

Great Wesiern. 

Johns Si Powers. 

Monarch.„. 

Russell M.M.Co. 

Great Western. 

McPherson Tort. Elevator. 

Fanners. 

Johns Si Powers. 

Cargill. 

Consolidated. 

Cargill. 

Olsen Si Cox. 

Consolidated. 

Cargill. 


E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

10 . 

10 . 

“ k! 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

M-K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


80,000 j 

30.000 j 

20,000 j 
45,000 * 
25,000 ! 
35,000 
30,000 
14,000 
132, (XX) 
55,000 
45,000 
30,000 
■ 10,000 
30,000 
40,000 
25,000 
10,000 
35, (XX) 
25,000 
30,000 
30,000 
15,000 
25,000 
25,000 
•io.ooo 
45,000 
20,000 
2,000 
65,000 
•25,000 
25,000 
30,000 
30,000 
22,000 
20,000 
30,000 


Remarks. 


McHugh *fe Gardner. 


Headquarters, Pembina. 


Flax only. 


Private. 

Do. 

Do. 


Coarse grain. 


Lessees, Olsen A Cox. 


Headquarters, .sunburn. 
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Station. 


Dakota Division, (in 
North Dakota— Con¬ 
tinued. 

Jamestown.. 


Eldridge. . 

Tappcn. 

Dawson . 

Steele. 

McKenzie. . 

Burleigh.. 

Bismarck. 

Fargo and Southwest¬ 
ern Branch (North 
Dakota). 

Cotters. 

Horace. 


Warren... 

Davenport 
Woods.... 

lieonard.. 

Coburn ... 
Sheldon .. 


Buttzville 

Lisbon 


Elliott 


Englevale 


Verona 
La Moure. 


Berlin. 

Edgeley. 

Sanborn, Cooperstoum, 
and T. M. Branch 
(North Dakota). 

Rogers. 

Dazoy. 


Hannaford 


Coopers town 


I»zell 
Jesse . 


Biuford. 


Mellenry. 


Owner. 


Build¬ 

ing. 


Capacity. 


Bushels. 


(A) Monarch. 

(B) Smith & Helm. 

(B) Russell M.M.Co. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(B) Raymond & Kepler... 

(A1 Great Western. 

(A) Johns At Rowers. 

(B) B. F. Seoville. 

(B) Bismarck Elevator Co 


E. 

E. 

M-E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


35,000 

10,000 

75,000 

25,000 

15,000 

40,000 

2,000 

30,000 

15,000 

15,000 

12,000 


151 


Missouri Valley Milling Co. 
Bismarck Elevator Co. 


E. 

E. 


30,000 

12,000 


Remarks. 


Headquarters, Bis¬ 
marck. 

Headquarters, Mandan. 


(A) Consolidated. 

{A i Consolidated. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Consolidated.I 

(A) Consolidated. ! 

(A) Monarch. 

(At Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

(B) Southwestern. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(B) B. IT. Butte. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) Great Western. 

(B) Liston Elevator Co. 

(A1 Consolidated. 

(At Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) J.F. Downing. 

(A) Consoli da ted. 

(A) Johns & Powers. 


K. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


18,000 

30,000 

33,000 

25,000 

20,000 

33,000 

25,000 

30,000 

20,000 

15,000 


15,000 
15,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
50,000 
40,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
25,000 
15,000 
18,000 
25,000 
25,000 
Xl.OOO 
25,000 
20,000 
50,000 
25,000 
40,000 
25,000 
25,000 


St. Rank, lessees. 


(A) Monarch. 

(A) Cargill. 

(A) Great Western. 

(B) M. T. Rasmussen. 

1 A) Carghill. 

(B) Olsen & Cox. 

(A) Monarch. 

1 A) Monarch. 

A) Great Western. 

A) Cargill. 

B) Dakota Elevator Co. 

B) Olsen & Cox. 

B1 R.C. Coopei. 

A) Great Western. 

A) Monarch. 

A) Great Western. 

B) Olsen & Cox . 

A) Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

B) Burgess & B. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Monarch. ?. 


E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

K. 

E. 


15,000 

35,000 

33,000 

25,000 

20,000 

20,000 

35,000 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

30,000 

50,000 

25,000 

20,000 

25,000 

25,000 

20,000 

25,000 

17,000 

'25,000 

20,000 


Headquarters, Sanborn. 


Headquarters, Fargo. 
Headquarters, Sanborn. 


Do. 
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Station. 


James River Valley 
Branch (North Da¬ 
kota ). 


Owner. 


Ypsilanti. 

Montpelier... 

Adrian. 

Dickey. 

Grand Rapids 

Glover. 

Oakes. 


(A) Consolidated .... 

(A) Monarch. 

) Consolidated_ 

) Monarch. 

Monarch. 

i Consolidated 

i Monarch. 

Monarch. 

Johns A Powers. 
...) Consolidated .... 
(A) Monarch. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) S. Glover. 

(B) Perry & Jones.... 


Jamestown and North¬ 
ern Branch (North 
Dakota). 

Buchanan . 

Filigree. 

Edmunds. 

Melville. 

Carrington. 

Sykeston. 

Heaton. 

Bowdon. 


Guptil. 

Barlow. 

New Rockford. 


Cheyenne 


0 heron 


Minnewaukan 


Brimsmade. 


Leeds. 


(A) Monarch. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(B) D. Doughty. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) Miner & Cousins. 

(A) Monarch. 

(Bt Miner & Cousins. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Great Western. 

(B) Eureka Elevator Co. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Johns A Powers. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(A) Great.Western. 

(B) Dakota Elevator Co. 

(A) Johns & Powers. 

(A) Johns & Powers. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) Dakota Elevator Co. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Monarch. 

(At Johns A Powers. 

(B; Sehwedler Grain Co. 

(A) Consolidated. 

(A) Great Western. 

(A) Monarch. 

(B) Win. Plummer & Co. 

(A) Johns A Powers. 

A) Great Western. 

A) Monarch. 

A) Johns A Powers. 

B) T. E. Smith. 


Build¬ 

ing. 

Capacity. 

Remarks. 


Bushels. 


W. 

•20,000 


W. 

7,000 


W. 

20,000 


W. 

7,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

13,000 


E. 

20,000 


W. 

20,000 


E. 

35,000 


W. 

10,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

30,000 


E. 

15,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

40,000 


K. 

30,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

30,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

30,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

30,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

33,000 


E. 

40,000 

Headquarters, Fargo. 

K. 

35,000 


K. 

25,000 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

27,000 


E. 

18,000 

Do. 

E. 

35,000 


E. 

25,000 


W. 

10,000 


E. 

35,000 


E. 

25,0(H) 


E. 

25,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

20,000 


E. 

33.000 


E. 

35,000 


E. 

30,000 


E. 

35,000 
















































































460 THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION*.—FARM PRODUCTS. 


Location of office* of line elevator companies, controlling elevators and warehouse* in the 
l*roVince of Manitoba: Winnipeg Elevator Company , Northern Elevator Company , Geo . 
Leary , W. L. Parish, Young Eros., Winnipeg. 


Owner. 


Building. 


I , 


Emerson .. 
Lettellier. 


Hope Farm.. 
Morris. 


Lowe Farm. 
Myrtle. 


i Co., 


Roland. 


Rose bunk . 


Altamont.. 
Somerset.. 


Swan Lake . 
Marion polls. 


Green way . 
Baldur .... 


Ninette.. 
Dun rea.. 


Margaret. 
Minto .... 


Fairfax. 
Elgin... 


Track End. 
Hilton. 


Ashdown... 
Wawanesa.. 


Elliott. 

Rounthwnito. 


Martinville. 
Brandon .... 


Silver Plains .. 
Union Point... 
Willow Range. 
Underhill. 


Oakville.. 


Oakland... 
St.Agathe . 


A) Northern. 

X A) Northern. 

(A) Winnipeg. 

(A) Geo. Leary. 

(A) Northern. 

(A) Dominion. 

(A) Northern. 

(A) Northern. 

(Bj G. T. Smith & Co 

(A) Winnipeg.... 

(B) G. T. Smith «k 

(A) Northern.. 

(A) Winnipeg. 

(0) Farmers. 

(A) Northern.. 

(A) Winnipeg. 

(A) Dominion. 

(C) Farmers.. 

(A) Northern. 

(A) Winnipeg. 

(C) Farmers.. 

(A) Dominion. 

(A) Northern. 

(0) Farmers. 

(A) Winnipeg. 

(A) Dominioii. 

(A) Dominion. 

(A) W.L.Parish. 

’A) Northern. 

A) W.L. Parish. 

A) Northern. 

C) Farmers. 

A) W. L. Parish. 

A) Northern. 

A) Dominion. 

A) Dominion. 

Ai Winnipeg. 

A) Northern. 

A) Northern. 

A) Dominion. . 

Ai Winni|K>g. 

A) Young Bros. 

A) Northern. 

A) Winnipeg. 

A) Young Bros. 

B) .las. Johnson. 

A) Winnipeg. 

A) Young Bros. 

C) Farmers (Elgin Elevator 
Co.). 

A) Winnipeg.. 

A) Winnipeg. 

A) Dominion. 

A) Winnipeg. 

A) Northern. 

A) Northern. 

A) Winnipeg. 

A) Northern. 

B) Russell Snyder. 

A) Dominion. 

A) Northern. . 

A) Northern. 

A) Dominion.. 

Northern.. 

A. E. McKenzie.. 

W. L. Parish. 

Dominion. 

Northern. 

B M. Blake. 

’B) Baker & Reed. 


(A) Dominion (burned May 
17,1900). 

(A) Winnipeg. 

A) Winnipeg. 

(A) Winnipeg. 


Yellowstone Division 
(North Dakota). 

Maudan. (B) Missouri Valley Milling 

. Co. 


E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E-W. 

W. 

E. 

Flax W. 
E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

K. 

E. 


E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

E. 


Calamity. 


Remarks. 


Bushels. ! 

76,000 

20,000 ! 

25,000 | 

12,000 | 

* 18,000 

20,000 j Leary, lessee. 

20,000 ! 

H 000 
10,000 
16,000 

2,000 
20,000 
18,000 
35,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
40,000 
80,000 
80,000 
85,000 
30,000 
80,000 
35,000 
30,000 
25,000 ; 

6,000 Leary, lessee. 

5,000 i 

8,000 
13,000 
10,000 

5,000 
10,000 
30,000 
20,000 
40,000 
40,000 
20,000 
80,000 
30,000 
18,000 
30,000 
30,000 
18,000 
30,000 
28,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 


A.S. Bam ton, lessee. 


20,000 
SO, 000 
16,000 


125,000 


Leary, lessee. 


Do. 

Do. 


Headquarters Winni¬ 
peg. 
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h/catum of offices 


Station. 


YdUmstmu- Division 
(North Dakota)— 
Continued. 

Now Salem. 


Sims. 

Glemilen. 

Hebron.. 

Antelope.. 

Richard ton. 

Taylor. 

Gladstone. 

Dickinson. 

Montana and Dock]/ 
Mountain divisio ns 
(in Montana). 

Billings. 

Till? Timber. 

Livingston. 

Bozeman. 


Belgrade 


Manhattan 

Helena.... 
Bonner.... 


Stevcnsville 


Victor.... 
Hamilton 


Plains.. 

Frenehtown. 

Idaho Division (in 
Washington). 

Spokane. 


Marshall Junction_ 

Cheney. 

Tyler. 

Sprague. 


Tlarriston. 

Iona. 

Ritzville.. 


Lind. 


Prosser . 
Mabton. 


f line elevator companies , controlling elevators and warehouses 
in the Province of Manitoba —Continued. 


Owner. 


Building. 


Capacity. j 


Remarks. 


(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 

(C) Farmers. 

(B) A. F. Dietz. 

(B) C. L. Zimmerman . 

(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 

(B) H.Hoolst. 

(B) F.Diektenniuller. 

(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 

(B) Koessel & Co. 

(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 
(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 

(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 

(B) Lee & Lee. 

(A) Lyon Elevator Co. 


E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

E. 

E. 

W. 

M.-W. 

E. 


Itushds. 

18,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

20,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,500 

12,000 

13,000 

20,000 

6,000 

20,000 

15,000 


Headquarters MandHii. 


Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


f 11) Baheock Hardware Co 
(H) pioneer Milling Co ... 
(B^AiW. Miles. 

(B) Benepe-Owenbouse Co.. 

(C) Fanners and Merchants’ 

Elevator Co. 

(B) Nelson,,Storey & Co.. 

(B) Bozeman Milling ,'o. 

(B) Nelson,.Storey & Co. 

(B) E. M. Ferris (Belgrade 
Elevator Co., lessees). 
(B) Manhattan Malting Co.. 

(B) R. B. Clirisholm. 

(B) T. C. Powers. 

(B) Big Black Foot Milling 
Co. 

(B) Big Black Foot Milling 
Co. 

(B) Big Black Foot Milling 
Co. 

(B) Missoula Merc. Co.. 

(B) Amos Buck Mere. Co_ 

(B) Henry Buck & Co. 

(B) Missoula Mere. Co. 

(B) Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co. 

(B1 Hamilton F. M.Co. 

(B) J. A. McGowan. 

(B) Marion Bros. 


M.-E. 

W. 

W. 

K. 

E. 

M.-E. 

M.-E. 

E. 

W. 

VV. 

W. 

w. 

M.-W. 

K. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

E. 

M.-W. 

W. 

w. 


25,000 
2,000 
20,000 
160,000 
00,000 

100,000 
100,000 
250.000 
10,000 

250,000 

3,000 


Headquarters Bozeman. 
Private. 


25,000 

60,000 


3,000 


500,000 

100,000 

200,000 

10,000 

75.000 

30,000 

5,000 

4,000 


Headquarters Missoula. 


Headquarters Anacon¬ 
da. 


(A) Portland F. M.Co. 

(B) Centennial M. Co. 

(B) Brovendor & K. 

(B) Ameny Bros. 

(B) Cummins Bros. 

(B) J. E. Carman. 

(B) Gehres* Kertich. 

(B) Sprague Flour Mills. 

(B) Sprague Flour Mills. 

(B) Sprague Flour Mills. 

(B) Sprague Flour Mills. 

|C» Farmor*’ Alliurwo 


(B) J. Smith. 

(B) D. Richardton. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co.. 

(C) Farmers’ Alliance. 

(B) Clodius&Kalkway 
(B) ClodiusAcKalkway 

(B) I). C. Banonett. 

(B) N.H.Greene. 

(B) Otto Bros. 

(B) Nell son Bros. 

(B) H. Jansen. 

(B) Bolneg & Labes.... 

(B) E. Kemp. 

(B) S. P. Flower. 

(B) Topp. Trading Co.. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

M.-E. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

E. 


YY . 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


YY . 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


60,000 

• 10,000 

• 10,000 

50,000 

40,000 

6,000 

25,000 

14,000 

14,000 

40,000 

50,000 

40,000 

7,000 

10,000 

40,000 

20,000 

10,000 

40,000 

20,000 

30,000 

35,000 

50,000 

20,000 

70,000 

40,000 

10,000 

15,000 
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Location of offices of line elevator companies, controlling elevators and ware¬ 
houses in the Province of Manitoba , etc. —Continued. 


Station. 

Idaho Division 

{in 

Washington) — 

Con- 

tinued. 


Eliensburg. 



Central Washington 
Branch (in Washing¬ 
ton). 


(B) Wm, SmithBon & Co.. 
(B) Williams, Smithson Co 
(B) Williams, Smithson Co 
(B) Williams,Smithson Co 
(B) Ramsey Hardware Co 
(B) A.S. Klimberg. 


Building. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Bushels. 
65,000 
40,000 
4 , 40,000 
' 80,000 
35,000 
50,000 


Medical Lake 
Reardon. 


Mondovi 


Davenport. 


Omans . 
Rooklyn 

Crestou. 


Wilbur 


Govan 


Almira 


Hartline.... 
Coulee City. 


IB) Eleo& Ganett. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(B) Reardon Grain Co. 

(B1 W. H. Stiles. 

(B) Washington Grain Mill¬ 
ing Co. 

(B) Washington Grain Mill¬ 
ing Co. 

(B1 P. M. Glasgow. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(B) Inkster Bros.A Co. 

(B) D. M. Glasgow. 

(B) S. McLain. 

(B) Big Bend Milling Co .... 

(B) D.M.Glasgow. 

(B) Inkster Bros. A Co. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(B) F.L. Watson. 

(B) H. M. Hansen. 

(B) Geo. Simona. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(B) G.M. McAllister. 

(B M.K. Hay. 

(B) J. M. Parish & Co. 

(B) Columbia River Milling 

Co. 

(B) H. M. Hansen. 

B) H.M. Hansen. 

(B II.Sheffield. 

(B) Heinz & Kauilman. 

(B) Jones A Frank. 

(B) J.C. Kallar. 

(B) J.C.Johnson. 

(B) La Follette Bros. 

(B) F. Erwin. 

(B) G.R. Roberts. . 

(B) McDaniel Bros.. 

(B) McDaniel Bros. 


Spokane and Palousc 
Branch ( Washington 
and Idaho). 

WASHINGTON. 


Spangle 


Plaza 


Rosalia 

Oakesdale 


Rosalia 


(B) Gale A Parker. 

(B) Lucus Bros. 

B M.H. Sullivan. 

B M.H.Sullivan. 

B) D. W.Gildea. 

(A) Portland Flouring Mill 

Co. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(B) Marshall Field -Came- 

bell A Rodgers. 

(B) Porter & Son. 

(B) J. A. Anderson. 

(B) Wilmar & Dwyer. 

(B) N.L.Strange. 

(B> E.J.Doneen. 

(B) Alexander A Davidson .. 
A) Heistand-Wamer W. H. 
Co. 

(B) E.M. Gillette. 

(A) Western W.H.Co. 

(A) Pacific Coast Elevator Co. 

C) Rosalia W.H.Co. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w, 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 


IT . 

w. 

w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


10,000 

50,000 

60,000 

30,000 

60,000 

50,000 

30,000 

50,000 

50,000 

40,000 

35,000 

45,000 

50,000 

12,000 

10,000 

15,000 

70,000 

40,000 

30,000 

66,000 

35,000 

75,000 

35,000 

40,000 

15,000 

40,000 

80,000 

36,000 

20,000 

100,000 

100,000 

80,000 

30,000 

90,000 

80,000 

40,000 


15,000 

80,000 

45,000 

18,000 

40,000 

22,000 

80,000 

60,000 

20,000 

120,000 

20,000 

40,000 

40,000 

60,000 

W.000 

80,000 

100,000 

100,000 

loolwo 

75,000 


Private use. 


Farmers’ Alliance. 
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location of offices of line elevator companies, controlling elevators and warehouses 
in the Province of Manitoba —Continued. 


Station. 


Spokane and Patent#. 
Branch ( Washington 
and Idaho)— Cont’d. 

wash inqton— con¬ 
tinued. 


McCoys.. 

Kelleys.. 

Belmont. 


Eden. 

Garfield .... 

Cedar Creek 
Palouse. 


Fallon. 


Whelan . 
Pullman. 


Chambers 


Staley. 

Sunshine... 
Buzby Spur. 
Johnson 


Colton. 


Uniontown 


Leon 


IDAHO. 


Genesee 


Moscow 


Joel. 

Vollmer. 

Kendrick. 


) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) E. J. Doneen. 

) Heistand, Warner & Co. 

T. F. Rourke. 

) Pacific CoastElevatorCo 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Farmers’ Alliance. 

) Havfield Bros. 

) M.IV.BelsImw. 

) Farmers W. II.Co... 

) Garfield Hardware Co.. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Heistand, Warner & Co. 

) Heistand, Warner & Co. 

) Wash. Water Power Co.. 

) J. A. Miller. 

j J. A. Miller. 

) Hyhsteek Bank of S|h>- 
kane. 

) Gray & Gray.. 

) Farmers W. II. Co. 

) Heistand. Warner it Co... 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) W. II. Kyle. 

i P. W\ Iji wrence. 

) E. If. Letternmn. 

) Tacoma Grain Co . 

) Heistand. Warner & Co.. 

) C. W. Tracy. 

) P. W. Ijiiwreuce. 

) Robinson <fe Glover. 

) Staley Bros. 

) P. W. Lawrence. 

) So. Palouse W. II. Co. 

) Johnson (» ain Storage, 
Forwarding and <Com¬ 
mission Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Wood & Miller. 

) M. Schnlyhers. 

IS.Hillard . 

1 Uniontown W.II.Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Tacoma Grain Co. 

) Uniontown W. H.Co. 


B) R. II. Russell. 

B) C. E. Wood. 

B) C.E. W(H>d, “A”. 

B) Driscoll & Thompson 

B C. E. Uibbs. 

B) First National Bank of 
Pullman. 

Tacoma Grain Co. 

Heistand, Warner & Co.. 

Tacoma Grain Co. 

First National Bank of 
Moscow. 

M.J.S. Shields. 

Allen Howard. 

M. W.Grain Co. 

W.H.Buchanan. 

Tacoma Grain Co. 

Tacoma Grain Co. 

.ED. Jolly & Co. 

U.C. Rietman. 

Alex. Hunier. 

Kendrick Grain Co. 

C. E. Wood.. 


is! 


A 

A 

A 

(B) 

(A) 
(B 

(B) 
(B 
(A) 

(b; 

iSj 

I.(b! 


Building. 

Capacity. 


Bushels. 

W. 

60,000 

W, 

50,000 

W. 

40,000 

w. 

36,000 

w. 

15,000 

w. 

85,000 

w. 

26,000 

w. 

35,000 

w. 

70,000 

w. 

45,000 

w. 

20,000 

w. 

85,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

25,000 

w. 

75,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

45,000 

w. 

55,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

5,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

120,000 

w. 

75,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

135,000 

w. 

35,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

90,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

50,000 

w. 

85,000 

w. 

35,000 

w. 

65,000 

w. 

100,000 

w. 

75,000 

w. 

85,000 

w. 

110,000 

w. 

20,000 

w. 

100,000 

w. 

75,000 

w. 

110,000 

w. 

85,000 

w. 

70,000 

w. 

40,000 

E. 

80,000 

E. 

50,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

45,000 

w. 

55,000 

w. 

50,000 

w. 

46,000 

w. 

50,000 

w. 

30,000 

w. 

16,000 

E. 

50,000 

w. 

70,000 

w. 

70,000 

w. 

50,000 

w. 

20,000 

M-W. 

60,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

70,000 

w. 

86,000 


Remarks. 


Cloned. 

Joint house. 
Headquarters, Portland 


Private use. 
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Location of offices of line elevator companies , controlling elevators and warehouses 
in the Province of Manitoba , etc. —Continued. 


Station. 


Spokane and PaUmse 
Branch ( Washington 
and Idaho)— Con¬ 
tinued. 


Owner. 


Building. 


Capacity. 


Remarks. 


idaho— continued. 


Kendrick 

Clyde. 

Juliactta 

I^-wiston . 


North Ijijovhi 


Sweetwater. 

Oroflno. 

Lenoro. 

Coiitnet. 

(’ill do Site. 

Washington and Otin m - 
hia River Rwy. 
(Washington and 
Oregon). 

WASHINGTON. 


(A) Heistand, Warner ik Co.. 

(A) Heistand, Wurner <fc Co. .1 

(B) Inland Grain Co. 

(B) Juliaetta NV.H.Co. 

(B) F.J. Boston.! 

(B) G. M.White (est.) (Pacific j 

Coast Elevutor Co., ! 
lessee). , 

(B) C. K. Wo. m1 & Co. 

(B) Hast Washington Ini- [ 
provement Co. 

(A) Tacoma Grain Co. 

(B) West Washington Im¬ 

provement Co. 

(B) Clearwater Improve¬ 
ment Co. 

(B) F.L. Farnsworth. 

tB) C.W. Greene. 

(A) Ileistand, Warner & Co.. 

(B) Len McGill. 

(B) .1. B. Warner. 

t,B) C.E. WtH»d. 

(B) ralmertou & II. 


[All buildings included be¬ 
low are warehouses.) 


W. 

W. 


w! 

W. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 


Day tou 


Longs. 

Kicharuson 

Huntsville 


Waitsburg 
Coppel.... 

Summit .. 


Eastman 

Dixie.... 


Gillian.! 

Spring Creek. 

Aldrich.! 


Stanfield .... 

Evans . 

Walla Walla. 


(A) Western W. H.Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River Km'v. Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

(A) Washington anil Colum¬ 
bia. River Rwv.Co. 

(A) Washington anil Colum¬ 
bia River Rwv.Co. 

(A) Washington aim Colum¬ 
bia Klver Rwv.Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 

bia River Rwy. Co. 

(B) Corbett Bros. 

(B) H. H. Wolf. 

(B) Roth* Co. 

(A) Portland Flouring Mill 

Co. 

(A) Western W. H.Co. 

(B) Gilbert Mills. 

(B) W.T. Richardson. 

(A) Western W.H.Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 

bia River Rwy. Co. 

(B) Corbett Bros. 

(A) Western W.H.Co. 

(A) WesternW.H.Co. 

(C) Farmers W. H.Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River Rwv.Co. 

(A) Washington aim Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

(A) Washington ana Colum¬ 
bia River Rwv.Co. 

(A) Washington ana Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

(A) Western W. H. Co. 

(B) Gillian & Cornwell. 

( A) Western W.II Co. 

A) Western W.H Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 

bia River Rwy. Co. 

(B) M. Aldrleh. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

(A) J. W. Herbert. 

(A) Western W.H.Co.... 


Bushels. 
•* 60,000 
20,000 
150,‘ 000 
35,000 
50,000 
90,000 


30,000 

20,000 


40,000 

75,000 


40,000 


30,000 

40,000 

20,000 

15,000 

20,000 

40,000 

30,000 


100,000 

49,000 

38,000 

80,000 

35,000 

35,000 

70, (X)0 

70,000 

35,000 

35,000 

100.000 

55,000 

21,000 

21,000 

55,000 

35,000 

15.000 
40.000 
80, (X)0 
80,000 
50,000 

15,000 

49,000 

49,000 

40,000 

36,000 

65,000 

35,000 

49,000 

35,000 

160,000 
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Location of office* of line elevator companies , controlling elevators and warehouses 
in the Province of Manitobaetc. —Continued. 


Station. 


Wofihinaton and Colum¬ 
bia River Rii'ii. Co. 

(Washington and 
Oregon)— 1 Continued. 

WASHINGTON-COIl- 

tinued. 


Walla Walla.. 


Collis.... 
Osborne . 


Dry Creek.. 


Rule.. 


Climax... 
Riverside. 
Eureka... 


Babcock. 

Lee. 


Elwood. 

Clyde... 


Pickards. 

Pleasant View.. 
orkoon. 

Hillsdale. 

Waterman. 


Canon... 
Vansycle 


Stanton. 
Helix... 


Fulton . 


Pendleton. 


Building-! Capacity. 


Western W. II. Co. 

Washington and Colum¬ 
bia. River Rwy. Co. 
Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River ltwy. Co. 

T. Yeiinev. 

Farmers W. II.Co. 

Kershaw Grain Co.! 

Washington and Colurn- i 
bia River Rwv. Co. 
Washington ami Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

Kershaw Grain Co. 

Washington and Col uni- - 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

Tliorne. 

Thorne. 

Farmers W. H. Co. 

A. .1. Puller. 

W. H. Babcock . 

Kershaw Grain Co. 1 

.1. J. Hodman and others. 

,1. M. Fall... 

Kershaw Grain Co. 

Kershaw Grain Co. 

Kershaw Grain Co. 

0. F. Pickard. 

Kershaw Grain Co. 


(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(A) Western W. il. Co. 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. 

(A) Western W. II.Co. 

(A) Balfour,Guthrie At Co ... 
(A) Balfour,Guthrie A Co... 
(A) Balfour,Guthrie it Co ... 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(A) Kershaw Grain > o., 

(A) Balfour,Guthrie & Co ... ; 

(A) Western W.H.Co. 

(A) Western W.H.Co. 

iA) Balfour,Guthrie it Co ... 
(A) Balfour,Guthrie it Co ..., 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

(Bi Scott et al.j 

(A) Western W. II. Co. 

i A) Western W. II.Co. 

(A) Balfour,Guthrie it Co ... 
(A) Balfour,Guthrie it Co . ..j 

(A) Kershaw Grain Co.? 

A) Kershaw Grain Co. 1 

A) Western W. II.Co. 

A) Western W. II.Co. 

A) Balfour, Guthrie & Co ... 
A) Balfour, Guthrie <fc Co ... 

A) Kershaw Grain Co. 

A) Kershaw Groin Co. 

|A) Washington and Colum- 
1 bia River Rwy. Co. 

(A) Washington and Colum¬ 
bia River Rwy. Co. (freight 
house). 


2 W. 


IlHthfl*. 

35,000 

110,000 

28.000 

W.000 
115,000 
20,000 
51,000 

35,000 

20,000 

40,000 

40,000 
40,000 
35,000 
15,000 
30,000 
40,000 
00,000 
35,000 
40,000 
52,000 
49, (MX) 
46,000 
40,000 


40,000 
55,000 
40,000 
10, OtK) 
180.000 

35,000 
30,000 
10,000 
00,000 
40,000 
47,000 
40,000 
60,000 
1 (Hi, 000 
20,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
49,000 
40, (XX) 
85, (XX) 
60,000 
45,000 
55,000 
40,000 
40,000 
85,000 
60,000 
24,000 
26,000 
40,000 
49,000 
17,000 

17,000 


Location of offices of line companies controlling elevators and warehouses m Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon: Tacoma Grain Company, Tacoma Warehouse and Elevator Company. I uget Bouna 
Flouring Mill Company, Tacoma, Wash.; Portland Flouring Mills Company, laeihc C' 0 “StK. 
Company, Western Warehouse Compony, Balfour, yuthrie it Co., Allen & Lewis, lortland, Greg., 
Heistanu, garner & Cp., San Francisco, Cal. 

166a—01-30 
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Elevator, warehonse, and mill facilities at lake, Twin City, and coast terminals. 

(train elevators at lake terminals ( Duluth , West Superior, and Superior). 

lU'HTtl. 


Name. 

Capacity. 

Clean¬ 

ers. 

Reached by— 

Operated by— 

“B”. 

Utishrls. 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,200.000 
l,(i50.000 

I, :ioo, ooo 
1.150,000 
1,(550,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 

:t, 375, ooo 

1.000,ooo 

Yes... 

Northern Pacific Rwy.... 

Consolidated Elevator Co. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Yes... 

.do.*. 

•<>”. 

"K”. 

No.... 
Yes... 

.do. 

All lines. 

“F”.:. 

No.... 

No.... 

.do. 





Yes... 

Northern Pacific ami 

Globe Elevator Co. 

“ IVavey ” 1 . 

"U.S. Milling (Jo.”. 


Eastern Minnesota. 

u. s. Minimi on. 

Yes... 

Omaha and Eastern Min¬ 
nesota. 

1 Under construction. 

WEST SUPERIOR. 







1.850.000 

No.... 


Do. 



.do. 

Do. 


550, IKK) 

Yes... 

Eastern Minnesota Rwy.. 

Great Northern Elevator 





Co. 

“X". 

1.750,000 

Yes... 

.do. 

Do. 

Constructing. 

3,000.000 

00.000 

Yes... 

Eastern Minnesota Rwy.. 

Do. 

Armenia Land Co. 


100.000 

Yes... 

.do. 

Hall Elevator Co. 


i 



SUPERIOR. 


"M”. 

WO, 000 Yes... 

Northern Pacific Rwy.... 

Belt Line Co. 

Do. 


' 750,000 Yes... 
1,750,000 ! No.... 
1,300, OOt) 1 Yes... 

....do. 

Terminal Elevator Co. 



Do. 


Omaha Rwy. 

Nye, Jenks & Co. 


■ 1 


. . - 


Mill and mill elevators at. hike terminals ( Duluth , West Superior, amt Superior). 

DULUTH. 


Name. 

Mill 

capacity. 

Bairds. 

8,000 

Elevator j 
capacity.! 

Reached by— 

Operated by— 

“Imperial ”. 

Bushel*. 
15.50,000 j 

Omaha and Eastern Minne¬ 
sota. • 

U.S. Milling Co. 

WEST SUPERIOR. 

“Grand Republic”. 

"Minkota".. 

2,500 

2,000 

1 500 

3,000 

1 

250,000 1 
150,000 : 

All lines. 

U.S. Milling Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


150,000 j 

.do. 



SUPERIOR. 

"Daisy” .. 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

300,000 

125,000 

250,000 

Northern Paeltlc Rwy. 

.do.... 

U.S.Milling Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

"Anchor”. 

.do. 
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Uniin elevator* at Twin City terminals. 

-MINN KA I'ULIS MST11K T. 


Name. 

Capacity. 

Reached by— 

Operated by— 


Bushels. 


■ Atlantic Elevator Co. 

1 Empire Elevator Co. 

“C”. 

1,000,000 

C., M.and St.P. 

Central. 

250,000 

M. and St. L. 

Peavey Elevator Co. 


400,000 
ISO,000 


1 Crescent Elevator Co. 

Great Eastern Elevator Co. 

Great Eastern “IT”... 

j C.,0. W.and G.N. 

Great Northern, No. 1.. 

1,500,000 

' G. N. Itwy. 

Great Northern Rwy. Co. 

Interior, No. 2. 

250,000 

M. and St. L. 

Interior Elevator Co. 

Interior, No. 3. 

1,000,000 

M.and St.L. 

Do. 


700,000 
1,000,000 ! 
350,000 

; c. o. w. 

i Interstate Grain Co. 


C.G. W. 

“ K”. 

C., M.and St. I’. Rvvy.1 

E. P. Bacon. 


S70,000 
f.00,000 
1,250,000 i 
900,000 

G.N.Itwv. 

Midway Elevator Co. 


G. N. Rwv.I 



Monarch Elevator Co. 

Northwestern Elevator Co. 

North western, No. 1 ... 

G.N. Rwy.*.! 

Pillslairv. 

550,000 

G.N. Rwy.1 

C. A. Pillsbury A Co. 






500,000 
2,250,000 
2,300,000 

C.,G. W.Rwy.1 





Union. 

G.N.Rwy .! 

Union Elevator Co. 


300,000 

1(50,000 



Woodworth. 1 

Omaha Rwy. 

| K.S. Woodworth & Co. 

“X”. 

(500, 000 

C., M.and St. 1*. Rwv. 

■ Geo.C. Bagley Elevator Co. 

Great Northern, No. 2 . 

750,000 

G. N. Rwy. 

Great Northern Rwv.Co. 


1,750,000 

1,500,000 


Republic Elevator Co. 

St. Anthony Elevator Co. 

St. Anthony. No. 1. 

G. N. Rwy. 

Interior, No. 1. 

1,750,000 

M.and St.L. 1 

Interior Elevator Co. 

G rent Western, No. 2... 

1,000,000 

M.and Kt. L . 

Great Western Elevator Co. 

Nort western, No. 2. 

11X1,000 

G.N. Rwy.: 

Northwestern Elevator Co. 

St. Anthony, No. 2. 

300,000 

G.N. Rwy. 

T. C. Metcalfe (superintendent St. 

Elevator “B”. 

1,300,000 

C„ M.and St. P. Rwy. 

Anthony Elevator Co.). 

A. Caswell, manager. 


130.ouo 
100,000 


City Elevator Co. 

Diamond Elevator and Milling Co. 

Diamond Elevator .... 

G.N. Rwv. 

Brooks-Griftith Co. 

125,000 

St. P. and D. 

Brooks-Gritilth Co. 

Wood worth, No. 2. 

100,000 

Omaha Rwy.j 

E.S. Woodworth A Co. 


All of the above elevators have cleaning facilities. Offices of different companies located iu 
Minneapolis. 


Mills and mill elevators at Twin City terminals. 

MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT. 


Name. 


I Mill ca- 
I pacity ! 
i per day. ; 


Elevator' 
capacity.' 


Reached by— 


Oporaleil by— 



Barrels. 

12,400 
7,000 
3,000 
4, (XX) 
3,ti(X) 
2,500 
2,100 
2,300 

Bushels. 

80,000 

150,000 


Pillsbury, B . 

M. E. and M. W. Rwy . 



M. K. and M. \V. Rwy . 

A . 



B. 

125,000 



M.K.andM. W.Rwy.... 

J) . 


E . 

2’, 000 



F. 

2,100 



G . 

1,450 



II . 

'950 


M.E.and M. W.Rwy .. . . 

Washburn, A . 

10,337 

50,000 

Railway Transfer Co. and M. 




W. Co. 


3,199 



Washburn, C . 

«; ioi 

50,000 

Railway Transfer and M.W. 




Co. 






2'915 




ljooo 

coo 


M.E.Rwy . 



G. N. Rwy . 










Pillsbury- Washburn Flour 
Mills Co. 


Northwestern 0 o n s o 1 i - 
dated Milling Co. 


The Woshburn-Orosby Co. 


Barber Milling Co. 
Phoenix Mill Co. 
National Milling Co. 


All of the above elevators have cleaning facilities. Offices of different companies located in Min¬ 
neapolis. 
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(train warehouses at coast terminals (Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle). 

PORTLAND. 


Name. 

Capudty. 

Reached by— 

Operated by— 


Bushels. 
325,000 
335,000 




.do. 



.do. 

Girvin & Eyre. 

Allen A Lewis. 


566J666 






TACOMA. 



500,000 

700,000 








vator Co. 



SEATTLE. 


S.T.Rwy. A W.H.Co. El .... 

tWH>, (HH) 

Northern Pacific Rwy. 

Seattle Terminal Rwy. and 

Warehouse Co. 


ALBINA (PORTLAND). 



.500,000 

Southern Pacific Rwy. or Ore- 

Allen A Lewis. 


400,000 
500,000 
G70,000 
300,000 

gon Rwv. and Navigation 
Co. 

.do. . 

Kerr, Gifford & Co. 


, 1 ,, . 



.do. 



.do. 

G. W. McNear. 


GOO,000 
300,000 
400,000 

.do. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

P.C.K.Co. 

.do. 


.do. 

Oregon Rwy. and Naviga¬ 
tion Co. 




Mill and mill elevators at coast terminals. 

TACOMA. 


Name. 

“ Elevator 

Reached by— 

Operated by— 

Puget Sound Flouring Mill 
Co. 

Tacoma Flouring Mills. 

Cascade Cereal Mills. 

Barrels. ; 
800 

100 

200 

Bushel*. 

400,000 

lfi,000 

30,000 

Northern Pacific Rwy.. 

.do. 

.do. 

Puget Sound Flouring 
Mill Co. 

Watson & Olds. 

Cascade Oatmill Co. 

SEATTLE. 

Novelty Mills. 

Centennial Mills. 

350 

1,800 

10,000 

130,000 

Seattle Terminal Rwy.. 

Novelty Milling Co. 
Centennial Mill Co. 

ALBINA (PORTLAND). 

Albina Mills. 

1,750 

500,000 

Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Co. 

Portland Flouring Mill 
Co. 























































APPENDIX B. 


DAILY CLOSINO PRICES BID POE FUTURE COTTON AT NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
FOR SIX YEARS, 1894-99. 

The following quotations have been prepared as a continuation of the quotations 
in the report of the Senate committee, No. 980, part 2, Fifty-third Congress, 
third session, known as the George report. 

In the first column umlor each month is the date of the sale. The four columns 
of quotations which follow give the prices at which sales were made for future 
delivery. As for example, in 1804, January 2, the delivery price of cotton any 
time during January, at the option of the seller, was 7.74 at New York; for di-liv¬ 
ery any time during February, was 7.78; for delivery during March, 7.88; for 
delivery during April, 7.97. Contracts for future delivery are usually limited to 
the term of four months. The dates in these tables are all dates of sale; the 
months at the head of the columns of prices are months of future delivery. For 
each date there are four future quotations of prices at which delivery is con¬ 
tracted for during tile month under which the price quoted occurs. 

In the Liverpool quotations there is a slight difference. The months at the 
head of the columns of quotations are not single months, but dual months, as 
January-February, February-March, March-April, and April-May. On January 
2,1894, cotton for January-February delivery sold for 8.98; cotton for February- 
March delivery, for 8.44; for March-April delivery, at 8.50, and for April-May 
delivery, at 8.56. This means that the seller has the option of delivering his Janu¬ 
ary sales any time within the months of January <>r February. Hence the Jauuary- 
February delivery of Liverpool corresponds to the February delivery in New York. 
In making comparisons between the quotations of the two markets this should be 
kept in mind, 1 

Daily (bid) elonimjprices of cotton ■•futures'’ in New (me. 

[From the Commercial anti Financial Chronicle.] 


| Prices and months of 


Dates 
of sale. 


delivery. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1894. 
Jan. 2 

7.74 

7.78 

7.88 

7.97 

3 

7.78 

7.84 

7.93 

8.02 

4 

7.83 

7.88 

7.98 

8.00 

5 

7.74 

7.8(1 

7.89 

7.97 

o 

7.8-1 

7.88 

7.98 

8. (HI 

8 

8.00 

8.04 

8.1-1 

8.21 

9 

7.90 

7.95 

8.01 

S. 12 

10 

7.97 

8.03 

8.12 

8.20 

11 

8.02 

8.08 

8.17 

8.25 

12 

8.17 

8.20 

H. 29 

8.37 

13 

8.04 

8.08 

8.17 

8.25 

15 : 8.00 

8.03 

8.12 

8.20 

16 

7.89 

7.92 

8.00 

8.09 

17 

7.89 

7.92 

8.00 

8. as 

18 

7.82 

7.85 

7.93 

8.01 

19 

7.70 

7.73 

7.82 

7.90 

20 

7.03 

7.66 

7.74 

7.82 

22 

7.62 

7.65 

7.73 

7.81 

23 

7.59 

7.61 

7.69 

7.77 

24 

7.73 

7.74 

7.82 

7.90 

25 

7.74 

7.75 

7.83 

7.92 

20 

7.72 

7.73 

7.81 

7.89 

27 

7.79 

7.79 

7.87 

7.95 

29 

7.86 

7.80 

7.91 

7.99 

30 

7.80 

7.80 

7.85 

7.93 

31 


7.76 

7.82 

7.89 

• 



Prict 

s and 

months of ! 

Dates 


•deli> 

*ery. 


of sale. 






Fch 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. j 

1894. 





Feb. 1 

7.79 

7.84 

7.91 

7.98 . 

2 

7.71 

7.75 

7.81 

7.88 

3 

7.05 

7.09 

7.70 

7.82 i 

5 

7.72 

7.75 

7.82 

7.89 1 

0 

7.70 

7.73 

7.79 

7.86 

7 

7. 72 

7.75 

7.81 

7.99 ' 

s 

7 72 

7. 72 

7.82 

7.90 ! 

9 

7. 01 

7.07 

7.74 

7. SI 

10 

7.73 

7.7H 

7.83 

7.90 

12 

7.02 

7. CIS 

7.74 

7.81 

13 

7.02 

7.(17 

7. 72 

7.79 

14 

7.02 

7.07 

7.74 

7.80 

15 

7.04 

7.08 

7.74 

7.81 

10 

7.04 

7. (18 

7.75 

7.82 

17 

7. OX 

7.71 

7.78 

7.8.5 

19 

7.03 

I.IZi 

7.72 

7.79 

20 

7.57 

7. .58 

7.00 

7.73 

21 

7.49 

7.51 

7.59 

7.00 

2-2 


liol 

day. 


23 

7.37 

7.39 

7.47 

7.5-1 

21 

7.28 

7.29 

7.30 

7.44 

20 

7.32 

7.33 

7.41 

7.49 

27 

7.30 

7.40 

7.40 

7.53 

28 


7.10 

7.49 

7.50 


: Prices and months of 
Dates i delivery. 


of sale. 



— 



Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1891. 





Mar. 1 

7.49 


7. (Mi 

7.72 

2 

7.47 

7.51 

7.61 

7.08 

3 

7.45 

7.51 

7.58 

7.05 

5 

7.32 

7.39 

7.4(1 

7.53 

0 

7.14 

7.51 

7. 58 

7.05 

7 

7.43 

7. 5] 

7.58 

7.05 

8 

7.48 

7.53 

7.60 

7.07 

9 

7. 12 

7.45 

7.53 

7.00 

10 

7.30 

7.39 

7.47 

7.51 

12 

7.20 

7.27 

7.31 

7.42 

13 

7.35 

7.30 

7.14 

7.51 

14 1 7.32 

7.33 

7.40 

7.47 

15 

7.40 

7.41 

7.48 

7. [Ml 

10 

7.31 

7.30 

7. 12 

7.50 

17 

7.30 

7. 10 

7.43 

7,52 

19 

7.30 

7.40 

7.46 

7.53 

20 

7.36 

7.40 

7.47 

7.51 

21 

7.42 

7.46 

7.,5:1 

7.60 

22 

7.30 

7.40 

7. -18 

7.55 

23 


Hoi 

day. 


24 


Holiday. 


20 

7.38 

7.42 

7.50 

7.57 

27 

7.42 

7.43 

7. 50 

7. :»7 

28 

7.46 

7.40 

7.51 

7.58 

29 

7.58 

7.58 

7 63 

7.70 

30 


7.5,5 

7.58 

7.0-1 

31 


7.60 

7.03 

7.70 


‘The figures were compiled from sources mentioned by Mr. N. 1. Stone, statistician of the Bureau 
of Economic Research, New York, N. Y. 
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Daily (bid) riming prices of cotton “ futures ” in New York —Continued. 


Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and mouths of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and mouths of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

180-1. 
Apr. 2 

3 

l 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
1C 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

23 

24 

25 

■ 26 

27 

28 

7.01 
7.59 
7.58 
7.63 
7.63 
7.65 
7.62 
7.51 
7.44 

7.42 
7.38 
7.41 

7.36 

7.43 
7.38 

7.37 
7.29 

7.29 
7.20 
7.24 

7.30 
7.24 
7.24 

7.65 
7.62 
7i 62 

7.66 
7.65 
7.68 
7.65 
7.51 
7.47 
7.45 
7.41 
7.44 

7.38 
7.43 
7.40 

7.39 
7.33 
7.33 
7.24 
7.28 
7.36 
7.24 
7.24 
7.17 

7.71 
7.69 
7.68 

7.73 

7.72 

7.74 
7.71 

7.61 

7.51 

7.62 

7.48 
7.51 
7.46 

7.49 
7.46 
7.45 
7.40 
7.40 
7.31 
7.35 
7.38 
7.31 
7.29 
7.22 

7.77 
7.75 
7.74 

7.79 

7.78 

7.80 
7. 77 

7.67 
7.59 
7.58 

7.54 
7.57 
7.52 

7.55 
7.52 
7.>->i 
7.46 

7.46 

7.38 

7.41 
7.44 
7.37 
7.35 
7.27 

1894. 
May 1 

3 

i 

5 

8 

9 

!? 

U 

15 

16 

18 

19 

« 

23 

24 

25 

26 
28 

7.13 

6.96 
6.98 
6.92 
6.92 
6.88 
6.90 
6.95 
6.95 
7.04 
7.01 
7.02 

6.97 
6.01 

6.87 
6.86 

6.90 

6.91 
6.91 

6.95 

6.88 

6.96 
6.94 
6.94 

7.18 
7.02 
7.04 
6.98 
6.98 
6.93 
6.91 

6.98 

6.99 
7.07 
7.07 
7.01 
6.99 
6.96 
6.89 
6. .88 
6.93 

6.91 

6.92 
7.00 

6.93 
6.98 

6.96 
6.96 

7.23 

7.08 

7.09 

7.02 

7.03 

6.98 

6.99 
7.04 
7.01 
7.12 
7.12 
7.08 
7.01 
7.01 
6.94 
6.93 
6.98 
6.97 
6.97 
7.06 
7.00 
7.01 
7.02 
7.01 

7.28 

7.12 

7.14 

7.08 

7.08 

7.03* 

7.04 

7.08 

7.08 

7.16 

7.16 

7.12 

7.08 

7.05 

6.97 

6.97 

7.02 

7.01 

7.01 

7.10 

7.04 

7.08 

7.06 

7.05 

1894. 
June 1 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 

19 

20 
21 

1 

26 

27 

28 

7.18 

7.15 

7.06 

7.15 
7.21 
7.23 

7.16 
7.0ti 
7.10 

7.12 
7.14 
7.16 

7.13 
7.10 
7.08 
7.09 
7.12 
7.09 
7.09 
7.08 
7.06 
7.01 
7.01 

7.23 
7.19 
7.09 
7.18 
7.23 
7.25 
7.18 
7.08 
7.12 

7.14 
7.16 
7.18 

7.15 

7.12 
7.09 

7.10 

7.13 

7.11 
7.10 
7.09 
7.07 
7.02 
7.03 
7.00 
7. IK) 
6.99 

7.27 

7.23 

7.11 

7.22 

7.27 

7.29 

7.22 

7.13 

7.17 

7.18 
7.20 
7.22 
7.18 

7.16 

7.13 

7.14 

7.17 

7.15 
7.14 
7.14 
7.13 
7.08 
7.09 
7.05 
7.05 
7.01 

7.29 
7.25 
7.15 
7.24 

7.30 

7.31 

7.24 

7.15 

7.19 

7.20 
7.23 

7.25 
7.20 
7.18 

7.14 

7.16 
7.18 
7.16 

7.15 
7.14 
7.14 
7.09 
7.10 
7.06 
7.06 
7.05 






3o| 


Holiday. 

7.16 1 7.19 

7.24 

30 



Prices and 

months of 


Prices and 

months of 


Prices and 

months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 












of sale. 



















! July. 

Auk. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

189-1. 





1894. 





189-1. 





July 2 

6.98 

7.03 

7.05 

7.11 

Aug. 1 

6.51 

6.56 

6.64 

6.72 

Sept. 1 


Holiday. 


3 

7.00 

7.11 

7.12 

7.19 

2 

6.48 

6.55 

0.63 

6.72 

3 


Holiday. 


4 


Holiday. 


3 

6.55 

6.00 

6.68 

6.77 

4 

6.65 

6.69 

6.75 

6.81 

5 

6.98 

7.03 

7.05 

7.11 

4 

6.63 

6.68 

0.76 

6.85 


6.75 

6.76 

6.82 

6.88 

« 

6.99 

7.03 

7.05 

7.12 

6 

6.61 

6.65 

6.73 

6.82 

6 

6.68 

6.71 

6. 77 

6.83 

7 

6.91 

6.98 

6.99 

7.05 


6.51 

6.58 

6.60 

6.75 

7 

6.63 

6.66 

6.72 

6.78 

9 

6.90 

6.9-1 

ti, 95 

7.01 

8 

6.61 

6.65 

6.73 

6.81 

8 

6.67 

6.71 

6.76 

fi. 82 

10 

6.90 

6.91 

6.90 

7.02 

9 

6.67 

6.70 

6.77 

6.85 

10 

6.62 

6. fit 

6.70 

(1.76 

11 

6.01 

6.97 

6.99 

7.00 

10 

6.81 

6.64 

6.69 

6.77 

ii 

6.60 

fi. til 

6.67 

(1.73 

12 

(1.95 

6.98 

7.01 

7.07 

11 

6.61 

6.65 

6.70 

6.78 

12 

6.61 

6. (12 

6.68 

6.74 

13 

6.89 

6.92 

6.95 

7.02 

13 

6.70 

6.75 

6.80 

6.87 

13 

6.66 

C. 60 

6.72 

fi. 78 

14 

6.87 

6.90 

6. 9-1 

7.01 

14 

6.75 

6.77 

6.82 

6.89 

14 

6.63 

6.62 

fi. 68 

6.75 

1C 

6.87 

6.90 

6. 94 

7.01 

15 

6.66 

6.70 

6.75 

6.82 

15 

6.59 

6.57 

6.63 

6. (19 

17 

6.91 

6.91 

6.99 

7.05 

16 

6.63 

6.66 

0.71 

(i. 7a 

17 

6.50 

6.47 

(1.52 

6.57 

18 

6.87 

6.91 

6.95 

7.02 

17 

6.67 

0-70 

0. 75 

6.82 

18 

6.47 

6.44 

6.48 

6.52 

19 

6.81 

6.88 

6.93 

7.00 

18 

6.05 

6.08 

6.73 

6.80 

19 

6.41 

0.39 

fi. 43 

6.48 

20 

6.82 

6.86 

6.91 

6. 98 

20 

6.58 

6.62 

6.08 

6.75 

20 

6.28 

6.28 

6.33 

6.39 

21 

6.80 

6.84 

6.88 

6.95 

21 

6.56 

6.60 

0.67 

6.73 

21 


0.22 

<>. 27 

6.32 

23 

6.72 

6.75 

6.80 

6.87 

22 

6.57 

6.61 

C..C7 

6.74 

22 

6.23 

6.22 

(>. 27 

(1.33 

24 

6.65 

6.08 

0.73 

6.81 

23 

6.60 

6.64 

6.70 

6.77 

24 

0 20 

0.20 

(1.25 

6.32 

25 

6.72 

6.76 

6.81 

6.89 

24 

6.63 

6.67 

6.73 

6.79 

25 

6.18 

6.16 

fi. 23 

(1.29 

26 

6.6.) 

6.69 

6.73 

6.81 

25 

6.65 

6.67 

6.73 

6.80 

26 

6.04 

6.03 

fi. 09 

6.16 

27 

6.70 

6.72 

6.75 

6.83 

27 

6.57 

6.60 

6.66 

6.73 

27 


6.13 

fi. 18 

6.24 

28 

6.65* 

6.67 

6. 70 

6.78 

28 

6.55 

6.57 

6.03 

0. 69 

28 


6.04 

C. 07 

6.13 

30 

6.57 

6.62 

6.69 

29 

o. r>i 




29 


5.95 

6.03 

6,08 

31 


6.57 

ti.ca 

6.69 

30 




6.70 











31 


6.59 

6.63 

6.69 
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Daily (bid) closing prices of cotton “futures" in Xew 1 'ork— Continued. 



Prices and 

months of 1 


Prices and months of ; 


Prices and 

months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 

Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 





of sale. 



of sale. 
















Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.! 

Jan. 


Nov. 

Dee. 1 Jan. Feb. ] 


Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1894. 





1894 


i i 

1891. 





Oct. 1 

5.82 

5.84 

5.90 

5.90 

Nov. 1 

5.52 

5.53 ■ 5.57 ; 5.03 

Dee. 1 

5.47 

5.53 

5.58 

5.64 

2 

5.90 

5.99 

6.05 

6.11 

a 

5.52 

5,54 5.59 , a. 01 

3 

5.55 

5.0.3 

5. <19 

5.74 

3 

5.92 

6.9-1 

5.99 

0.05 

3 

5.53 

5.50 1 5.00 : 5.05 

4 

5.40 


5. .58 

5.03 

1 

0.03 

0.07 

0.12 

0.18 

5 

5.51 

5.53 ■ 5.57 : 5.03 

5 

5.51 

6.02 

5.00 

5.71 

5 

0.07 

6.11 

0.16 

0.23 

0 


Holiday. 

0 

5.01 

5.08 

5.71 

5.75 

6 

5.90 

5.95 

0.01 

0.07 

7 

6.44 

5.-10 ; 5.51 ■ 5,50 

7 

5.57 

5.02 

5.03 

5.08 

8 

5.88 

5.92 

5.99 

6.05 

8 

5.35 

5.37 ! 5. 41 i 5.40 

8 

5.5S 

5.03 

5.04 

5.09 

9 

5.89 

5.92 

5.99 

6.05 

9 

5.34 

5.36 . 5. |1 5. 40 

10 

5.51 

5.50 

5. -»S 

5.02 

10 

5.82 

5.85 

5.92 

5.99 

10 

5.31 

5.32 | 5.37 : 5. 42 

11 

5.52 

5.-58 

5.00 

5.05 

11 1 5.75 

5.79 

5.85 

5.91 

12 

5.24 

5.25 1 5.30 . 5.35 

12 

5.49 

5. ;x» 

5.58 

5.03 

12 

5.02 

5.00 

5.72 

5.78 

13 

5.25 

5.20 ■ 5.32 5.37 

13 

5. IS 

5. ;>3 

5. fn 

5.00 

13 

5.09 

5.73 

6.79 

5.85 

It 

5.44 

5. 40 1 5.52 | 5.58 

It 

5.51 

5.57 

5. ;>9 

6.64 

15 

5.02 

5.00 

5,79 

5.78 

15 

5.33 

5.35 5. 10 1 5.40 

15 

5.52 

;>. 55 

5.58 

5.63 

10 

5.03 

5.07 

5.73 

5.79 

10 

5.20 

5.30 5.30 , ;*. 12 

17 

5. 10 

5.49 

5.52 

5.57 

17 

5.01 

6.64 

5.71 

5.70 

17 

5.28 

5.32 5.38 ! 5. 41 

18 

5.45 

5.49 

a. 52 

5.57 

IS 

5.53 

5.50 

5.03 

5.09 

19 

5 . :w 

5. 11 5.48 - 5.51 

i:> 

5. 15 

5.51 

5. ;v> 

5.60 

iy 

5.51 

5.56 

5.01 

5. 00 

20 

5.42 

5.47 ! 5.54 5.00 

L'O 

5. If. 

5. 19 

5.53 

5.58 

20 

5.44 

5.48 

6.-53 

5.59 

21 

5.51 

5.57 5.01 5.69 

21 

5.40 

5.42 

5.15 

5.50 

22 

5.47 

5.51 

5.57 

5.62 

22 

5.41 

5.48 5.55 5.01 

22 

5.41 

5.13 

5. 17 

5.51 

23 

5.53 

6.57 

5.62 

5.08 

23 

5.57 

5.00 5. (is 5.73 

21 


Holiday. 


24 

6.48 

5.50 

5.55 

5.00 

21 

5.71 

5.71 5.82 5.87 

25 


Holiday. 


25 

5.50 

5.51 

5.50 

5.01 

20 

h. 75 

5.78 5.86 . 5.91 

20 

5.14 

5.10 

5.50 

5.54 

2(i 

5.53 

5.54 

5.57 

6.02 

27 

5.71 

5.74 • 5.82 ■ 5.88 

27 

5. 19 

5.51 


5.59 

27 

5.48 

6.49 

5.52 

5.57 

28 

5. ik) 

5.02 5.09 ; 5.75 

28 



6.50 

5.00 




5.55 





29 


5.65 


5.62 

30 


5.53 

5.54 

5.59 

30 


ft. IS i ft. 51 ft. 00 

31 

. 

llolidnv. 


31 


5.49 

5.50 

5.55 










Prices and 

months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and 

months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 

Dales 


delivery. 


of sale. 





of sale. 



of sale. 
















Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

Feb. 

Mur. | Apr. j May. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1895. 





1895. 


; 

1895. 





Jan. 2 

6.48 

5.50 

5.53 

5.58 

Feb. 1 

5.41 

5.4a 5. 49 | 5.03 

Mar. .1 

5.15 

5.45 

5.49 

5.51 

3 

5.40 

5.47 

5.51 

5.56 

2 

5.11 

5. 45 5. 49 j 5.53 

2 

5.51 

5.51 

5. .M 

5.67 

1 

5.49 

f>. 50 

5.55 

5.60 

1 

5.37 

5.11 5.44 5.49 

1 

5.51 

5.51 

5. .>;> 

5.57 

r, 

5.53 

5.52 

5.58 

5.02 

5 

5.35 

5.39 5. 42 i 5. 40 

5 

5.49 

5.49 

.». 53 

5.56 

7 

5.49 

5.49 

5.53 

5.58 

<> 

5.37 

5. 13 5.40 5.50 

0 

5.57 

a. ;>7 

5.01 

5.63 

H 

5.53 

5.53 

5.57 

5.02 

7 

5. 14 

5. 49 5.52 , 5.57 

7 

5.05 

5. 01 

5.09 

5.72 

9 

ft. 68 

5.58 

5.03 

5.07 

8 

5.42 

5. 48 5.51 ; 5.50 

8 

5. tV 

5.00 

5.70 

5.71 

10 

A ;V» 

5.54 

5.58 

5.03 

9 

5. 43 

5.19 5.52 5.57 

9 

5.80 

5.81 

5.84 

5.84 

11 

5. 55 

5.55 

5.59 

5.03 

11 

5.41 

5. 40 5.50 , 5.55 

11 

5.72 

5.72 


5.75 

12 

5. 54 

5.54 

5.58 

5.02 

12 

5.40 

5. 44 5. 47 ; 5.52 

12 

5. SO 

;>. 80 

5.90 

5.90 

14 

5.55 

5.55 

5.59 

5.03 

13 

5. 11 

5. 40 , 5. 49 • 5.54 

13 

5.82 

5.82 

5.80 

5.81 

15 

5.55 

5,51 

5.58 

5.01 

14 

5. 14 

5. 48 ! 5.51 5.50 

11 

5.89 

5.89 

5.93 

5.90 

Hi 

5.55 

5.55 

5.59 

6.02 

15 

5. 13 

5.45 5. 19 5.51 

15 

5.97 

5.90 

5.99 

»• ')) 

17 

5.58 

5.57 

r, in 

5.04 

10 

5. 15 

5.48 5.52 5.57 

10 

0.10 

0.09 

0. 1 1 

6.12 

18 

5.50 

5.50 

5.00 

5.63 

18 

5.47 

5.19 5.52 5.57 

IS 

5.97 

5.98 

0.02 

6.01 

19 

5.53 

5.52 

5.57 

5.00 

19 

5.48 

5.51 5.53 5.5s 

19 

0.15 

6. If) 

0.19 

6.18 

21 

5.48 

5.47 

5.52 

5.55 

20 

5. 17 

5.19 5.51 5.55 

20 

0.27 

0.2i 

0.31 

0.28 

22 

5.45 

5.44 

5.49 

5.52 

21 

5.45 

5. 17 5.49 5.53 

21 

0.20 

0.20 

0.21 

6.22 

23 

5.39 

5.42 

5.47 

5.50 

22 


Holiday. 

22 

0.08 

0.08 

0.13 

0.10 

24 

5. 44 

5.45 

5.50 

5.53 

23 

5. 17 

5. 48 [ 5. 49 5.53 

23 

0.10 

0.10 

<1.15 

0.13 

25 

5.12 

5.43 

5.48 

5.51 

25 

5.39 

5.52 5.43 5.47 

25 

0.18 

0. 18 

0.23 

6. '20 

20 

5.44 

5.45 

5.49 

5.52 

20 

5.39 

5. 12 5.43 5. 17 

20 

0.11 

6.12 

0.17 

0.14 

28 

5.39 

5.40 

5.44 

5.47 

27 


5.41 5.42 5.40 

27 

0.19 

0.19 

0.23 

6.21 














30 

5.42 

5! 43 

i 47 

5.51 



i ! 

29 


0.21 

0.21 

6.21 

81 

i . 

5.40 

; 5.50 

5.5-1 

1 


i i 

30 


0.20 

0.30 

6.28 
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Daily (bid) dosing prices of cotton -‘futures" in New York— Continued. 


Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

j 

Dates 
; of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug 

June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1895. 





1895. 





i 1895. 





Apr. 1 

6.25 

6.27 

6.27 

6.28 

May 1 

6.0-1 

6.56 

6.61 

6. 65 

June 1 

7.00 

7.05 

7.08 

7.10 


6.26 

6.29 

6.28 

6.29 

•j 

6.73 

6.64 

6.69 

6.74 

3 

7.03 

7.06 

7.10 

7.12 


(1.26 

6>*>29 

6.28 

6.29 

li 

6.72 

6.63 

6.68 

6.73 

1 

7.09 

7.11 

7.14 

7.17 

l 

6.20 

6.24 

6.23 

6.24 

4 

6.63 

6.56 

6.61 

6.66 

5 

6.98 

7.01 

7.a r > 

7.07 

5 

6.22 

6.26 

6.2i> 

6.26 

6 

6.63 

6.55 

6.60 

6.65 

6 

7. as 

7.10 

7.14 

7.17 

6 

6.26 

6.28 

6.27 

6.28 

7 

6. 60 

6.51 

6.56 

6.62 

> 7 

7.11 

7.14 

7.17 

7.28 

8 

6.28 

6.31 

6.29 

6.31 

8 

6.61 

6.52 

6.58 

6.63 

8 

7.14 

7.15 

7.19 

7.22 

9 

6.32 

6.34 

6.34 

6.36 

9 

6.68 

6. 61 

6.67 

72 

10 

7.17 

7.17 

7.21 

7.24 

10 

6. 13 

6.45 

6.43 

6.46 

10 

6.57 

6.51 

6.56 

o.fii 

11 

7.14 

7.16 

7.20 

7.23 

11 

6. IS 

6.50 

6.46 

6.49 

11 

6.62 

6.55 

6.60 

6.55 

12 

7.08 

7.10 

7.13 

7.17 

12 


Holiday. 


13 

6.58 

6.52 

6.57 

6.62 

13 

7.02 

7.05 

7.08 

7.12 

13 


Holiday. 


14 

6.62 

6.57 

6.62 

6.87 

14 

6.96 

6.99 

7.02 

7.06 

15 

6.71 

6.73 

6.68 

6.70 

15 

6.57 

6.55 

6.60 

6.65 

15 

6.95 

6.98 

7.01 

7.04 

16 

6.68 

6.70 

6.65 

6.69 

16 

6.66 

6.63 

0.69 

6.74 

17 

6.90 

6.93 

6.96 

6.99 

17 

6.80 

6.80 

6.77 

6.81 

17 | 6.81 

6.79 

6.84 

6.89 

18 

6.80 

6.81 

6.84 

6.87 

18 

6.71 

6.72 

6.67 

6.72 

18 ; G. 86 

6.81 

6.91 

6.95 

19 

6. 86 

6.87 

6.91 

6.95 

19 

6.79 

6.80 

6.74 

6.79 

20 

6.96 

6.94 

6.99 

7.05 

20 

6.81 

6.82 

6.86 

6.89 

20 

6.85 

6.86 

6.78 

6. 82 

21 

6.95 

6.93 

6.99 

1.05 

21 

6.85 

6.85 

<>. 90 

6.94 

22 

6.8] 

6. S3 

6.73 

6.78 

_22 

7.12 

7.10 

7.16 

7/22 

22 

6.84 

6.84 

6.8S 

6.92 

23 

6.87 

6.89 

6.79 

6. S3 

23 

7.07 

7.05 

7.10 

7.16 

24 

6.69 

6.69 

6.73 

6. 77 

24 

6.81 

6.82 

6.73 

6.77 

u 

7.07 

7.01 

7.10 

7.1(1 

25 

6.08 

6.67 

6.72 

6.77 

25 

6. 72 

6.75 

6.68 

G. 72 

25 

7.14 

7.12 

7.18 

7.24 

26 

6.80 

6. 79 

6.84 

C. 88 

26 

6.83 

6.85 

6.76 

6.80 

27 

7.08 

7.10 

7.13 

7.18 


6.73 

6.71 

6.75 

6.79 

27 

6.86 

6.87 

6.79 

6.84 

28 

7.09 

7.06 

7.13 

7.18 

28 


6.75 

6.78 

6.82 

29 


6.86 

6.78 

6.82 

29 


7.13 

7.20 

7.24 

29 


6. SO 

6.83 

6.87 

30 


6.74 

6.66 

6.70 

30 


Holiday. 












31 


7.09 


7.17 







Prices and mont hs of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery* 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 







of sale. 





of sale. 



















July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1895. 





1895. 





1895. 





July 1 

6.92 

6.95 

7.00 

7.05 

Aug 1 

6.94 

6.98 

7.02 

7.06 

Sept. 2 


Hoi 

day. 


■> 

6.94 

6.96 

7.01 

7.06 

2 

6/87 

6.90 

6.94 

6.98 

3 

7.97 

H.04 

8.10 

8.17 

3 

6.92 

6.91 

6.99 

7.01 

3 

6.94 

6.97 

7.01 

7.05 

4 

7.87 

7. 93 

7.99 

8.00 

■1 


Holiday. 


5 

6.98 

7.01 

7.05 

7.09 

5 

7. 80 

7.85 

7.91 

7.98 

5 

6.85 

6.87 

6.92 

6.97 

6 

6.99 

7.01 

7.00 

7.10 

6 

7.85 

7.90 

7.96 

8.0 

0 

6.89 

6.91 

6.96 

7.01 

t 

6.98 

7.00 

7.05 

7.09 

7 

7,93 

7.98 

8.01 

8.10 

8 

6.97 

6.98 

7.03 

7.08 

8 

7.01 

7.03 

7.08 

7.09 

9 

8.05 

8.09 

8.16 

8.23 

9 

6.87 

6.88 

6.93 

6.98 

9 

7.03 

7.04 

7.0S 

7.11 

10 

8. 11 

8.14 

8.21 

8.28 

10 

6.77 

6.78 

6.82 

6.87 

10 

7.19 

7.20 

7.25 

7.29 

11 

7.99 

8.03 

8.10 

8.17 

11 

6.87 

6.88 

6.93 

6.98 

12 

7.34 

7.35 

7.39 

7.43 ! 

12 

7.85 

7.88 

7.96 

8.03 

12 

6.80 

6.81 

6.86 

6.91 

13 

7.25 

7.25 

7.30 

7.35 

13 

7.ai 

7.97 

8.04 

8.12 

13 

6.79 

6.80 

6.85 

6.90 

14 

7.28 

7.28 

7.34 

7.34 

14 

7.87 

7. '.HI 

7.96 

8.04 

15 

6.76 

6.76 

6.81 

6.86 

15 

7.27 

7.27 

7.32 

7.36 

16 

7.81 

7.83 

7.90 

7.97 

16 

6.78 

6.78 

0.83 

6.88 

16 

7.20 

7.20 

7.24 

7.29 

17 

7.92 

7.93 

8. (X) 

8.08 

17 

6.81 

6.82 

6.87 

6.92 

17 

7.27 

7.27 

7.33 

7.38 

IS 

7,86 

7 88 

7.95 

8.03 

18 

6.75 

6.75 

6.80 

6.85 

19 

7.27 

7.27 

7.33 

7.37 

19 

8.03 

8.04 

8.1(1 

8.18 

19 

6.78 

6.78 

6.84 

6.89 

20 

7.30 

7.30 

7.36 

7.41 

20 

8.03 

8.03 

8.09 

N.U 

20 

6.76 

6.76 

6.81 

6.81 

21 

7.42 

7.42 

7.48 

7.53 

21 

8.01 

8.02 

8.10 

8.17 

22 

6.78 

6.78 

6.84 

6.89 

22 

7.40 

7.40 

7.47 

7.52 

23 

8.19 

8.18 

8.25 

8.32 

23 

(i.77 

6.77 

6.83 

6.88 

23 

7.52vj 

7.53 

7.61 

7.67 ! 

21 

8.23 

8.24 

8.31 

8.39 

24 

(>.7i; 

6.76 

6.83 

6.88 

24 

7.62 

7.63 

7.70 

7.76 j 

25 

8.34 

8.35 

8.42 

8.50 

25 

6.73 

6.72 

6.78 

6. H I 

26 

7.60 

6.60 

7.67 

7.73 i 

26 

8.50 

8.52 

8.59 

8.67 

26 

r.. 70 

6.79 

6.83 

6. 89 

27 

7.71 1 

7.71 

7.78 

7.84 1 

27 

S. 65: { 

8.61 

8. 70 

8.77 

27 

6.77 

6.77 


6.81 



7.80 


7. 92 ! 



8.64 

8. 69 

8.76 

29 

t;.7f> 

6.75 

6. 78 

6.83 

29 

7.95 ; 

7.96 

8.04 

8.09 | 

30 


8.88 

8.91 

8.99 

30 

6. 75 

6.75 

6.78 

6.83 

30 


7.89 

7. % 

8.02 i 






31 


0.81 

6.8b 

6.90 

31 


7.74 

7. SO 

7.86 ! 
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Daily (bid) closing prides of cotton ‘'futures" in New York— Continued. 


Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

















Oet. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 


Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


j ice. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1895. 





1895. 





1895. 





Oct. 1 

8.71 

8.75 

8.82 

8.89 

Nov. 1 

8.67 

8.73 

8.80 

8.85 

Doe. 2 

8.20 

8.23 

8.29 

8.3-1 

2 

8.68 

8.71 

8.79 

8.86 

2 

8.61 

8.65 

8.72 

8.77 

3 

8.11 

8.15 

8.20 

8.25 

3 

8.92 

8.96 

9.04 

9.11 

4 

8.67 

8.70 

a, 76 

8.80 

4 

8. 13 

8.17 

8.23 

8.28 

4 

8.86 

8.88 

8.96 

9.91 

5 


Ho] 

(lay. 


5 

s. (K 

H.05 

8.11) 

8.16 

5 

8.84 

8.86 

8.94 

9.02 

6 

8.52 

8.55 

8.61 

8.66 

6 

8.12 

a. 14 

8.19 

8.24 

7 

8.80 

8.81 

8.89 

8.97 

7 

8.59 

8. 62 

8.68 

8.73 

7 

a. w 

8.15 

8.20 

S. 26 

8 

8.78 

8.80 

8.87 

8.95 

8 

8.47 

8.49 

8.65 

8.59 

9 

8.23 

8.25 

8.30 

8.35 

9 

8.95 

8.97 

9.05 

9.13 

9 

8.39 

8.41 

8.47 

8.52 

10 

8. ,35 

8.37 

8.42 

8.47 

10 

8.77 

8.80 

8.88 

8.96 

11 

8.28 

8.30 

8.36 

8.40 

11 

8.20 

8.22 

8.27 

8.32 

11 

8.80 

8.81 

8.98 

8.98 

12 

8.33 

8.34 

8.39 

a.H 

12 

8.26 

8.28 

8.31 

8.39 

12 

8.85 

8.86 

8.94 

9.02 

13 

s. •>;) 

8.21 

8.29 

8.34 

13 

8.24 

8.26 

8.31 

8.37 

14 

9.00 

8.99 

9.08 

9.16 

14 

8.20 

8.21 

8.26 

8.31 

14 

8.27 

8.27 

8.33 

H. 38 

15 

9.21 

9.20 

9.29 

9.37 

15 

8.01 

8.92 

a. 07 

8.13 

16 

8.22 

8. 23 

8.23 

8.33 

lti 

9.10 

9.10 

9.18 

9.25 

16 

8.10 

8. 11 

8.16 

8.20 

17 

8.24 

8. 24 

8.30 

8.35 

17 

9.14 

9.14 

9.20 

9.27 

18 

8.12 

8.12 

8.111 

8.21 

18 

8.18 

8.19 

8.24 

8.29 

18 

8.97 

8.97 

9.04 

9.11 

19 

8. 08 

8.08 

8.12 

8.17 

19 

8.08 

8.08 

8.13 

8.18 

19 

8.73 

8.73 

8.80 

8.86 

20 

8.12 

8.11 

8.15 

8. '20 

20 

7.9* 

7.99 

8.05 

8.11 

21 

8.20 

8.20 

8.22 

8.30 

21 

8.21 

8.21 

8.25 

8.30 

21 

7.86 

7.85 

7.91 

7.97 

22 

8.47 

8.47 

8.53 

8.59 

22 

8.21 

8.22 

8.25 

a. oo 

23 

7.90 

7.90 

7.07 

a. 04 

23 

8.17 

8.17 

8.25 

8.31 

23 

8.33 

8.33 

8.37 

8.12 

24 

7.86 

7.88 

7.9a 

8.02 

24 

8.18 

8.18 

8.26 

8.32 

25 

8.44 

8.44 

8.48 

8.53 

25 


Holiday. 

* 

25 

8.43 

8.43 

8.49 

8.57 

26 

8.38 

8.39 

8.43 

8. 48 

26 

7.77 

7.78 

7.86 

7.9-1 

26 

8.38 

8.38 

8.43 

8.50 

27 

8.45 

8.43 

8.49 

8.54 

27 

7.78 

7.79 

7.88 

7.94 

28 

8.51 

8.52 

8.M 

8.61 

28 


Holiday. 


28 

7.80 : 7.81 

7.90 

7.96 

29 


8.64 

8.70 

8.77 

29 


8.35 

8.39 

S. 44 

30 


7.89 



30 

8.77 

8.77 

8.83 


30 




8.34 

31 



8.13 

8.21 

31 


8.76 

8.81 

8.87 













Prices and months of i 


Prices and months of 1 


Prices and mouths of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


1 Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

-- 


...-.. 


of sale. 

l — - • - 

— 


— 

. of sale. 






Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Feb. | Mar. 1 

Apr. 

May. 

i 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1896. 





I 

18%. 

1 




1896. 





Jan. 2 

7.98 

8.10 

8.18 

8.23 

Feb. 1 

7.94 

7.98 

8.03 

8.07 

Mar. 2 

7.29 

7.36 

7.41 

7.44 

3 

7.98 

8.03 

8.10 

8.15 

3 

7.92 

7.% 

8.00 

8.0-1 

3 

7.32 

7.39 

7.43 

7.17 

1 

7.91 

7.96 

! 8. 04 

8.10 

4 

7.86 ' 

7.97 i 

8.03 

8.07 

4 

7.26 

7.38 

7.42 

7.46 

6 

7.89 

7.93 

8.01 

8.06 

5 

7.88 

8.01 

8.06 

8.10 

5 1 

7.17 

7.29 

7.33 

7.35 

7 

7.80 

7.83 

7.91 

7.96 

6 

7.83 i 

7.95 

8.00 

8.04 

6 i 

7.23 

7.34 

7.38 

7.12 

8 

7.90 

7.95 

8.03 

8.06 

7 

7.83 i 

7. 95 

8.01 

8.05 

7 ; 


7.36 

7.40 

7.12 

9 

7.85 

7.91 

J 7.97 

8.03 

8 

7.82 ; 

7.95 

7.99 

8.04 

9 

! 7.37 | 

7.49 ■ 

7.53 

7.57 

10 

7.96 

7.99 

8.06 

8.11 

10 

7.85 ; 

7.87 j 

: 7.91 

7.% 

10 

7.42 

7.53 1 

7.58 

7.G1 

11 

7.95 

7.98 

1 8.04 

8.09 

11 

7.79 l 

7.S4 

7.89 

7.93 

11 

7.-11 

7.51 | 

i 7.57 

7.60 

13 

7.88 

7.93 

7.99 

8.01 

12 


Hoi 

day. 


12 

! 7.% 

7.39 

7.47 

7.50 

14 

7.87 

7.89 

7.95 

8.00 

13 

7.70 

7.76 

7.82 

7.86 

13 

i 7.42 

7.42 

! 7.50 

7.53 

15 

7.80 

1 7.81 

1 7.88 

7.92 

14 

7. 70 

I 7.74 

7.79 

7.83 

14 

! 7.45 

7.45 

7.51 

7.57 

16 

7.86 

7.88 

1 7.94 

7.98 

15 1 

7.61 

7.03 

7.68 

7.72 

16 

; 7.45 

7.45 

7.51 

7.54 

17 

7.81 

7.82 

| 7.89 

7.93 

17 

7..50 

j 7.61 

7.66 

7.61 

17 

' 7.58 

7.59 

7.68 

7.00 

18 

7. S3 

7.83 

, 7.90 

7.91 

IS 

7.53 

7.55 1 

7.59 

7.64 

18 

7.68 

7.69 

7. 79 

7.79 

20 

7.88 

7.88 

7.95 

7.99 

19 

7.56 

7.57 

7.61 

7.66 

19 

7.62 

7.65 ; 

7.71 

7.73 

21 

7.98 

7.98 

8.05 

8.08 

20 

7.66 

7.68 

7.72 

7.76 

20 

7.58 

7.61 

7.68 

7.68 

22 

7.92 

7.92 

7.99 

8.03 j 

21 ! 

7.58 

7.59 

7.66 . 

7.68 

21 

7.53 

! 7.55 ! 

t 7.61 

7.62 

23 

8.0-2 

8.02 

8.09 

8. 12 

22 


Hoi 

day. 


23 

7.54 

1 7.50 j 

7.02 

7.61 

24 

8.00 

8.00 

8.06 

8.10 

24 

7.55 

7.55 

7.61 

: 7.66 

24 

7.51 

: 7.53 

7.59 

7.59 

25 

7.99 

7.99 

8.05 

8.09 

25 

7.57 

7.57 

7.63 

i 7.68 

25 

7.41 

7.41 ; 

7.51 

7.51 

27 

7.90 

7.90 

7.96 

8.00 

26 

7.62 

7.63 

7.68 

! 7. 72 

26 

7.49 

7.62 

j 7.59 

7.60 

28 

7.93 

7.93 

7.99 

8.04 

27 

7.47 

7.48 

7.54 

■ 7.58 

27 

7.4* 

7.51 , 

7.00 

7.60 

29 

7.92 

7.91 

7.98 

8.02 

28 

7.43 

7.44 

7.49 

| 7.54 

28 

7.50 

1 7.52 

7.61 

7.62 

30 

7.98 

7.98 

8.03 

8.07 

29 


7.44 

7.51 

7.55 

30 


1 7.55 

7.64 

7. % 

81 


7.95 

7.99 

'8.03 






31 


| 7.68 

7.66 

7.67 
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Daily (bid) closing prices of cotton -• futures ” in New York —Continued. 



1 Trices and months of ! 


Prices and months of ! 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 

l 

Dates 


delivery. 


of wile. 

— 



— .. 

of wile. 



— 


of sale. 


—. . ^ 

— 

— 


Apr. 

May. 1 

June. 

July. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Align 


June. 1 

July, j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

18%, 





! 1890. 





18%. ; 





Apr. 1 

7.58 

1 04 

7.04 

7.00 

I May 1 

7.98 

[ 7.99 

7.97 

7.97 

June 1 

7.71 

7.09 

7.70 

7.04 

2 

7.00 

7.06 M 

7.00 

7.08 

i 2 

8.00 1 

8.02 

8.00 

7.99 

2 

7.58 

7.55 

7.50 

0.94 

3 


Hon 

day. 


i i 

8.14 

8.17 

8.12 

8.12 

3 

7.44 

7.43 

7.42 

0.81 

4 


Holiday. 


! 5 

8.13 

8.18 

8.12 

8.13 

4 

7.52 

7.50 

7.49 

6.89 

6 

7.63 

7.07 

7.07 | 

7.09 

1 o 

8.13 

8 . 10 

8.11 

8.13'* 

5 

7.53 

7.52 

7.51 

0.92 

T~ 

7.03 

7.07 

7.08 ! 

: 7.70 

! 7 

8.11 

8.12 

8.09 

H. 11 

0 

7.50 

7.48 

7.47 

0.87 

8 

7.07 

7.09 

7.09 ; 

7.71 

8 

8 . 07 

8.08 

8.00 

8.08 

8 

7.47 

7.40 

7.45 

0.90 

9 

7.01 

7.00 

7.00 i 

7.08 

9 

8.01 

8.02 

8.02 

8.05 

9 

7.30 

7.30 

7.28 

0.70 

10 

7.01 

7.03 

7.02 | 

7.0-1 

11 

8.09 

8.10 

tut 

8.12 

10 

7.14 

7.11 

| 7.13 

6.00 

'I 

7.01 

7.02 

7.01 

7.02 

12 

8.10 

8 .0.) 

8.10 

8.13 

11 

7.23 

7.27 

7.20 

6.64 

13 

7.07 

7.08 

7.07 i 

7.09 

13 

8.00 

8.06 

8.00 ! 

8.08 

i 13 

7.29 

7.30 

7.‘28 

6.65 

14 

7. 70 

7.70 

7.71 ' 

7.71 

14 

8.07 

8.05 

8.07 1 

8.09 

Id 

7.31 

7.31 1 

7.30 

6.68 

15 

7.70 

7.70 

7.72 ! 

7.71 

15 

8.03 

8.02 

8.01 

8.00 

! 15 

7.57 

7.59 

7.58 

6.81 

10 

7.73 

7.73 

7.70 ! 

7.70 

10 

8.03 

S. 01 

8.03 

8.00 

10 

7.47 

7.48 

7.17 

6.71 

17 

7.70 

7.70 

7.74 ; 

7.73 

18 

8.05 

8.03 

8 .% ' 

8.09 

17 

7.32 

7.33 

7.33 

0.71 

18 

7.G9 

7.09 

7.73 1 

7 70 

19 

8.08 

8.00 

8.(18 ! 

8.11 

i 18 

7.25 

7.25 

7.20 

0.70 

•20 

! 7.% 

7.07 

7.71 i 

7.70 

20 

8.10 

8.09 

8.11 

8 . 14 

19 ! 

7.35 

7.33 ! 

7.34 

0.74 

•21 

7.08 

7.09 

7.74 1 

7.73 

21 

7.90 

7.95 

7.98 

8.00 

20 

7.31 ; 

7,30 

, 7.32 

0.79 

•22 

7.80 

7.81 

7.84 ; 

7.83 

22 

7.85 | 

i 7.85 

7. SO 

7.89 

22 

7.31 

7.29 

7.32 

6.76 

■ 23 

7.82 

7.811 

7.80 ; 

7 81 

23 

7.83 ! 

7.83 

7.81 

7.80 

23 ! 

7.24 

7.22 

7.25 

6.08 

24 

7.80 

7.81 

7.84 i 

7.82 

25 

7.80 

7.80 

1 7.88 

■ 7.91 

24 

7.10 

; 7. Id 

7.17 

6.59 

25 

7.80 

7.80 

7.82 ! 

7.79 

20 . 

7.7.V 

7.70 

7.78 

, 7.80 

25 ! 

7.21 

! 7.19 

7.22 

6.03 

27 

, 7.77 

7.77 

7. 80 : 

7.70 . 


7.73 1 

7.71 

■ 7.74 

7.70 

20 

7.24 

i 7.23 

7.25 

6.07 

28 

7.89 

7.90 

7.91 

7.88 

28 1 

7.05 

7.07 

7.64 

7.00 

27 

7.17 

1 7.10 

7.18 

0.62 

29 

7.87 

7.87 

7.89 

’ 7. .85 

29 1 


7.08 

- 7.05 

1 7.00 

29 


; 7.14 

7. Hi 

6.57 

30 


7.92 

7.‘M : 

: 7.91 , 

30 


Holiday. 


30 


7.H 

7.10 1 

6.57 


—-_ 


— • -_ J 

- 


— . - 

—— 

!=--- - 


— 

—-- _ 





rriiTs anil months of j 1 I'rk'us and months of 1'rii i s and mouths of 

Dates : delivery. !l Dates delivery. Dates delivery. 


of wile. 




— 

of sail-. 

— 

- 

— — 

—. 

of sale. 




■- 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

.. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Out. 

Nov. 

I Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

18%. 





18%. 





1890. 





luly 1 

7.10 

7.12 

6.50 

0.57 

Aug. 1 

7.21 

0.92 

0.91 

0.86 

Sept. 1 

8.04 

8.10 

8.09 

8.16 


7.11 

7.12 

0.58 

6.58 

3 

7.19 

6.89 

0.87 

0.83 

2 

7.90 

7.98 

7.117 

8.05 

:*T 


Holiday. 


4 

7.23 

0.98 

6.98 

6.91 

3 

8.28 

8.34 

8.29 

8.38 

4 


Holiday. 


5 

7.78 

V. 53 

7.53 

7.51 

4 

8.17 

8.2-1 

8.20 

8.27 

0 

7.10 

7.10 


6.03 

0 

8. m 

7.08 

7.08 

7.06 

r, 

8.19 

8.20 

8.24 

8.32 

7 

7.15 

7.10 

6.01 

6.01 

7 

7.08 

7.11 

7.42 

7.40 

7 


Holiday. 


8 

7.17 

7.17 

6.02 

6.62 

8 

7.78 

7.49 

7.52 

7.48 

8 

8.46 

8.55 

8.55 

8.03 

9 

7.18 

7.17 

6.02 

6.02 

10 

8.01 

7.08 

7.74 

7.73 

9 

8.34 

8.42 

8.41 

8.49 

10 

7.12 

7.11 

6.65 

0.55 

11 

7.80 

7.53 

7.50 

7.53 

10 

8.S2 

8.57 

8.56 

8.00 

n 

7.03 

7.00 

0.47 

6.48 

12 

7.07 

7.31 

7.37 

7.3-1 

11 

8.19 

8.23 

8.23 

8.32 

13 

0.80 

6.79 

0.31 

6.33 

13 

7.79 

7.46 

7.52 

7.49 

12 

8.% 

8.10 

8.09 

8.17 

14 

6.85 

0.84 

li.M 

6.35 

14 

7.73 

7.53 

7. ft) 

7.57 

14 

8.08 

8.11 

8.11 

8.18 

15 

0.04 

0.07 

a. ta 

0.19 

15 

7.84 

7.58 

7.01 

7.61 

16 

8.23 

8.28 

8.28 

8.40 

16 

0.81 

6.82 

6.20 

6.20 

17 

8.01 

7.75 

7.81 

7.77 

10 

8.08 

8.12 

8.12 

8.24 

17 

6.82 

6.84 

0.28 

6.28 

18 

8.29 

• 8.00 

8.13 

8.08 

17. 

8.00 

8.04 

8.05 

8.17 

18 

6.78 

6.79 

0.22 

6.23 

19 

8.00 

7.91 

7.95 

7.92 

18 

8.00 

8.02 

8.0-1 

8.14 

20 

0.75 

6, 77 

0.25 

6.25 

20 

8.20 

8.07 

8.13 

8.09 

39 

8.14 

8.10 

8.19 

8.31 

21 

6.85 

6.85 

0.30 

6.29 

21 

8.41 

8.34 

8.42 

8.37 

21 

8.23 

8.25 

8.28 

8.39 

22 

6.89 

6.91 

0.37 

6.37 

_ •>» 

8. 11 

8.30 

8.30 

8.32 

22 

8.03 

8.07 

8.07 

8.18 

23 

0.88 

H. 89 


6.30 

24 

8.05 

7.93 

7.98 

7.93 

23 

8.04 

8.07 

8.08 

8.18 

24 

0.90 

6.91 

0.37 

0. % 

25 

8.05 

7.93 

8.00 

7.95 

24 

7.99 

8.02 

8.0-2 

8.13 

25 

6.89 

6.89 

6.35 

0.32 

26 

7.79 

7.07 

7.74 

7.80 

25 

7.98 

8.01 

8.00 

8.09 

27 

6.9-1 

6.95 

6.41 

6.37 

27 

7.72 

7.00 

7.70 

7.04 

26 

ft 01 

8.03 

8.03 

8.13 

28 

7.04 

7.05 

6.49 

6.48 

28 

7.43 

7.46 

7.55 

7.52 

28 

8.15 

8.15 

8.10 

8.27 

29 

7.14 

7.16 

0.01 

6.58 

29 


7.11 

7.48 

7.44 

29 


8.09 

8.10 

8.21 


7. 12 




31 


7.6-1 

7.02 

7.59 

30 


7.99 

7.98 

8.09 

31 

7.19 

6.89 

6.89 






































476 THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION;—FARM PRODUCTS, 


Daily (bid) closing price* of cotton “futures" in New York —Oontinned. 


Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

















Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


May. 

June. 

July.] Aug., 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1897. 





1897. 





1897. 






G. 91 

6.97 

7.01 

7.06 

May 1 

7.46 

7.48 

7.52 

7.50 

June 1 

7.15 

7.18 

7.17 

6.90 

•i 


7.01 

7.07 

7.11 

3 

7.34 

7.37 

7.41 

7.40 

2 

7.14 

7.17 

7.17 

6.90 

3 

7.02 

7.07 

7.12 

7.18 

4 

7.27 

7.30 

7.34 

7.33 

3 

7.19 

7.22 

7.20 

6.98 

5 

7.01 

7.06 

7.11 

7.15 

5 

7.31 

7.35 

7.38 

7.37 

4 

7.17 

7.20 

7.18 

6 .93 

6 

7.00 

7.05 

7.10 

7.14 

6 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

V.3t\„ 

5 

7.16 

7.18 

7.17 

6.91 

7 

6.98 

7.03 

7.08 

7.12 

7 

7.38 

7.39 

7.43 

7.41 

7 

7.19 

7.22 

7.19 

6 . ‘91 

8 

7.01 

7.05 

7.10 

7.15 

8 

7.46 

7.47 

7.60 

7.48 

8 

7.23 

7.24 

7.24 

7.01 

9 

7.05 

7.09 

7.13 

7.18 

10 

7.37 

7.38 

7.41 

7.37 

9 

7.21 

7.23 

7.23 

7.00 

iV 

7.03 

7.07 

7.11 

7.15 

11 

7.42 

7.44 

7.47 

7.43 

10 

7.18 

7.19 

7.18 

(>. 95 

12 

7.02 

7.00 

7.10 

7.15 

12 

7.41 

7.42 

7.45 

7.39 

11 

7.16 

7.16 

7.15 

6.90 

13 

7.03 

7.07 

7.11 

7.15 

13 

7.41 

7.42 

7.45 

7.38 

12 

7.16 

7.17 

7.15 

6.90 

14 

7.08 

7.12 

7.10 

7.20 

14 

7.43 

7.44 

7.46 

7.38 

14 

7.16 

7.16 

7.13 

6.88 

15 

7.04 

7,08 

7.12 

7.17 

15 

7.42 

7.43 

7.111 

7.38 

15 

7.27 

7.27 

7.22 

6.96 

1 G 


Hoi 

day. 


17 

7.30 

7.30 

7.34 

7.27 

16 

7.26 

7.26 

7.22 

6.98 

17 


Holiday. 


18 

7.35 

7.3b 

7.39 

7.33 

17 

7.29 

7.30 

7.25 

7.01 

19 

6.90 

0.95 

7.00 


19 

7.30 

7.31 

7.34 

7.28 

18 

7.35 

7.35 

7.29 

7.05 

20 

G. 94 

6.97 

7.02 

7.07 

20 

7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

7.22 

19 

7.39 

7.39 

7.34 

7.09 

21 

7.03 

7. Wi 

7.12 

7.16 

•21 

7.15 

7.15 

7.18 

7.14 

21 

7.43 

7.43 

7.43 

7.14 

22 

7.04 

7.07 

7.12 

7.17 

'>•» 

7.16 

7.17 

7.20 

7.16 

22 

7.36 

7.37 

7.36 

7.11 

23 

7.07 

7.07 

7.12 

7.16 

21 

7.10 

7.11! 

7.17 

7.13 

23 

7.28 

7.29 

7.28 

7.02 

24 

7.12 

7.13 

7.18 

7.22 

25 

7.22 

7.22 

7.23 

7.18 

24 

7.28 

7.28 

7.28 

7.02 


7.23 

7.25 

7.30 

7.35 

26 

7.21 

7.21 

7.9.2 

7.17 

25 

7.21 

7.21 

7.22 

7.01 

27 




27 

7.17 

7.17 

7.18 

7.15 

26 

7.24 

7.24 

7.23 

7.03 

28 

7.36 

7.36 

7.41 

7.46 

28 

7.12 

7.13 

7.14 

7.11 

2 B 

7.29 

7.30 

7.27 

7.06 

29 


7.42 

7.43 

7. IT 

29 


7.14 

7.17 

7.15 

29 

7.34 

7.34 

7.31 

7.14 





7.55 

31 


Holiday. 


30 


7.34 

7.33 

7.15 


... . 





_ 


_ 




_ 

-._ — • 




months >f 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months 0 ! 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


















July. 

Auk. 

Ht’lii.. 

Oe, 


Auk. 

Kept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 






1897. 





1897. 






7.46 

7.43 

7.27 

7.11 

Aug. 2 

7.63 

7.35 

7.18 

7.11 

Sept. 1 

7.19 

6.9-1 

6.81 

C.83 

*) 

7.43 

7.44 

7.27 

7.13 

11 

7.53 

7.26 

7.13 

7.07 

2 

7.05 

6.83 

6.70 

6.71 





4 

7.55 

7.29 

7.15 

7.10 

3 

7.17 

6.91 

6.80 

6.82 

5 


Holiday. 


5 

7.52 

7.27 

7.13 

7.07 

j 

7.12 

6.86 

6.76 

6.77 

G 

7.40 

7.39 

7.20 

7.05 

0 

7.67 

7.30 

7.1(1 

7.10 

6 


Holiday. 



7.44 

7.44 

7.25 

7.11 

7 

7. .*>5 

7.28 

7.13 

7.07 

7 

7.08 

6.83 

G. 74 

6.76 

8 

7.43 

7.43 

7.28 

7.15 

9 

7.59 

7.29 

7.15 

7.09 

8 

7.02 

6.81 

6.75 

6.77 


7.34 

7.34 

7.18 

7.06 

.10 

7.56 

7.25 

7.11 

7.00 

9 

7.04 

6.87 

6.78 

6.80 


7.35 

7.35 

7.17 

7.01 

11 

7.54 

7.18 

7.01 

0.90 

10 

7.08 

6.90 

0.84 

6.86 


7.35 

7.3-1 

7.14 

6.97 

12 

7.54 

7.19 

7.04 

6.96 

11 

6.96 

6.80 

6.73 

6.76 


7.52 

7.49 

7.28 

7.10 

13 

7.67 

7.11 

6.98 

0.90 

M 

6.94 

6.80 

6.72 

6.75 

14 

7.49 

7.40 

7.20 

7 . 0 s 

14 

7.59 

7.01 

6.84 

0.78 

14 

6.94 

6. HI 

6.75 

6.77 

15 

7.51 

7.48 

7.28 

7.13 

10 

7.55 

6.92 

6.77 

0.71 

15 

6.88 

6.82 

6.77 

6.80 


7.58 

7.54 

7.34 

7.21 

17 

7.47 

0.86 

6.71 

6.0-1 

16 

6. 70 

6.69 

G. 07 

6.79 

17 

7.49 

7.46 

7.25 

7.12 

18 

7.51. 

6.99 

11. M 

6.71 

17 

0.65 

6.59 

6.57 

6.59 

19 

7.41 

7.41 

7.19 

7. IK 

19 

7.16 

6.94 

G. 80 

0.09 

18 

6.57 

6.54 

6.53 

6.56 


7.46 

7.43 

7.23 

7.10 

20 

7.48 

6.93 

6.78 

6.07 

20 

6.52 

6.46 

6.45 

6.48 


7.89 

7.34 

7.17 

7.03 

21 

7.60 

6.99 

o.a5 

6.73 

21 

6.55 

6.49 

6.48 

6.50 


7.39 

7,36 

7.19 

7.00 

251 

7.95 

7.33 

7.18 

7.07 

22 

6.64 

6.58 

6. 56 

6.58 


7.50 

7.48 

7.26 

7.07 

24 

8.13 

7.31 

7.15 

7.04 

23 

C. 52 

6.45 

6.42 

6.45 


7.50 

7.47 

7.27 

7.08 

25 

8.10 

7 13 

7.13 

0.99 

24 

6.48 

6.46 

6.43 

6.45 


7.54 

7.52 

7.35 

7.17 

20 

7.95 

7.37 

7.07 

6.90 

25 

6.148 

6.35 

6.33 

6.36 

27 

7.47 

7.44 

7.28 

7.10 

27 

7.99 

7.31 

6.99 

6.80 

27 

6.28 

6.28 

6.26 

6.28 



7.45 

7.25 

7.06 

28 

8.13 

7.27 

6.93 

0.79 

28 

B.30 

6.31 

6.30 

6.32 


7.62 

7.58 

7.31 

7.10 

30 


7. ‘22 

0.91 

6.77 

29 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

6.30 






31 


7.19 


6.77 

30 


6.27 

C.29 


31 


7.64 

7! 32 

7.13 
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477 


Daily (bid) dosing prices of cotton “futures" in New York— Continued. 


Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 
















Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

.Jan. 

Feb. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1897. 





1897. 





1897. 





Oct. 1 

6.26 

6.28 

6.31 

6.35 

Nov. 1 

5.86 

5.88 

5.92 

5.96 

Dec. i 

5.61 

5.65 

5.69 

5.74 

2 

6.26 

6.25 

6.29 

6.33 

2 


Holiday. 


2 

5.61 

5.65 

5.70 

5.74 

4 

6.34 

6.33 

6.37 

6.41 

3 

5.73 

5.75 

5.79 

5.83 

3 

5.70 

5.73 

5.77 

5.82 

5 

6.38 

6.39 

6.42 

6.46 

4 

5.69 

5. 71 

5.75 

5.79 

4 

5.68 

5.71 

5.76 

5.80 

r, 

6.45 

6.45 

6.49 

6.53 

5 

5.67 

5.69 

*.74 

5.78 

6 

5.66 

5.69 

5.74 

5.78 

7 

6.13 

6.43 

6.49 

6.53 

6 

b. 67 

b. 68 

5.72 

5.76 

7 

5.66 

5.69 

5.73 

5.78 

8 

6.35 

6.35 

6.40 

6.43 

8 

5.59 

5.59 

5.64 

5.08 

8 

5.69 

5.72 

b. 76 

5.80 

9 

6.39 

6. 10 

6.45 

6.48 

9 

5.60 

5.60 

5.65 

5.69 

9 

5.65 

5.67 

5.71 

5.75 

11 

6.29 

6.28 

6.32 

6.35 

10 

5.58 

5.59 

5.65 

5.69 

10 

5.66 

5.69 

5.72 

5.76 

12 

6.23 

6.23 

6.28 

6.30 

11 

5.76 

5.76 

5.83 

5.88 

11 

5.69 

5.70 

5.73 

5.77 

13 

6.23 

6.24 

6.28 

6.30 

12 

5.63 

5.64 

5.69 

5.74 

13 

5.70 

5.72 

5.75 

5.79 

14 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.24 

13 

5.58 

5.58 

5.6-1 

5.68 

14 

5.69 

5.70 

5.74 

5.78 

15 

6.15 

6.14 

6.18 

6.20 

15 

6. 63 

5.63 

5.69 

5.73 

15 

o. 67 

5.69 

6.72 

5. 76 

16 

6.10 

6.10 

6.15 

6.16 

16 

5. 70 

b. 70 

5.75 

5.80 

16 

6.65 

6.67 

6.70 

5.75 

18 

6.03 

6.01 

6.05 

6.07 

17 

5.65 

5.05 

5.70 

5.75 

17 

5.65 

5.67 

5.70 

5.74 

19 

6.13 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

18 

5.71 

5.71 

5.77 

5.81 

18 

5.66 

5.68 

5.71 

5.75 

20 

6.06 

6.02 

6.05 

6.08 

19 

5.65 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

20 

5.72 

5.73 

6.76 

5.80 

21 

6.09 

6.07 

6.09 

6.12 

20 

5.63 

5.63 

5.68 

5.72 

21 

5.72 

5.73 

5.76 

5.80 

22 

6.02 

6.01 

6.03 

6.04 

22 

5.65 

5.65 

5.71 

5.75 

22 

5.75 

5.76 

5.79 

5.84 

23 

5.% 

5.94 

5.96 

5.98 

23 

5.65 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

23 

5.79 

5.80 

b. 83 

5.87 

25 

5.97 

5.95 

5.97 

6.00 

24 

5.63 

5.63 

5.68 

5.73 

24 

5.73 

5.74 

5.77 

5.82 

26 

5.91 

5.89 

5.92 

5.94 

25 


Holiday. 


25 


Hoi 

day. 


27 

5.99 

5.96 

5.98 

6.00 

26 

5.66 

5.66 

5.72 

5.77 

27 


Holiday. 


28 

5.94 

5.92 

5.94 

5.96 

27 

5.67 

5.67 

5.73 

5.78 

28 

5.70 

5.71 

5.74 

5.79 

29 


5.81 

5.81 

5.86 

29 

5.65 

5.66 

5.71 

5.76 

29 

6.74 

5.75 

5.78 

5.82 

30 


5.80 



30 




5.73 

30 


6.82 

5.85 

5.88 










_ 

31 


5.78 

5.80 

5.84 
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j Prices ftml months of Drift's and months of l’ricca and months of 

Dates [ delivery. Dates delivery. ? i) a t, !a delivery. 


















Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

! 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 


June. 

July. 

Atlg. 

I 

l m. 





i 

i 1898. 





1898. 





Apr. 1 

5.88 

F>. 93 

5.9(5 1 5.99 

Muv 2 

(5.13 

(5.17 

o. *J2 

6.20 

June 1 

0.38 

0.42 

6.40 

0.29 

2 

3.90 

5.94 

5.97 

’ 0.00 

3 

(5.05 

0.1(1 

(5. 11 

0.18 

2 

0.37 

0.41 

6.45 

6.28 

1 

5.92 j 5.91 

(5.01 

(5.03 

1 


Holiday. 


3 

0.38 

0.42 

6.4(5 

0.31 

5 

5.91 

5.95 

5.98 

0.01 

5 

(5.10 

(i. 17 

0.22 

0.20 

1 

0. 38 

(5.11 

0.15 

6.31 

0 

5.91 

3.98 

15.01 

(5.05 

(5 

0.19 

0.21 

0.25 

li. ay* 

0 

0.38 

0.11 

0.45 

0.32 

7 

5.91 

5. '.Mi 

5.99 

(5.03 

7 

(5.18 

0.20 

0.24 

0.28 

7 

0.37 

0.39 

0.43 

0.30 

8 

5.92 

5.95 

5.98 

*5.02 

9 

0.21 

(5.25 

0.30 

0.34 

8 

0.38 

(5.41 

(5.45 

6.30 

9 

5.91 

5.97 

0.00 

0.03 

10 

0.24 

0.27 

(5.33 

(>. 38 

9 

0. 12 

0.14 

0.48 

6.31 

11 

5. 96 

5.99 

0.02 

0.05 

11 

0.21 

0.24 

0.30 

ti. iii 

10 

0. 15 

0.46 

6.50 

6.31 

12 

5. 91 

5.97 

0.00 

0.03 

12 

0.21 

0.27 

0.33 

0.37 

11 

0.52 

(5.53 

6.57 

6.33 

13 

5.90 

5.93 

5. ‘.Mi 

5.99 

13 

0.23 

0.24 

0.30 

a. ;ii 

13 

0.49 

(5.50 

0.51 

6.28 

14 

5.93 

5.90 

5.99 

0.02 

11 

0.22 

0.23 

0.28 

0.32 

h 

6.12 

0.44 

0.48 

(5.27 

15 

0.00 

0.02 

0.01 

0.07 

10 

(5.24 


0.31 

(5.31 

15 

0. 13 

0.13 

6.47 

6.28 

Hi 

0.01 

«. or. 

(5.09 

0.12 

17 

(5.27 

(5.28 

0.33 

(5.37 

10 

0.12 

0.43 

(>. 4(5 

0.28 

18 

0.03 

0.05 

0.08 

0.11 

18 

0.32 

0.33 

0.38 

0. 13 

17 

0.42 

(5.42 

0.40 

6.27 

iy 

(5.09 

0.12 

0.15 

0. 18 

19 

0.31 

(5.32 

0.37 

0.41 

18 

(5.37 

0.37 

0. 1(1 

(5. "20 

20 

6.2(5 

0.28 

(5.31 

0.30 

20 

0.31 

0.32 

0.37 

0. 11 

20 

0.21 

0.21 

0.25 

6.05 

21 

<5.2.) 

0.28 

(5.32 

0.3(5 

21 

0.31 

0.32 

0.37 

<1.11 

21 

0.16 

0.10 

(5.19 

0.04 

22 

(5.21 

0.27 

0.30 

(5.35 

23 

0.40 

0. 11 

0. 15 

0.50 

22 

0. 13 

0.13 

0.1(5 

0.01 

22 

(5.18 

0.20 

0.25 

0.29 

21 

(5.39 

0.39 

0.13 

0.47 

23 

0.18 

(5.18 

0.22 

6.08 

25 

(5. 18 

0.20 

0.25 

0.29 


0.40 

0.40 

0.45 

(5.19 

21 

0.1(5 

0.10 

0.20 

0.07 

21) 

(5.13 

0.15 

0.21 

0.25 

20 

0.47 

0.47 

0.51 

(5.55 

25 

0. 18 

0.19 

0.21 

6.07 

27 

(5.01 

0.04 

0.13 

0.18 

27 

0.40 

0. 10 

0.11 

0. 18 

27 

0.22 

(5.22 

6.23 

0.08 

28 


0.11 

(5.17 

0.23 

28 

0.41 

(5. 11 

0. 18 

(5.52 

28 

0.21 

0.21 

6.22 

0.08 

29 


0.15 

(5.20 

0.20 

30 


Holiday. 


29 


(5.17 

0.18 

0.07 

so 



0.17 

0.22 

31 


0.43 

0.47 

0.51 

30 


0.09 

0.10 

0.00 


Prices and luontlis of 


Prices and 

months of 


Prices and 

inon tlis of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dales 


delivery. 


of sale. 

— 




of sale. 




- — 

of sale. 


. — 

— - 

— 


July. 

Auk. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Auk. 

Sept. 

Del. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

1898. 





1898. 





1898. 





July 1 

ft. US 

0.04 

5.95 

5.95 

Auk. 1 

5.88 

5.91 

5.9(5 

!>.<I8 

Sept. 1 

5.5(5 

5.01 

5.04 

5.68 

•> 


Holulav. 


•2 

5.87 

5.91 

5.95 

5.98 

2 

5.50 

5.55 

5.58 

5.62 

1 


Holiday. 


3 

5.87 

5.91 

5.90 

5.99 

3 

5.48 

5.52 

5.55 

5.58 


0. 08 

0.09 

5.98 


1 

5.88 

5.92 

5.97 

0. 00 

5 


Holiday. 


6 

H. 07 

0.08 

5.99 

0. IK) 


5.89 

5.93 

5.97 

5.99 

ti 

5.40 

5.51 

5.54 

5.58 

7 

0.03 

0.04 

5.97 

li.lK) 

0 

5.87 

5.91 

5.95 

5.98 

7 

5.40 

5.50 

5.53 

5.57 

8 

6.00 

0.01 

5.98 

5.99 

s 

5.80 

5.90 

5.93 

5.90 

8 

5.50 

5.59 

5.01 

6.65 

9 

0.02 

0.03 

0.00 

0.01 

9 

5.90 

5.94 

5.97 

5.99 

9 

5.51 

5.53 

5.50 

5. (X) 

11 

0.03 

0.05 

0.00 

(5.03 

11) 

5.82 

5.85 

5.88 

5.90 

10 

5.52 

5.55 

5.58 

5.62 

12 

0.01 

0.02 

0.00 

0. (HI 

11 

5.80 

5.88 

5.91 

5.93 

12 

5.52 

5.50 

5.69 

5.054 

111 

0.01 

0.0(5 

0.05 

(5.05 

12 

5.8! 

5. 83 

5.85 

5.87 

13 

5.61 

5.54 

5.67 

5.01 

11 

0.07 

(5. 08 

0.07 

0.08 

13 

5.70 

5.77 

5.80 

5.82 

14 

5. 12 

6.14 

5.48 

5.51 

15 

0.1)4 

6.05 

0.01 

0.05 ■ 

15 

5.05 

5. (50 

5.70 

5.71 

15 

5.3-1 

5.37 

5.40 

6.44 

16 

5.98 

0.00 

5.97 

5.99 

10 

5.08 

5.09 

5. 73 

5.74 

10 

5.35 

5.38 

5.42 

5.40 

IS 

5.95 

5.9t; 

5.93 

5.95 

17 

5.50 

5.59 

5. (53 

5.01 

17 

5.28 

5.29 

5.34 

5.548 

19 

5.95 

5.90 

5.95 

5.97 

18 

5.00 

5.01 

5.01 

5.00 

19 

5.27 

5.28 

5.354 

5.37 

20 

5.90 

5.90 

5.91 

5.92 

19 

5.01 

5.02 

5.(50 

5.08 

20 

5.23 

5.20 

5.30 

5.35 

21 

5.83 

5.82 

5.81 

5.87 

20 


Holiday. 

1 

21 

5.20 

5.22 

5.27 

5.354 

22 

5.82 

5.81 

5.82 

5.85 

22 

5. 18 

5.18 

5.52 

5.54 

22 

5.23 

5.24 

5.28 

5.541 

23 

5.83 

5.83 

5.81 

5.87 

23 

5.50 

5.51 

5.57 

5.59 

23 

5.19 

5.19 

5.23 

5.29 

25 

5.78 

5.77 

5.80 

5.83 

24 

5.47 

5.19 

5.54 

5.50 

24 

5.17 

5.17 

5.21 

5.20 

20 

5.79 

5.78 

5.82 

5.85 

25 

5. 17 

5.49 

5.54 

5.50 

2(5 

5.12 

5.12 ! 5.16 

5.22 

27 

5.88 

5.88 

5.90 


20 

5..% 

5.52 

5.57 

5.00 

27 

■VI7 

5.17 

5.21 

5.20 

28 


5. 91 

5.97 

0.00 

27 

5.52 

5.54 

5.58 

5.01 

28 

5.21 

5.21 

5.24 

5.29 

29 


5.8(5 

3.00 

5.93 

29 

5.52 

5.53 

5.58 

5.61 

29 


6.22 

6.25 

5.540 

30 


5.84 

5.88 

5.91 

30 


6.51 

5.55 

5.58 

30 


5.20 

5.23 

5.28 






31 


5.49 

5.53 

5.56 
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Daily (bid) closing prices of cotton ‘'futures" in New York— Continued, 


Dates 
of sale. 

Trices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

.Tan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Ff'b. 

Dl ,.. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1898. 





1898. 





1898. 


' ‘ 



Oct. 1 

5.15 

5.18 

5.24 

5.28 

Nov. 1 

5.07 

5.12 

5.17 

5.21 

Dec. 1 

5.31 

5.40 

5.42 

5.45 

3 

5.10 

6.21 

5.26 

5.31 

2 

ft. 03 

5.09 

5.11 

5. IS 

2 

5.38 

5.40 

5. 12 

5. 11 

4 

5.22 

5.24 

5.30 

5.34 

3 

5.02 

5. 10 

5.14 

5.18 

3 

6. 11 

5.12 

5.13 

5. 15 

5 

5.28 

5.30 

5.36 

5.40 

4 

4.97 

5.06 

5.10 

5.14 

5 

5.42 

S. 13 

5.44 

5.46 

6 

5.24 

5.27 

5.33 

5.37 

5 

1.98 

5.07 

5.11 

5.16 

6 

5.39 

5.40 

5. 11 

5.11 

7 

5.21 

5.25 

5.31 

5.35 

7 

5.01 

5. OS 

5.12 

5.16 

7 

5.40 

5.40 

5.10 

5. H 

8 

5.21 

5.23 

5.29 

S St 

8 


Holiday. 


S 

5.49 

5.50 

5.49 

5.51 

10 

5.15 

5.17 

5.23 

5.27 

9 

5.05 

5.13 

5. is 

5.22 

9 

5.53 

5.54 

5.52 

S. S3 

11 

5.16 

5.18 

5.24 

5.28 

10 

5.00 

5. OS 

5.12 

5.16 

10 

5.57 

5.58 

5.55 

5.56 

12 

5.16 

6.18 

5.24 

5.28 

11 

5.03 

5.11 

5.15 

5.19 

12 

5.59 

5. 60 

5.58 

5.60 

13 

5.20 

5.21 

5.26 

5.31 

12 

5.03 

5.11 

5.15 

5.19 

13 

5. Ml 

5. 51 

5.51 

o. 53 

14 

5. ■>> 

5.23 

5.28 

5.33 

II 

5.12 

5.18 

5 22 

5.26 

14 

5.55 

5.56 

5.5I> 

5.57 

15 

5.22 

6.23 

5.28 

5.32 

15 

5.09 

5.15 

5.19 

5.23 

15 

5.55 

5.56 

5.55 

5.57 

17 

5.30 

5.31 

5.36 

5. 11 

16 

5.09 

5.13 

5.16 

5. -20 

16 

5.52 

5.53 

5.62 

5.55 

IS 

5.23 

5.24 

5.30 

5.34 

17 

5.13 

5.16 

5.19 

5. 23 

17 

5.51 

5.53 

5.52 

5.54 

19 

5,19 

5.20 

5.26 

5.30 

18 

5.16 

5. IS 

5.22 

5.26 

19 

5.45 

5.46 

5.47 

5.63 

20 

5.20 

5.21. 

5.26 

5.31 

19 

5.14 

5.16 

5.20 

5.24 

20 

5.42 

5.43 

5. 41 

5.48 

21 

5.20 

5.21 

5.26 

5.31 

21 

5. IS 

5.20 

5.21 

5.27 

21 

5.41 

5.42 

5.44 

5. 17 

22 

5.20 

5.21 

5.26 

5.31 

<>•* 

5.21 

5.23 

5,97 

5.30 

22 

5.43 

5.43 

0.46 

5.50 

21 

5.11 

5.14 

5.20 

5.25 

23 

5.21 

5.26 

5.30 

5.33 

23 

5.41 

5.43 

5.41 

5-\8 

25 

5.17 

5.17 

5.23 

5.28 

•21 


Holiday. 


24 


Holiday. 


20 

5.14 

5.15 

5.21 

5.26 

2»> 

5.25 

5.26 

5.28 

5.31 

26 


Holiday. 


27 


5.10 

5. 17 

r» T ±> 

26 

5.28 

5.30 

5.33 

5.36 

27 

5.43 

5.44 

5.46 

5.49 

2S 

5.12 

5.12 

5. IS 

5.22 

28 

5.42 

5.43 

5.45 

5.49 

28 

5.49 

5.« 

5.50 

5.53 

29 


5.08 

5.11 

5.18 

29 

5.34 

5.30 

5.39 

5.42 

29 

5.53 

5.31 

5.56 

5.58 




5.10 

5.15 

30 



5.31 






5.55 


... 





31 


Hol 

day. 



Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

— 




of sale. 


— 



of sale. 


— 


— 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

'" r 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1899. 



.. . 


1899. 





1899. 





Jan. 2 


Holiday. 


Feb. 1 

6. OS 

6. (HI 

6.11 

6.13 

Mar. l 

6.30 

6.28 

6.29 

6.27 

3 

5. 50 

5.51 

5.53 

’> .77 

2 

0.05 

6.07 

6.0S 

6 11 

2 

6.29 

6.26 

6.26 

6.25 

4 

5.48 

5.19 


5.56 

3 

5.98 

6.00 

6.02 

6.05 

3 

6.28 

6.26 

6.27 

6.25 

5 

6.52 




4 

6.02 

6.01 

6.05 

6.07 

1 

6.31 

6.29 

6.3(1 

6.28 

(I 

5.57 

5.56 

s so 

S HI 

6 

6.13 

6.15 

6. 15 

6.17 

6 

0.34 

6.31 

6.33 

6.30 

7 

5.62 

5.60 

5.63 

5.66 

7 

6.14 

6.16 

6.11 

6.15 

7 

6.35 

6.33 

6.34 

6.31 

9 

5.72 

5.68 

5.72 

5. 75 

8 

6.15 

6.18 

6.15 

5.16 

8 

0.29 

6.27 

6.27 

6.26 

10 

5 76 

5.74 

5.75 

5.78 

9 

6. is 

6.20 

6.19 

6.19 

9 

0.28 

6.27 

6.26 

6.25 

11 

5.70 

5.68 

5.70 

5.73 

10 

6.21 

0.23 

6.21 

6.21 

10 

6.21 

6.21 

6.20 

6.20 

12 

5.70 

5.68 

5.70 

5.73 

11 

6.23 

0.24 

0.22 

6.23 

11 

6.15 

6.15 

6.15 

6. 16 

13 

5.70 

5.70 

5,71 

5.71 

13 


Hoi 

day. 


13 

6.10 

6.10 

6.11 

6.13 

14 

5.68 

5.68 

5.69 

7 79 

14 

6.28 

6.29 

6.27 

6.28 

14 

6.10 

6.11 

6.13 

6.15 

16 

5.66 

5.66 

5.67 

5.70 

15 

6.35 

6.36 

6.34 

0.35 

15 

6.14 

6.15 

6.17 

6.19 

17 

5.67 

5.67 

5.68 

5.71 

16 

6.32 

6.33 

6.32 

6.33 

16 

6.10 

6.09 

6.11 

(i. 14 

18 

5.71 

5.77 

A 7(1 

5.82 

17 

6.28 

6.29 

6.27 

6.29 

17 

6.05 

6.03 

6. Of) 

6.07 

19 

5.84 

5.81 

5. S3 

5.86 

IS 

6.31 

6. 32 

6.30 

6.33 

IS 

5.99 

5.96 

6.00 

6.02 

20 

5.92 

5.87 

5.87 

5.89 

20 

6.24 

6.25 

6.22 

6.24 

20 

5.85 

5.82 

5.86 

5.91 

21 

6.95 

5.93 

5.94 

5.96 

21 

6.25 

6.26 

6.23 

6.25 

21 

5.89 

5.87 

5.91 

5. 94 

23 

6.01 

6. 00 

6.02 

6.05 

22 


Hot 

day. 


22 


5.92 

5.90 

5.99 

24 

6.00 

6.98 

5.98 

6.02 

23 

6.21 

6.21 

6.20 

6.22 

23 

5.86 

5.87 

5.90 

5.93 

25 

6.07 

6.05 

6.08 

6.11 

24 

6.19 

6.19 

6.16 

6.19 

24 

5.87 

5.89 

5.92 

5.95 

26 

6.07 

6.07 

6. 09 

6.13 

25 

6.24 

6.25 

6.22 

6.25 

25 

5. 91. 

5.92 

5. 96 

5.99 

27 

(i.ii 

6.11 

6.13 

6.16 

27 

6.29 

6.30 

6.27 

6.28 

27 

5.85 

5.86 

2.90 

5. 94 

28 

6.13 

6.14 

6.15 

6.18 

28 


6.27 

6.25 

6.26 


5.92 

5.91 

6.93 

5.99 











29 


6.86 

5.91 

5.95 

31 


6.13 

6.14 

6.16 






30 


5.88 

6.92 

5.97 










_ 

31 


Holiday. 

1 
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Daily (bid) doting prices of cotton “futures ” in New York -Continued 
I Prices and months of II I' Trices and montte of |j ! Prices Mid^monl 


Dates delivery. 

of sale.-"Y Y. , 

Apr. May. June.i July 


' Prices and months of 
delivery. 

May.! JuneiJuly. I Aug. 


i Prices and months of 
Dates I deli very. 

of sale. i June [ Ju]y I Aug I Sept. 


Holiday. 

£ HT) [ 5.90 

6.80 6.85 

5.81 6.8(i 

5.84 5.90 

5.80 5.90 

5.84 6.89 

6.80 5.87 
5.83 5.88 

6.80 5.86 

5.73 6.78 

5.74 5.79 
5.70 5.81 

5.82 5.87 
5.70 5.82 

5.75 5.80 

5.74 5.79 

6.75 6.80 

6.78 5.83 

. 6.09 5.74 
, 6.09 5.74 
i 5.75 6.79 
’ 6.77 ; 5.83 
l 5.80 1 5.80 
. 5.80 5.85 


Prices and months of j 
Dates delivery. j Dates 

S2&. -i—T ioIS * lIe - 

July. Aug. Sept. Oct. j__ 


! 5.83 5.88 j , 

5.80 5.85 1 

5.81 6.86 
i 5.83 6.88 

, 5.87 5.92 1 

5.89 5.94 
, 5.87 5.91 ■ 
i 5.88 5.92 
I 5.83 5.80 
t 5.85 5.89 
! 5.84 6.88 
t i 5.84 5.88 
) 5.82 5.80 

> 6.84 5.87 

> 5.88 5.92 

< 5.89 6.92 I 
1 5.88 6.91 ! 
1 5.88 5.92 I 

5 5.80 5.89 
7 6.87 5.90 

5 5.85 5.89 ! 
7 5.87 6.91 | 
0 5.85 5.88 j 
0 5.84 6.87 I 
4 5.87 5.90 i 
Holiday. 
..I 5.87 | 5.98 j 


5.91 6.91 

5.91 5.92 

5.91 5.91 

5.92 5.92 

5.93 5.93 

5.90 5.97 

5.90 5.97 

5.91 6.92 

5.91 5.88 

5.93 5.94 

5.90 5.91 

5.90 6.91 
5.88 5.91 
5.87 5.90 
5.87 5.89 

6.84 5.87 
5.77 5.80 

i 5.63 5.66 
; 5.65 5.68 
• 5.59 5.04 
i 5.61 5.55 
i 5.48 5.64 
l 5.55 5.60 
t 5.49 5.64 
.. 5.49 5.54 
.. 5.49 5.63 


Prices and months of ! Vrlce * of 

delivery. j Dates delivery. 

___of sale. ---- r~ 

Aug.! Sept.! Oct. Nov. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


5.59 | 5.03 5.04 | 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

5.58 | 5.62 I 5.6:1 

5.68 I 5.02 5.03 

5.61 '5.64 5.66 

5.63 ! 5.66 5.68 

6.62 t 5.64 6.67 

5.60 I 6.53 5.55 I 

5.50 ! 6.63 5.5-1 

5.50 I 5.53 6.55 

6.47 5.49 5.52 

5.46 5.47 5.50 

5.48 5.49 6.52 

5.52 6.53 6.56 

6.61 5.02 5.66 

5.55 5.56 5.59 , 

5.56 5.57 5.61 

5.50 6.52 5.55 

6.51 6.52 5.56 
, 5.45 5.45 6.50 
i 6.49 6.50 5,05 
1 6.48 5.49 5.53 
1 5.47 5.47 6.53 

I . 5.60 6.55 

L . 5.49 5.51 


1899. 
». 08 j Allg. 1 


5.50 5.55 5 

6.51 5.66 5 
6.66 6.59 | E 

6.54 5.57 C 

5.53 5.56 f 
5.56 6.59 I f 
5.60 6.63 1 < 

6.72 6.76 i 1 

6.75 5.79 1 I 

6.91 6.93 I 
5.86 5.89 I 

5.75 5.77 I 
5.65 i 5.66 
6.62 1,5.62 i 

6.53 ; 5.54 

5.55 1 6.56 

5.56 5.57 
5.77 5.79 

5.73 5.75 

6.80 5.87 

5.80 5.80 

6.79 5.80 

5.85 5.86 

6.83 5.84 

5.76 5.76 
5.69 5.71 
. 5.62 


1899. 
5.7-1 Sept. : 

5.73 1 

5.75 

6.75 | 

6.74 I 

5.77 ■! 

5.83 !i 

6.94 ,1 

6.01 I 1 

6.15 1 

6.11 1 

6.02 1 

5.90 1 

5.75 1 

5.77 I I 

5.79 j 1 

6.80 
6.03 
6.00 
6.08 

i 6.03 ! 

6.05 

i 6.11 


5.88 5.93 

6.88 I 6.93 I 
Holiday. 

5.90 5.96 
6.01 6.06 
6.09 6.14 

6.97 6.03 
6.01 0.06 
6.04 6.09 

5.91 5.97 
6.05 6.10 
6.00 6.05 
5.99 6.03 

5.98 6.02 
6.00 6.05 
6.06 6.11 
6.16 6.22 
6.24 6.29 
6.24 6.30 
6.29 6.33 

l 6.40 6.47 
l 6.41 6.47 
I 6.59 6.67 
. 6.63 6.69 | 
Hoi day. 
Holiday. 
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Daily {bid) dosing prices of cotton “ futures ” in New York —Continued. 



Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 




delivery. 


of sale. 





of sale. 





of sale. 


















Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1899. 





1899. 





1899. 





Oct. 2 

6.9G 

7.03 

7.11 

7.17 

Nov. 1 

7.14 

7.16 

7.18 

7.19 

Dec. 1 

7.44 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

:i 

6.87 

6.93 

7.03 

7.08 

2 

7.16 

7.18 

7.21 

7.22 

2 

7. 40 

7.47 

7.49 

7.51 

4 

6.91 

6.95 

7.05 

7.11 

3 

7.30 

7.31 

7.35 

7.36 

4 

7.42 

7.48 

7.51 

7.51 

5 

7.00 

7.06 

7.14 

7.20 

1 

7.25 

7.26 

7.29 

7.30 

5 

7.35 

7. 12 

7.44 

7.47 

6 

C. 82 

6.88 

6.96 

7.03 

6 

7.38 

7.38 

7.41 

7.42 

6 

7.28 

7.31 

7.37 

7. 10 

7 

6.95 

6.98 

7.65 

7.11 

7 


Hoi 

day. 


7 

7.35 

7.42 

7.45 

7.59 

9 

G. 89 

6.93 

7.60 

7.06 

8 

7.55 

7.36 

7.39 

7.61 

8 

7.28 

7.33 

7.35 

7.11 

10 

6.90 

6.91 

6.99 

7.61 

9 

7.46 

7.47 

7.50 

7.52 

9 

7.35 

7.10 

7.15 

7.50 

11 

6.91 

6.93 

6.99 

7.61 

10 

7.21 

7.26 

7.29 

7.;«) 

11 

7.30 

7.35 

7.10 

7.45 

12 

6.80 

6.82 

6.89 

6.93 

11 

7.29 

7.29 

7.33 

7.35 

12 

7.33 

7.38 

7.11 

7.48 

13 

0.85 

6.85 

6.90 

6.95 

13 

7.11 

7.13 

7.16 

7.18 

13 

7.25 

7.32 

7.38 

7.43 

14 

6.89 

6.90 

6.91 

6.99 

14 

7.23 

7.24 

7.29 

7.31 

14 

7.27 

7.31 

7.39 

7.45 

16 

6.83 

6.83 

6.88 

6.92 

15 

7.22 

7.23 

7.26 

7.29 

15 

7.27 

7.33 

7.39 

7.46 

17 

6.88 

6.89 

6.94 

6.99 

16 

7.20 

7.24 

7.29 

7.32 

16 

7.20 

7.25 

7.3L 

7.38 

18 

7.07 

7.07 

7.11 

7.17 

17 

7.24 

7.27 

7.32 

7.33 

18 

6.97 

7.61 

7.06 

7.12 

19 

6.99 

6.99 

7.03 

7.09 

18 

7.26 

7.29 

7.34 

7.36 

19 

7.08 

7.12 

7.17 

7.23 

20 

7.61 

7.05 

7.10 

7.13 

20 

7.18 

7.21 

7.26 

7.28 

20 

7.11 

7.15 

7.20 

7.27 

21 

7.06 

7.06 

7.10 

7.13 

21 

7.23 

7.26 

7.31 

7.:n 

21 

7.03 

7.06 

7.12 

7.18 

23 

6.99 

6.99 

7.03 

7.06 

22 

7.25 

7.26 

7.30 

7.32 

22 

7.04 

7.07 

7.11 

7.20 

24 

7.02 

7.02 

7.04 

7.08 

23 

7.33 

7.36 

7.40 

7.42 

23 


Hoi 

day. 


25 

6.98 

6.98 

7.01 

7.61 

24 

7.44 

7.46 

7.50 

7.52 

25 


Holiday. 


20 

7.61 

7.01 

7.06 

7.08 



IJol 

day. 


26 

7.14 

7.17 

7.25 

7.3£ 

27 

7.61 

7.01 

7.06 

7.09 

27 

7.47 

7.50 

7.51 

7.54 

27 

7.27 

7.28 

7.3-1 

7.38 

28 

7.08 

7.08 

7.11 

7.13 

28 

7.48 

7.50 

7.56 

7.57 

28 

7.38 

7.39 

7.43 

7.48 

30 


7.14 

7. Hi 

7.18 

29 


7.33 

7.43 

7.43 

29 


7.33 

7.37 

7. 12 

31 


7.08 

7.10 

7.13 

» 


Holiday. 


30 


Hoi 

day. 


__ 




. 




— 


- 






Daily dosing prices of cotton “futures ” in Liverpool. 

[Liverpool quotations reduced to Americam equivalent at 2 emits per penny. From the Commercial 
and Financial Chroniele.j 


Dates 
of sale. 

4‘rices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and 
deli 

months of 
•cry. 

Apr.-] May- 
May. j June. 

. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Jan.- 

Feb. 

Feb.- 

Mar. 

... 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr.- 

Mav. 

Feb.- 

Mar. 

Mar.- 

Apr. 

Mar.- 

Apr. 

Apr.- 

May. 

II 

June-* 
J nly. 

1894. 





1894. 





1891. 





Jan. 2 

8.38 

8.44 

8. 50 

8.56 

Feb. 1 

8.38 

8.14 

8.17 

8.53 

Mar. 1 

8.16 

8.22 

8.28 

8.34 

3 

8.41 

8.44 

8. .50 

8.50 

2 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

8. .50 

2 

8.19 

S. 25 

8.28 

8.34 

4 

8.53 

8. ,56 

8.62 

a. on 

3. 

8.28 

8.31 

8.38 

8.44 

3 

8.19 

8.25 

8.28 

8.3-1 

5 

8.47 

8.50 

8.56 

8.62 

5 

8. 31 

8.38 

8.44 

8. 47 

5 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

8. 19 

6 

8.50 

8.56 

8.59 

8.65 

6 

8.28 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

6 

8.09 

8,12 

8.19 

8.22 

8 

8.66 

8. 69 

8.72 

8.78 

7 

8.34 

8.38 

8.4-1 

8.50 

7 

8.12 

8.19 

8.22 

8,'28 

9 

8.62 

8.66 

8.72 

8.78 

8 

8.31 

8.41 

8. 14 

8.50 

8 

8.16 

8.22 

8.25 

8.31 

10 

8.53 

8.59 

8.62 

8.69 

9 

8.34 

8.38 

8.41 

8.47 

9 

8.12 

8.16 

8.19 

8.25 

11 

8.69 

8 75 

8.78 

8.84 

10 

8.31 

8.31 

8.38 

8,44 

10 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

12 

8.69 

8.75 

8.81 

8.88 

12 

8. 31 

8. 38 

8.41 

8.47 

12 

7.97 

7.97 

8.03 

8.06 

13 


8.72 

8.78 

8.81 

13 

8.31 

8.31 

8.38 

8.44 

13 

8.03 

8.03 

8. Oil 

8. 12 

15 

8.69 

8, 75 

8.81 

8.8-1 

14 

8.25 

8.28 

8.34 

8. 11 

14 

7.97 

7.97 

8.03 

8.06 

16 

8.56 

8.59 

8.66 

8.72 

15 

8.28 

S. 31 

8.31 

8.11 

15 

8.03 

8.03 

8.09 

8.12 

17 

8.47 

8.50 

8.56 

8.62 

16 

8.28 

8.31 

8.34 

8. 11 

16 

7.97 

7.97 

8.03 

8.06 

18 

8.56 

8.59 

8.66 

8.69 

17 

8.31 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

17 

8.00 

8.00 

8.03 

8.09 

19 

8.44 

8.47 

8. .50 

8.56 

19 

8.28 

8.31 

8.34 

8.41 

19 

8. (X) 

8.03 

8. 06 

8.12 

20 

8.38 

8.41 

8.47 

8.53 

20 

8.22 

8.22 

8.28 

8.34 

20 

8.03 

8.03 

8.06 

8.12 

22 

8.22 

8.25 

8.31 

8.34 

21 

8.16 

8. 19 

8.25 

8.28 

21 

8.06 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

23 

8.28 

8.28 

8.34 

8.41 

22 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

8.19 

22 

8.03 

8.03 

8.06 

8.12 

21 

8.28 

8.28 

8.3-1 


23 

8.09 

8.09 

8. 16 

8.22 

23 


liol 

day. 


25 

8.54 

8.38 

8.41 

8. 17 

24 

8.03 

8.03 

8,09 

8.16 

24 


Holiday. 


26 

8.41 

8.41 

8.47 

8.50 

26 

7.91 

7.91 

7.97 

8.03 

26 


Holiday. 


27 

8.31 

8.31 

8.418 

8.41 

27 

8.00 

8. 00 

8.06 

8.09 

27 


Holiday. 


29 

8.41 

8.41 

8.47 

8.53 

28 


8.12 

8.19 

8.22 

28 

8.06 

8.06 

8.12 

8.16 

30 

8. 17 

8.47 

8.53 

8.56 






29 

8.19 

8. 19 

8.22 

8.28 

31 


8.38 

8.44 

8.47 






30 

8.16 

8.16 

8.19 

8.25 











31 


8.16 

8.19 

8.25 


10bA—01-31 
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Daily closing prim of cotton “ futures ” in Liverpool— Continued. 



Prices and months of 1 


Prices and months of i 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Apr.- 

May- 

June- 

July- 

of salt*. 

May- 

June- 

July- 

Aug.-' 

of sale. 

June- 

July- 

Aug- 

Sept.- 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. | 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1891. 





1894. 





1894. 





Apr. 2 

8.25 

8.28 

8.31 

8.38 

May 1 

7.88 

7.91 

7.94 

8.06 

June 1 

7.97 

7.97 

8.06 

8.03 

3 

8.26 

8,28 

8.31 

8.38 

2 

7.75 

7.81 

7. 84 

7.89 

2 

8.00 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

1 

8.22 

8.25 

8.28 

8.31 

3 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.81 

4 

7.88 

7.91 

7.91 

7.97 

5 

8.25 

8.28 

8.31 

8.31 

4 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

5 

7.97 

3.00 

8.00 

8.03 

6 

8.25 

8.25 

8.28 

8. 31 

5 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

6 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

8.09 

7 

8.22 

8.25 

8.28 

8.31 

7 

7.59 

7.62 

7.60 

7.69*f 

7 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

8.09 

9 

8.25 

8.25 

8.31 

8.31 

8 

7.62 

7.62 

7.00 

7.69 

8 

7.97 

7.97 

8.00 

8.03 

10 

8.22 

8.22 

8.25 

8.31 

9 

7.60 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

9 

7.9-1 

7.97 

8.00 

8.00 

11 

8.12 

8.F2 

8.16 

8.19 

10 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

11 

7.98 

7.91 

7.94 

7.94 

12 

8.12 

8 12 

8.16 

8.22 

11 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

12 

8.00 

8.01 

8.03 

8.03 

13 

8.03 

8.03 

8.00 

8.12 

12 

7.81 

7.84 

7.91 

7.94 

13 

8.00 

8.00 

8.03 

8.03 

34 

8.03 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

14 


Hoi 

(lav. 


14 

7.97 

7.97 

8.00 

8.03 

it; 

8.06 

8.06 

8.09 

8.12 

15 

7.69 

7.72 

7.76 

7.78 

15 

7.94 

7.97 

8.00 

8.00 

17 

8.00 

8.00 

8.06 

8.09 

16 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

16 

7.91 

7.94 

7.94 

8.00 

18 

8.06 

8.06 

8.09 

8.12 

17 


Hoi 

day. 


18 

7.88 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

19 

8.03 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

18 


Holiday. 


19 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

8.00 

20 

7.97 

7.97 

8.03 

8.06 

19 


Holiday. 


20 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

7.97 

21 

7.97 

7.97 

8.03 

8. (Hi 

21 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

21 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

8.00 

23 

7.91 

7.91 

7.94 

8.00 

22 

7.69 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

22 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

8.00 

21 

7.94 

7.94 

7.97 

8.03 

23 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.8-1 

23 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

8.00 


8.00 

8.00 

8.03 

8. or. 

21 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

25 

7.8S 

7.91 

7.94 

7.91 

26 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.09 

25 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

26 

7.88 

7.88 

7.94 

7.97 

27 

7.94 

7.9-1 

7.97 

8.03 

26 

7.81 

7.81 

7.88 

7.91 

27 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

28 

7.94 

7.9-1 

7.97 

8. 03 

28 

7.75 

7.75 

7.81 

7.84 

28 

7.75 

7.75 

7.81 

7.84 

30 

7.84 

7.84 

7.91 

7.94 

29 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

7.91 

29 

7.7a 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 






:K) 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

7.97 

30 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 






31 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

7.97 







Prices and months of 


Prices and 

mouths of 


Prices and 

months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 


Aug.- 

Sept-- 

Oct.- 

of sale. 

Aug- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

of sale. 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

1894. 





1894. 





1894. 





July 2 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.M 

Aug. 1 

7.34 

7.38 

7.41 

7.44 

Sept. 1 

7.47 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

3 

7.75 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

2 

7.41 

7. 11 

7.41 

7.47 

3 

7.47 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

4 

7.84 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

3 

7.44 

7,41 

7.47 

7.50 

4 

7.41 

7.41 

7.44 

7.47 


7.81 

7.88 

7.91 

7.94 

4 


Hoi 

dav. 


5 

7.50 

7.47 

7.50 

7. .50 

6 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

6 


Holiday. 


6 

7.59 

7.56 

7.56 

7.59 


7.75 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

7 


Holiday. 


7 

7.50 

7.47 

7.50 

7.50 

9 

7.69 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

8 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

7.53 

8 

7.50 

7.47 

7.50 

7.50 

10 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

9 

7.53 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

10 


IIol 

day. 


11 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

10 

7.47 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

11 

7.44 

7.11 

7.41 

7.41 

12 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

11 

7.41 

7.44 

7.44 

7.47 

12 

7.41 

7.38 

7.41 

7.41 

13 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

13 

7.44 

7.47 

7.-17 

7.50 

13 

7.41 

7.38 

7.38 

7.41 

14 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

.14 

7.56 

7.56 

7.56 

7.59 

14 

7.41 

7.88 

7.38 

7.41 

16 

7.72 

7.75 

7.7X 

7.81 

15 

7.53 

7../J 

7.53 

7.56 

15 

7.34 

7.31 

7.31 

7.34 

17 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

16 

7. .50 

tf.50 

7.50 

7.53 

17 

7.22 

7.19 

7.22 

7.25 

18 

7.75 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

17 

7.50 

7.56 

7. fa, 

7.53 

18 

7.19 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

19 

7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

18 

7.53 

7.53 

7.53 

7.56 

19 

7.16 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

20 

7.72 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

20 

7.53 

7.53 

7.53 

7.56 

20 

7.03 

7.00 

7.03 

7.06 

21 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.78 

21 

7.44 

7.44 

7.47 

7.47 

21 

7.00 

6.97 

7.00 

7.03 

23 

7.69 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

22 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

7.50 

22 

6.91 

6.94 

6.94 

6.97 

24 

7.56 

7.56 

7.59 

7.59 

23 

7.53 

7.53 

7.53 

7.56 

24 

6.94 

6.91 

6.94 

6.97 

25 

7.56 

7.56 

7.59 

7.59 

24 

7.53 

7.50 

7.50 

7.53 

25 

6.94 

6.91 

6.94 

6.97 

26 

7.66 

7.56 

7.59 

7.62 

25 

7.53 

7.50 

7.63 

7.53 

26 

6.81 

6.78 

6.78 

6.84 

27 

7.56 

7.56 

7.69 

7.62 

27 

7.53 

7.50 

7.50 

7.53 

27 

6.81 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

28 

7.63 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

28 

7.44 

7.44 

7.44 

7.44 

28 

6.78 

6.75 

6.75 

6.78 

30 

7.44 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

29 

7.47 

7.44 

7.41 

7.44 

29 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

G. 75 

31 

7.34 

7.34 

7.38 

7.41 

30 

7.47 

7.41 

7.41 

7.44 











31 

7.47 

7.44 

7.44 

7.47 






__ 
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Daily cloning prices of cotton “future#" in Liverpool —Continued. 


Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

i 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Oct.- 

Nov. 

Nov.- 

Dee. 

Dec.- 

Jan. 

Jan.- 

Feb. 

Nov.- 

Dee. 

Dec.- 

Jan. 

Jan.- 

Feb. 

Feb.- 

Mar. 

j Dec.- 
Jan. 

Jan.- 

Feb. 

Feb.- 

Mar. 

Mar. - 
Aj»r. 

1894. 





1894. 





1891. 





Oct. 1 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.66 

Nov. 1 

5.94 

6.03 

6.06 

6.12 

Dec. 1 

6.06 

6.06 

1 6.09 

6.16 

2 

6.56 

6.66 

6.59 

6.62 

2 

6.00 

6.06 

6.09 

6.16 

3 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

3 

6.69 

6.59 

6.62 

6.66 

3 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

6.19 

4 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

4 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6. 72 

5 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

6.12 

5 

6.03 

6.03 

6.00 

6.09 

5 

6.76 

6.75 

6.78 

6.81 

6 

6.00 

6.03 

6.09 

6.12 

6 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6. 16 

6 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

7 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

6.12 

7 

6.16 

0.16 

6.19 

AM 

8 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.69 

8 

5.88 

5.91 

5.91 

6.00 

! 3 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

9 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.69 

9 

5.81 

5.81 

5.88 

5.91 

10 

6.06 

6.00 

6.09 

6.12 

10 

6.56 

6.66 

6.59 

6.62 

10 

5.78 

5.81 

5.8-1 

5.91 

a 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

0.12 

11 

6.60 

6.50 

6.50 

6.56 

12 ! 

5.69 

5. 72 

5.75 

5.81 

12 

6.03 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

12 

6.38 

6.38 

6.38 

6.44 

13 

5.75 

5.75 

5.81 

5.81 

13 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

13 

6.44 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

14 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.03 i 

11 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

15 

6.41 

0.41 

6.44 

6.47 

15 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.03 

15 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

10 

6.38 

6.38 

6.38 

6.41 

16 

5.81 

5.81 

5.84 i 

5.91 

17 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

17 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

6.44 

17 

5.75 

5.78 

5.81 

5.88 ; 

18 

5. 97 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

18 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 

19 

5.97 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

19 

5.97 

5.97 

6.03 

6.06 

19 

6.28 

6.25 

6.28 

6.28 

20 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

6.00 1 

20 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.03 

20 

6.19 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

21 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.07 j 

21 

5.88 

6.88 

5.94 

5. 97 

22 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

22 

6.00 

6.00 

6.06 

6.12 

22 

5.84 

5.84 

5.91 

5.94 

23 

6.19 

6.19 

6.2-2 

6.25 

23 

6.16 

6.16 

6. 19 

6.22 . 

24 


Holiday. 


24 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

21 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

6.3-1 i 

25 


Holiday. 


25 

6.12 

6.12 

6.12 

6.19 

26 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.25 

26 i 


Holiday. 

• 

26 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.25 

27 

6.3-1 

6.34 

6.38 

6.-11 

27 

5.91 1 

5.91 ] 

5.94 

6.00 

27 

6.03 

6.03 

6.09 

6.16 

28 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 ! 

28 

5.97 

r.,97 

6.03 

i 6.06 

29 

6.06 

6.06 

6.12 

6.19 

■29 

6.19 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 | 

29 

5.97 

6.03 

6.06 

| 6.12 

30 

6.03 

6.03 

6.09 

6.16 

30 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 ! 

31 


Holiday 


31 

6.00 

6.06 

6.12 

6.16 













Priei 

s and 

months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dales 


delivery. 


Dales 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

of sale. 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May- 

of sale. 

Mar.- 

Apr- 

May- 

June- 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 


Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1895. 





1895. 





1895. 





Jan. 2 

5.97 

6.03 

6.06 

6.12 

Feb. 1 

5.76 

6. 78 

5.84 

5. ,88 

Mar. 1 

5.81 

5.88 

5.91 

5. 97 

3 

6.88 

5.91 

5.97 

6.00 

o 

5. 78 

5.81 

5.88 

5 91 

2 

5.81 

5.91 

5.94 

5.97 

4 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.00 

4 

5.75 

6.78 

6.84 

5.88 

1 

5.91 

5.94 

6. (X) 

6.03 

5 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

5 

5.78 

5.81 

6.8-4 

5.91 

5 

5.91 

5.9-1 

5.97 

6.00 

7 

5.94 

6.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6 

5.78 

6.81 

5.81 

5.88 

6 

5. 97 

6.00 

6.06 

6.09 

8 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

7 

5.88 

5.91 

5.97 

6.00 

7 

6.97 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

9 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.16 

8 

6.91 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

8 

6.03 

6.06 

6.12 

6.16 

10 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.09 

9 

6.91 

6.94 

6. 97 

6.03 

9 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

11 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.09 

11 

5.84 

5.88 

5.91 

6.94 

11 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

12 

5.91 

5.97 

6.03 

6.06 

12 

5.88 

5.91 

6.97 

6.00 

12 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

14 

5.97 

6. (X) 

6.06 

6.09 

13 

6.84 

5.88 

6.91 

5.97 

13 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

6.34 

15 

5.91 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

14 

5.91 

5.94 

5.97 

6.03 

14 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 

6.38 

16 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

15 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.03 

15 

6.31 

6.34 

6.38 

6.41 

17 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

16 

5.91 

5.94 

6.97 

6.00 

16 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

6.50 

18 

5.94 

6.00 

6.03 

6.09 

18 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

18 

6.34 

6.38 

6.41 

6.44 

19 

5.91 

5.97 

5.97 

6.03 

19 

5.97 

5.97 

6.03 

6.03 

19 

6.1)0 

6. 50 

6.53 

6.56 

21 

5. 91 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

20 

5.97 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

20 

6.56 

6.53 

6.59 

6.62 

22 

5.84 

5.88 

5.94 

5.97 

21 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

6.00 

21 

6.53 

6.53 

6.56 

6.59 

23 

5.84 

6.88 

5.91 

6.97 

22 


Holiday. 


22 

6. 41 

6.41 

6. 44 

6.47 

24 

5.84 

5.84 

5.91 

5.94 

23 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

6.00 

-23 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

6.41 

25 

5.81 

6.81 

6.88 

5.91 

25 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

5.91 

25 

6.53 

6.53 

6.56 

6.59 

20 

5.84 

6.88 

5.88 

5.91 

26 

6.84 

5. 84 

5.88 

6.91 

26 

6.53 

6.53 

6.56 

6.59 

28 

5.78 

5.78 

6.81 

5.88 

27 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

5._9i l 

27 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.53 

29 

5.78 

5. 78 

5.81 

6.88 

28 

5.78 

5. 78 

5.84 

5.88 : 

28 

G. 44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.50 

30 

6.75 

5.75 

6.81 

6.81 






29 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.53 

81 

6.78 

6.78 

5.81 

5.81 






;k> 

0.53 

6.56 

6.62 

6.66 




484 THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION—FARM PRODUCTS, 


Daily closing prices of cotton “futures " in I.iverjmol— Continued. 


Dates 
of sale. 

Price# and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates 
of sale. 

Priees and months of 
delivery. 

Apr.- 

May. 

May- 

June. 

June- 

July. 

July- 

Aug. 

May- 
J une. 

June- 

July. 

July- 

Aug.- 

Ang.-i 
Sept., 

Tuiie- 

July. 

July- 

Aug. 

Aur.- 

Sept. 

Scpt.- 

Oet. 

1895. 





1895. 





1895. 


Hoi 

lay. 



0.02 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

May 1 

6.97 

7.00 

7.03 

7.09 

June 1 



•> 


6>59 

6.66 

6.69 

‘2 

7.12 

7.12 

7.19 

7.22 

3 


Holiday. 


3 

fi. 59 

6.59 

<5.66 

6.69 

3 

7.03 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

4 

7.li2 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

4 

6.53 

6.56 

6.59 

6.66 

1 

7.09 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

5 

7.59 

7.62 

7.66 

7.66 

5 

6.50 

6.53 

6.59 

6.62 

6 

7.03 

7.03 

7.09 

7.17 

6 


Holiday. 


6 

0.59 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

7 

7.03 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

7 


Holiday. 


8 

0.60 

6.69 

6.72 

6.75 

8 

7.03 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

8 


Holiday. 


9 


6.69 

6.78 

6.78 

•9 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

7.25 

10 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

0 

6.69 

6.72 

6.78 

6.81 

10 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

7.22 

11 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

11 

6.72 

6.78 

6.81 

6. Hi 

11 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

7.16 

12 

7.59 

7.59 

7.62 

7.62 

12 


Hoi 

day. 


13 

7.09 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

13 

7.56 

7.59 

7.62 

7.62 

13 


Holiday. 


14 

u 

7.12 

7.19 

7.22 

14 

7. 17 

7.50 

7.53 

7.56 

1ft 




15 

7.16 

7.19 

7 •>•> 

7.25 

15 

7.41 

7.41 

7.47 

7.47 

10 


Holiday. 


16 

7.22 

7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

17 

7.41 

7.47 

7.50 

7.50 

17 

6.91 

6.97 

7.03 

7.06 

17 

7.28 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

18 

7.31 

7.34 

7.3* 

7.41 

IS 

6.97 

7.00 

7.03 

7.06 

18 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

7.53 

19 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

7.38 

19 

7 03 


7.09 

7.12 

20 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

7. -‘>6 

20 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

7. 11 

20 

7.19 

7.19 

7.25 

7.28 

21 

7.41 

7.41 

7.44 

7.47 

21 

7.28 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

•»•> 

7.03 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

•p> 

7.56 

7.56 

7.62 

7.66 

•>•> 

7.31 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

23 

7.06 

7.16 

7.22 

7.‘28 

23 

7.62 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

-I 

7.19 

7.22 

7.25 

7.28 

21 

7.22 

7.22 

7.28 

7,31 

24 

7.W 

7.59 

7.62 

7.69 

25 

7. TO 

7.12 

7.16 

7.16 

25 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

7.25 

25 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

26 

7.22 

7.25 

7.28 

7.31 

26 

7.16 

7.16 

7.22 

7.25 

27 

7.62 

7.62 

7.69 

7.72 

27 

7.19 

7.22 

7.25 

7.28 


7.19 

7.19 

7.22 

7.28 

28 

7.59 

7.59 

7.62 

7.66 

28 

7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

7.31 

29 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

7.25 

29 

7.66 

7. 66 

7.69 

7.75 

29 

7.31 

7.3-1 

7.38 

7.11 

30 

7.09 

7.09 

7. 12 

7.19 

30 

7.72 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 











31 

7.66 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 







Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


1'rices and months of 



delivery. 


Dates of 


delivery. 


Dates of 


delivery. 


wile. 

July- 

Aug.- 

Sept,- 

Oct.- 

sale. 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

sale. 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dee.- 


Aur. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 



Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1895. 





1895. 





1895. 




8 55 


7.41 


7.50 

7.63 

Alig. 1 

7.34 

7.41 

7.44 

7.47 

Sept. 2 

8.44 

8.47 

8.50 

*> 

7.88 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

2 

7.38 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

3 

8.50 

8.50 

8.53 

8. 86 

3 

7.44 

7.50 

7,58 

7.56 

3 


Holiday. 


4 

8.50 

8.47 

8.56 

8.59 

4 

7.41 

7.47 

7.50 

7.53 

5 


Holiday. 


;.i 

8.47 

8. 14 

8.47 

8.50 

5 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

7.44 

6 


Holiday. 


6 

8.41 

8.41 

8.41 

8.44 


7.25 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

7 

7.47 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

7 

8.50 

8.47 

8.50 

8. ;>3 

8 

7.38 

7.44 

7. 17 

7. .50 

8 

7.50 

7.53 

7.56 

7.62 

9 

8.66 

8.66 

8. 66 

8.69 

9 

7.38 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

9 

7.50 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

10 

8.56 

8.56 

8.59 

8.62 

10 

7.34 

7.41 

7.47 

7.50 

10 

7.50 

7.53 

7.59 

7.62 

11 

8.59 

8.56 

8.59 

8.62 

11 

7.31 

7.3-1 

7.41 

7.41 

12 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

12 

8.47 

8.47 

8.47 

8.80 

12 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

7.44 

13 

7.81 

7.88 

7.91 

7.94 

13 

8.53 

8.50 

8.50 

8 56 

13 

7.28 

7.31 

7.41 

7.44 

14 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

7.91 

14 

8.50 

8.47 

8.50 

8.83 

15 

7.28 

7.34 

7.38 

7.41 

15 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.88 

16 

8.34 

8.31 

8.38 

8.38 

16 

7.25 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

16 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

7.78 

17 

8.47 

8. 14 

8.44 

8.47 

17 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

7.44 

17 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.88 

18 

8.56 

8.53 

8.53 

8.56 

18 

7.31 

7.34 

7.41 

7.44 

19 

7.72 

7.75 

7.81 

7.84 

19 

8.59 

8.56 

8.59 

8.59 

19 

7.25 

7.28 

7.34 

7.38 

20 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.88 

20 

8.66 

8.62 

8.62 

8.66 

20 

7.28 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

21 

7.91 

7.91 

7.97 

8.00 

21 

8.75 

8.72 

8.72 

8.75 

22 

7.31 

7.34 

7.41 

7 44 

22 

7.97 

7.97 

8.00 

8.06 

23 

8.75 

8.72 

8.72 

8.75 

23 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

7.41 

23 

8.06 

8.06 

8.12 

8.16 

21 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

8.81 

24 

7.22 

7.22 

7.28 

7.31 

24 

8.09 

8.09 

8.16 

8.19 

25 

9. TO 

9.06 

9.06 

9.09 

25 

7.22 

7.25 

7.28 

7.34 

26 

8.06 

8.06 

8. 12 

8.16 

26 

9.06 

9.06 

9.06 

9.09 


7.28 

7.28 

7.34 

7.38 

27 

8.16 

8.16 

8.22 

8.22 

27 

9.38 

9.34 

9.31 

9.41 


7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

7.34 

28 

8.38 

8.38 

8.41 

8. 44 

28 

9.22 

9.22 

9.22 

9.25 

29 

7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

7.34 

29 

8.38 

8.38 

8.44 

8.47 

30 

9.44 

9.41 

9.41 

9.44 

30 

7.25 

7.25 

7. '28 

7.34 

20 

8.47 

8. 47 

8.53 

8.56 






31 

7.25 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

31 

8.28 

8.28 

8.31 

8.34 


.... _ 

_ 
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Daily closing prices of cotton “ futures ” in Liverpool —Contiimod. 



Prices and months of ' 


Prices and months of 


Prices a ml months of 







dclivorv. 






Dates of 





Dates of 





Dates of 





wile*. 

Oct- 

Nov.-I Dec.- 

Jan.-! 

wile. 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

sale. 

... 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jmi. 

Fob. i 


IK'!'. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1895. 





1895. 





1895. 





Oct. 1 

9. 14 

9.41 

9.47 

y.5o 

Nov. 1 

9.38 

9.31 

9.34 

9.»a 

Dec. 2 

8.91 

x. 91 

8.91 

8.91 

2 

9.25 

9.25 

9.28 

1.1.31 ! 


9.25 

9.25 

9.28 

9.31 

:l 

8.94 

8.91 

X. 91 

s. 97 

3 

9.44 

9.44 

9.47 

9.50 

3 

9.34 

9.34 

9.31 

9.41 

-1 

8.75 

8.75 

8.78 

8.7s 

4 

9.44 

9.41 

9.47 

9. .50 

5 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.28 

5 

8.75 

8.75 

8.75 

8. 78 

5 

9.28 

9.28 

9.31 

9.38 1 

0 

9.22 

9.22 

9.22 

9.25 

0 

8.84 

8. 81 

8. 8-1 

8. M 

7 

9.31 

9.31 

9.31 

9.41 1 


9.19 

9.19 

9.19 

9.22 

7 

8.81 

8.81 

8.81 

8.81 

8 

9.31 

9.31 

9.31 

9. 11 * 

8 

9.12 

9.12 

9.10 

9.19 

9 

8.94 

8.91 

8.91 

8. 91 

9 

9.47 

9.47 

9.50 

9.53 ! 

9 

9.00 

9. IK) 

9.00 

9.03 

10 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

10 

9.41 

9.44 

9.47 

».r* 

11 

9.00 

9.00 

9.09 

y. oy 

i! 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

8. 97 

11 

9.47 

9.47 

9.50 

9.53 

12 

8.81 

8.81 

8.84 

8.88 

12 

8.91 

8.91 

8. 91 

8.91 

12 

9.44 

9.44 

9.47 

9.53 

13 

8.91 

8.91 

8.91 

8.97 

13 

9.00 

8.97 

8.97 

8. '.-7 

11 

9.5(1 

9. 50 

9.59 

9.02 

14 

8.78 

8.78 

8. 78 

8.81 

14 

9.03 

9.03 

9.03 

9.03 

15 

9.72 

9.72 

9. 75 

9.78 

15 

8.72 

s. 72 

8. 72 

K. T> 

10 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10 

9.78 

9.78 

9.81 

9.81 

10 

8.75 

8.75 

8. 75 

8.78 

17 

9.00 

9.03 

9.03 

9. (.3 

17 

9.59 

9.59 

9.02- 

9.00 

18 

8.81 

8.81 

8.84 

8.88 

18 

y. oo 

8.97 

8.91 

8.91 

18 

9.50 

9.50 

9.59 

9.02 

19 

8.00 

8.00 

8. 00 

8.00 

19 

8.91 

8.88 

8.88 

8. 88 

19 

9.53 

9.53 

9.53 

9.59 

20 

8.75 

8. 72 

8.72 

8.75 

20 

8.88 

8.84 

S. 81 

8.81 

21 

8.97 

8.97 

9.00 

9.00 

21 

8.8| 

8. 81 

8.81 

8.81 

21 

8.72 

8.09 

8.09 

8. 00 

22 

8.91 

8.91 

8.91 

8.97 

22 

8.91 

8. 88 

8.88 

s.yi 

23 

8.02 

8.02 

8.02 

8. (I'i 

23 

9.00 

8.97 

9.00 

9.03 

23 

9.00 

8.97 

8.97 

9.00 

24 

8.00 

8.00 

8. 00 

8. 00 

24 

8.91 

8.91 

8.91 

8.97 

25 

9.09 

9.00 

9.00 

9.09 

2.) 


Hoi 

day. 


25 

9.00 

9.00 

9. IX) 

9.03 

20 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

20 


Holiday. 


20 

9.00 

9.00 

9. (Hi 

9.09 

27 

9. 00 

9.03 

9.03 

9.03 

27 


Holiday. 


28 

9.12 

9.09 

9.12 

9.12 

28 

9.12 

9.09 

9. O'.) 

9.09 

28 


Holiday. 


29 

9.31 

9.31 

y. 31 

9.31 

29 

9.12 

9.12 

9.09 

9.09 

30 

8.00 

8.02 

8.02 

8.02 

30 

9.47 

9.41 

9.44 

9. 47 

30 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

9. 12 

31 

8.81 

8.81 1 8.84 

8.84 

31 

9.28 

9.28 

9.28 

9.28 













Priees and mouths of ; 


Prices and 

months of 


Prices and 

months of 



delivery. 




delivery. 




delivery. 


Dates of 





Dates of 





Du ten of 





sale. 

Jnn.- 

Fub. Mar.- 

Apr.- 

» l1 ''- Fall.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

Muy- 

sulc. 

Mar.- 

Apr.-- 

May- 

Jimc- 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. | May. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

Mav. 

Junc. 


Apr. 

Muy. 

June. 

July. 

1890. 





1890. 





1890. 





Jan. 2 

8.97 

8.97 

H. 97 

8.97 

Feb. 1 

8.91 

8.88 

8.84 

8. si 

Mar. 2 

•a. HI 

8.31 

8.31 

■s.28 

3 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 

8.91 

3 

S. 94 

8.91 

8.88 

8.81 

3 

a.ys 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

4 

8.88 

8.81 

8.81 

S. 84 

1 

8.91 

8.88 

8.81 

8.78 

4 

a. :u 

8. 31 

8.31 

8.31 

0 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

5 

8.91 

8.91 

S. 84 

8.81 

5 

8.22 

8.22 

8.22 

8.19 

7 

8. HJ 

8.78 

8.75 

8.75 

0 

8.91 

S. 88 

S. 84 

8.81 

0 

•S. 28 

8.25 

8.22 

8.22 

8 

8.72 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

7 

8. SX 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

7 

8.38 

8.31 

8.34 

8.31 

9 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

8.78 

8 

8.88 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

9 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.41 

10 

8.88 

8.81 

8.84 

8.8-1 

10 

8.84 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

10 

8.53 

8.50 

8.41 

8.44 

11 

8.84 

8.81 

8.81 

8.81 

11 

8.78 

s. 75 

S. 72 

8.09 

11 

8.50 

8.53 

8. fa) 

8.47 

13 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

8.75 

12 

8.78 

8.75 

8.72 

8.09 

12 

8.59 

8.50 

8.53 

8.50 

14 

8.84 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

13 

8.72 

8. 72 

8.09 

8.00 

13 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

lf> 

8.78 

8.78 

8. 75 

8. 09 

14 

8. HI 

8. 78 

8.75 

8.72 

14 

8.50 

8.53 

8.50 

8.47 

16 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.06 

15 

S. 81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.09 

Hi 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

8.34 

17 

8.75 

8.75 

8.75 

8.72 

17 

8.59 

x. fa} 

8.53 

*•50 

17 

8. 14 

8. 41 

8.38 

8.31 

18 

8.75 

8.72 

8.72 

8.09 

IS 

8.09 

8.02 

8.59 

8.50 

18 

8.50 

S. 50 

8.53 

8.50 

20 

8.72 

8.72 

8.09 

8.60 

19 

8.59 

8. 50 

8.50 

8.50 

19 

8.59 

8.59 

8.50 

8.53 

21 

8.84 

8. Si 

8.81 

8.78 

20 

8.59 

8.50 

8.50 

8. 50 

20 

8.59 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

22 

8.81 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

21 

8.75 

8. 72 

8.09 

8.00 

21 

8.02 

8.02 

8.59 

8.50 

23 

8.88 

8.84 

8.81 

8.81 

22 

8.72 

8.72 

8. fiO 

8.00 

23 

8.53 

8. a3 

8.50 

8.44 

24 

8.91 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 

24 

8.72 

8.09 

s. oo 

8.00 

24 

8.53 

8.53 

8.50 

8.44 

25 

«.yy ! a.yi 

8.91 

8.88 

25 

8.02 

8. 59 

8.50 

8.53 

25 

8.47 

8. 14 

8.41 

8.34 

27 

8.91 

8.88 

8.8-1 

8.84 

20 

8.00 

8. 02 

8.59 

8.50 

20 

8.47 

8.41 

8. 11 

8.34 

28 

8.84 

8.81 

8.81 

8.78 

27 

8.53 

s.rx> 

8. 17 

K. 47 

27 

8.50 

8. 17 

8. 17 

8.41 

29 

8.94 

8.91 

8.91 

8.88 

28 

8.47 

8.44 

8.11 

S. 11 

28 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.31 

30 

8.97 

8.91 

8.91 

8.88 

29 


8.47 

8.47 

8.-17 

30 

8.53 

8.50 

8.47 

8.14 

31 

8.91 

8.88 

8.84 

8.81 !| 





31 

8.59 

8.50 

8.53 

8.37 
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Daily closing prices of cotton “ futures ” in Liverpool —Continued. 


Dates of | 
sale. 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Dates of 
sale. 

Price 

May- 
J uue. 

s and months of 
delivery. 

Pates of 
stile. 

Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Apr.- 

May. 

May- 

June. 

June- 

July. 

July- 

Aug. 

June- 

July. 

July- 

Aug. 

Aug. 4 - 

Sept. 

June- 

July. 

July- 

Aug. 

Aug.- 

Sept. 

Sept.- 

Oet. 





1890. 





1890. 





8.50 

8 . -17 

8.41 

8.41 

May 1 

8.56 

8.47 

8.44 

8.34 

June 1 

7.97 

7.97 

7.91 

7.76 

8 .53 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

2 

8 .59 

8.50 

8.47 

8.38 

2 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

7.72 


Hoi 

day. 


4 

8.59 

8 . .53 

8.50 

8.38 

3 

7.75 

7.75 

7.09 

7.50 


Holiday. 


5 

x. oy 

8.02 

8.69 

8 . w 

1 

7.78 

7.78 

7.75 

7.62 


Holiday. 


6 

8.66 

8.59 

8.5G 

8.47 

5 

7.60 

7.60 

7.69 

7.47 


Holiday. 


7 

8.02 

8.50 

8.53 

8.44 

0 

7.81 

7.81 

7.78 

7.66 

8.53 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

8 

8.02 

8.50 

8.53 

8.44 

8 

7.72 

7.72 

7.09 

7.53 

H. 59 

8 . .53 

8.47 

8.44 

9 

8 . 62 

8.56 

8 . .50 

8.41 

9 

7.02 

7.02 

7.59 

7.44 

8 . .50 

8.47 

X. 11 

8.38 

11 

8.56 

8.50 

8.41 

8.38 

10 

7.56 

7.56 

7.50 

7.38 

8.50 

8.47 

8 . 11 

8.34 

12 

8 .59 

8 .53 

8.47 

8.38 

11 

7.44 

7.44 

7.41 

7.25 

8.47 

8.44 

8.38 

8.34 

13 

8.50 

8.50 

8 . 14 

8.31 

12 

7.59 

7.59 

7.53 

7.34 

8.50 

8 . .53 

8.44 

8.41 

14 

8.00 

8.44 

8.38 

8.28 

13 

7.59 

7.50 

7.60 

7.31 

H. 53 

8.53 

X. 1-1 

8.41 

15 

8.50 

8.41 

8.38 

8.28 

15 

7.78 

7.75 

7.69 

7.-14 

8 .59 

8 .53 

8 .47 

8 . 14 

10 

8 .44 

8.38 

8.31 

8.22 

1.0 

7.81 

7. Ml 

7.75 

7.50 

8 .59 

8 . .50 

8 .47 

8 .44 

18 

8.47 

8.38 

8 .34 

8.25 

17 

7.09 

7.61. 

7.59 

7.41 

S.50 

8 .53 

8.47 

8 . 14 

19 

8.50 

8.38 

8.38 

8.25 

18 

7.72 

7.69 

7.02 

7.41 

8.50 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

20 

8 . .53 

8.47 

8.41 

8.31 

19 

7.60 

7.66 

7.50 

7.38 

8.53 

8.50 

8.41 

8 .38 

21 

8 .53 

8.47 

8.41 

8.31 

20 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

7.50 

8.50 

8 .53 

8.47 

8 . 11 

22 

8.41 

8 .34 

8.31 

8.00 

22 

7.69 

7. t>0 

7.50 

7.38 

8 .59 

8.50 

8.50 

8.47 

23 

8.38 

8.31 

8.28 

8.22 

23 

7.00 

7.02 

7.50 

7.3-1 

8.59 

8.50 

8 . ,50 

8.47 

*25 


Holiday. 


24 

7.02 

7.59 

7.50 

7.34 

8.56 

8 .53 

8.47 

X. -1-1 

26 

8.28 

8.22 

8.19 

S. 12 

25 

7.56 

7.53 

7.47 

7.31 

8.50 

8 .47 

8.41 

8.38 

27 

8.00 

8.03 

8.03 

7.97 

20 

7.02 

7.59 

7.50 

7.34 

8.56 

8 .53 

8.47 

8 . 14 

28 


Holiday. 


27 

7.75 

7.72 

7.59 

7.47 

8.53 

8.50 

8.41 

8.41 

29 


Holiday. 


29 

7.G2 

7.59 

7.50 

7.31 

8.50 

8 .53 

8 .47 

8 .-U 

30 


Holiday. 

1 


30 

7.59 

7.50 

7.47 

7.28 


Dates of 
sale. 

Priet 

July- 

Aug. 

s and months of 
delivery. 

Ang.-'Sept.-l Oet.- 
.Sept. | Oet. j Nov. 

Pates of 
sale. 

Price 

Aug.- 

Sept.. 

1890. 


■ 



1896. 


July 1 

7.59 

7.50 

7.28 

7.19 

A.lg. 1 


2 

7.00 

7.53 

7.31 

7.22 

3 


3 

7.75 

7.62 

7.38 

7.28 

1 


4 

7.78 

7.60 

7.11 

7.31 

5 

7.91 

0 

7.00 

7.53 

7.28 

7.22 

0 

8 . 10 

7 

7.72 

7.59 

7.34 

7.26 

7 

8 . 17 

8 

7.09 

7.53 

7.31 

7 ‘>1 

8 

8.38 

9 

7 72 

7.50 

7.34 

7.22 

10 

8.12 

10 

7.09 

7.53 

7.31 

7.19 

11 

8.53 

11 

7.06 

7. .50 

7.25 

7.12 

12 

8.31 

13 

7.50 

7.31 

7.12 

7.00 

13 

8.12 

11 

7.38 

7.19 

7.00 

6.91 

It 

8.47 

15 

7.34 

7.10 

7.00 

6.88 

15 

8.41 

16 

7.25 

7.09 

C. 91 

6.81 

17 

8 .53 

17 

7.34 

7.10 

0.97 

0.88 

18 

8.81 

18 

7.34 

7.10 

0.94 

6.84 

19 

8.88 

20 

7.34 

7.10 

0.97 

6 . ,88 

20 

8.78 

21 

7.28 

7.12 

0.97 

6 . 84 

21 

9.19 

22 

7.28 

7.12 

0.97 

6.81 

22 

9.10 

23 

7.34 

7.22 

7.03 

6.94 

24 

8.81 

24 

7.34 

7.22 

7.03 

0.91. 

25 

8.78 

25 

7.34 

7.22 

7.03 

0 .94 

20 

8 . 09 

27 

7.22 

7.09 

0.94 

0.81 

! » 

8.50 

28 

7.34 

7.22 

7.06 

6 .97 

28 

8 . 47 

29 

7.38 

7.28 

7.16 

7.09 

29 

8 .44, 

30 

7.56 

7.41 

7.31 

7.22 

i 31 

8.25 

31 

7.59 

7-GO 

7.41 

7.34 

| 



Holiday. 
Holiday. 
Holiday. 
7.81 I 7.7ft 
8.03 I 7.97 
8.34 
8.25 
8.00 
8.41 
8.19 

7.97 
8.31 
8.22 
8.38 
8.00 
8.09 
8 .59 
9.00 

8.97 
8.59 


8.31 
8.19 
7.91 

8.31 

8.12 

7.91 
8.25 
8.19 
8.31 
8.50 
8.02 
8.53 
8.9-1 

8.91 
8 .53 


8.59 ; 8.53 
8.50 I 8.44 
8.31 8.25 

8.28 I 8.22 

8.28 i 8.22 

8.00 | 8.03 
I 
I 


7.91 
8.25 
8.10 
7.88 
8.28 
8.09 

7.88 
8.22 
8.10 
8.28 
8 .53 
8 .59 
8.47 

8.88 
8.84 
8.50 
8.17 
8.41 
8.22 
8.10 
8.19 
8.00 


Dates of 
sale. 


! Prices and months of 
delivery. 

Sept.-1 Oct.- Xov.-i Pec.- 
1 Oct. Nov. Pee. j Jan. 


1890. 
Sept. 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15> 

10 

17 

18 

19 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

20 
28 
29 


8.47 
8.81 
8.91 
8.97 
8.91 
9.00 
9.28 
9.10 
9.10 
9.06 
8.84 
8.88 
8.88 
8.97 
8.97 
8.M 
8.97 
9.00 
9.00 


8.44 

8.75 

8.84 

8.88 

8.81 

8.97 

9.22 

9.09 

9.09 

8.97 

8.75 

8.78 

8.78 

8.91 

8.88 

8.75 

8.88 

8.97 

8.91 


9.00 | 8.91 
8i94 i 8.81 
8.91 I 8.81 
8.94 j 8.W 
9.00 ! 8.97 
9.09 I 9.00 
9.00 , 8.91 


8.41 
8.72 
8.81 
8.84 
8.75 
8.91 
9.10 
9.03 
9.03 
8.91 
8.09 
8.72 
8.75 
8.84 
8.81 
8.09 
8.81 
8.88 
8.84 
8.81 
8.75 
8.72 
8.78 
8.91 
8.iW 
8.81 


8.41 
8.72 
8.78 
8.84 
8.75 
8.94 
9.12 
i 9.03 
9.03 
8.91 
8.69 
8.72 
8.75 
8.84 
8.81 
8.66 
8.78 
8.88 
8.84 
8.81 

8.75 
8.72 

8.76 
8.88 
8.91 
8.78 
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Daily cloning prices of cotton “ futures ” in Liverpool —Continued. 



Prices and months of 1 


Prices and months of 


Prices und months of 



delivery. 


Dates of 


delivery. 


Dates of 


delivery. 


sale. 

Get.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

sale. 

Nov.- 

Dee.- 

.Tun.- 

Feb.- 

sale. 

Dee.- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 


Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dee. 

Jail. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Jail. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

18%. 





18%. 





18%. 





Oct. 1 

8.81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.69 

Nov. 2 

8.50 

8.53 

8.50 

8.50 

Dec. 1 

8.44 

8.41 

8.41 

8.41 

2 

8.91 

8.8L 

8.78 

8.78 

3 

8.69 

8.66 

8.62 

8.62 


8.38 

8.31 

8.31 

8.34 

3 

8.81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.69 

4 

8.75 

8.72 

8. 69 

8. 69 


8.41 

8.38 

8. 38 

8.38 

5 

8.78 

8. 69 

8.62 

8.62 

5 

8.69 

8.66 

8.62 

8.62 

■i 

8.28 

8.25 

8.25 

8125 

<j 

8.78 

8.56 

8.53 

8. 50 

6 

8.62 

8.56 

8.50 

8. 50 

5 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

8.22 

7 

8.62 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

7 

8.59 

8.53 

8.50 

8.50 


8.25 

8.22 

8.22 

8.22 

8 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

9 

8.75 

8.72 

8.69 

8.69 

8 

8.22 

8.19 

8.19 

8.19 

9 

8. 11 

8.34 

8.28 

8. 28 

10 

8.81 

8.78 

8.75 

8. 75 

9 

8.09 

8. 09 

8.09 

8.09 

30 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.28 

11 

8.69 

8.62 

8.59 

8.59 

10 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8. 09 

12 

8. 17 

8.38 

K. 34 

8.34 

12 

8.75 

8. 66 

8.62 

8. 59 

n 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

13 

8.50 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

13 

8.78 

8.72 

8.66 

8.62 

12 

8. (HI 

7.97 

7.97 

8. 00 

11 

8.47 

8.38 

8.34 

8.31 

11 

8. (Hi 

8.69 

8.53 

8.50 

14 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

15 

8. 11 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25. 

16 

8.53 

8.47 

8.41 

8.41 

15 

7.81 

7.81 . 

7.81 

7.81 

i<; 

8.41 

8.31 

8.25 

8.25 

17 

8.53 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

16 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7. 75 

17 

8.38 

8.28 

8.22 

8.22 

18 

8.56 

8.50 

8.11 

8.41 

17 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

19 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

8.31 

19 

8.41 

8.34 

8.28 

8. 28 

is 

7.91 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

20 

8.47 

8. :S8 

8.3-1 

8.34 

20 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.28 

19 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

21 

8. 14 

8.34 

H. 31 

8.31 

21 

8.38 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

21 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

22 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

23 

8.34 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

22 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

23 

8.53 

8.41 

8.38 

8.38 

24, 

8.31 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

23 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7,81 

24 

8.62 

8.50 

8.47 

8.47 

25 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

8.31 

21 

7-81 

7.78 

7.78 

7. 78 

2G 

8.56 

8.47 

8.41 

8.41 

26 

8.38 

8.28 

8. 28 

8.25 

25 


Holiday. 


27 

8.50 

8. 38 

8.44 

8.44 

27 

8.47 

8.41 

8.41 

8.38 

26 


Holiday. 


28 

8.66 

8.50 

8.47 

8.44 

28 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

8. 38 

28 

7. 72 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

29 

8.66 

8.53 

8.50 

8. 17 

30 

8.38 

8.34 

8.31 

8.31 

29 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.69 

80 

8.59 

8.47 

8.4 1 

8.41 






30 

7.75 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

31 

8.69 

8.56 

8.50 

8.47 






31 

7.81 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 


Prices and 

months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

.Tan.- 

Feb.- 

Mai.- 

Apr.- 

of sale. 

Fob.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May- 

of sale. 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May- 

June- 


Feb. 

Mar. 

A]ir. 

May. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 


Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1897. 





1897. 





1897. 





Jan. 1 


Holiday. 


Feb. 1 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7. MS 

Mar. 1 

7.91 

7.91 

_7.91 

7.94 

2 


Holiday. 


2 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

2 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

7.88 

4 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

3 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

3 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.81 

5 

7.72 

7 7‘» 

7.72 

7.75 

-1 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

7.88 

4 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

0 

7.81 

7. el 

7.81 

7.8-1 

5 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

7. S3 


7.66 

7.60 

7.09 

7.69 

7 

7.78 

|7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

6 

7. SI 

7.81 

7.81 

7.88 

6 

7.72 

7.72 

7 79 

7.75 

8 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.W 

8 

7.00 

7.00 

7.69 

7 .71 

8 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

9 

7.62 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

9 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

11 

7.88 

7.88 

7. 8.S 

7.91 

10 

7.59 

7.62 

7.66 

7.1.11 

10 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

12 

7.88 

7.81 

7.8-1 

7.88 

11 

7.56 

7.56 

7.59 

7.62 

11 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 


7.91 


7.88 

7 .ss 

12 







7.72 


7.72 

14 

7.81 

7.81 

[7. si 

7.81 

13 

7.41 

7.44 

7.47 

. 

7.50 

13 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

If) 

7.84 

7. Si 

7.84 

7.88 

15 

7.53 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

15 

7.8-1 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

16 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

16 

7.62 

7.62 

7. (Hi 

7.66 

16 

7.KS 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

18 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

17 

7.66 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

17 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

19 

7.81 

7.81 

7.78 

7.81 

18 

7.62 

7.02 

7.60 

7.60 

18 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.fH 

20 

7.84 

7.81 

7.84 

7.84 

19 

7.6.9 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

19 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

21 

7.94 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

20 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

20 

7.81 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

22 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

7.93 

22 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.72 

22 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

7.88 

23 

7.84 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

23 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

23 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

25 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

24 

7.72 

7.72 

7.75 

7.76 

24 

7.88 

7.88 

7. 88 

7.88 

26 

7.84 

7.84 

7.81 

7.88 

25 

7.78 

,7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

25 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

27 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

26 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

7.91 

26 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

28 

7.84 

7.84 

7.81 

7.88 

27 

7.94 

7.94 

7.97 

7.97 

27 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.81 

29 

7 . 7 a 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 






29 

7.78 

7.78 

7. 78 

7.78 

:«) 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 






30 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 











31 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 
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Daily clotting prices of cotton “ futures ” in Liverpool —Continued. 


Prices ami months of 
delivery. 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 


Dates 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 


of sale. 

Apr- 

May- 

June- 

July- 

1 of sale. 

May- 

June- 

July- 

Allg.- 

of wile. 

June- 

July- 

Aug.- 

Kept.- 


May. 

June 

jJuly. 

Aug. 

| 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

- 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1897. 





1897. 





1897. 





Apr. 1 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

May 1 

,8.34 

8 .34 

8.39 

8.22 

• June 1 

8.03 

8.00 

7.84 

7.66 

2 

7.81 

7*81 

7.81 

7.81 

3 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

8.12 

2 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.69 

8 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

4 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

8.06 

3 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.69 

6 

7.97 

7.97 

7.97 

7.97 

5 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.09 

4 

8.06 

8.03 

7.88 

7.69 

(i 

7.94 

7.94 

7.9-1 

7.91 

6 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.09 

5 


Ho] 



7 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

7.91 

7 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

8.06 

7 


Holiday. 


8 

7.94 

7.94 

7.91 

7.91 

8 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.12 

8 

8.12 

8.09 

7.94 

7.76 

9 

7.97 

7.94. 

7. 94 

7.94 

10 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.12 

9 

8.16 

8.09 

7 97 

7.78 

10 

8 . IK) 

8.00 

7.97 

7.97 

11 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.06 

10 

8.12 

8.09 

7.97 

7.78 

12 

7.97 

7.91 

7.94 

7.91 

12 

8.19 

8.16 

8.12 

8.03 

11 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.72 

13 

8.00 

7.97 

7.97 

7.94 

13 

8.19 

8.16 

8.12 

8.03 

12 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.72 

11 

8.06 

8.03 

8.03 

8.00 

14 

8.16 

8.12 

8.09 

8.00 

14 

8.00 

8.00 

7.88 

7.69 

15 

8.00 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

15 

8.19 

8.16 

8.12 

7.97 

15 

8.06 

8.03 

7.94 

7.72 

1 C 


Hoi 

day. 


17 

8.09 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

16 

8.09 

8.06 

7.97 

7.71, 

17 


Holiday. 


18 

8.12 

8.09 

8.06 

7.94 

17 

8.09 

8.09 

8.00 

7.78 

19 


Holiduy. 


19 

8.09 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

18 

8.12 

8.09 

8.00 

7.78 

20 


Holiday. 


20 

8.06 

8.03 

8 . (X) 

7.88 






21 

8.03 

8.00 

8.00 

7.97 

21 

8.03 

8.00 

7.97 

7.84 

21 




22 

8.09 

8.06 

8.06 

8.03 

22 

8.03 

8.00 

7.97 

7.84 

o*> 




23 

8.09 

8.06 

8.06 

8.03 

24 

7.94 

7.91 

7.88 

7.75 

23 




. 24 

8.16 

8.12 

8.09 

8.06 

25 

8.09 

8.03 

8.00 

7.88 

24 




2G 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

26 

8.06 

8.03 

8.00 

7.84 

25 




27 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

27 

8.09 

8.06 

8.00 

7.88 

26 

8.06 

8.06 

7.97 

7.75 

28 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

28 

8.06 

8.00 

7.97 

7.84 

28 

8.09 

8.06 

7.97 

7.78 

29 

8.31 

8.28 

8.28 

8.25 

29 

8.06 

8.03 

8.00 

7.8-1 

29 

8.16 

8.12 

8 . IB 

7.84 

31) 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

31 

8.09 

8.06 

8.00 

7.88 

30 

8.19 

8.16 

8.06 

7.88 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prie 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


didivery. 


of sale. 

July- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

of sale. 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

of sale. 

Sept.- 

Oct. • 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Out. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1897. 





1897. 





1897. 





July 1 

8.22 

8.09 

7.91 

7.75 

Aug. 2 


Holiday. 


Sept. 1 

7. 78 

7.53 

7. 44 

7.4 

2 

8.31 

8.22 

8 . 03 

7.88 

3 

8.28 

s. 03 

7. si 

7. 78 


7. 75 

7.50 

7.41 

7. .18 

3 

8.28 

8.16 

7.97 

7.81 

1 

8.22 

8 . IN) 

7.81 

7. 75 

3 

7. 69 

7.47 

7.38 

7.31 

5 

8.28 

8.25 

8.00 

7.84 

;> 

8.25 

8.03 

7.81 

7. 75 

4 

7.72 

7.50 

7. 11 

7.41 

6 

8.34 

8.22 

8.03 

7.91 

6 

8.31 

8.06 

7.88 

7.81 

6 

7.72 

7.50 

7.44 

7.34 

7 

8.25 

8.12 

7.94 

7.81 

7 

8.31 

8.09 

7.91 

7 81 

7 


7.50 

7.41 

7 34 

8 

8.34 

8.22 

8.06 

7.91 

9 

8.28 

8.03 

7.84 

7. 75 

8 

7.72 

7.50 

7.38 

7.34 

9 

8.28 

8.16 

8.00 

7.88 

10 

8.22 

8.00 

7.81 

7.72 

9 

7.78 

7.50 

7.44 

7.11 

10 

8.28 

8.16 

7.97 

7.81 

11 

8.19 

7.97 

7.78 

7.66 

10 

7.75 

7.53 

7.41 

7.38 

12 

8.22 

8 . O'.) 

7.91 

7.72 

12 

8.12 

7.91 

7.69 

7.62 

11 

7.72 

7.50 

7.38 

7.34 

13 

8.25 

8.12 

7.91 

7.75 ! 

13 

8.06 

7.8-1 

7.66 

7.59 

13 

7.69 

7.47 

7.31 

7.31 

14 

8.31 

8.22 

8.03 

7.88 ! 

14 

MB 

7. XI 

7.66 

7.56 

14 

7.69 

7. ,50 

7.38 

7.34 

15 

8.38 

8.28 

8.06 

7.91 

16 

7.8.S 

7.1)9 

7.50 

7. 11 

15 

7.78 

7. ,56 

7.47 

7. 11 

16 

8.38 

8.28 

8.09 

7.91 

17 

7.81 

7. £2 

7.44 

7.38 , 

16 

7.69 

7.47 

7.38 

7 31 

17 

8.41 

8.31 

X. 12 

7.97 

18 

7.81 

7.59 

7.44 

7.34 

17 

7*. 62 

7.44 

7.31 

7.31 

19 

8.28 

8.16 

7.97 

7.78 

19 

7.88 

7.69 

7.50 

7.41 

18 

7.56 

7.38 

7.28 

7.25 

20 

8.31 

8.16 

7.94 

7.78 

20 

7.78 

7.56 

7.41 

7.31 

20 

7.53 

7.31 

7.25 

7.22 

21 

8.28 

8.16 

7.94 

7.75 

21 

7.81 

7.66 

7.47 

7.38 

21 

7.50 

7.28 

7.19 


■a 

8.31 

8.16 

7.94 

7.75 

23 

8.00 

7.78 

7.59 

7.53 

22 

7.53 

7.31 

7.22 

7.19 

23 

8.34 

8.19 

7.97 

7.78 

24 

8 . 16 

7.97 

7.78 

7.69 

23 

7.47 

7.25 

7.16 

7.12 

24 

8.31 

8.22 

7.97 

7.81 

25 

8.03 

7.81 

7.59 

7.53 

24 

7.47 

7.25 

7.16 

7.12 

26 

8.38 

8.25 

8.03 

7.81 

26 

8.09 

7.84 

7.62 

7.53 

25 

7.41, 

7.16 

7.09 

7.06 

27 

8.38 

8.25 

8.03 

7.81 

27 

8.12 

7.75 

7.53 

7.44 

27 

7.28 

7.03 

6.97 

G. 94 

28 

8.28 

8.12 

7.91 

7.75 

28 

7.97 

7.72 

7.53 

7.41 

28 

7.25 

7.06 

0.97 

6.94 

29 

8.28 

8 .1G 

7.94 

7.75 

30 

8.00 

7.75 

7.53 

7 41 

29 

7.25 

7.03 

6.94 

6.91 

30 

8.34 

8.19 

7.97 

7.75 

3L 

7.94 

7.72 

7.47 

7.38 

30 

7.25 

7.03 

6.97 

6.94 

31 


Holiday. 

1 
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Daily closing prices of cotton “futures " in Liverpool —Continued. 


.. . — - 

Prices and months of 1 

" 

Prices and months of 11 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Oct..- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

of sale. 

Nov.- 

Dee.- 

Tan.- 

Feb.- 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1897. 





1897. 





Oct. 1 

7.00 

6.94 

6.91 

6.91 

Nov. 1 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

2 

6 .94 

6.88 

6.88 

6.84 

2 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

1 

7.00 

6.94 

6.94 

6.94 

3 

6.34 

6.3-1 

6 . 31 

6.34 

5 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

4 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6 .34 

6 

7.19 

7.12 

7.09 

7.09 

5 

6.28 

0.28 

6.28 

6.31 

7 

7.19 

7.12 

7.09 

7.09 

6 

0.34 

6.31 

6.31 

6 .34 

8 

7.09 

7.03 

7.00 

7.00 

8 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

9 

7.09 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

9 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

11 

7.09 

7.03 

7.03 

7.00 

10 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

12 

7.03 

6.91 

6.91 

6.91 

11 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

13 

6.94 

6.84 

6.81 

6.81 

12 

6.31 

G. 31 

6.31 

6.38 i 

M 

6.91 

6.81 

6 .78 

6.78 

13 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

15 

6.91 

6.81 

6.78 

6 . 78 

15 

6.25 

G. 22 

G. 22 

6.25 

16 

6.81 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

16 

6.28 

G. 28 

6.28 

6.28 

18 

6.78 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

17 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

G. 34 

19 

6.75 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

18 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6 . is 

20 

6.69 

6.62 

6.59 

6.59 

19 

6.34 

6.31 

6.31 

G. 34 

21 

6.72 

6.60 

6.62 

6.62 

20 

6.28 

6.25 

6.25 

G. 28 

22 

6.78 

6.69 

G. 69 

6.69 

22 

6.31 

G. 28 

G. 28 

G. 31 | 

23 

6.66 

6.59 

6.59 

6 . 59 

23 

6.31 

6 . 28 

G. 28 

6.31 ! 

25 

6.62 

6.56 

ti.fiti 

6.56 

24 

6.34 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 i 

26 

6.56 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

25 

6.28 

G. 28 

6.25 

G. 28 ; 

27 

6.62 

6.56 

6.56 

6.56 

26 

6.28 

6.25 

0.25 

6.28 

28 

6.56 

6.50 

6 .47 

6.47 

■n 

6.31 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

29 

6.56 

6.50 

6.47 

6 .47 

29 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

30 

6.50 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

30 

6.31 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 


j_ 

Prices and 

i 

months of 


Prices and 

months of !| 



delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

of sale. 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr- 

May- 


Keb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.l 

1898. 





1898. 





Jan. 1 


Hoi 

day. 


Feb. 1 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 1 

3 


Holiday. 


2 

6.28 

6.'28 

6.31 

6.31 1 

•1 

6.31 

6.31 

6.3-1 

6.38 

3 

6.28 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

5 

6.28 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

4 

6.31 

G. 31 

6.34 

6.38 

6 

6.28 

6.31 

6.31 

6 .34 

5 

6.34 

6.38 

6.38 

6.41 

7 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

6.38 

7 

6 .47 

6 .47 

6 .47 

6.50 

8 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

6.38 

8 

6.47 

6 . 47 

6.50 

6.50 

10 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

6.34 

9 

6.17 

6.47 

6.50 

G. 53 

11 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.31 

10 

6.66 

6 . G6 

6.66 

6.72 

12 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

11 

6.59 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6.62 ■ 

13 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

12 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

14 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6 .34 

11 

G. G2 

G. G2 

6.62 

6.66 . 

15 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

15 

6.56 

6.56 

6.56 

6.56 ! 

17 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

16 

6.56 

6.56 

6.56 

6 .59 : 

18 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.25 

17 

6.56 

6.56 

6.50 

6.56 ; 

19 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

18 

6 . 59 

6.59 

6 .59 

6.59 i 

20 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

19 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6.59 

21 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.'28 

21 

6.53 

6 .53 

6.56 

6.56 . 

22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

22 

6.66 

6.00 

6.66 

6.00 : 

24 

G. 22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

23 

6.69 

G. 69 

6 . G9 

6.69 

25 

6.25 

6.25 

G. 25 

6,28 

24 

6.69 

G. 69 

6.69 

6.69 

26 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

25 

6.72 

G. 72 

6.72 

6.72 < 

27 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

26 

6.78 

G. 78 

6 . 78 

6.78 ! 

28 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

28 

6.75 

6 .75 

6.75 

6.78 j 

29 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.31 






31 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

6.31 







j Prices am! months of 
delivery. 


of xaie. 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1897. 





Dec. 1 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

2 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

3 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

4 

6.34 

6.34 

6.31 

0.34 

6 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

7 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

8 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

6.28 

9 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

0.28 

10 

6.25 

6.25 

0.25 

0.28 

11 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

13 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

0.31 

14 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

16 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

16 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.25 

17 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.25 

18 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.25 

20 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

21 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

0.34 

22 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

23 

6.34 

6.34 

6.38 

G.4H 

21 

«.S4 1 ti.S4 

6 .34 

6.38 

25 


Holiday. 


27 


Holiday. 


28 

6.28 

6.28 1 6.28 

6.31 

29 

6.34 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

30 

6.38 

6.34 

6.34 

6.38 

31 

6.38 

6.34 

6.38 

6.38 


Dates 
of sale. 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 


Mar.- 

Apr. 


Apr.-j May-June- 
May. June. July. 


1898. 
Mar. 1 
•2 
3 
■1 
5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
28 

29 

30 

31 


0.72 
0.81 
6.78 
6.75 
6.75 
6.69 
6.69 
6.72 
6.66 
6.62 
6.56 
6.56 
6.53 
6.56 
6.56 
6.59 
6.56 
6.53 


6 .53 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 
6.50 
6.59 
6.62 


6.60 


6.72 
6.81 
6.78 
6.75 
6 .75 
6.69 
6.69 
6.72 
6.69 
6.62 
6.56 
6.66 
6.56 
6.59 
6.66 
6.59 
6.56 
6.53 
6.56 
6.53 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.53 
6.59 
6.62 
6.66 


6.72 
6.81 
6.81 
6.75 
6.75 
6.69 
6.69 
6.75 
6.69 
6.66 
6.59 
6.56 
6.56 
6.59 
6.59 
6.59 
6.59 
6.53 
6.56 
6.53 
6.53 
6 .53 
6.50 
6.53 
6.62 
6.62 
6.66 


6.72 
6.88 
6.78 
6 .75 
6.78 
6.72 
6.69 
6 .75 
6.69 
6.60 
6.59 
6.56 
6 .59 
6 .59 
6.59 
6.62 
6.59 


6.53 
6 .53 
6.53 
6 .53 
0.53 
6.62 
6.62 
6.66 
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Daily cloning prices of cotton “futures " in Liverpool —Continued. 


Dates 
of Hale. 


189*. 
Apr. 1 


Dates 
of sale. 


1898. 
July 1 
2 
1 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

1*2 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 
19 
*20 
21 
2*2 
*23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 


May-jjune-j July- 


Apr.- 

May. 


June. July. Auk. 


6.72 
6.06 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
6.75 


6.72 
6.66 
6.72 
6.72 
6. 72 
6.75 


6.72 
6.66 
6.72 
6.72 
6.75 
6.75 


6.69 
6.69 
6.75 
6.78 
6.84 
6.8-1 
6.94 
7.03 
7.16 
7.06 
7.12 
7.03 
7.06 
7.00 
6.97 
7.06 
7.09 


Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 


6.72 

6.69 

6.75 

6.78 

6.84. 

6.81 

6.91 

7.0*3 

7.16 

7.06 

7.16 

7.03 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

7.06 

7.09 


6.72 

6.72 

6. 75 
6.78 
6.81 
6.84 
6.91 
7.03 
7.19 
7.00 
7.16 

7. (Hi 
7.06 
7.03 
7.00 
7.06 
7.12 


6.72 

6.66 

6.75 

6.72 

6.75 

6.75 


6.72 
6.72 
6.75 
6.78 
6.81 
6.84 
6.94 
7.03 
7.19 
7.06 
7.16 
7.06 
7.06 
7.03 
7.00 
7.09 
7.12 


Dates 
of sale. 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 

J ul y-| Aug. -|Sept.-| Oet.- 
Aug. j Sept. Oct. Nov. 


6.69 ! 
6.69 
6.72 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
6.75 
6.78 
6.78 
6.78 
6.72 
6.75 
6.72 
6.69 
6.69 
6.66 
6.66 
6.62 
6.72 
6.72 
6.75 


6,66 
6. 72 ! 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
6.75 
6.78 
6.75 
6.69 
6.72 
6.72 
6.66 
6.66 
6.62 
6.66 
6.62 
6.69 


6.62 
6.62 
6.69 
6.69 
6.69 
6.72 
6.69 
6.69 
6.69 
6.69 
6.69 
6.72 
6.75 
6.72 
6.62 
G. 69 
6. (Hi 
6.62 
6.02 
6. 59 
6.59 
6.56 
6.66 
6.66 

6.72; 

Holiday. 


6.59 
6.59 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.69 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.69 
6.72 
6.69 
6.59 
6.66 
6.62 
6.59 
6.59 
6.56 
6. .56 
6.56 
6.62 
6.62 
6.66 


May 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 


7.00 
6.94 
6.91 
6.88 
6.97 
7.03 
7.00 
7.03 


7.00 
7.03 
7.06 
7.06 
7. (Hi 
7.09 



July- 

Aug.- 

of sale. 

June- 

July- 

Auk.- 

Sept.- 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1898. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

Juno 1 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.00 

6.94 

6.97 

6.97 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

6.94 

6.91 

6.97 

6.97 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

6.91 

6.91 

6.9U 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

7.03 

7.06 

7.03 

7 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

8 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

7. Oil 

7.06 

7.06 

9 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

7.00 

(i. 97 

7.00 

7.00 

10 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

11 

7.00 

7.00 

7.03 

6.97 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

13 

7.00 

7.03 

7. Oil 

6.97 

7.00 

7.03 

7.00 

14 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

6.94 

6.97 

0.97 

15 

6.97 

7.00 

6.97 

6.94 

6.94 

6.97 

6.91 

16 

6.97 

6.97 

6.97 

6.94 

6.97 

6.97 

6.97 

17 

6.91 

6.97 

6.97 

6.94 

7.03 

7.06 

7.03 

18 

6.91 

6.91 

C. 91 

6.88 

7.03 

7.00 

7.03 

20 

6.78 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

7.00 

7.03 

7.03 

21 

6.75 

6.75 

6. 75 

6.69 

7.03 

7.03 

7. 

22 

6.75 

6.75 

6. 75 

6.72 


7.09 

7. (Hi 

23 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6.69 

7.03 

7.06 

7. (Hi 

24 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

6.75 

7.06 

7.06 

7. (Hi 

25 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.72 

7. (19 

7.09 

7.09 

27 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.75 



28 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.75 



29 

6.78 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

| 7.06 

| 7.06 

. 7.06 

30 

6.72 

6.72 

_ 

6.72 

6.69 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 



Prices and months of j| 



delivery. 


Dates 




_: 

of sale. 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Oet.- 

Nov.-j 

.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. | 

1898. 





Aug. 1 


Holiday. 


2 

6.09 

6.66 

6.52 

6.59 

3 

ti. 72 

6.66 

6.62 

6.62 

4 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

5 

6.72 

6.00 

6. (Hi 

(i. 62 

6 

6.72 

6. (Hi 

6. (Hi 

6.62 

8 

6.75 

6.69 

(i. (Hi 

6.66 

9 

6.75 

6.69 

6. (Hi 

6.62 

10 

6.78 

6.75 

6.69 

6. (Hi 

11 

6.72 

6.66 

0.02 

6.59 

12 

6.69 

6.59 

(i.56 

6.53 

13 

6.62 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

15 

6.59 

0.50 

6.47 

6.44 

10 

6.53 

6.47 

6.41 

6.38 

17 

6.47 

6.41 

0.34 

6.34 

18 

6.44 

6.38 

(i. 34 

6.31 

19 

6.44 

6.38 

6.31 

6.31 

20 

6.38 

6.28 

6.25 

6.25 

22 

6.38 

6.31 

6.25 

6.25 

23 

G. 44 

6.31 

6.28 

6.2* 

24 

6.3-4 

6.28 

6 22 

6.22 

25 

6.41 

6.31 

6.28 

6.25 

26 

6.41 

6.34 

0.28 

C.2* 

27 

6.44 

6.38 

6.31 

6.31 

29 

6.41 

6.31 

6.28 

6.25 

30 

6.38 

6. HI 

6.25 

6.25 

31 

6.38 

• 6.28 

6.25 

6.22 


Dates 
of sale. 


1898. 
Sept. 1 
2 
3 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Prices and months of 
delivery. 


6.31 
6.34 
6.28 
6.28 
6.28 
6.25 
6.31 
6.28 
6.25 
6.28 
6.31 
6.25 
6.19 
6.16 
6.12 
6.09 
6.12 
6.06 
6.09 
6.06 
6.03 

<l00 

5.94 
6.00 
6.00 
5.97 


Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Deo.- 

Nov. 

ijec. 

Jan. 

6.25 

0.25 

6.25 

6.31 

6.2* 

6.28 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6 19 

6.19 

(i. 25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

(i. 19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.19 

6.16 

6.16 

(i. 12 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.09 

6.09 

6. (Hi 

6.06 

6.06 

6.06 

6.03 

6.03 

6.06 

6.03 

6.03 

6.00 

5.97 

6.97 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.97 

5.97 

5.97 

6.94 

5.94 

5.94 

5.91 

6. 91 

5.91 

6.8* 

5.S8 

5.97 

5.91 

6.94 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

5.94 

5.91 

6.91 
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Daily closing prices of cotton “futures ” in Liverpool— Continued. 



Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 



Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

of sale. 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

of sale. 



Feb.- 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1898. 





1898. 





1898. 





Oct. 1 

5.91 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

Nov. 1 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

5.84 

Dec. 1 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.09 

3 

5.94 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

2 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

6.84 

2 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

4 

5.94 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

3 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

3 

6.03 

6.03 

6.03 

6.06 

5 

5.97 

5. 97 

5.97 

5.97 

4 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

5 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.12 

6 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6 

5.78 

5. 78 

5.78 

6.81 

6 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

7 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

7 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

7 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

8 

6.00 

5.91 

5.94 

5.94 

8 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

8 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.12 

10 

5.97 

5.94 

5. 91 

5.91 

9 

5. £4 

5.84 

5.81 

5.84 

9 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.19 

11 

5.97 

5.91 

5.94 

5.91 

10 

6.88 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

10 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

12 

5.97 

5.94 

5.91 

5.94 

11 

6.81 

6.81 

6.81 

5.81 

12 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.22 

13 

5.91 

5.94 

5.94 

5.91 

12 

5.84 

6.84 

5.84 

5.84 

13 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.19 

14 

6.97 

,5.94 

5.94 

5.97 

14 

5.88 

5.88 

6.88 

5.88 

14 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.22 

15 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

15 

5.88 

6.84 

5.84 

5.88 

15 

6.16 

6.19 

6.19 

6.19 

17 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

16 

5.81 

6.81 

5.81 

5.84 

16 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

18 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

17 

5.88 

5.84 

5.81 

6.88 

17 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

0.12 

19 

6.97 

5.94 

5.91 

5.97 

18 

5.91 

5.88 

5.88 

6.91 

19 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

20 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

19 

5.94 

6.91 

5.91 

5.94 

20 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

21 

5.97 

5.94 

6.94 

5.94 

21 

5.91 

5.91 

6.91 

6.91 

21 

G. 03 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

22 

5.97 

5.94 

5.91 

5.94 

22 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

6 .97 

22 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

24 

■ ft. 97 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

23 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

23 

C. 06 

6.06 

6.09 

0.12 

25 

6 .94 

5.91 

5,91 

5.91 

24 

6,06 

6.03 

6.03 

6.03 

24 


Holiday. 


20 

5.97 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

25 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

26 


Holiday. 


27 

5.97 

5.94 

5.91 

5.91 

26 

6 . 06 

6.00 

6.03 

6.03 

27 

6.03 

6.03 

6.09 

6.09 

28 

5.94 

5.91 

6.91 

5.91 

28 

6.19 

6.16 

6.16 

6.16 

28 

6.03 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

29 

5.91 

5.88 

6.88 

5.88 

29 

6.12 

6.09 

6.09 

G. 12 

29 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

31 

5.88 

5.84 

5.84 

5.84 

30 

6.12 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

30 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 











31 


Holiday. 



Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of Nile. 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May. 

of sale. 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May- 

of Rale. 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May. 

May- 

June- 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 


Apr. 

J une. j;Jtily. 

1899. 





1899. 





1899. 





Jan. 2 


Holiday. 


Feb. 1 

6.44 

G. 47 

6.47 

6 .53 

Mar. 1 

6 .59 

6.62 

6.66 

G. 66 

3 

Ii.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

2 

6 .47 

6.50 

6.53 

6.56 

*2 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

4 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

3 

6.38 

6.41 

6.44 

6 . 47 

3 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

6.72 

5 

6.06 

6.09 

6 . 12 

6.16 

4 

6.41 

6.44 

6 . J7 

0.50 

4 

6 . 75 

6 .75 

6.78 

6 . 78 

0 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

6 . 50 

6 

6.78 

6.78 

6 . 78 

6.81 

7 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

7 

6.63 

6.56 

6 .59 

6 . 59 

7 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

9 

6.16 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

8 

6.50 

6.50 

6.53 

6.56 

8 

6 . 78 

6 . 78 

6.81 

6.81 

10 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

9 

6.53 

6.53 

6.56 

6 .59 

9 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6 .75 

11 

6.16 

6 . 19 

6.22 

6.25 

10 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6.62 

10 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

6.72 

12 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 

6.28 

11 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.69 

11 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

13 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

13 

6.72 

6 .75 

6.75 

6 . 78 

13 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

14 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

14 

6.72 

6.72 

6 . 75 

6.75 

14 

6 . 62 

6.62 

6 . 66 

6.66 

16 

6.12 

6.12 

6.19 

6.22 

15 

6 .75 

6 .75 

6 .75 

6.78 

15 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

17 

6.12 

o. 16 

6.19 

6.22 

16 

6.72 

6.72 

6 . 75 

6.78 

16 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

18 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

17 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

17 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

19 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.24 

18 

6:69 

6 . 69 

6.72 

6 . 75 ! 

18 

6 . 62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

20 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

6.31 

20 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.69 

20 

6.56 

6.56 

6.59 

6.59 

21 

6 . 31 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 

21 

6.56 

6.56 

6 .59 

6.62 

21 

6.50 

6.50 

6.53 

6.53 

23 

6.41 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

22 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

22 

6.50 

6.50 

6.53 

6 . .53 

24 

6 .44 

6 . 44 

6 .47 

6.50 

23 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6.62 

6.66 

23 

6.56 

6.56 

6 . 59 

6 .59 

25 

6.38 

6.38 

6.41 

6.41 

24 

6.59 

6 .59 

6.62 

6.62 

24 

6.53 

6 .53 

6 .53 

6.56 

26 

6 . bO 

6.50 

6.53 

6.56 

26 

6.1)3 

6.63 

6.56 

6.59 

25 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6 .59 

6.62 

27 

6.56 

6 .1)6 

6.59 

6 .59 

27 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

27 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.62 

28 

6 .47 

6.47 

6.50 

6.53 

28 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

28 

6.66 

G. 66 

6.66 

6.66 

30. 

6 .53 

6.53 

6.56 

6 . .56 






29 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

31 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.50 






30 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6 . f'9 











31 


Holiday. 
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Daily dotting prices of cotton “futures'' in Liverpool —Continued. 



Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Apr.- 

May- 

June- 

July- 

of sale. 

May- 

June- 

July- 

Allg.- 

of sale. 

June- 

July- 

auk.- 

Sept.- 


May. 

June. 

July. 

AUg. 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1899. 





1899. 





1899. 





Apr. 1 


Holiday. 


May 1 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.59 

June 1 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

(i. 69 

3 


holiday. 


2 

6.56 

6.59 

6.69 

6.59 

2 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

•l 

6.59 

6.62 

6.59 

6.62 

3 

6.56 

6. 59 

ti. 59 

6.59 

3 


Hot 

day. 


6 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

6. 59 

1 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.02 

5 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

C 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

5 

6.66 

6.66 

6. (56 

6.6t» 

0 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

7 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

6 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

7 

0.72 

6.75 

6.72 

0.72 

8 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.66 

8 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

8 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.72 

10 

6.69 

6.6$ 

6.62 

6.62 

9 

6.69 

6.69 

6. 72 

6.66 

9 

0.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

11 

6.59 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

10 

6.66 

6.(56 

0.69 

6.69 

10 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

ti. 66 

12 

6.59 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

11 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

12 

6.72 

(i. 72 

6.72 

(i. 72 

18 

6.56 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

12 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

13 

G. 69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

14 

6.56 

6.56 

6.56 

6. :>6 

13 

6.62 

6. go 

6.06 

6.66 

14 

6. (19 

0.69 

6.69 

0.66 

15 

6.1)6 

6.56 

6.59 

6.50 

15 

6.62 

6.62 

6. tit) 

G. 66 

15 

G. 72 

ti. 72 

6.69 

6.69 

17 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

16 

6.62 

6.62 

ti. (16 

G.G2 

16 

6.72 

(5.72 

6.69 

(1. (19 

18 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

17 

6.62 

G. 66 

6.66 

6.66 

17 

G. 69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

19 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

G..VJ 

18 

6. tit) 

6.6(5 

6. 69 

6.09 

19 

ti. 69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

•JO 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.02 

19 

6. tit) 

6.66 

6.69 

6. GG 

20 

G. 66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.62 

21 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

20 


Holiday. 


21 

ti. 59 

6.59 

6.59 

li. 56 

22 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

0.02 

22 


Holiday. 


22 

6.53 

6.53 

(i. 50 

6.50 

. 5H 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.02 

23 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

0.66 

23 

6.53 

6.53 

ti. 53 

6.50 

25 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

24 

6.62 

G. 66 

6.66 

6.66 

24 

6.50 

0.7)0 

6.50 

6.47 

26 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

25 

ti. titi 

6.66 

6.69 

G. G9 

26 

6.47 

6.47 

6.50 

6.44 

27 

0.59 

6.59 

6.02 

6.62 

26 


Holiday. 


27 

6.50 

6.50 

ti. 47 

6.44 

28 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.62 

27 


Holiday. 


28 

6.50 

6.47 

6.47 

6.44 

29 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

29 

G. 62 

6.62 

6. (56 

G. 66 

29 

11.47 

G. 41 

6.44 

6.41 






30 

G. GG 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

30 

6,47 

15.47 

6.47 

6.44 




___ 


31 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

. 






Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 



delivery. 










Dales 





Dates 





Dates 





of sale. 

July- 

Auk.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

of sale. 

Auk- 

Sepl.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

of sale. 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nnf.- 

Dec.- 


Aur. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

. 

Nov. 


Sept- 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

. . .. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jun. 

1899. 





1899. 





1899. 





July 1 

6.50 

6.50 

6.47 

6.44 

Aug. 1 

G.5G 

6.53 

6. 50 

G. 47 

Sept. 1 

6.75 

ti. (59 

6.66 

6.66 

2 

6.56 

6.56 

6.53 

6. .50 


6.53 

6.50 

6.17 

G. 44 

•2 

6.75 

6.69 

6.66 

(i. 66 

4 

6.53 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

3 

6.59 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

4 

6.72 

0.60 

(i. 62 

(i. 62 

5 

6.56 

6.58 

6. .50 

6.47 

4 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

G. 50 

5 

6.78 

G. 72 

ti. 69 

3.72 

6 

6.53 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

5 


Hoi 

day. 


6 

ti. 81 

G. 75 

6.72 

6.72 

7 

6.53 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

7 


Holiday. 


i 

6.91 

G. 84 

6.81 

6.81 

8 

6.59 

6.59 

6.66 

6.53 

s 

6. (>G 

(5. (52 

0.59 

G. 56 

8 

6.91 

G. 84 

6.81 

6.81 

10 

6.56 

6.56 

6. .53 

6.50 

9 

6.72 

ti. 69 

6.66 

G. G2 

9 

6.81 

G. 78 

6.75 

G.72 

11 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6. 17 

10 

6.75 

(1.72 

6.69 

6.66 

11 

0.84 

0.81 

6.78 

6.75 

12 

6. .50 

6.47 

G. 44 

6.41 

11 

6.97 

6.91 

6.88 

6. SI 

12 

6.81 

6.75 

6.72 

6.72 

13 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

6.44 

12 

7.03 

6.97 

6.94 

6. 91 

13 

6.81 

6.78 

(i. 72 

6.72 

14 

6.50 

6.47 

6.47 

6.44 

14 

6.91 

6:8.8 

6.84 

6.78 

1! 

G. 88 

6.81 

6.78 

(5.76 

15 

6.50 

6.47 

6. 14 

6.41 

15 

6.81 

6.78 

(i. 75 

G. 69 

15 

6.84 

G. 81 

6.75 

6.76 

17 

6.53 

6.1)0 

6.47 

6.47 

16 

6.69 

6.66 

6.59 

G. 50 

16 

6.84 

G. 78 

6.75 

6.72 

18 

6.53 

6. .50 

6.47 

6.44 

17 

6.62 

6.5(5 

6- 53 

6. .50 

18 

6.8-1 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

19 

6.59 

G. 56 

6.63 

6. .50 

18 

6.66 

6.62 

6.56 

(1.53 

19 

6.91 

6.8-1 

6.81 

G. 78 

20 

6. 62 

G. 59, 

6.56 

li. 53 

19 

6.06 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

20 

7.00 

6.97 

6.91 

G. 91 

21 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

21 

6.81 

6.75 

6.72 

6.69 

21 

7.06 

7.03 

7.00 

6.97 

22 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

22 

6.97 

6.91 

6.88 

G. 84 

22 

7.16 

7.12 

7.00 

7.03 

24 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

23 

6.91 

6.88 

6.84 

6. 81 

23 

7.W 

7.03 

7.00 

6.97 

25 

6.56 

6.53 

6. .50 

6.47 

24 

6.91 

6.84 

6. 81 

6.78 

25 

7.31 

7.25 

7.22 

7.28 

26 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

6.47 

25 

6. 91 

6.84 

6.81 

G. 75 

26 

7.31 

7.28 

7.25 

7.25 

27 

6.59 

6. .56 

6.53 

6.50 

26 

ti. 97 

6.91 

6.84 

G. 81 

27 

7.44 

7.41 

7.38, 

7.34 

28 

6.56 

6.53 

6. .50 

6.47 

28 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

G. 78 

28 

7.59 

7.53 

7.50 

7.17 

29 

6.62 

6.59 

6.53 

6.50 

29 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

29 

7.53 

7.50 

7.44 

7. 11 

31 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

30 

6.K8 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

* 

7.56 

7.53 

7.50 

7.47 






31 

6.75 

6.69 

6.62 

ti. 59 
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Daily closing prices of cotton ••futures " in Livcrjiool —Continued. 



Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 


Prices and months of 

Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


Dates 


delivery. 


of sale. 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

of sale. 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

of sale. 

Dee.- 

Jan.- 

Feb,- 

Mar.- 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

law . 





1899. 





1899. 





Oct. 2 

7.75 

7. 09 

7.00 

7.00 

Nov. 1 

7.'78 

7.75 

7.72 

7.72 

Dec. 1 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

3 

7.06 

7.59 

7. AO 

7.56 

2 

7.78 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

•> 

8.44 

K.3X 

8.34 

8.31 

i 

7.66 

7.00 

7.59 

7.59 

3 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

4 

8.25 

8.22 

8. 16 

8.12 

r » 

7. .84 

7.81 

7.78 

7.78 

1 

7.91 

7.88 

7.84 

7.34 

ft 

8.28 

8.25 

8.19 

8. 10 

0 

7.7ft 

7.72 

7.09 

7.09 

0 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

0 

8. 10 

8.12 

8. 06 

8.03 

7 

7.50 

7.53 

7.50 

7.50 

7 

8.10 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

7 

8.28 

8.22 

8.19 

8.12 

9 

7.81 

7.78 

7.75 

7.75 

8 

8.19 

8.12 

8.12 

8.12 

8 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

8.12 

It) 

7.72 

7. 09 

7.00 

7.00 

9 

8.25 

8.19 

8.10 

8.10 

9 

8.22 

8.16 

8.12 

8. 06 

11 

7.59 

7.56 

7.53 

7.50 

10 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

7.94 

11 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

S. 09 

12 

7.62 

7.59 

7.50 

7.56 

11 

7.91 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

12 

8.25 

8.19 

8.12 

8.09 

13 

7. AO 

7.51. 

7. 50 

7.50 

13 

7.91 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

13 

8.31 

8.25 

8.19 

8.16 

14 

7.69 

7.06 

7.02 

7.02 

14 

7.91 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

14 

8.31 

8.25 

8.19 

8.16 

16 

7.02 

7.59 

7.50 

7.53 

15 

8. (X) 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

15 

8.38 

8.31 

8. 28 

8.22 

17 

7.59 

7.50 

7.56 

7.53 

16 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

7.78 

10 

8.31 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

IS 

7.72 

7.09 

7.00 

7.00 

17 

7.91 

7.88 

7.81 

7.84 

18 

8.19 

8.12 

8.06 

8. 03 

It) 

7.81 

7.78 

7.75 

7.75 

18 

8.09 

8.03 

8.00 

7.97 

19 

8.10 

8.09 

8.03 

8.00 

20 

7.72 

7.72 

7.09 

7.66 

20 

8.06 

8.03 

7.97 

7.97 

20 

8.28 

8.22 

8.16 

8.09 

21 

7.75 

7.72 

7.72 

7. 72 

21 

8.03 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

21 

8.19 

8.12 

8.0(1 

8.00 

23 

7.78 

7. 78 

7.75 

7.72 

22 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

7.88 

22 

8.25 

8.19 

8.12 

8.06 

21 

7.09 

7.09 

7.00 

7.62 

23 

8.00 

8.03 

8.00 

7.97 

23 


Hoi 

day. 


2 ft 

7.72 

7.09 

7.00 

7.02 

24 

8.22 

8.10 

8.12 

8.09 

25 


Holiday. 

• 

211 

7.72 

7.69 

7.09 

7.06 

25 

8.19 

8.12 

8.09 

8.00 

20 


Holiday. 


27 

7.72 

7.09 

7.00 

7.02 

27 

8.25 

8.19 

8.10 

8.12 

27 

8.41 

8.34 

8.25 

8.22 

28 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

7.09 

■28 

8.34 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

28 

8.47 

8.41 

8.34 

8.28 

30 

7.81 

7.81 

7.70 

7.75 

29 

8.25 

8.19 

8.12 

8.09 

29 

8.06 

8.56 

8,47 

8.41 

31 

7.7ft 

7.72 

7.72 

7.69 

30 

8.31 

8.28 

8.22 

8.19 

30 


Holiday. 
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Accumulation, of rural capital in grain States ... ItO 

of visible supply of grain..._ _. 106-109 

Agricultural, depressions have provoked inquiry.... .. _ 24 

exports compared with other classes... .. 21 

prices affected by foreign conditions. 27 

prices, what makes them.. . ... 29-82 

producer's position contrasted with manufacturer’s_ 297 

products of Massachusetts classified_ ... ..269,270 

surplus measured by exports... .. 20 

Allen, Frederick, reporting on cost of production of beef cattle ... _ 252,253 

American Cultivator, quoted on cold storage... . ... . 298 

Analysis of wheat prices and speculation __ ___ 228,224 

Appendix A, grain-handling equipment on Northern Pacific Rwy_ 434-408 

B, prices for cotton futures at New York and Liverpool.. _ 409-498 

Apples, expenses of sending from Virginia to London... 413, 144 

Argentine harvests, as price disturbers..... 12 

Atlanta, as a Southern farm market .. ... 303-304 

Baling hay, how prices are affected by.....417,418 

Banking power, of the country and crop movement... 137 

( increase of rural .... .. l;!8 

Basing-rato system on cotton to Carolina mills... 165-100 

Bass, H. J., reporting on cost of marketing tobacco at Durham. 814,315 

exporting tobacco... 317 

warehouse charge on tobacco sales. 320 

Bemis, E. W., on movement of wheat crop, quoted. ... 193 

Beef. (See Cattle.) 

Billings, Mont., and Great Falls, largest wool markets . 334 

Borden, Gail, pioneer in pure-milk trade.. .. 385 

Boston, Mass., rates on wool to, from South and West... 384 

milk supply- .. . ... 386-391 

Bradstreet’s reports on visible supply of grain.___ 106 

Broom-corn trade (parttwelfth)... .. 412-414 

Brown, Vories P., reporting for San Antonio, Tex... 364 

Buffalo, grain receipts, sources of..... 121 

grain, diversion from, to Montreal.. ..... 126 

live-stock trade at...... 235,236 

Butter, American, unfavorable standing of, in London market_ 293,294 

Richmond, Va,, market ...... 359 

shipments by rail from Iowa_____ 275 

Eastern and Western receipts at New York.. 287 

Butter and cheese, production in New York. 268,269 

receipts and shipments at Chicago. 289-291 

Caimes, J. E., quoted .... 33 

California, fruit trade. 17,425 

grain exports, destination of. 97 

rates on wool in. . 335 

wheat crop, exports and stocks. 95-97 

Canada, competition with American railroads... 124-127 

system of cold storage for dairy products. 298 

Canal (Erie) competition in grain rates. 111,112,123 

Capital, scarcity of, in^etton farming.. 146 

invested in Northern cotton mills. 168,164 

why accumulating in grain States.. 140,141 
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INDEX. 


Page. 

Cargo shipments of grain and flour from Puget Sound.. 100 

Cattle, commercial distribution of, at Kansas City. 281,282 

distribution of Stockers and feeders at Kansas City.. 283 

expenses of marketing at St. Louis ..... 244 

prices of ..-.-. 24«,247,254-257,280 

loans in the Southwest..— ..*.... 257,258 

railway rates on,from Texas...... .. 366 

(See also Hogs; Livestock.) 

Causes of visible supply of grain . .... . ... 108 

Centralizing effects of high local rates on cotton ......... 165 

Cereals, situation, general survey of..... .... .. 37-45 

movements, organization and effects of . .. ".. 38,89 

distribution, internal and foreign.. ... 39 

distribution of, described___ ._ . _... . Part Hecond. 

prices and railway rates compared.... 60,61 

coastwise movement of, on Pacific. 103 

(See also Crain.) 

Cheese, receipts of Eastern and 'Western at New York . _. . 288 

exports for fifteen years ..... 289 

receipts at St.Louis and Chicago. .. 289-291 

Chicago, financial part of, in crop movement .. 136 

live-stock market,importance of.. . ... .. 228,229 

price of wheat 1881-1898.. .. . 133 

railway competition, center of_ ... ... 112 

wool receipts and shipments at_ ...... _ . .. 334,335 

Chicago-New York grain rate not representative ..... 7,8 

China and Japan,as future wheat markets.. . ... . 130 

Chubbnck.L., reporting on St. Louis milk trade . . . . 892 

Cincinnati, cost of marketing live stock at_____. _ 258,259 

effect of cold storage on prices of eggs in... . _ __ 299 

farm market in ___ . .. ... 338-342 

milk trade of . . ......... ... . __ 396 

Cincinnati Price Current, on changes in live-stock area . _ _ 230 

Cities, growth of, as centers of consumption..... • 22,24 

City markets for farm products_ . ... 337-379 

consumers and retail markets. .... ... _ . ... 450,451 

Cleveland, as a farm market...... 347-350 

milk supply of... . 394,895 

Coastwise movement of cereals on the Pacific .. . ... 103 

Cold storage, as a distributive factor . . 297-806 

effect on prices. ... .. 15,299,302 

rates for, in cities. . ... 303-806 

Cincinnati... . ... __ _ 388,839 

Denver market . .. . .. ... 345 

Richmond, Va.... . . ... 362 

Combination as a remedy for defects in commercial distribution__ 445 

Commerce committee, New York, report of_ __ 123,124,125,129 

Commercial charges in foreign wheat trade. . . 130,131 

classification of wool .... 825,326 

distribution, of cattle_ __ ____... 231,232 

cotton crop... . 143-188 

visible supply of wheat..... . 110,111 

popular conception of.... . 25 

(See also Distribution.) 

Commercial effects of cold storage..... 299 

interests in cotton distribution...... 151-154 

methods of marketing cotton....... 150 

position of cotton production .. 143,144 

of producers of wool . 322,328-335 

Commission merchants, complain of grain dealers’ union. 65,66 

Commissions, on farm produce at Cincinnati... 341 

at Cleveland, Ohio. . 848,847 

in Richmond, Va.,market... 361,362 

on cotton at Mobile, Ala. 183 

on Texas produce, unfair. ... 865 

Company stores, excessive prices to consumers at. 449,450 

Competition, among carriers reduces speculative margins... 224 

as affected by cold storage... 297-803 
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Competition among successive zones of supply. 449 

between low-grade wools..... 328 

of primary grain markets. 47-49,75,78 

grain-carrying railroads. 40,344 

Southern seaports for cotton trade. 176-177 

railroads in seaboard grain market.,. 134 

seaports for export trade in grain.1. 134 

Bichmond, Va., market.. 883 

trunk-line,net results of,on grain. Ill 

trunk-line rates, regulator of ... 129 

trans-Siberian railway-. 130 

warehouses in tobacco markets. 321 

Compressing cotton, cost paid by originating carrier.181,183 

Concentration of cotton in interior towns. .... .150,151 

Oondensary prices for milk, April 1,1900... 400 

Consolidation of grain-handling agencies in primary markets. 75 

Consumers, of farm products, legal position of.. 451 

effects of visible supply of grain on prices to. 108 

classes of, taking cotton crop.. ____ 177 

cost of cotton to, how divided ....... 179 

choice of foods, uneconomical........ _ 18 

what makes prices f< >r products to.. 33,34 

Consumption, cities as centers of. . .. 23 

local, improves farm prices....... 119-130 

of cotton, affected by railway rates..... Hit-10*0 

in South and farm' prices. 171-173 

rise of Southern centers of .. 154-103 

of tobacco by States....... 310 

of wool, centers of ........ 334 

and distribution of butter received at New York.. 287 

Coon, H. T., reporting on net milk prices to producers... 389 

Cooperative societies, failure of. a criticism on distribution . 24 

marketing, difficulties of, classified. 430 

Coni, cpst of marketing in interior towns. ...... 137,128 

cost of shipping to primary markets.. 9,57,58 

crop, disposition of, annually...... 44 

movement of, and American farm economy.... 43-45 

movement to Chicago, special report on..... 55-58 

and live stock in American farming..... 237,230 

Correspondence of local grain dealers’ association... 03,04 

Cost of concentrating wheat at Chicago. .. ..... 133 

distributing e<itton to consumers _...... 13 

exporting 1,500-jimmd steer from Ames, Nebr... 240 

cattle from Chicago to Liverpool.... 239 

cotton bale to Liverpool..... 176 

leaf tobacco________ 317 

hauling a ton of farm products in West Virginia..:.. 440,447 

marketing corn in interior towns. 127 

milk in large cities. 16 

broom corn. 17 

wool. 16 

hay. 17 

tobacco at Bichmond, Durham, and Louisville.. 311-315 

producing wheat in Oregon... 100 

producing beef cattle at Ames, Nebr... 252-254 

(See also Expenses.) 

Cotton, commercial distribution. 143-188 

concentration of tho crop in interior towns.. 150-154 

consumption in Northern and Southern States.. 171,172 

cost of distributing, by distances. 13 

to Japan and Chemnitz . 14 

crop and mill consumption compared. 172 

export trade... 173,174,186 

fanning, undercapitalized and undermanned. 140 

methods of marketing. 167 

mills in Sonfiffern States. 154-1 OS- 

Northern States. 183,184 

166a—01-32 
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Cotton, prices, average, before speculative period.....198,197 

compared with wheat and other prices. 143,144 

daily quotations of spot, at New York, Liverpool, and New 

Orleans. 313-323 

future, at New York and Liverpool. 469-493 

quotations on middling upland... 148 

spot and future. 203-212 

whatmakes. 188 

Crop movement, how financiered..... 180 

values and bank deposits in grain States .. 137 

money market. 139,140 

yields tributary to Kansas City. 85 

Crowell, J. H., reporting on milk trade of York, Pa. . 897 

Country capital, moving the crops.. 13 

Country elevators and railroads ____ _ __ 50-54 

Course of cotton production and prices___ 144 

grain traffic to seaboard.. ... 1UG 

ocean rates on wheat and farm prices compared. 135 

spot and future wheat prices.... 200-203 

cotton prices. 209-222,469-493 

Creameries, Canadian system of cold storage for... 298 

Creamei-y, a representative, Nebraska. 272-274 

butter, one of three classes... 270 

selected for experimental exports. 293-296 

States, typical Western.. 274-277 

Credit, low in cotton production_____ 146 

Currency and crop movements not always coincident.. 142 

Dairy products, cost of distribution from West to East. 15 

position of producers of milk for large cities. 16 

distribution of. . 268-296 

farms and dairies, regulations for, in District of Columbia. 355,356 

(See also Milk, Butter.) 

Dakota wheat flour in the world market... 120 

Denver market for farm products ..S44-347 

Diagrams, comparing ocean rates and farm prices .. 135 

course of cotton prices by periods—. 144 

spot and future prices of wheat... 200-203 

showing course of spot and future cotton prices. 209-212 

Distribution, butter exports, by countries, 1897-1899 . 288 

cold storage, effects upon. 297-303 

commercial, scope and volume defined. 19 

three interests in.. 22 

cotton crop.. 143-188 

domestic and foreign.. 173-176 

commercial interests in. 151-154 

development of, from the farm.... 26-28 

defective features in American... 17 

expenses of, on grain at Kansas City.. 86-88 

on exported wheat.. 130,131 

foreign influence on domestic.. 128,129 

local grain dealers in..... 60 

of stackers and feeders at Kansas City.... 233,234 

problem of, varies with productive areas... 27 

viewed from international standpoint. 27 

(See also Expenses.) 

Distributive interests in marketing cotton. 166-177 

machinery, requires periodical investigation. 24 

system, essential features classified.. 23,24 

analysis of, the subject of inquiry. 24 

Distributors, share of value of farm produce to consumer. 382-386,399 

of grain, the Great Lakes as.121-122 

Diversion of gram traffic to Montreal... 126 

Domestic (local) demand for grain, how developed. 12 

Durham, N. C., cost of marketing tobacco at.. 814,315 

Economic analysis of system of producing cotton.A.:.144-150 

drawbacks on efficiency of farm ldbor. 145 

development of storage policies. 800 
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Economic effect of warehousing system on primary grain market. 75 

functions of live stock m fanning. 226,227 

position of the dairy farmer.... 268 

responsibility divided in producing and marketing cotton. 149 

Effect of warehousing system on farmer.. 101 

visible supply of grain on prices .... 108-110 

Eggs, receipts and shipments at St. Louis.... 342,343 

storage economies in trade. 301,302 

Electric railways in marketing produce...._... 446-448 

Elevator and warehouse equipment for grain trade... 454-108 

Elevators, line companies and farmers'. . 66-68 

local, by whom owned and operated... ... 8 

Northern Pacific Railway, kind and capacity on.. 55 

proprietors as grain dealers_____ 70,71 

system of, and farm market. 50-54 

terminal system, beginning and development of_ 70-73 

(See also Warehouse.) - 

Elgin board of trade, prices of butter, how made. 278-280 

Elgin butter, prices yearly, monthly, and weekly, 1880-1801). . 280-284 

Emery, H. G., on speculation in United States, quoted. 29,194,195,207 

Exhaustion of farm capital by single cropping.... 119 

Experiments in exporting butter...... 293-290 

Expenses of distribution, at Washington, D. C__ 357-358 

Richmond, Va. 302 

Atlanta.. 364 

San Antonio, Tex. 300-367 

cotton crop approximated.. 177-188 

grain at St. Louis, itemized. 89-83 

Kansas City.. 86-88 

wool, via St. Louis. 331 -333 

exporting live stock.... 238-240 

tobacco. .... 317-319 

handling broom corn. 413 

hay at Kansas City. 418 

* at St. Louis.. 420 

in several markets ... 421 

at San Francisco. 421 

at Portland, Oreg. 422 

hauling to shipping points... 446-447 

interstate distribution of cotton... 180 

marketing corn at Chicago... 58 

cotton through seaports.. 181-186 

farm products, at Cincinnati . 339-341 

Denver. 346,347 

Cleveland. 350 

Kansas City__ 352,353 

Washington, D. C. 358 

Madison, Wis... 868-370 

Lincoln, Nebr. 370-373 

Wichita, Kans___ 372-373 

grain from Nebraska at Chicago. 73 

at principal markets. 11,77-88 

in interior towns.. . 127,128 

hogs at St. Louis. 244 

horses at St. Louis_ 241 

live stock at Kansas City and Cincinnati. 248-250,258,341. 

steer. 246-218 

milk in New York City... 884-886 

York, Pa... 399 

smaller cities. 400 

potatoes. 343,437 

tobacco.810-315 

variety of products. 438,439 

shipping Virginia apples to London. 443,444 

cotton to Japan and Saxony. 186,187 

Export trade, dair^iroducts. . 293-296 

tobacco, expenses of 1,000-pound hogshead. 817-819 
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Export tobacco, special packing required. 809 

wheat, commercial charges in... 130 

prices and freight rates compared... 133,133 

Exports, butter, from New York and United States compared. 388 

cotton, from United States. . 178,174 

live stock, 1894-1899..... , f .. 338 

potatoes..... 436 

Factories, butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 1880 and 1890 . 209 
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